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PREFACE 


In the age of the Colas, the most creative period of 
South Indian History, the whole of South India was for 
the first time brought under the sway of a single 
government, and. a serious attempt made to face and 
solve the problems of public administration arising 
from the new conditions. In local government, in art, 
religion and letters, the Tamil country reached heights 
of excellence never reached again in succeeding 
ages ; in all these spheres, as in that of foreign trade 
and maritime activity, the Coja period marked the cul¬ 
mination of movements that began in an earlier age, 
under the Pallavas. 

This history of the Cojas, the first systematic 
study of a great epoch, has been rendered possible 
only by the work carried on steadily from year to year 
for half a century by the Archaeological Survey of 
India. My indebtedness to the scholars who, in the 
various publications of this department, have laid the 
foundations of Cola history will be evident on almost 
every one of the following pages. I have based my 
account, however, on an independent study of the 
originals, for which the most ample facilities were 
afforded to me by the Director-General of Archaeology 
and the officers in charge of the Madras office. . 

Inscriptions come to our aid only from the acces¬ 
sion of Vijayalaya in the ninth century, and even then 
their distribution in time and space is naturally very 
uneven; for the early period, and we do not know of a 
time when there were no Colas, we depend altogether 
on extant Tamil Literature surviving for the most part 
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only in fragments a,nd anthologies of uncertain date. 
At certain points I have had to undertake, in the 
course of the work, that preliminary discussion of the 
sources which must necessarily precede any attempt 
to interpret them satisfactorily. To topics treated 
more elaborately in my Studies on Cola History and 
Administration 1 have made only a passing reference 
in this book. 

The first part now issued takes the story up to the 
accession of Kulottunga I. The second part will 
complete the political history and give an account of 
the administration and social life of the Cola empire. I 
have generally indicated the position of all the subsi¬ 
diary dynasties with the exception of the Kongu Colas. 
The study of 0o]a art has not found a place in this 
book; this needs a word of explanation. I found 
that so little work had been done on this fascinating 
subject and that the material at my disposal was so rich 
and diverse that what I had to say on the subject could 
not well be compressed into one chapter of a somewhat 
overgrown book. I hope to treat of it in a separate 
monograph. 

The Appendix provides a select list of the inscrip¬ 
tions on which the history is based; the summaries, 
especially of the unpublished inscriptions, furnish, as 
far as possible, all significant matters of detail not 
available in other publications. 

My thanks are due to the Syndicate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Madras for sanctioning the publication of 
this work in the University Historical Series. Professor 
K. Swaminathan of the Presidency College read the 
proofs and made many valuable suggestions; Mr, 
§. Vaiyapuri Pillai and Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, 
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both of the Tamil Lexicon, were always ready to 
discuss the texts and inscriptions that l placed before 
them ; Miss. C. Miriakshi, m,a., research student in this 
department, readily undertook to prepare the maps, 
and Mr. S. R. Balasubrahmanian m.a., l.t., of Cidain- 
baram, took upon himself the laborious work of pre¬ 
paring the Index ; it is with very great pleasure that I 
acknowledge the help that these friends have given 
me in the course of my work. I am also under obli¬ 
gation to the Archaeological Surveys of India and 
of Ceylon for permission to publish photographs of 
which they own the copyright. 


Department op Indian History, | 
University op Madras, 

22 nd July 1934. J 


K. A. N. 
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Chapter I 


Introduction. 


SOUROES 

\j[)n the history of the Colas, as on many other 
subjects of early Indian history, we 
had, fifty years ago, little information 
of an authentic character.; When, in the early years of 
the last century, Col. Mackenzie made his great 
effort to survey all and collect as many as possible 
of the antiquarian remains of the Madras Presidency, 
his agents in the Tanjore district failed to discover 
anything more remarkable on the ancient Colas than 
the Cola mmsacaritram . This is a late Sthalapuram. 
which is legendary and full of miracles. Tradition 
knew nothing of the real history of the older rulers 
of the land and could not tell if the Cola dynasty 
numbered eighty-four kings or sixteen. Epigraphy 
has made remarkable progress in South India during 
the last fifty years. Hultzsch, Venkayya and Krishna 
Sastri have brought out scholarly editions of many of 
the inscriptions. Of the Sangam literature, which is 
doubtless the earliest group of Tamil writings extant, 
considerable portions have been recovered and published. 
Now it is both possible and necessary to attempt a 
comprehensive study which shall bring together the 
results so far attained, and so to approach a definitive 
history of the Colas. 


To attempt a task of this nature in a subject which, 
thanks to fresh discoveries or new interpretations of 
old material, is apt to have its foundations diatux’bed 
from time to time, is, we are warned, to run the risk of 
our structure collapsing no sooner than it is reared. 
But this is, in regard to Cola history, greatly to under¬ 
estimate the permanence ,of the results reached so far; 
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for a careful review of the steps by which the recon¬ 
struction of this history has proceeded since the days 
when the clues obtained from Eastern Calukya copper¬ 
plates were correlated to the evid^ce from the Cola 
inscriptions of Tanjore and other places in the Tamil 
country, must, convince the most sceptical among 
scholars that a considerable tract of ascertained 
knowledge has been added permanently to the history 
of South India. A settled and continuous narration of 
the political history of the Co]as appears therefore not 
merely quite possible to undertake, but likely to be of 
more than transient interest. The case for such an 
undertaking becomes stronger if it is observed that, in 
its administrative system and in its literary and artistic 
achievement, Tamil civilisation may be said t o have 
attained its high watermark under the Cola empire of 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. Un der this 
empire also flourished in their greatest strength the 
sea-faring instincts of the people of Southern India 
which enabled them to add for a time an overseas empire 
to the more abiding prospects of a profitable trade 
with the states of the Far-East;. The telling of a story 
which fills so large a place in the past life of the land 
and is so full of colour and incident should not be 
unduly postponed. At the same time we should recog¬ 
nise that, in regard to certain points of the story, the 
preliminary researches, of which one should have 
desired to avail oneself, have yet to be made; and 
even the attempt to paint the picture as a whole may 
he the means, by drawing attention to their need, of 
bringing such researches into being. 

The history of the Colas falls naturally into four 
divisions V* the age of the literature of 
Divisions of the g an g ara ^ interval between the 

close of the Sangam age and the rise 


subject. 
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of the Vijayalaya line, the Vijayalaya line which 
came to prominence in the ninth cent ury A. D. 
and lastly} the Calukya-Cola line of Kulottunga I and 
his successors from the third, quarter of the eleventh 
century to about the middle of the thirteenth. Nearly 
two centuries before the rise of Vijayalaya in the 
neighbourhood of Tanjore, there flourished a Cola 
kingdom in the Telugu districts comprising portions 
of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur, * whose kings 
traced their descent from Karikala. Nothing definite 
is known, however, of their connection with the early 
Colas. Again, from about the twelfth century, there 
were a number of local dynasties which claimed also 
to be among the descendants of Karikala and to 
belong to the Kasyapa gotra. Resides their legendary 
pedigree there seems to be no evidence connecting 
them in any manner with the Colas of the Tamil 
country. Of these late Telugu-Codas, who have left 
behind a large number of stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions, we need make only passing mention in 
this history. 

The main source of our information on the early 
Cojas is the early Tamil literature of 
Period UrC8S ' Ea,)> the so-called third Sangam. The brief 
notices of the Cola country and its 
towns, ports and commerce furnished by the Periptus 
and by Ptolemy are best interpreted in the light of 
this literature. The striking coincidences in these 
matters between the classical writers and the literature 
of the Sangam are enough to show that this literature 
belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
And the somewhat obscure account in the Mahavctmsa 
of many conflicts between the inhabitants of Ceylon 

* EC- xii (7) and EL xi., Ma’Spadu plates. 
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and Tamil immigrants into the island receives some 
elucidation from a comparison of the proper names 
in the Mahavamsa account with those occurring in the 
& an gam poems. The synchronism between Gajabahn I 
and the Cera king Senguttuvan was viewed with 
suspicion by Hultzsch; hut it rests not simply on the 
identity of the name of the Ceylonese king in the 
Mahavamsa and in the &ilappadikaram, hut on the exis¬ 
tence of an active intercourse, political and cultural, 
between South India and its island-neighbour. 

The period covered by the extant literature of the 
Sangam is unfortunately not easy to determine with 
any measure of exactness ; though it seems most likely 
that it extended from five to ten generations at the 
most. Excepting the longer epics, the Silappadikaram 
and the Manimekalai* which, by common consent, are 
taken to belong to the closing stages of the Sangam 
age, the poems have reached us in tire form of 
systematic anthologies, some of which, like the 
Ahandnuru, follow a highly intricate scheme in their 
arrangement. Each individual poem has generally 
attached to it a colophon on the authorship and 
subject-matter of the poem; in the poems of the 
division called Puram which deal with concrete 
objective situations, the name of the king or chieftain 
to whom the poem relates, and the occasion which 
called forth the eulogy or description, are also found. 
It is from these colophons, and rarely from the texts 
of the poems themselves, that we can gather the names 
of many kings and chieftains and of the poets and 

* A relatively late date for this poem, later than A. I). 400, seems to be 
forced on us by the trend of the discussion of the relation between Canto XXIX 
of this poem and the Nyxlyap 7 at%sa, unless indeed this Canto is treated as having 
suffered a later revision. See NyUyapravIsa pp. xiii-xvi tor a succinct review of 
the discussion by A. B. Dhruva. 
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poetesses patronised by them. The task of reducing 
these names to an ordered scheme in which the 
different generations of contemporaries can be marked 
oft from one another has not yet commanded the 
attention and patient thought that it merits. Some 
writers have been apt to draw on their imagination and 
invent genealogical connections not supported by the 
sources ; others have confessed themselves beaten in 
the game and have denounced the colophons as late 
and untrustworthy guesses, not worth much considera¬ 
tion at the hands of the modern historian. * Before 
adopting this counsel of despair, one would do well to 
recollect that some anthologies, like the Kalittogai, are 
said to have been put together by a poet represented 
in the collection itself, and that no reasoned case has 
been made out against accepting the literary tradition 
relating to these anthologies and the individual poems 
in them. + In any attempt to deal systematically 
with the data drawn from these poems, the casual 
nature of the poems and the wide difference between 
the purpose of the anthologist who brought them to¬ 
gether and that of the modern historian mtust not be 
lost sight of; or one might fall easily into the error 
of finding a continuous story out of discontinuous 
material. 


On the history of the Colas of the Vijayaiaya line, 

Th« Vijayaiaya u ,e t ^ ere an abundance of authentic 
material from diverse sources. This 
makes the narration of their history a relatively easy 
task. But, of the fortunes of the Cojas in the interval 
between the end of the Sangam age and the rise of 
Vijayaiaya, that is, in the age of Pandya-Pallava 
dominance, we have practically no record. The scanty 

* l\ T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, History of the Tamils pp. 416-7. 
t For a full discussion of this subject see Studies, I. 
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references to them in the PaUava and Calukya inscrip¬ 
tions are but feebly supplemented by the hagiology of 
Shaivism and Vaisnavism relating to the period. 

The dynasty of Vijayalaya has left behind a large 
number of stone inscriptions and a few 
inscriptions. CO pper-plate grants of great value to 

the historian. The illustrious Rajaraja I, under whom 
South Indian monarchy attained a sweep and splendour 
till then unknown, conceived the idea of prefixing to 
his inscriptions a set historical introduction recount¬ 
ing,' in an ornate and poetic style of Tamil, the 
main achievements of his reign and kept up-to-date 
by additions made to it from time to time. The 
narration of the descent of a king and, incidentally, 
of some salient facts relating to himself and his 
ancestors was for centuries before Rajaraja's accession 
the more or less universal practice of kings and chiefs 
who followed the norm set before them by the Smrti 
and Dharmasddra of the country for the drawing 
up of charters ( Sasanam ) setting forth gifts {dana) 
of various kinds. But such narration formed part, 
generally speaking, only of copper-plate grants (tamra- 
nasana) and was composed de novo on each separate 
occasion ; and this practice, while it gave full scope 
for the fancy of the poet-composer of the jorasasti, 
sometimes resulted in contradictory and confusing 
statements made about, the same king in different, 
grants. In ordering, therefore, the writing, on stone, 
in set form and in the language of the people, of an 
official and authorised account of the leading events 
of his reign, Rajaraja initiated a practice which, as it 
was kept up by his successors, not only satisfied the 
boundless vanity of this race of kings, but furnishes 
to the historian a formal record of exceptional value 
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of the tr ansactio n s o f each reign. * Most of these 
historical introductions have been the subjects of 
scholarly discussion and elucidation by Hultzsch 
and Venkayya in the earlier volumes of the South 
Indian Inscriptions , and though, these mey-kkirttikal 
occasionally merit the waggish description of them as 
poy-kkirttikal, still, as a rule, they furnish invaluable 
guidance to the internal chronology and general history 
ofsthe reign, besides providing picturesque and trust¬ 
worthy accounts of particular events. 

Few of these inscriptions are purely historical in 
aim and character. The one at Tiruvendipuram, f 
recording in detail the tribulations of Rajaraja III 
and the relief he obtained from the intercession of 
his Hoysaia contemporary, is the most considerable 
among the handful of purely historical inscriptions. 
Generally speaking, inscriptions record gifts and 
endowments of a public or private nature, usually to 
temples, mathas and Brahmans; sometimes the con¬ 
struction of a temple or its renovation, or the setting up 
of a new image forms the subject of an inscription. r £p 
provide for the maintena nce of a lamp in a temple was 
a common method of earning religious merit for oneself 
or of expiating an offence. This was done by gifts of 
money or cattle" calculated at so much or so many per 
lamp, and it was possible for two or more persons to 
endow a lamp jointly and apportion the merit among 
themselves in accordance with the share contributed 
by each. Often the lamps were to burn throughout 
the day and night, to be perpetual, { nanda vilakku ); J 

* These introductions were, in some inscriptions, omitted in part owing to 
exigencies of space, e.g. 96 of 1925 of the eleventh year of RajSndra 1. 

f 142 of 1902, EL vii p. 161. 

x It is interesting to observe that Parimelalagar explains the phrase * poyyu 
vilahham ’ in Kural 753 by 4 uandU vilakku 
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but day-lamps, night-lamps and lamps for the occasions 
when puja was performed ( mndi) were also known. * 
When the lamps were provided for by gifts of cattle, 
the expression ‘ sdva-rnuva-pperddu ’ invariably occurs, 
and it means literally ‘ the big sheep that neither die 
nor age/ That this was only a formal way of express¬ 
ing the permanence of the endowment becomes clear 
from the use of the same expression even where cows, 
and not sheep, are given. Moreover, if for any reason 
the original herd went down in numbers, and in one 
instance a herd of fifty cows was reduced to twenty-six 
in less than three years, f the fact was taken into 
account in assessing the obligations of the herdsmen 
for the future. Among the donors we find not only 
kings and their officials, but several corporations includ¬ 
ing occupational and commercial guilds, caste organi¬ 
sations, military groups, and village assemblies, and 
many private individuals, men and women. The class 
of courtesans, the devaradiyar, ‘ servants of the Gods/ 
often made considerable benefactions to temples which 
were suitably recognised by privileges of a hereditary 
nature being conferred on them in relation to the 
services and festivals in the temples concerned. 

Several inscriptions were obviously intended to 
publish and preserve in a more or less permanent form 
decisions and agreements on matters of public 
importance. In this class, which though not extensive 
is doubtless of greater interest to the student than the 
more numerous donative records, we find royal orders 
on taxation and land-revenue, the resolutions of village 
assemblies on their own constitutional arrangements, 

* This, I believe, is the correct interpretation of the expression 4 sandl - 
vttakku' which figures so often in the inscriptions and is usually translated 
into “ twilight-lamp.*’ See Tamil Lexicon s. v. —canti. 

f 120 of 1926 (year 6 of RSjfTndra I). 
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their awards in disputes between communities or other 
corporate organisations, judgements delivered against 
persons guilty of theft, adultery, murder and other 
crimes, and political compacts between powerful feuda¬ 
tory chieftains of particular localities. Quite often, 
inscriptions on temple walls served the purpose of a 
public registration office by conserving a trustworthy 
record of sales, mortgages and other forms of transfers 
oil! property-rights in village-lands. * Sometimes a 
record is expressly described as the copy of a copper¬ 
plate grant, f A unique inscription from Tiruvidaivayil 
(Tanjore) preserves an otherwise unknown Devaram of 
Gnanasambandar on the local shrine. . 

The language and script of the Cola inscriptions 
varied with the time and place of the 
lh a nd sofpt. 80 records. The language most commonly 
employed was Tamil - some Sanskrit 
records are known, besides several bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions employing both. Kanarese and Telugu were 
also employed in the Karnataka and Telugu areas. The 
assumption has sometimes been made $ that Tamil was 
the prevailing language in Cola times in all places 
where the Tamil inscriptions of Cola rulers are found, 
and that Tamil receded from these areas at a time 
subsequent to the period of Cola rule in these parts. 
Such inscriptions are, however, only proof at best of 
the presence of some Tamil immigrants in non-Tamil 
regions that were brought for a time under Cola rule. 
The recovery of some Telugu and Kanarese records of 
the Vijayanagar rulers and their Nayak viceroys, and of 
the Hoysalas from distinctly Tamil ar6as cannot prove 

* In 134 of 1926 (Rajak. 16) we have an instance of a temple raising money 
by mortgaging some of its land to a woman in the queen's service. 

t 180 of 1894 (KulSttunga I. 23). 

t ARE. 1895, l 7 and 1908, U 49. See alsp Venkayya /A. xxxvii pp. 199-200. 

m 
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that the Tamil country exchanged its language for 
Telugu or Kanarese during the period of these records. 
The long Marathi inscription of Tanjore of A. D. 1803 
is another instance. Vatteluttu was the prevalent script 
in which Tamil was written in the early centuries of the 
Christian era in the Pandya and Cera countries; in the 
former it gave place to Tamil about the time of the 
Cola conquest * though “ in the insulated malaimdu 
(Malabar) it continued as late as the middle of the 
eighteenth century A. D. ” The Sanskrit language 
employed the Grantha script, closely allied to the 
Tamil in its evolution. Numerous as are the published 
inscriptions from which the evolution of the script can 
be traced with tolerable accuracy, chronological 
arguments drawn from palaeography are generally not 
so conclusive as might be wished, and must be received 
with caution. There are fewer chances of stone 
inscriptions being found to be forgeries than copper¬ 
plate grants and, as a matter of fact, very few Cola 
inscriptions are of doubtful authenticity. One of the 
most conspicuous examples is that of a record f pur¬ 
porting to be dated in the twenty-ninth regnal year 
of a Rajendracola Rajakesari. By mixing up in its 
historical introduction the events of different reigns, the 
record rouses suspicion; its palaeography belongs to 
the fourteenth century, and it is found in a temple 
of which the walls bear no other inscription of an 
earlier date than the reign of Rajaraja III. 

From the tenth century A.D., the period of Co]a 
rule was a great epoch in the building 
Tui pu s. structural stone temples. The walls 

of the new temples, their pillars and their plinths were 
usually covered with inscriptions in coarse of time. 

* TAS. i p. 286. 

f 490 of 1926 , ARE, 1927 II 32 
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The great temple of Rajarajeevara in Tanjore furnishes, 
in this respect, only a leading example of a practice 
very common at the time. We are expressly told * 
that before older structures were pulled down for 
rebuilding a shrine, the inscriptions on the walls were, 
in many cases, copied out in books and re-engraved 
later on the walls of the new structure. Even brick 
temples had sometimes inscriptions engraved on their 
walls. *j* We shall never know the extent of the damage 
inflicted in recent years by the ignorant piety of 
renovators of ancient shrines. Government have been 
unduly slack in stopping such damage; they have 
even refused to lay down a procedure to be followed 
by renovators which would have minimised the extent 
of the damage, f Sometimes inscriptions are found 
engraved on rocks and boulders not forming parts of 
temples, but they are the exception. 

* AS/. 1909-10 pp. 128-9 ; also 92 of 1895 and ARE. 1920 II 17. 

f 123 of 1900; El. vii pp. 145-6, 

{ ARE. 1902, I 8 and G.O. (Madras) 763 Public, 6th August 1902. 
After drawing attention to the destruction of the Kalinari Isvara by the inhabit¬ 
ants of TirunamaaallTir, the government epigraphist says in his report: 41 The 

Nattukkoftai Chetties are spending year by year a portion of their large earnings 
in repairing the ancient Siva temples of Southern India. In the course of these 
* repairs ' they have totally destroyed the following shrines with every one of 
their inscriptions : The Ekamranatha temple at Conjeevnram, the Jatnhukesvafa 
temple on the island of Srirangam, the central shrine of the temple at Tiruvaima- 
malai, the same at Tiruvennainalllir in South Arcot and the same at Tiruppugalur 
in the Tanjore District. Of some of the inscriptions in the first two temples, l 
have inked estartipages in my office. The remainder are lost for ever, as the 
inscribed stones have been dressed again before rebuilding the temples. Many 
other temples are now going to be treated in the same manner.” Government 
declined to restrict the activities of renovators by the issue of prohibitory orders 
as suggested by the epigraphical department which thereupon made ‘ a more 
vigorous attempt to secure impressions of the inscriptions thus threatened with 
destruction,’ This has led to the accumulation of thousands of impressions in the 
epigraphist's office which have little chance, as things stand, of being published 
in any reasonable period even in the bald form adopted in S/I. (Texts). 
There is also a real danger that in the race between publication and collection, 
collection might suffer in the future without publication gaining adequately. 
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The three copper-plate grants known by the names 
of Anbil, Leyden (larger) and Tiruva- 
Legendj j g langadu, as well as the Kanyakumari 
stone inscription of Vlrarajendra, give long legendary 
genealogies intended to bring out the solar origin of 
the Cola dynasty. The Udayendiram plates of 
Prithivlpati II Hastimalla * give a much shorter list 
of the legendary ancestors of Vijayalaya. Of the 
several names in these legendary lists, which are by 
no means identical with one another, f only two or three 
names appear to be historical. Karikala, Koceenganan 
and probably also Killi may be identified with the kings 
of the same names of whom we hear in the Tamil 
literature of the Sangam age. Barring the names of 
these kings, however, and some common legends,—e.g., 
that of Manu sentencing his son to death as he had by 
an accident crushed a calf to death under his chariot- 
wheel, and the story of Sibi rescuing a dove from the 
pursuit of a vulture by offering it his own flesh— there 
is nothing else to indicate the relation in which the 
Colas of the Vijayalaya line stood to those of an earlier 
time mentioned in early Tamil literature. We shall see 
that even in regard to Karikala and Koceenganan the 
account given in the copper-plates is more legendary 
than historical and has little in common with the earlier 
literary accounts. 

The stone inscriptions often contain astronomical 
data which, being less enigmatic than 
Astronomical ia t j l0se f rom the Pandyan inscriptions of 

a later age, have yielded, in the hands of Kielhorn and 
others, results of great value to Cola chronology. It is, 
however, easy to exaggerate the significance of such 

» SI/. II. No. 76. 

f For a comparison and critique of tb^-se lists see TAS* iii; also EE xv. 
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data. “ The fact that a date has been recorded accu¬ 
rately does not prove the authenticity of a record, any 
more than an incorrect date proves that the record 
in which it is put forward is spurious.” * Relatively 
few inscriptions quote any definite era like the Saka 
or Kaliyuga, f but in several instances the details 
furnished are so full and accurate that, together with 
the historical introductions characteristic of particular 
monarchs and the regnal years cited, they have led 
to the attainment of chronological results of precision 
and value. These results show that wh e never possible 
the Cola monarchs followed the practice of choosing 
their successors and associating- them in the administra¬ 
tion of the country in their own life-time. This must 
have been done with the double object of avoiding 
disputed successions and providing opportunities for 
proper training, sufficiently early in life, for the future 
sovereigns of the country. 

Sometimes years elapsed between the date when 
a royal order was issued or some 

Administration. J 

transaction took place, and the time 
when it was engraved on stone. In a record of a 
money-endowment which was made in the thirtieth year 
of Parantaka I, for instance, we are told that part of 
this money was invested in the thirty-fifth year with the 
assembly of a neighbouring village. Some important 

* Fleet, quoted by Rice, EL xiv, p. 340. 

f Writing of the Gramam inscription of Parantaka I which is dated in a Kali 
year and. in which the day is expressed by giving the number of days that had 
elapsed since the beginning of the era, this is what Kielhorn says : 4 'I may add 

that this is the earliest known Co]a date which can be verified and that, of the 
136 dates hitherto examined, it is the only one in which the era of Kaliyuga is 
quoted. Among the same dates 18 quote the Saka era : and of these 12 are in 
Kanarese, 4 in Telugu and only 2 in Tamil inscriptions. The 6aka year 991 is 
quoted in the date of a Tamil inscription of VTrarajendra which does not admit 
of verification.** EL viii p. 261. 

X 164 of 1912, 
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inscriptions give a full account of the different stages 
that intervened between the issue of a royal order, 
especially in revenue matters, and its actual execution. 
A careful study of them throws much welcome light 
on the administrative machinery and practice of the 
time. They also tell us a gi*eat deal about the 
numerous taxes, tolls and dues of various kinds in 
terms not always readily understood, and about the 
numberless changes in place-names that formed such a 
marked feature of the Cola period, We also learn 
much of society, religion, arts and crafts from the 
inscriptions. 

Side-lights on Cola history are often obtained from 
the inscriptions of neighbouring dynas- 
inscriptions of £j, 0s r fhe Rgstrakuta inscriptions of 

other dynasties. . * ° r . 

' the time of Kv§na III, those of the 

Eastern Calukyas and some even of the Eastern 
G an gas, and the inscriptions of the Western Calukyas, 
often go to confirm or modify impressions obtained by 
a study of Cola records. The records of prominent 
feudatory dynasties, or of individuals like Kopperun- 
j inga, become important as we approach the period 
of the decline of Cola power. Hoysala records also 
explain in part the polities of the period of decline. 

Next to the inscriptions, monuments are the most 
interesting and instructive source of 
Monuments. history. And for the Cola period these 

take the form mostly of temples and the sculptured 
halls and towers in them. It was also the age when 
the art of casting bronze images attained its high 
watermark. Though several temples dating from Cola 
times are in a good state of preservation, very little, 
has been clone for the systematic study of their 
architecture and sculpture.,, M. Jouveau-DubreuH has 
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given a shrewd account of their general character¬ 
istics in his Archeologie du sud de I’Inde , and for the 
rest, we have only the haphazard observations scattered 
in the reports of the Archaeological department. When 
monuments standing on the surface have received such 
scant attention, it is no wonder that more ancient 
monuments buried in the soil remain undisturbed. 
\ietthe importance of this branch of archaeology for 
the early history of Southern India can hardly he 
overestimated. * 

Numismatics, which forms an interesting and 
c important branch of archaeology in 

relation to the history of the rest of 
India, has so far not yielded, except in a few instances, 
any striking results for the general history of South 
India. South Indian coinages, however, have “ as yet 
not received a scientific treatment in any way to be 
compared with that which has obtained such valuable 
historical results from the coins of the North.” -j* The 
finds of Roman coins and the coinage of the Madura 
Sultanate have been rather closely studied and with good 
results. During the period of their paramountcy in 
Southern India, the Co}as issued coins of gold, silver 
and copper. Specimens of the gold issues are extremely 
rare ; silver coins are not so rare, and copper pieces of 
different sizes are met with every day. These coins, 
generally speaking, are of two types — one carrying on 
both sides the Cola symbol of the tiger in the centre, 
flanked by the symbols of the subject powers, the Cera 
bow and the Pandyan fish, with a legend giving the name 
of the king ; the other, called by Prinsep and Elliot the 
‘ Ceylon type ; , in which the symbols give place to 

* ASA. 1912-13,110 ; 1915-6,1. 8. 
f Rapso Sources of Indian IShtory ; Cains, p. 123. 
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‘ a nxde human figure, standing oil the obverse and 
seated on the reverse.’ * As the ‘ Ceylon type ’ makes 
its appearance in the reign of Rajaraja I and the type 
with the symbols is known to persist for a long time 
after, even up to the reign of Kulottunga I, the view, 
common at one time, that coins of the ‘ Ceylon type ’ 
are later than those of the other type must be modified. 
In fact, it may be doubted if we have any coin speci¬ 
mens clearly of an age anterior to Rajaraja I, so that 
the ‘ Ceylon type * would appear to be really coeval 
with the other, f None of the known specimens of 
Cola coins have yet been identified with any of the 
coins mentioned in contemporary inscriptions. 

Literature is in other countries the bed-rock of 
history; in India it is often a snare. 
The utter impossibility of basing any 
part of the ancient history of India solely, or 
even primarily, upon literary evidence has been 
deplored by several modern students. Not only is 
there a paucity of professedly historical works, but 
of very few really ancient compositions do we know 
with certainty the time and place of origin. Great 

* Elliot, p. 108. 

t Very little was known of the real history of the Colas when Elliot wrote 
his great work on the ' Coins of Southern India' He indeed dates the origin of 
the * Ceylon type * in the eleventh century (p. 108) and calls it 1 a remarkable 
change ’ from the earlier type ; the CoJa coins actually figured and described by 
him (some of which were considered again by Hultzsch I A . xxi p. 323) support 
this view. 

Rapson {op. cit. sec. 126) stereotypes the theory of Elliot and gives, 
doubtless by oversight, c. A. D. 1022 as the date not only of the introduction of 
the Ceylon type but of * the beginning of the reign of Rajaraja Cola.’ He also 
describes the figures in the Ceylon types thus: " king standing : rev . king 
seated.” It may be doubted if the ‘ rude human figure ’ (Elliot) which Tufrtell 
{//inis, p. It) took to be that of a * riiksasa’ was intended to represent the 
king. A unique silver coin with legend Sri Rajarajadeva (Hultzsch JA. xxv, 
p. 317) combines the squatting figure on the obv. with the symbols and legend 
on the rev , 
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books which, like the Eamayana and the Mahabharata , 
have for ages served as popular cyclopaedias of 
national culture, were frequently revised; the time, 
the authorship and the extent of such revisions are so 
obscure that it is hopeless to make an intelligent use of 
data drawn from these works. * Lastly, in the few 
works of which we have definite knowledge in regard to 
authorship and provenance, a great amount of space is 
taken up by conventional descriptions, and it is seldom 
that we come across the plain downright statement of 
a fact. In Tamil literature, the poems of the Sangam 
age are very realistic and prima facie trustworthy 
and do not share the demerits of the literature of a 
more fulsome age ; but by a cruel irony of fate these 
poems are involved in some chronological obscurity ; 
and the compositions, especially those of the Cola 
period, of which we know the authors and dates, 
exhibit in abundant measure all the defects of court 
poetry. Still, after all allowance is made, the evidence 
from indigenous literature for the history of the Cola 
kingdom will be seen to be not inconsiderable in 
volume and will, if used with care, go far to eke out 
the testimony of archaeology. 

The Cola empire under Vijayalaya and his succes¬ 
sors witnessed one of the greatest periods of literary 
and religious revival in South India. Sometime in 
the tenth or eleventh century A.D. ; the canonical 
works of South Indian Saivism were arranged more or 
less in their modem form by Nambi Andar Nambi, who 
was also its first hagiographer and whose work formed 
the basis of the far more elaborate Tiruttondar Puranam, 
known generally as Beriya Puranam , of Sekkilar, a 
contemporary of Kulottunga II in the twelfth century. 

* Foulkes's articles in the Indian Antiquary on “ Civilisation of the Dekkan 
down to the 6th Century B. C." (viii pp. Iff) are a measure of what is possible 
with only such sources at our disposal. 
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Great as is the value of the tradition preserved by these 
writers, they are to be accepted more as witnesses to 
beliefs current in their own times than as correctly 
recording what we should now call the early history of 
$aivism. This distinction has not been sufficiently 
considered by those writers who have drawn rather 
freely from Sekkilar in their accounts of transactions 
that took place centuries before his time. Moreover, 
a careful study of the Periya Furanam reveals that 
many details for which there is no warrant in Nambi 
Andar Nambi’s short notes on the saints make their 
appearance for the first time in fsekkilar’s account; 
and for aught we know, bekkilar was guided only by 
his imagination and by popular belief. Such details, 
however valuable as reflecting a definite, and as it 
happened the final, stage in the growth of Saiva 
hagiology, should not be accepted, without sufficient 
corroboration from other sources, as part of the early 
history of Saivism in South India; much less would 
they be entitled to credence if they are opposed to 
the testimony of contemporary inscriptions or other 
evidence equally trustworthy. It seems only proper, 
therefore, that we accept the beautiful pen-pictures 
which abound in Sekkilar's great work as idealised 
accounts of life and society as be saw them in his own 
day rather than as studies and portraits of a bygone 
age. Thus the description of the Brahman village of 
Adaniir and of the hamlet of pariahs attached to it 
in the story of Nanda, the pariah saint, may well be 
used in any re-construction of rural life in Cola times, 
allowance being made, of course, for the play of the 
well-understood conventions of literature that dominate 
such accounts. 

Equally remarkable is the settlement of the 
Vaisnava canon of the “ Four Thousand Sacred 
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Ilymns * which took place about the same time a3 the 
Saiva canon was fixed by Nambi Andar Nam hi. The 
Divya-suri-carita and the Guru -paramparai form the 
Vaisnava counterpart of the Periya Puranam from 
which they differ in providing an elaborate, though 
impossible, chronology for the lives of the Vaisnava 
saints, the Alvars. In addition to being a record of tradi¬ 
tions and beliefs prevalent at the time of their compo¬ 
sition, these works furnish the background necessary 
for a proper estimate of Ramanuja and his place in the 
history of Vaisnavisin. And the great commentaries on 
the hymns of the Alvars, written in a peculiar jargon 
more Sanskrit than Tamil, though perhaps of a slightly 
later age than the Cola period, still have great value for 
us, as they record in a casual manner several incidents 
of Cola times. This feature, as well as the idiosyncra¬ 
sies of language that mark these commentaries, some¬ 
times assists us in elucidating the Cola inscriptions. 

'C* 

.Among works of secular literature which can be 

dated with aocuraey, the most interesting from our 
point of view are the Vira$QMyqm of Buddhamitra, the 
Kalingailupparnni of layangondar and the three ulas 
and the Kulottungan Pillait-tamil of Ottakkuttan. The 
first/is a work on Tamil grammar composed by a 
Buddhist writer in the reign of Vlrarajendra. The 
Yapparunyalam and the Yapparunyalak-karikai are other 
works on one branch of grammar, prosody, by a Jaina 
writer, Amitasagara, of somewhat earlier date. These 
three works possess glosses slightly later than the 
original texts ; and the examples cited by the authors 
of these commentaries to illustrate particular rules 
of grammar are often of uncommon interest; the)'' 
provide fresh information, and confirm, and some¬ 
times elucidate, data drawn from the inscriptions. The 
Kalingattupparani of Jayangondar is a war-poem of the 
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conventional paraai type, which has for its subject- 
matter the conquest of the Kalinga country by 
Karunakarat-tondaiman, the celebrated generalissimo 
of Kulottunga I. The poem is justly celebrated 
for the excellence of its diction and its superb 
display of metrical effects; it fetched the title of 
Kavic-cakravarti (Emperor of Poetry) to its author, 
a title which seems to have been kept on as a sort of 
poet-laureateship, or at any rate was conferred also 
on Ottakkuttan who, though himself a poet of no 
mean order, paid his predecessor the high compliment 
of imitating him closely in his Takkaydyapparaai on a 
well-known theme of mythology. For all its fabulous 
and supernatural elements, and the absurd hyperboles 
characteristic of it, the Kalmgaltupparani is still 
valuable to the historian as it furnishes much welcome 
information on the Cola genealogy and on the details 
of the Kalinga campaign of Kulottunga, including the 
route taken by his army. Parts of the poems were 
translated into English by V. Kanakasabhai some years 
ago, and the translation was published in the Indian 
Antiquary. Ottakkuttan chose the uld as the vehicle 
of his encomiums on three successive monarchs who 
followed Kulottunga I. The uld is, like the paraui, 
a conventional literary form. If the paraui is par 
excellence a war-poem, the uld is just its opposite ; free 
from the cares and anxieties of his high station, with 
no troubles domestic or foreign to cloud his happiness, 
the king with his retinue is conceived as going for a 
stroll round the capital city; the beginning of the uld 
generally gives a more or less studied account of the 
achievements of the king and his ancestors, and pro¬ 
vides a somewhat detailed description of the chief men 
among his courtiers who accompany him and the place 
they occupy in the administration of the country; this 
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part of the poem is of considerable historical value. 
What follows in the ula is not of much immediate 
interest to us; it is, to a modern student, a monotonous 
account of the amorous looks and the tell-tale acts of 
the women of the city who, at the sight of the king, 
become agitated and love-sick. Besides the three ulas , 
on Vilcrama, Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II, Ottak- 
kuttan also wrote the Kulottunga-solan - pillait - tamil, a 
child-poem on Kulottunga II; notable for its fine 
sentiment and high eloquence, this poem is not nearly 
so useful to us as the ulas. 

The number of late chronicles and. Sthalapuranas 
is legion. The Navacolacarita, a Vlra-saiva compilation 
available in a Kanarese and a Telugu version, the 
Brhadisvara-mahatmya or the Colavamsacaritra in Sans¬ 
krit, of which there is a Tamil translation among the 
Mackenzie Mss., and the Kovgudesa-liajakhal , also in the 
same collection of manuscripts, are the leading examples 
of this class. But as Fleet has observed, * the fanciful 
nature of such works and their utter want of reliability 
for any purposes of early history “ are disclosed at 
once by the very, slightest thoughtful examination.’' 

Though not copious, the evidence from Chinese 
writings is extremely valuable on 

Foreign evidence, .. t . 

account of its settled chronology and 
the matter-of-fact nature of the data furnished by it. 
Arab travellers, Muslim historians and the early 
European travellers like Marco Polo give important 
hints on the impression made by South India on 
foreign observers in those days. This line of external 
evidence is of particular'value for an understanding 
of the nature and extent of the foreign commerce 
of the period. 

* IA. xxx pp. 6-7, 
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Chapter II. 

EARLY NOTICES 

According to tradition, the Cok country comprised 
the land between two streams having 
The Country. same narne> Vellaru,* in the north 

and the south, the sea on the east and Kottaikkarai in 
the west. This area includes the modern districts of 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore and part of the Pudukkottah 
state. The Kaveri and its brandies including the 
Coleroon (Kollidam) dominate the landscape of this 
generally flat country which slopes gently towards 
the sea. The low tableland of Vallam broken by 
small ridges of grit and sandstone to the south and 
south-west of Tanjore, and a number of protruding 
masses of crystalline rock, of which the Trichinopoly 
rock in the centre of the fort is the best known, are 
the only relief to the monotony of the level surface. 
To find any hills of importance, we must turn to the 
northern taluks of the Trichinopoly district lying on 
the border, if not altogether outside, of the Cola country 
proper. The delta of the Kaveri is a large alluvial plain 
“ devoid of ail natural eminences, save the ridges and 
hillocks of blown sand, which fringe the narrow strip 
of beach along the sea-coast. ‘ The sea rolls upon a 
shelving sandy shore unbroken by rocks of any kind ■; 
hence the coast is remarkably monotonous in aspect. 

* * ka<}al kilakkiU-terkuk-karai puraj Vellaru 
ku<Ja-tisaiyil kojtaikkaraiyuin— va<}a tisaiyil 
gna^u VelJarirupattu najkadam 
Sonatpik-kellaiyenac-col. 

Though ascribed by some to ICamban (see e. g.p. 56 of the Szlamandala sataham ) 
the venba seems to be more ancient in origin; others ascribe it to Auvaiyar . 
(Taylor III 42). Kot|aik-karai “ means 1 fort bank ’ and tradition says that it 
refers to the great embankment of which traces still stand in the Kulittalai taluk 
of Trichinopoly ”— Gazetteer of the Tanjore l)t> I p. 15. 
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The whole surface of the delta is one even level of 
paddy fields interspersed only with tops or clumps of 
cocoanut, mango and other fruit trees. There are no 
forests or tall tree jungles/’ * The soil is very favour¬ 
able also to the bamboo and the plantain. 

The glory of the Kaveri forms an inexhaustible 
theme of early Tamil poetry. This 

The KiivSri. . , J , i o , • 

noble stream was released from his 
water-pot by the sage Agastya in response to the 
prayer of the king Kanta and for the exaltation of the 
* children of the sun/ f She was the special banner 
of the just race of the Colas, and she never failed them 
in the most protracted drought. The yearly freshes in 
the Kaveri formed the occasion of a carnival in which 
the whole nation from the king down to the meanest 
peasant took part. 

Kaveripatnam on the coast, about eight miles to 
the north of Tranquebar, serves to 
identify the Kaveri proper from amidst 
its more considerable offshoots that find their way to 
the sea, and the little village apparently marks the site 
of the Cola emporium of ancient renown. + Negapatam, 
about ten miles south of Karaikkal, also on the sea 
board, was perhaps known to Ptolemy as an important 
town ; at any rate it became a seat of trade and the 
centre of many religious faiths including Buddhism, 
long before it attracted the attention of European 
merchants and missionaries. Tanjore, Triohinopoly, the 

* Tiinjore Manual > pp. 4-5 ; Trichinopoly Manual pp.2-3. 

+ M'anhri&kalai I, 9-12 ; 23-4 

% u According to some it is the Chabaris Emporium mentioned by Ptolemy 
in the 1st cent. A.D. The inscriptions secured from the modern Kaverippattanaifc 
and its vicinity leave no doubt as to its identity with KavirippThnpa|tinam alias 
PuhSr, though the monuments of Pallavanlccaram and Sayavanesvara are not of 
such early date as could be expected ” ARE , 1919 II 2. 
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modern representative of the more aneient Uraiyur 
which is now a suburb of Trichinopoly, and Kumba- 
konam are the other notable cities of the Cola country, 
Gangaik onda-co 1 apuram, at the meeting point of the 
modern districts of Trichinopoly, S. Arcot and 
Tanjore, rose into prominence as the Cola capital in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and is now a small 
place with a magnificent temple in ruins. 

Of the origin of the name Coja we have no know¬ 
ledge whatever. The learned Parime- 
The name Coi.i lalagar is inclined to make it the name, 
like Pandya and Cera, of a ruling family or clan of 
immemorial antiquity * and renown. The story of the 
eponymous brothers Ceran, Solan and Pandiyan is 
doubtless an instance of euhemerism. f Whatever its 
origin, % the name Cola was from the earliest times 
used to describe the people and the country subject to 
the sway of the Cola dynasty of rulers. Col. Gerini's 
attempt to connect the word with the Sanskrit Kala 
(black), and with Kola which “in the early days 
designated the dark-coloured pre-Aryan population of 
southern India in general,” is hardly more convincing 
than the efforts to derive it from Tamil ‘ Colam * 
(millet) or Sanskrit 1 Cora ’ (thief). § 

* See /Curat No. 955 and his gloss on. it. 

+ Caldwell, Tbtnevelly, p. 12. 

X Mr. L* V, Ramaswami Aiyar, to whom 1 referred the question, writes to me 
as follows : “ Tam. Cola does not appear to be directly connected with any 
extant Tamil or Dravidian base. This tact of course need not necessarily lead 
us to postulate a foreign origin for the word, * # * r If the postulate 

that—w—may have in some circumstances (for which we have parallels in 
Dravidian) changed to—3—, is justified, then one might conceivably connect 
Cola with CHI — with the meanings ‘to whirl’, ‘to hover’, and explain 
‘ Cola * as 4 hoverer. * ** 

§ See Gerlni-A Researches, pp. 85 ff and 101-3. There appears to be some other 
evidence, however, in support of Gerini’s view that a stream of dark emigrants of 
the negrito race, the descendants of the so-called Raksasas of old, came to Malaya 
from Southern India and were followed by their early successors, the Dravidians, 
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Other names in common use for the Colas are 
Killi, Valavan and Sembiyan. Kitti 


Other names. 


perhaps comes from ‘kil 


The crest. 


meaning 

‘ dig' or ‘ cleave ’ and conveys the idea of a ‘ digger 1 ; * 
this word often forms an integral part of early Coja 
names like Nedungilli, Nalangilli and so on, but almost 
drops out of use in later times. ‘Valavan' is most 
probably connected with 1 valatn ', ‘fertility', and 
means owner or ruler of a fertile country, such as the 
land of the Kaveri was. Sembiycin is generally taken 
to mean a descendant of Sibi, I - a legendary hero 
whose self-sacrifice in saving a dove from the pursuit 
of a falcon figures among the early Cola legends 
and forms the subject-matter of the Sibijataka among 
the Jataka stories of Buddhism. + 

The Colas adopted the tiger as their crest; the 
same animal was figured on their 
banner. Not one of the numberless 
references to this Coja emblem which occur in Tamil 
liteiature tells us anything of its origin. Some late 
local chieftains of the Teiugu country who claimed 
descent from Rarikala adopted the lion-crest ^ 

who constituted the pre-Aryan population of India, cf. Elliot Smith, Human 
History pp. 69-71. But Gerini exaggerates the cultural importance of these pre¬ 
historic movements of population. He confounds them with later ones that took 
place in historical times after Southern India was more or less aryanised in its 
culture, and he goes on to suggest that the Indian culture of Siam, Kambhoja and 
otJ»er places had its origin in the earliest pro-historic movements, (p. 101). For 
Coja ’ cSra, thief, see Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures , 1918, pp. 8-9, 

*Dr. Pope suggested the fanciful equation Ki.'ili — Pallavan (IA. xxix 
p. 250.) Even if Pallava is accepted as the correct form of the word, rather than 
Pallava (Skt. ‘ sprout ’), it would mean more properly * people dwelling in low 
lands’ (palJam), and not ‘diggers’. It may be doubted if the Pallavas were 
indigenous to Southern India ; and unless they were, it would be vain to look for 
a Dravidian origin for their name. In any case, they were by no means the same 
as the Cojas. 

f See e.g. the VtrasZliyam , comment on. Tattita, v. 3, 
t Yazdani— Ajanta I pp. 4-7. Krom— Boro Budur vol. i, pp.J^S—7, ' 

§ El\ xi, p. 338. Jr 
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Ami the Sindas of the Naga family, who used the 
Yyaghralafichana, had the story that Smda, then- 
eponymous ancestor, born of the serpent king Dhara- 
nendra at Ahicchatra in the region of the Sindhu, was 
reared by a tiger. A slightly different form of the 
story makes him the offspring of a union between God 
&iva and the Sindhu, brought up on tiger’s milk by the 
kimr of serpents.* These late inventions only confirm 
the°fact that the origin of the tiger-crest was forgotten 
quite early by those who had adopted it. 

The grammarian Katyayana knew of the Codas, f 
The earliest records which mention the 

Early References. an d which can be dated with 

certainty are the As'okan inscriptions, $ where they are 
\ mentioned among kingdoms which, though not subject 
to Asoka, were on friendly terms with him. The Colas, 
like the Tandy as, are spoken of in the plural in all the 
versions of the Asolcan edicts, and this has been held to 
imply that «in ASoka’s time there were more than one 
Coda and one Pandya king’. § 

Two or three poets of the Sangam make rather 
enigmatic references to an invasion of the South by 
the Moriyar (Mauryas) and one of them, Mamulanar, 
also speaks of the wealth of the Nandaa hidden 
under the Ganges at Pataliputra. All the three poets 
agree that, in the course of the invasion, the Mauryas 
cut for their chariots a new path across some rocky 
mountain. Mamulanar alone furnishes some more 
details, He says that the Vadugar formed the vanguard 
of the invading Mauryas [Aham 281); elsewhere 

* EL iii. 231-2. 

•J* M<*hUbhasya> cd. Kielhom, II p. 270. 

I Vide Hultzsch Inscription?— Index s. v. Cola. 

D. Bhandarlc w-Asoka p. 38. 



he adds that, the Kosar undertook the subjugation 
of the South and that, as the Mohur chieftain couth 
nued defiant, the Maury as came down with their 
great forces on a warlike expedition to the South 
{Aham 251). Now, as Asoka distinctly states that the 
Tamil kingdoms were not politically subject to him, 
and as there is little possibility of any Maury an 
invasion of the extreme South having taken place 
after his time, we have necessarily to ascribe the 
events mentioned by Mamulanar to a period anterior 
to Asoka’s accession. In other words, this poet must 
be taken to provide a much earlier and doubtless more 
dependable, if somewhat meagre, confirmation of tlvo 
stories of Bindusara’s conquests in the Deccan and 
Southern India recorded by the Tibetan historian 
Taranath. * The Kosar, who occupied the Tulu 

* See M. S. Rarnaswami Aiyangar, Studies in South Indian Jainism , pp. 12 < IT, 
for a succinct summary of the evidence on the subject; also Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Beginnings , pp. 88 fif. Following Pandit M. Ragliava Aiyangar, M. S. R. lays 
(p. 134 ff. op, tit,) undue stress on vamba in the phrase vamba ntoriyar 
{Ahum 251), quotes late and obscure Gutta legends of the tenth century A. D. in 
support of his notion that the Imperial Guptas were confounded tby MSmu- 
lanur with the more ancient Mauryas, arid seeks to establish a fifth century date 
for Mamtilanlr and his contemporaries of the Sangam. The fact that Pandit 
Ragliava Aiyangar does not now see as much force in these arguments as he once 
did, and has suppressed them in the second edition of his Slran A engat £uvan f 
perhaps renders otiose any detailed discussion, of these views. The phrase 
* vamba ntoriyar ’ is used by Mamulanar only once *, he himself, elsewhere, talks 
only of the ‘ wbriyar ' and so do the two other poets, Parankorranar {Aham 69) 
and Atiraiyanar (Puram 175). The expression cannot therefore be made much 
of, especially because * vamba' is an adjective with several meanings of which 
1 unsteady/ 1 restless,’ is admittedly one. And supposing for a moment that 
Mamulanar was thinking of the Imperial Mauryas, he knows of the Nandas and 
their wealth,—nothing could have struck him more than the ‘restlessness' of 
these Mauryas, eager to annex all the kingdoms of India to their empire. Even 
accepting the other meaning suggested for the word ‘ vamba / ‘ new,’ we are not 
aware of any insuperable difficulty in supposing that, at the time when .ofamulanur 
was writing, the Maury an expansion to the South was a fact of recent history. 
One fails to see moreover how some confusion between the Mauryas and the 
Guptas that marks the legendary genealogy of an obscure clan of rulers in 
North India can furnish an analogue for a similar confusion in the mind of a 
South Indian Tamil poet of unknown age ; much less, how such inferential 
confusion can be made the basis for suggesting a date for the poet and his 
compositions. M. S. R. was strongly influenced by Smith’s view of Sanuulra- 
gupta the Indian Napoleons campaign in the South based on his early 
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country and have been with good reason identified 
with the Satiyaputa of the Asoka inscriptions, * 
perhaps agreed to serve as wardens of the marches for 
the Mauryan Empire in the South; when they found 
the chieftain of Mohur troublesome and themselves 
unequal to subjugating him, they were assisted in their 
task by the advent of Mauryan troops with a Yaduga 
vanguard. Mohur is probably represented to-day by its 
modern namesake in the South Arcot district, not far 
from the famous Attur pass through which, in recent 
times, Iiaidar Ali came down so often on the southern 
plains, t 

If this view of the relation of the Maury as to the 
South Indian states is accepted as 
RelaUorUo Mauryan correct) ft wou ]d follow that there was 

a slight set-back to the Mauryan power 
in the south sometime late in Bindusara’s reign or early 
in AsSoka's, as these states, especially Satiyaputa, seem 
to have improved their political status in regard to the 
Mauryan Empire before the date of the Rock Edicts 
II and XIII. 

The part taken from the sixth century 13. C. by 
Southern India in the growing com¬ 
merce between the Western countries 

identification of ‘ Palakka* of the Allahabad pillar inscription with Palghat, which 
is no longer considered sound. Mr. P. T, Srinivasa Aiyangar says of Aham 281 : 

41 The Kosar are called here Va<|ugar.” It may be so; in which case Vadngar 
murmur a of this verse should be a brier allusion to the failure of the Kosar 
to subdue Mohur, narrated at greater length in Aham 251. But Mr. Aiyangar’s 
assertion that the Konkan Mauryas “ were the only possible Moriyar who, in 
conjunction with the Kosar, could have attempted a raid into the Tamil country ” 
is hardly convincing. See his Tamils pp. 522-3. 

* It should be observed that, though Satiyaputa occurs in the singular in the 
•Asoka inscriptions, the Kosar are always mentioned in the plural in Tamil 
literary works. 

•f Studies in South Indian jainism p. 140, Many other places also bear the 
name Mohtir and the identification of the pla#e must be considered tentative. 
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and those in the East as far as China is sufficiently 
known. * Of the direction and nature of this trade and 
of its economic importance, something will be said 
further on. Here we may note that to this commerce 
we owe, in the main, two valuable notices of Southern 
India and the Cola country separated by about half 
a century. The Periplus Maris Erythraei is the inter¬ 
esting handbook of an Alexandrian merchant, “ which 
was written in the time of Domitian (81-96 A. D.) , and 
by the evidence furnished by Pliny the Elder.” f 
The anonymous author of this short treatise tells us a 
little about the Cola country in particular which, con¬ 
sidering the paucity of early notices of the Coromandel 
coast, is of uncommon interest to the student of Cola 
history. He says: “ Beyond Colchi there follows 
another district called the coast country, which lies on 
a bay, and has a region inland called Argaru.” This 
statement is best understood as pointing to the division 
of the Cola country into two parts, a coastal district 
and an inland district. There is, as we shall see, 
evidence of Cola rule from two centres at this period— 
Puhar or Kaverippattinam on the coast and Uraiyur 
inland. Pattdnam, meaning a port-town, was the name 
of the Coja capital on the coast, and the phrase in 
the Periplus, ‘ the coast country, which lies on a bay', 

* See Kennedy JRAS. 1898 pp. 248-87 for a full discussion of this subject. 
Prof. Jules Bloch in his paper “ Norn dtt Riz'* (.Etudes Asiatiques Vol. T, pp. 
37-47) denies that the Greek term for rice is derived from Tam, AriU ; and he 
holds that there is not much evidence, philological or other, in proof of the part of 
South India in this trade, which might after all have been confined, at any rate 
until a very late stage, to Northern India and to the land routes. L. V. Rama- 
stVami Aiyar IA, Vol. lit pp. 178 ff., after a careful examination of Bloch’s 
position on the etymology of the Gk. Oruzan, comes to the conclusion: “ Varigi 
or Varizi may be postulated for Dravidiaii 'from whieji, with characteristic 
modifications, 3ie Greets could have borrowed that word.” Kennedy's conclusion 
that maritime trade between South India and the West dates from the sixth or 
even the seventh century B. C. still seems good. 

+ Rostovtzetr—^Vm/ and Economic History of the Roman Empire p. 91. 
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unmistakably recalls the Pattinam of the Pattinappalai, * 
specially as it is placed in contrast with ‘ a region inland 
called Angara,' which doubtless is the same as Vraiyur. 
The author has named each of the districts after its 
chief town. It is remarkable that, while he knows the 
name ‘ Cerobothra' and ‘ Pandian,’ he does not 
mention ‘ Cola.' His information on the east coast of 
India is meagre and apparently based on hearsay, f 
He mentions also three market towns and harbours 
‘ where the ships put in from Damirica and from the 
north ’, which ‘ in order as they lie ’ are ‘ first Camara, 
then Poduca, then Sopatma '—names now not easily 
identified t, though Sopatma may be the same as 
^o-pattinam of Tamil literature, now called Markanam. 

Writing about half a century later, the geographer 
Ptolemy has rather more to tell us 
about the Cola country and its ports 
and inland cities. § Leaving aside all doubtful names 
which cannot be properly identified, we find that he 
gives particulars sufficiently precise of the positions of 
Kaveripatnam (Khaberis) at the mouth of the Kilveri 
and of Negapatam (Nikama) ; and as Cunningham has 
said: “ Cola is noticed by Ptolemy, whose Orthura regia 
Sornati must be Uraiyur, the capital of boranatha, or 
the king of the Soringae, that is the Soras, Choras or 
Cholas. 1 ' % Ptolemy also makes mention of the ‘ Borai 

* The quotations are from Sclioff : Periplus. Schoff says : " Coast country 
is from the native name, ‘ Co^a coast/ 1 Colamandalam. (p. 241). 1 iiis is hardly 
satisfactory as Cola-mancjlalain only means Coja country, not coast. 

See Rawlinson — Intercourse between India and the Western World 

pp. 121-2. 

t Schotr—p. 242. Kanakasabhai p. 29. Also 14. viii, p. 149 n. QJMS. xxi. 
pp. 413-4, 

§ See Ch. I, sections 12, 13, 68, and 91 in Me. Crindle’s edn. of Bk. VTI in 
IA. xiii. Also Caldwell — -Comp. Grammar, pp. 92 ff. Kanakasabhai (p. 29) 
makes many shrewd suggestions on the identification of Ptolemy’s names, 

T1 Ancient Geography p. 631. See also, Caldwell— Comp. Grammar p. 93. 
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nomads ’ with * Sora the captial of Arkatos,’ “ One is 
strongly tempted to suppose that here,” as Caldwell 
remarks, “ the names given by the natives of the 
country to his informants had got transposed/’ and 
that, consequently, we have to consider Arkatos as the 
capital of the Sorai nomads. Arcot is not so modern a 
name as it is often imagined to be. " A Cola prince¬ 
ling by name Alisi is said to have had for his residence 
“Arkkadu surrounded by paddy fields ”, + and very 
likely Arkkad means “ forest of Ar ” (Bauhinea 

Racemosa), ar or atti being' a Cola emblem. This 
Ark kudu may or may not be identical with the Arcot 
celebrated in later days as the seat of the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic 5 but it is probably the same as Ptolemy's 
Arkatos. ^ From the statement of Ptolemy on the 

# Caldwell says: <l General Cunningham objects to this identification that 
Arcot is quite a modern name ; but it must, as Cob Yule has pointed out, be at 
least as old as 1340 A.D., for it is mentioned by Ibn Batuta. The name is properly 
ur—kad } Tam. the six forests, and the Hindus of the place regard it as an ancient 
city, though not mentioned by the name in the PurSnas, and point out the ‘ six 
forests’ in which six of the rifts of the ancient period had their hermitage.” ( op.cii . 
pp. 93-4.) Such local legends are not of much value in the face of the much 
stronger and earlier evidence cited. Ptolemy places Arkatos in the country between 
Mt. Bettigo and Adeisathros ( VII, 1. 68 ); but on account of the inextricable 
confusion into which he falls over the second of these names (IA. xiii. p. 337), 
this does not help us much in the location of Arkatos on a modern map. 
The references in the early Tamil literature are valuable in this respect. Cunning¬ 
ham was doubtless influenced by Yuan-chwang’s data about Chu-lien when lie 
proposed to identify Ptolemy’s Sora, the capital of Arkatos, with Zoraorjora 
(the jorampun of the maps), an old town lying immediately under the walls of 
Karnui (Anc, Geogr. p. 626.} 

•J- Poem No. 190 (anonymous) of the Narrhuti has the following 



tengamal viritar—iyareralisi 
vandumiisu neyda—*nelli<}ai malaru 
m ar iy al an ga 1 ani — yark kutjanna. 

There is also a stray venba (Perundogai No. 988) which mentions Aljsi-kadu , the 
kudu (forest) of Alisi. This princeling had a son Sendan, who is sometimes 
connected with the Coja capital UraiyHr {Kurundogai No. 258). Arkkiuju is said 
to be in the Coja country by the editor of the Afarrfotat. 

J See Yule and Burnell- Hobson-Jobson s. v. Arcot, where it is pointed out 
that of several places of t&s name in the Southern districts besides the town of 
Arcot near Vellore, one in Tanjore would correspond best with Harkatu of Ibn 
Batuta. 
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iSorai nomads * and ‘Arkatos,’ the inference has been 
made * that there were two different Cola countries 
or kingdoms at the same time; it is quite possible, 
however, that the * Sorai nomads * were some nomadic 
tribe or tribes in the Cola country itself. That such 
tribes were in existence, and that some of the early 
Coja kings, especially Karikala, made an effort to 
civilise them and train them to more settled ways of 
life, is borne out by Tamil literature. 

The early chapters of the Maha vamsa contain 
testimony, sufficiently authentic and 

Pali books. . ' . . . , 

precise, to the early intercourse bet¬ 
ween the Cola country and the island of Ceylon; and 
generally, the early literature of Pali Buddhism makes 
very valuable, though scanty, allusions to the land of 
the Colas and Kaveripattinam, its most celebrated 
emporium. Some of these references must be as old 
as the Periplus, if not earlier. “ The Questions of 
King Milinda,” a Buddhist work of the beginning 
of the Christian era, mentions Kola-Pattana among 
the best-known sea-port towns of the time, and Kola- 
pattana must be, says Rhys Davids, some place on 
the Coromandel coast, f Most probably this is a 
reference to Kaveri-pattinam, the Pattana par excellence 
on the Coromandel coast, which figures elsewhere in 
Pali Buddhist literature as well. M. Sylvain Levi has 
pointed out that Puhar, the great centre of traffic 
between Southern India and the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, was the original abode of the somewhat obscure 
sea-goddess Manimekhala — “ girdle of gems ”—after 
whom Madhavi's celebrated daughter and the poem of 
Sattan narrating the story of her spiritual life came to 

* D. R. Bhandarkar-.4.r0/&z p, 39. 

+ Rhys Davids-X/tf Questions of King Milinda (S BE) i, p. xliv and 
ii. p. 269. 
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be called. * In the Jataka story, Akitti, in order to 
escape the attentions of his admirers, left the neighbour¬ 
hood of Benares for the Tamil country where he spent 
some time in a garden near Kaveripattana. 

According to the Mahavamsa , the island of Ceylon 
began to fall under powerful Coja influences very early 
in its history. The relations between the Damilas and 
the natives of the island form one of the main strands in 
the narrative of this valuable chronicle, and the syn¬ 
chronisms furnished by it are among the more import¬ 
ant sources of our knowledge of Tamil history and 
chronology. Though on several occasions the chronicle 
speaks only of Damflas in general, still the distinction 
between the Pandya and Cola divisions of the Tamil 
country is well known and clearly observed in the 
Mahavamsa. Towards the middle of the second century 
B. C., a Damija of noble descent, Elara by name, came 
to Ceylon from the Cola country (Colarattha), over¬ 
powered Asela who was then ruling in the island, and 
himself reigned as king for forty-four years, ‘ with even 
justice towards friend and foe on occasions of disputes 
at law.' f Many stories are told in illustration of the 

* I/IQ. vi 597 ff. Without stopping to argue the matter fully, M. Sylvain 
Levi finds an easy explanation in 4 Tamil nationalism ’ (p. 607) for the view 
which ascribes an early date to the poem. The relation between the NyayapravWa 
of Dinnaga and the Manintlkalai xxix is not simple, as readers of Professor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Manintekhalai in its Historical Setting must see. 
And a careful examination of the other systems of philosophy propounded in 
that canto shows that there are many truly ancient doctrines in it which would 
not be easy to explain on the basis of a late date such as the sixth century A. D. 
See S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, J1II } viii and ix. 

1 have my own doubts if Canto xxix does not bear signs of a remodelling. 

f See Geiger’s Mahavamsa chh. xxi-xxv for the narrative. Geiger thinks 
that ‘Cola-country’ means ‘Southern India. ’ (Trans, p, 143 n. 4). This is 
unnecessary and seems to go against the precise expressions in the original, like 
Cola-rattha (xxi 13) and dakhinain Madhuram pur am Ftindu-rajassa (vii, 50), 
besides the common form Damija employed of both countries. Further, the story 
of the justice done by the king to the cow that lost its calf narrated of EJara in 
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justice of his rule, and among them is that of the king 
sentencing his only son to death for having unwittingly 
caused the death of a young calf by driving the wheel 
of his chariot over its neck. Though not a follower of 
the Buddha's creed, this king lived on friendly terms 
with the Buddhist bhifc/cus * of his realm, and his rule, 
so long as it lasted, was in every way acceptable to his 
subjects. Ilis rule was confined to the northernmost 
section of the island and the Mahaganga, now Maha- 
waeliganga, was its southern limit, f Then began a 
wav between Elara and Dutthagamani, so called because 
he was wroth with his father who stood in the way of 
his fighting the Damijas ; the object of Dutthagamaui in 
undertaking this war was twofold : to restore the politi¬ 
cal unity of Ceylon and to bring glory to the doctrine 
of the Buddha by driving out the Damijas addicted to 
false beliefs. The details of the campaign that followed 
are very clearly recorded in the Mahavamsa ; £ success 
attended the arms of Dutthagamani, and his conquered 
foe was pursued up to the vicinity of Anuradhapura, 
and Elara met his death in a heroic combat with 
Dutthagamani beneath the walls of that city. Then 
Dutthagamani marched into the city, “ and when he had 
summoned the people from a ydjanct around, he celebra¬ 
ted the funeral rites for king Elara. On the spot where 
his body had fallen, he burned it with the catafalque, 

the MV. is localised at Tiravarur on the continent, and there is a stone monument 
in that place representing the central incident of the story, See Epigr . Zeylanica 
iii pp, 1-47 for the chronology of the MV. “ The length of Epra’s reign may 
be accepted as correct.” ibid p. 5 n. 1. 

* MV. xxi, 21-6. 

f MV. xxii 86 and xxiv 4. 

\ Geiger-transl. pp. 290-1 gives a lucid account of the details of the war. 
On one occasion seven Damija princes were defeated in one day (XXV 10), and 
altogether thirty-two princes are said to have been thus overpowered in the war 
(ibitf. 75). They were probably all commanders of EJara’s forces which garrisoned 
many fortresses on the frontier and elsewhere. 
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and there did he build a monument and ordain 
worship.” And even in the days of Mahanaman, the 
author of this part of the Mahammsa, in the sixth 
century A. D., the princes of Lanka, when they drew 
near to that place, were wont to silence their music, 
because of this worship. Of these transactions that 
loom so large in the early history of Ceylon, there is 
no trace in Tamil literature * apart from the legend of 
the prince and the calf which is placed in the reign of 
Mann. We therefore lack all means of judging the 
extent to which the. fortunes of the Cola monarchs of 
the mainland were involved in the establishment and 
the overthrow of Elara’s power in Ceylon. 


s See JR AS. 1913, pp. 529-31. Some vague popular legends connect 
the poet of the Rural, TiruvaHuvar, with a merchant prince, Elela Singa, 
(V.R.R. Dikshi tax-Studies in Tamil Literature and ffittory- pp. 129 fif.), but 
tio one knows where these come from, and they lack all claim to credence and 
can furnish no basis for a date for TiruvaHuvar. For other instances of Tamil 
influence in Ceylon, not specially known to be Cola, see MV. xxi 10, Sena and 
Guttaka ; xxxiii 56, Pujattha and others; xxxiv, 19 ff. for the infamous career of 
Anulii-devi who made over the country to a succession of her Tamil paramours. 
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Chapter III 

THE COLAS IN EARLY TAMIL LITERATURE 

The earliest Cola kings of whom we have tangible 
evidence are those mentioned in the 
Nature, of the Early ^artgam literature. Scholars are -now 
generally agreed that this literature 
belongs to the first few centuries of the Christian era. * 
The internal chronology of this literature is still far 
from settled, and this remains at present an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of giving a connected account of 
the history of the period. We gather the names of 
kings and princes, and of the poets who extolled them ; 
we also learn much of uncommon interest about the life 
and work of the people. Some of the kings, we can see, 
were men of real distinction with a good title to fame * r 
and the poets were often great artists who could add 
beauty to truth in the manner of their expression. In 
this body of early Tamil literature, the individuals 
depicted stand out in bold relief and their characteristic 
traits are most unmistakably revealed to us ; it is thus all 
the greater pity, that we cannot work it into a connect¬ 
ed history. We shall see that when the chronology 
becomes firm, with the Colas of the Vijayalaya line, 
literature loses its early qualities of realism and 
strength, and lapses, particularly in the delineation of 
persons, into the easy devices of court poetry. 

Two names stand out prominently from among 
those of the Cola kings known to the 
Two great kings. g a ngam literature; and their memory 

ia cherished in song and legend by a loving posterity • 
they are those of Karikala and Koccenganan. There is 

* There are still some who do not accept this view. See, however, 
PK. pp. 16 tT. and Studies* pp. 1-18 and 70^2. 
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no sure means of settling the order of their succession, 
of fixing their relations with one another and with 
many other princes and princelings of about the same 
period. If Puhar or Kavirippumpattinam rose in im¬ 
portance only in the time of Karikala, * then the civil 
strife between the two branches of the Colas, one of 
them apparently stationed at Uraiyur and the other at 
Puhar, may be taken to fall in the period subsequent 
to the rule of Karikala. In any event, this strife 
between the rival branches of the royal family appears 
to have been a constant factor in the annals of the 
Colas of the Sangam age. Even Karikala, the most 
illustrious among them, had his own troubles in the 
beginning. *j* 

* This is how the obscure line pirangu-nilai-madattu-urandai-pdkki (1. 285) 
of the Pa{tinappalai has been generally understood by .modern writers. But under 
the name of KSkandi {ManimUalai-xsi ii, 1. 37) the city seems to have had great 
celebrity from very early times. Cf. n 2 at p. 561 of Pattiippat(n »(l93l). A nun 
Soma from this place seems to be mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions of the 
second century B. C. (Luders, No. 817), The Silappadikciram gives a legend 
of the foundation of Uraiyfir (Koli) being due to a cock (ko\i) winning in a fight 
against an elephant on the spot, x 11. 247-8. 

t Kanakasabhai’s work The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago (1904) 
remains still invaluable in many respects. But working solely upon mss. of works 
little understood at the time, he succumbed to a natural temptation to formulate 
conclusions on material that had not been subjected to any proper criticism. 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar (fyran-£engu{(iivan, ed. 2, pp. 106-7 n) raises 
several valid objections to Kanakasabliai's scheme of genealogy of the Ceras 
and the Colas. But the Pandit's own scheme of Co]a genealogy {ibid, p. 103) is 
not altogether free from uncertainties, though it must be admitted that it is the 
best among those put forward so far. That Karikala had two sons ManakkiUi and 
Peru-Vipr-Killi ; that Ne<jung|gi was the brother of Na^conai, and that" these were 
the children of ManakkiUi, and that PerunarldJli of RajasEyatn fame {Puram 16) 
was the son of Ne«Jungi]li and identical with the prince who sought refuge with 
MalaiyamSn Tirumiujikkari (Puram 174), that Kijfl Vajavan (of the ManimJkalat) 
and Nalangityi (the foe of Ne<}ungi]Ji) were the sons of Virar-KilJi, all these 
statements are based on assumptions which, however plausible, seem to lack 
positive evidence. Again, it appears unlikely that the same prince, Irayasuyam- 
Ve£ta Perunarkkilli, was aided on the same occasion both by Senguttuva and 
Malaiyaman Tirumutjikkari; there is nothing in the language of Silapp. xxvii 
11. 118-23 and Puram 174 to suggest such an identification ; on the other hand 
there is something to differentiate the tw \ 
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Before we proceed to discuss the kings of the 
Sangam Age, some attention may be 
Myths. given to the legends about the mythical 

Co]a kings known to this literature. The Colas were 
even then looked upon as descended from the sun *•—a 
fact that received elaborate emphasis in later times in 
the long mythical genealogies incorporated in copper¬ 
plate charters of the tenth and eleventh centuries, in 
the Kanyakumari stone inscription of Vlrarajendra, 
and in literary works like the Kdingattupparani and the 
Vikramasolan Ula. Coeval with Agastya and Parashi- 
rama was king Kantan, whose devotion to the former 
brought the river Kaveri into existence, f and who at 
the bidding of Parvati (Kanni) entrusted bis kingdom 
for a time to his illegitimate son Kakandan, in order to 
escape the fury of Parasurama, who waged relentless 
war against all Ksatriyas. $ He ruled from Campa, 
later on called Kakandi, Puhar and Kavirippum- 
pattinara. Another legendary hero was Tungeyil- 
erinda-todittot-cerabiyau, who destroyed some mysteri¬ 
ous flying fortress of the Asuras § and also instituted 
in Puhar, at the instance of Agastya, an annual festival 
to Indi a of the duration of twenty-eight days, The 
story of the king who sentenced his son to death for 
having killed a calf by rash driving || and that of 
another who rescued the dove from the hawk, but 
not the names of Mann and Sibi, are known** to this 

» Man 'muhalai : sengadirc-celvan tirukkulam, Padigam, 1. 9, Sil. vii-27; 
xxix 11. 1-2. 

t Manl > Padigam, 11.10-2. 

J Manl xxii 11. 25-37. 

§ Puram 39 and the references quoted thereunder. This recalls the 
Tripura-samliara of Siva. 

T| Manl i, 11. 1-9. 

|| Manx xxii 1. 210 and n. It should be observed that this story does not 
occur in the earlier anthologies. 

** Puram 37 11. 5-G and n . 
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early literature. The king of the bird-story is, however, 
once called &embiyan. * Some of these legends, like 
the story of the calf and the prince, f the origin of the 
Kaveri and the institution of the festival to Indra, are 
not found in the anthologies of the Sangam, and make 
their appearance for the first time in the twin epics 
of the Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai which may, 
at the earliest, be dated some generations subsequent^ 
to the reign of Karikala. 

Karikala, the greatest among the Colas of the 
Sangam age, was the son of Ilanjetcenni 
distinguished for the beauty of his 
numerous war-chariots. X Karikalan means ‘ the man 
with the charred leg/ and the name perpetuated the 
memory of a fire-accident in the early years of the 
prince’s life; § in later times, under Sanskritic influ¬ 
ences, the name was explained as ‘ Death ( kala ) to kali ’ 
or ‘ Death to (enemies’) elephants.’ Karikala was 
deprived of his birth-right and confined 
in a prison by his enemies for some 
years. The plucky manner in which he effected his 
escape and established himself in power is a favourite 
theme with the poets. *[f 


Karikala. 


Accession. 


“ Like the tiger cub with its sharp claws and its curved 
stripes growing (strong) within the cage, his strength came to 
maturity (like wood in grain) while he was in the bondage o£ his 


* ibid. 1. 6. 

t This story is localised at Tiruvarur by the Periyapurfi-nam, a work of the 
twelfth century A. D. 

% 1 Uruvappahrer. 9 Paranar {Puram 4 ) and Perungunrur Kilar {Puratn 266 ) 
celebrated him. Line 130 of the Porunar-arruppadai gives his relationship 
with Karikala, 

§ Verse 3, end of Porum r- arruppadai. 

D PaUinappalai 11. 220-228 and Porunar. 11. 131 flf. —- translated below. 
A venba in the PaUiuioli says that a certain Pidarttalai rendered much help 
to Karikala, 
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enemies. As the large-trunked elephant pulls down the banks 
of the pit (in which it has been caught) and effects its escape 
by filling in the pit, and joins its mate, even so after deep and 
careful consideration, he drew his sword, effected his escape 
by overpowering the strong guard (of his prison), and attained 
his glorious heritage in due course.” 

Again, 

« This lord, dreaded by bis enemies like Mnrugan’s anger, 
inherited the throne from his mother's womb; * he forced his 
enemies to do his behests, and filled with uneasiness the lands of 
those that dkl not submit ; like the young sun spreading the rays 
of dawn on the ocean before rising in the sky, bo from the day 
he began to crawl as a baby, he bore on his shoulders his excellent 
country, and daily increased its prosperity. As the fierce whelp 
of the lion, proud of its strength greater than that of Death, while 
it has not yet given up sucking the breast of its dam, quickly 
kills the elephant in its first hunt for food,” 

so ‘ Karikala-Cola with the garland of ar pleasing to 
the eyes' fought a great battle at Venni in which the 
Pandya and the Cera both suffered a crushing defeat, f 
Venni has been identified with Kovil 
Venni, a village fifteen miles to the east 
of Tanjore. Though we know very little of the circum¬ 
stances that led to this battle, there can be no doubt that 
it marked the turning point in Karikala's career; for in 
this battle he seems to have broken the back of a wide¬ 
spread confederacy formed against him. Besides the 
two crowned kings of the Pandya and Cera countries, 
eleven minor chieftains took their side in the campaign 


Battle of Venni. 


* NaccinMkimyar explains this by an absurd story. This means, 
apparently, that he did not come of the direct male line) of the Coins, a fact 
which may account both for his early troubles and for his father s name — 
Ijaiyon, ‘prince/ Contra Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India p. 92. 

*|* The text has: iru-peru vhidarum orn hilaUtaviya ( 146 , Porunar ), Nacci- 
nurkkiniyar takes this to mean that they died ( padumpadi ) ; but the Cera, we 
know, sustained a wound in his back, and committed suicide by the process of 
slow starvation- Vcidcikldruttal, on which see Purciin 65 11. 9-11 and Pandit 
V, Svaminatha Aiyar’s n . thereunder. Also Studies p. 20 and#. 
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and shared the defeat at the hands of Karikala. * 
Much sympathy was felt for the Cera king, who was 
wounded at his back, the last disgrace that could befall 
a soldier on the battle-field, and who expiated his 
cowardice by committing suicide; f this is how one of 
Karikala’s own friends, the poet Vennikkuyattiyar, 
possibly a resident of Venni and an eye-witness to the 
battle, addresses the monarch : J 

“ Oh ! descendant of that warrior who, sailing on the wide 
ocean, compelled the winds to fill the sails of his ships ! § Oh, 
Karikfd-valava, lord of mighty elephants ! By this victory thou 
hast displayed the greatness of thy valour which faced the fight 
and carried it to success. Is not he even nobler than thee,—he, 
who, after attaining great celebrity in the world, feels now the 
shame of a wound in his back, and starves himself to death on 
the plain of Venni watered by the freshes (of the Kaveri) ? ” 

If Venni was the first great battle of Karikala’s 
reign which established him firmly on 
his throne and secured for him some 
Sort of hegemony among the * three crowned monarchs * 
of the Tamil land, there was no lack of other opportuni¬ 
ties for the exercise of his arms. He defeated a con¬ 
federacy of nine minor chieftains in a battle at Vakaip- 
parandalai: Paranar, a contemporary both of Karikala 
and his father, mentions this fact, *[f but tells us nothing 
of the cause of the battle or of the enemies of Karikala. 
The poet of the Pattinapjoalai describes fully the 
destruction carried by the forces of Karikala into the 

* Ahani 55, 246; also Puram 65, 66. 

t * VSl-vadakkirundanan ’ ( Puram 65, 1. 11) does not seem to mean that 
the. king eut his throat with a sword (P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils p. 336) 
but that he held a sword while starving, to indicate the cause of his action- 
yalotju vatjakkirundan (comm.) 

t I may say once for all that in the translations that follow, I have made use 
of all existing translations—-Kanakasabhai, Pope, P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 

§ A reference to another legendary Coja king. 

H Ahum 125, 
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territories of his enemies and the awe inspired by his 
deeds of valour, * and adds that as a result of his cam¬ 
paigns, ‘ the numerous Oliyar submitted 
to him, the ancient Aruvajar carried out 
his commands, the Northerners lost splendour, and the 
Westerners were depressed; conscious of the might of 
his large army ready to shatter the fortresses of enemy 
kings, (Karikala) turned his flushed look of anger 
against the Pandya whose strength gave way; the line 
of low herdsmen was brought to an end, and the family 
of Irungovel was uprooted.’ If we disregard the vague 
statements about Northerners and Westerners in these 
lines from the PatUnappalai, we see that for all his 
heroism on the battle-field Karikala’s permanent con¬ 
quests did not extend much beyond the land of the 
Kaveri. The Aruvalar were the inhabitants of the 
Aruvanad which comprised the lower valley of the 
Pennar, just north of the Kaveri delta country. The 
Oliyar were perhaps some nomadic tribe of nag a extrac¬ 
tion, whom Karikala converted to a settled life, f The 
description of Kavirip-pumpattinam and its foreshore, 
which takes up so much of the Patlinappalai, gives a 
vivid idea of the state of industry and commerce under 
Karikala who is said to have promoted the reclamation 
and settlement of forest land and added to the pros¬ 
perity of the country by multiplying irrigation tanks, t 


Of Karikala’s personal life we hear next to nothing. 

While Uruttirangannanar, the author 
of the Pattinappalai, tells us vaguely 


Personal Life. 


* 11. 228-73 ; the following lines 274-82 are translated here. 

+ Aham 141-selkudi nirutta perumbeyark-KariHl. This poem has been 
misunderstood as containing a reference to the Kurumbar. 

X Kaclu koimi na<Jakki kujando^u vahun-berukki-f.t'. destroying forests to 
extend the inhabited country, and digging tanks to improve fertility. Pattinap - 
pZlai 11. 283-4. ® 
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■ V 

that he enjoyed the society of women and children, * 
the late annotator Naccinarkkiniyar, possibly repro¬ 
ducing a correct tradition, states that Karikala took to 
wife a Vejir girl from Bangui*, f a place celebrated in 
the poems of Tirumangai Alvar for the heroism of its 
warriors. A. daughter of Karikala, Adimandi by name, 
is the subject of many poems. She lost her husband, a 
Cera prince, by name Attan Atti, who was drowned in 
the Kaveri, but subsequently, by the power of her chas¬ 
tity, she is said to have brought him back to life. $ 


Karikala’s faith in the Vedic religion and the poig¬ 
nancy of the grief Paused by his death 

Religion. Death. „ . . . . ,, 

find moving expression m the following 
lines of Karungulal-Xdanar: § 

“ He who stormed his enemies’ forts dauntlessly ; who 
feasted his minstrels and their families and treated them to 
endless draughts of toddy ; who, in the assembly of Brahmans 
noted for knowledge of dharma and purity of life, guided by 
priests learned in their duties and attended by his noble and 
virtuous queen, performed the vedie sacrifice in which the tall 
sacrificial post stood on a bird-like platform (< garudacayana ) f 
within the sacrificial court surrounded by a high wall with 
round bastions ; he, the great and wise king alas ! is no more ! 
Poor indeed is this world which has lost him. Like the 
branches of the vengai tree, which stand bare, when their 
bright foliage has been cut down by shepherds eager to feed 
their cattle in the fierce summer, are his fair queens, who have 
cast off their jewels.” 


From very early times Karikala became the centre 
of many myths which, in modern times, 
have often been accepted as serious 
history. The Silappadikaram which, with studied 


* ibid 11. 395-9 

f Tolkappiyam, PoruJ. Aha. 30. 
t Sit* xxi 11. 11 ff. and n. 

§ Pur am 224. 
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fairness attributes to each, of the three Tain il monar¬ 
chies some conspicuous success against northern Aryan 
kings, gives a glorious account of the northern 
expedition of Karikala * which took him as far as the 
Himalayas and gained for him the alliance or subjec¬ 
tion of the kings of the Vajra, Magadha and Avanti 
countries. The raising of the flood-banks of the Kaveri 
by Karikala seems to be first mentioned by the 
Malepadu plates of Punyakumara, f a Telugu-Coda 
king of the seventh or eighth century. Nothing can 
be more typical of the manner in which legends grow 
than the way in which this story mingles with another 
stream of legend centring round Trinetra Pallava, and 
culminates in the celebrated jingle of the late Telugu- 
Coda plates : car ana-sard ruha vihata - vilocana -pallava- 
trildcana - pramukha-khila - prithi vis vara -kdrita - kdvert- 
ttra, X which has been made the basis of conclusions 
of the highest importance to the chronology of Early 
South Indian History. The choice of Karikala to the 
Cola throne by a state elephant which was let loose for 
the purpose from Kalumalam and which discovered 
him at Karur, and his conquest of Kanci and settlement 
of agrarian colonies in the Tondaimandalam are other 
elements in the Karikala legends that can find no 
support from the earliest authorities on his reign. 
It would seem that the Tondai-nad was ruled by 
Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan in the days of Karikala; and 
there is no satisfactory evidence in support of the 
suggestion that has been made that this chieftain was 

* git. v. 1L 39-110. 

t Kavera^-taiLTya—vHolhiaghaRA—prasamaaa—pramukha—dyanekatisayar 
karinah * * * * KarikSlasya, EL xi—No. 35,11. 3-5. 

% “ He Who caused the banks of the Kaveri to be constructed by all the* 
(subordinate) kings led by the Pallava Trinetra whose third eye was blinded 
by his lotus foot*” 
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the grandson of Karikala, or, at least, a viceroy ap¬ 
pointed by him after his conquest of Kane!. * 

We now pass on to Nalangijji and his rival Nedun- 
gilji who, judging from the civil war 

Civil War. between them which lasted till the 
death of NedungiJJi t the Kariyaru, must have 
belonged to rival, branches of the Cola family which 
ruled with Puhar and Uraiyur for their respective 
centres. Nalangilli had a younger brother, Mavalattan ; 
and his memory is preserved to us by the poet Tiimap- 
pal-kannanar who, when Mavalattan lost his temper in 
a game of dice and hit him with a die, so rebuked him 
that later he felt the need for an apology and composed 
a short poem, £ which is the only relic of this inflam¬ 
mable princeling and his boon-companion, the 
Brahman poet of Damal. § 

The Manimekalai mentions a great battle at the 
Kariyaru. in which the Pandya and the Cera were 
defeated by a junior prince (Ilangon) of the Cola 
family in the reign of MavankiHi, also called Nedumudik- 
killi and Killivalavan in this poem. This battle has 
been identified with the one in which Nedungilli met 
his fate and the civil strife came to an end ; || from this 
the inference has been drawn that the Ilangon of the 
Manimekalai was no other than Nalangilli, and that 
Nalangilji was the younger brother of Nedumudik-killi : 

* See Studies, essay II, for a full discussion of these points. 

t Though Ne^ungiHi figures without any attribute in some colophons, there 
is nothing to prevent his being identified with the king who died at the Kariyaru, 

J Pur am 43. 

§ Pttrananum Intro dn. pp. 39-40. 

K xix, 11. 125-7. 

|| Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar op. cjt . pp. 101-2. 
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gome writers go further and argue that because Nalau- 

gilli is called &e tcenni-Nalangilli, * he may be a 

grandson of Ilanjetcenni, the father of Karikala, with the 

result that Nedumudik-kijli, Nalangilli and Mavalattan 

turn out to he three sons of Karikala. But there is 

nothing except the name in favour of identifying the 

two references to the Kariyaru in the Pvrananuru and 

the Maaimekalai ; nothing is known of the circumstances 

of Nedungilli's death at the Kariyaru, a fact which 

finds only the most casual mention in the colophon to 

Puram 47 : we are to infer from this that as there was 
#* ' 

a civil war between Nalangilli and Nedungilh, a fight at 
the Kariyaru might, by proving fatal to the latter, have 
closed the strife. On the contrary, the battle of the 
Kariyaru described, though briefly, yet with considera¬ 
ble vividness, in the Manime/calai , appears as a first-class 
event in the foreign relations of the Co]a kingdom, and 
not as a petty fight incidental to a quarrel among blood 
relations ; and there is no suggestion in the context 
that the Cera and the Pandya were, on that occasion, 
eno-aged in aiding one Cola prince against another. 
The last argument adduced from the name Setcenni- 
Nalangijli is not without force, and it appears quite 
likely that he and Mavalattan were the sons of Karikala. 

Nalangilli forms the subject of no fewer than four¬ 
teen pieces in the Purananuru, and 
Nalangilli. Kovur-Kilar, who contributes half the 
number implies that the king enjoyed, like Karikala 
himself, a sort of vague hegemony among the Tamil 
states, and sings with intelligible exaggeration : f 

“ As true wealth and happiness are seen to follow in the 
wake of virtue, so the two umbrellas (of the rivals Pandya 
and Cera) follow thy peerless umbrella which is raised aloft, 

» Puram 27, 1. 10. 

t Puram 31 ; Kanak. )>. 73. 
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resplendent in the sky, like the fnll-moon. Ambitions of fair 
fame thou wouldst stay nowhere but in thy victorious camp. 
Thy elephants chafe, whose tusks are blunt with battering the 
walls of thy enemies’ forts. Eager for fight, thy soldiers who 
wear anklets, make nothing of marching through wide stretches 
of forests to reach the enemy country. Thy war steeds starting 
from the Eastern sea stay not till the waves of the Western 
ocean wash their hoofs; in line, the kings of the North keep 
watch with sleepless eyes as they dread the possibility of thy 
marching against them.” 

The poet who praised his lord with such strident notes 
was no base sycophant. . In striking contrast with 
the foregoing, is the moving exhortation to peace 
addressed to the king when he was besieging Uraiyur 
in order to reduce Nedungijli to submission : * 

“ He does not wear the white flower of the palm. He 
does not wear the garland of the dark-boughed margosa. Thy 
garland is a wreath of the ar, and so is that of him who wages 
war with thee. If either of yon loses the battle, it is your house 
that loses ; in the nature of things, it is impossible that both of 
you win. Your action, therefore, forebodes no good to your race ; 
this strife will rejoice other kings who, like you, ride on pennoned 
chariots.” 

This nbble advice of the poet would seem to have 
fallen on deaf ears ; for, as we have seen, the epithet 
KtiritjRrrut-tunjiya applied to Nedungijli seems to imply 
that the war came to an end only with his death. 

Nalangilli, like several other princes of the age, 
cultivated literature himself, and of the two poems 
preserved from among his compositions, one takes the 
form of an uncanny oath in the following terms : f 

“ If gently approaching my feet, one prays for a favour, 

I shall grant him with pleasure my ancient kingdom, nay, I shall 

* 45 ; Kanak. p. 73. The palm and the margosa were respectively the 

Cera and Fitntjya emblems* 

t Pur am 73 ; Kanak. pp. 74-5. 
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give my life for his sake. If, like a blind man who stumbles on 
a tiger sleeping in the open, one is so foolish as to slight my 
strength and oppose my will, he shall hardly escape with his life. 
If I do not advance to the fight and cause (my foes) to suffer like 
the long-stemmed bamboo trampled under foot by a huge 
elephant, may my garland be crumpled in the wanton embraces 
of dark-haired harlots, who can never love with a pure heart.” 

That Kavmp-pumpattinam with its extensive trade was 
in Nalangilli’s possession, * and that Vedie sacrifices 
were common in his reign f are facts well attested 
by our sources. There is a poignant note of melancholy 
in some of the poems on Nalangilli $ composed by 
Uraiyur Mudukannan Sattanar, and it is not easy to 
decide if this is due to the poet’s own temperament or 
to the incidents of the civil strife. It would appear that 
Nalangilli died at a place called Ilavatidigaip-palli. § 

Nedungilli, the opponent of Nalangilli in the civil 
war, is addressed in two poems by 
Nedungdu. Kovur-Kilar, the author of the exhorta¬ 
tion addressed to both of them to cease from their strife. 
These poems add a little to our knowledge of the 
occurrences in the war. One of them mentions that 
Nedungilli was once shut up in Avur which, like 
Uraiyur, was beset by the forces of Nalangilli. The 
poem gives a graphic description of the effects of the 
siege: 5f 

“The male elephants, not led out to bathe with the 
female herd in the large tanks (outside the fort), nor fed with 
balls of rice mixed with ghee, chafe at the posts to which they 
are chained, heave long sighs, and with their trunks rolling on 

* Puram 30 11. 10-12. 

+ ibid 400, 1. 19. 

t ibid 27, 29. 

§ Col. to Puram 61 where he is called Nalangilli Setcenni, 

Puram 44. Kanak. pp, 73-4. 
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the ground, trumpet loudly like thunder. Children cry for want 
of milk, the women plait their hair without flowers, the mansions 
of the city resound with the cries of people wailing for want of 
water. It is not possible to hold out any more here, thou, master 
of fleet steeds I If thou wouldst be kind, open the gates (to the 
enemy) saying, ‘ This is yours ; ’ if thou wonldst be heroic, 
open the gates and lead thy soldiers out to victory ; to be neither 
the one nor the other, to close the strong gates of the fort, and 
to shut, yourself up in a corner behind the high walls, this, when 
one thinks of it, is shameful indeed J ” 

Nedungilli, then, had ambition without courage, 
and brought much suffering on himself and his subjects 
by his pusillanimity. Like all cowards, he seems to 
have lived in constant dread of treachery and foul play. 
When he was besieged at Uraiyur, a minstrel, Ilandattan 
by name, who bad entered Uraiyur from the camp of 
Nalangijli, was taken to be a spy, and was about to be 
killed when Kovur-Kilar put in a successful plea for 
his life being spared. The short poem is a fine picture 
of bardic life in the &angam age : * 

“ They fly like birds and traverse many a long and arid 
route in search of patrons, and with untutored tongue, sing their 
praises; pleased with what they get they feast their train, eat 
without saving, give without stinting, and pine only for honour. 
Such is their living which depends on the free gifts (of patrons). 
DoeB this ever hart others P No, to be sure. Only, they exult in 
their triumphs over rival bards, and when their rivals’ faceB are 
cast down, then do they walk proudly, and are well pleased ; they 
have thus a primacy of their own, not less than persons who, like 
you, have attained to the rulership of the earth,” 

Close to Nalangijli and Nedungilli in time, because 
the same poets are found composing 
poems in their praise, was Killivalavan 
who died at Kulamurram. Another Killivalavan, the 
subject of a single poem of Kovur-Kilar, f is said to 

* Pur am 47. Kanakas abhai, 73. 

f Pnrayn 373. 
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have died at Kurap-palli. It has been suggested that 
these two kings are identical, * and if that be so, this 
poem of Kovur-Kilar composed after the king had 
captured Kamvilr, depicts a later stage in his Cera war 
than another t poem by Alattur Kilar, which describes 
Karuvur still in a Btate of siege. Killivalavan is 
celebrated in eighteen songs by ten different minstrels, 
and himself figures as the author of a poem in praise of 
his friend Pannan, t the lord of Sirukudi. He ruled 
with Uraiyur as his capital. § “ This king, who (we 
may infer) possessed considerable ability, was both 
brave and generous, but somewhat, headstrong. Hence 
a great deal of good advice is, in a very tactful way, 
offered to him by the minstrels; and he seems to have 
been all the better for it/’ The following lines are by 
Vellaikkudi-nakanar, who was rewarded on the spot 
by a remission of the arrears due on his lands. 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For boundary the ocean wide. 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not, 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till, and wide. 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land 
Divide ; but of the three, whose drums 
Bound for the battle’s angry strife, 

Thou art the chief, 0 mighty one ! 

Though the resplendent sun in diverse quarters rise ; 

And though the silvery planet to the south decline ; 

Thy land shall flourish, where through channels deep, 
KavSri flows with bright refreshing stream. 

Along whose banks the sweet cane’s white flowers wave 
Like pennon’d spears uprising from the plain. 

* IA. xxix p. 250 n 2. Dr. Pope says that Kuriip-pafli is the same 
as Kulainujjam, ‘ Pavilion by the tank.’ 

-(- I’uram 36. 

J Puram 173. 

§ Puram 69, 1. 12. 

*[) IA. xxix pp. 251-2, Puram 35; i have reproduced Pope’s translation. 
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Let me speak oat to this rick country’s king ! 

Be easy of access at fitting time, as though 
The lord of justice sat to hear, and right decree. 

Such kings have rain on their dominions at their will! 

The clouds thick gather round the sun, and rest 
In vault of heaven :—Bo let thy canopy 
Of state challenge the sky, and spread around 
Not gloom, but peaceful shade. Let all thy victories 
Be the toiling ploughman’s gain. 

Kings get the blame, whether rains fail, or copious flow. 

And lack the praise : such is the usage of the world. 

If thou hast marked and known this well, 

Reject the wily counsels of malicious men. 

Lighten the load of those who till the soil. 

The dwellers in the land protect. If thou do this 
Thy stubborn foes shall lowly bend beneath thy feet. 

The siege and capture of Karur, the Cera capital, 
was, doubtless, the greatest military achievement of 
this king, and has called forth a number of poems. 
Thus Ilattur Kilar made an effort to divert the king’s 
attention from his enterprise and save Karur from 
destruction, by gently reproaching him with pitting 
himself against a foe unworthy of his mettle * 

Whether thou wilt destroy or wilt release, 

’ Tis thine to ponder which befits thy name i— 

The axe, bright-edged, long-handled, sharp by file 
Of smith black-handed, smites the fragrant boughs 
Of guardian trees in every park around ; 

They crashing fall and scatter the white sands 
Of An-poruntham's river cool, where sport 
The damsels with their golden bracelets gay ; 

Thro’ town, and all the guarded hall are echoes heard, 

And yet their king in pleasure slumberB on ! 

With bow-armed host, thy war-drum sounding loud, 

’ Twill shame thee to have fought such feeble foes. 

‘The intercession was unsuccessful; the fair city 
fell’; and a poetess, Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar, gave 

* Pur am 36. iA. ibid p. 253. 
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expression to her grief as follows *: 

Thou scion of tlie Cola Lord who saved 

The dove from woe, — Chief of the wrathful hosts. 

Armed with the gleaming darts that work havoc, 

As when a fiery dragon, angry, fierce,— 

Bearing five heads, with gleaming poisonous tooth. 

Has enter’d the vast mountain-cavern, where 
The golden creepers twine ;—and from the sky 
Fire issues forth and loudest thunderbolt ; — 

Thon saw’st the lordly city old, whose king 
Was circled round by girded elephants. 

There in dark deep moat alligators congregate. 

In the wide waters of the guarded lake 

Are crocodiles that fierce in fight 

Dart forth to catch the shadows cast 

By gleam of watchman’s toroh at midnight hour. 

Its walls like burnish’d copper shone. 

This seemed not fair to thine eyes ; for thou didst 
Work destruction mightily, glorious king ! 

‘ The delicate lyric warning against arrogance * 
addressed to the proud conqueror by Mulam-kilar of 
&vur must have been composed soon after the capitula¬ 
tion of Karuvur: t 

“ Thou art the mighty one, who sparing not the guarded 
fort broke thro ’ and slew its king and made the yellow gold, 
erewhile his crown, anklets to grace, 0 ! hero ! thy conquering foot. 

Thy land is so fertile that a tiny piece thereof, where a 
she-elephant might rest, can nourish Beven lordly elephants. 

That we may ever see, as now, the necks of thy traducera 
bend, and those who land thee raise their heads, be thou, great 
king I pleasant of speech, and easy of access.” 

Kovur - Kilar also described this event at some 
length in a poem that has not been preserved in its 
entirety. J 

* Pur am 37 ; IA, ibid. 
f Pur am 40 ; I A. ibid , 254. 

} Pur am 373. 
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The poems of the Purananuru are silent on the 
relations between Killivalavan and his southern neigh¬ 
bour the Pandya; but a poem of Nakkirar * in the 
Ahananuru makes pointed reference to a defeat sustain¬ 
ed by the forces of a Killivalavan under the walls 
of Madura at the hands of the Pandya commander- 
in-chief, Palaiyan Maran. In the absence of any 
indication to the contrary, we may assume that the 
king whose defeat is alluded to by Nakkirar was the 
one that died at Kulamurram. f Killivalavan evidently 
waged war in another direction against the Malaiyaman 
chieftain of Maladu, a district on the banks of the 
Pennar which had Tirukkoyilur for its centre. Though 
we cannot be quite certain of it, the Malaiyaman 
against whom this expedition was directed seems to 
have been Malaiyaman Tirumudik-kari who is cele¬ 
brated in several poems of the Pur am by Kapilar and 

* Ahatn 345. 

*1* This identification was first suggested by Kanakasabhai, p. 76. But I am 
unable to follow him in identifying this king further with r (a) ValavankiUi who 
was 1 maittunan ’ to the Cera king iJenguHuvan, and was established on the Coja 
throne by the latter after suppressing, in the battle of Nerivayil, a rebellion in 
which nine princes of the blood royal had taken part (p. 75) ; and ( b ) the Coja 
king of the Manimlkalai and the father of Udayakumaran (p. 77). It is not certain 
that the twin Epics of the Anklet and the Jewel-belt relate to the same period of 
time as the poems of the Purananuru and the other anthologies, and it is not 
clear how far the incidents mentioned in the epics may be treated as historical, 
and not simply meant to furnish a familiar background to a romantic story ; there 
is, above all, a total lack of correspondence in the facts relating to the different 
kings whom Kanakasabhai proposes to identify. The phrase ' maittuna>valavan- 
kilW of the SilappadikUram (xxvii-1. 118) is not the same as * KilJivalavan/ and 
as thero is nothing in the numerous poems of the Puram to suggest that the 
latter's succession to the throne was disputed, we must be slow to accept the 
identification in this case. It must also be observed that, as Pandit M. Raghava 
Aiyangar, {op. cit. p. 33) points out, the Cola contemporary of 3engu$!uvan was 
according to the Silappadiknram } PerungiJli, whom A<}iyarkkunallar calls 
PerunarkiJli; and the Pandit himself identifies him with Rajasuyarn-ve{U 
Perunarkilli, and this, in itself, is really more plausible than the suggestion of 
Kanakasabhai. The absence of all mention of a fight at the Kariyaru or a combi¬ 
nation of the Pandya and the Cera against Kulamurrattu-tufijiya Killivalavan, 
taken along with the positive references to his siege and capture of Vafiji and 
his defeat at Madura, all of which are admitted by Kanakasabhai. is fatal to 
his other proposition. See also P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar History of the Tamils 
pp. 430-31. 
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Marokkattu Nappa&alaiyar for the liberal patronage he 
extended to the minstrels, a trait which is emphasised 
also by Kovur-Kilar in the following poem by which 
he succeeded in releasing the children of the Malaiya- 
man from a cruel death to which the victorious Cola 
monarch had condemned them : * 

“Thou art of the royal line of him who saved the clove 
from affliction and many another sufferer ; 

These are children of the race that, in their concern for 
the learned, share their food with them and save them from 
want, and under whose fostering care men lead happy lives ; 

See these little innocents, how Brat they stood fearing the 
sight of thine elephants ; then, forgetting that, were daunted by 
the aspect of thy hall ; and now stand trembling with troubles 
ever new ! 

Hear me, and then follow the promptings of thine own 
desire I ” 

A panegyric by Marokkattu Nappasalaiyar applauds 
in equal measure and with much art the generosity, 
justice and heroism of this king, f 

“ Descendant of him who to save a dove from grief 
entered the balance whose beam was tipped with the carved 
white tusk of the heavy-footed elephant ! Giving in grace was 
born with thee, and is not thy peculiar praise. 

And, when one ponders how thy sires of old destroyed the 
mighty fort suspended in the sky which foes dreaded to 
approach,—to slay thy foes is not thy peculiar praise ! 

And since the council of Uraiyvh', impregnable city of the 
valiant Solar, is the home of Equity ;—Justice is not thy peculiar 
praise ! 

0 Valavan, swift horseman, whose stout arms are like 
fortress-bars, whose wreath attracts every eye, how then shall I 
sing thy praises ? 

* Pur am 46 ; JA, xxix p, 256. 

t Puram 39 i I A, xxix pp. 253-4/ 
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How shall I tell of thy glorious prowess that withered the 
fadeless Vanji, destroying the Ceran king with his mighty chariot 
cunningly wrought, who planted his guarded bow-banner on the 
immeasurably lofty gold-tipped peaks of Himalaya.” 

Two short odes on the death of the king, though 
they reveal nothing of the identity of Kulamurram 
where he died or of the circumstances attending his 
death, are noteworthy for the quaintness of their 
conceits. One of them is by the gifted poetess, 
Marokkattu Nappasalai: * 

If in his mind against thee he were wroth. 

Or if in outward act he showed his rage, 

Or if he touched thee with afflictive hand. 

Thou eouldst not have escaped, 0 Death ! 

Thou took’at. great Valavan, entreating him, 

Like minstrels, bowing low, with suppliant hand. 

Praising, thou didst bear off his life, 

Leader of hosts that crowd the glorious field. 

Crowned with gold wreath, Lord of the mighty ear ! 

The other, by Masattanar of Aduturai, though 
somewhat commonplace, as observed by Dr. Pope, 
still does not lack power : f 

Death ! Right silly art thou, ruthless one : 

Through lack of sense thou eat’st thine own seed-corn ! 
Thou yet shalt see the truth of what I say, 

Warriors with gleaming swords, and elephant and horse 
Fell on the battle-plain that flowed with blood ; 

Daily he was insatiate, slew his foes, 

And fed thine hunger ! Like thyself a strengh 
He had that knew no ruth nor vengeance feared. 

This Valavan who wore great golden ornaments. 

Whose flowery garland swarmed with humming bees, 
Since thou hast borne away,—who shall appease thine 

hunger now ? 

* Puram 226 ; IA. xxix 283. 
f Puram 227 ; IA. xxix 23+. 
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Another renowned Cola king of the time was 
Kopperimjolan who also ruled from 

Koj>p eroft jolan . -r-r « M « t • •» n , , i ,. . 

Uraiyur. Himself a poet, * * * § he was an 
intimate friend of two poets—Andaiyar of (Irum) Pisir 
and Pottiyar. Andai (owl) sounds more like a nick¬ 
name than a name proper f ; hut the poet is not known 
by any other name. He was a native of the Pandya 
country and gave some good counsel $ to the king of 
that country, Arivudai Nambi. Pottiyar was a native 
of the Cola country and resided at Uraiyur. The 
intimate friendship between these and Kopperufijolan 
became a classic example in later literature § like that 
between Damon and Pythias. Andai was a jolly good 
fellow and his poems ring with the true enjoyment of 
life. Asked once why, though old, his hair had not 
turned grey, he gave the answer : 

My years are many, yet my locks not grey : 

You ask the reason why, ’tis simply this 

I have a worthy wife, and children too ; 

My servants move obedient to my will ; 

My king does me no evil, aye protects; 

To crown the whole, around me dwell good men 

And true, of chastened sonls with knowledge filled. 

Here is another poem evincing the attachment felt by 
him to Kopperunjolan, in, preference to the king of- 
his native land : || 

If you ask us ‘ who is your king ? ’ Our king is he who 

To the labourers gives strong palm-wine strained and 

[mello vv. 

And with the fat of turtle satiates their desire, 

* Author of Kurtmdogai Nos. 20, 53, 129,147. 

t The grammarians explain it, however, as Sdan t andai ( Xdan’s father). 

X Pur am 184. 

§ Parimelalagar on Kural 785; and Naccinar kkiniyar on Tol. Karpu, 
Sn. 52. 

^ Puram 191 ; IA . xxviii, p, 30. 

|| Puram 212 ; IA. ibid. 
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And fillq their mouths with lampreys ’ rich roast flesh. 
They leave short toil for feast; the feast prolong ! 

In that good fertile land tho minstr.els with their kin 
Find our king the foe of want and hunger’s pangs. 

He is the lord of Koli, the mighty Cola king. 

He loves converse with Potti, yvhpse friendship knows 

[ no flaw, t 

All the day long he laughs with heart right glad ! 

A beautiful poem f by Pullarrfir Eyirriyanar which 
deprecates civil strife by a fine appeal 1;o the simple 
parental emotions of the king is the sole relic left to 
us of what was possibly a sepioiis quarrel between 
Kop per tinj olan and his two sons. By a strange irony of 
fate, this winsoiue monarch, who engaged the deepest 
affection of ,two poets for fife and in death, was unable 
to compose his differences with his own children. 
His agnostic utterance on suicide is perhaps sufficient 
proof that he found in it his last, refuge from the 
troubles of life : -J 

They wjio have not assured their minds 
By the doubt-free vision pure, that aye endures, 

Say not, ‘shall we do good deetfc.or shall we not.’ 

Who hunts an elephant may gain an elephant; 

Who hunts a quail, may come back with empty hand. 
Therefore if men have lofty aspirations, 

They must carry them out in successful deeds, and so gain 
Enjoyment of the world beyond the re^ch .of sense. 

Should this not be theirs, in some future birth they may 

[ win release. 

And if there be no future birth,.-yet to found 

Their fame on earth like Himalaya’s lofty peak. 

And to pass away with body unstained by ovil. 

Is surely asceticism’s highest gain. 

* A play on words: potti means ‘hollow’; but there is no hollownesv in 
this Potti. 

t Pur am. 213; 1A. ibid . p. 29. 

t Pur am 214 ; I A, xxviii pp. 29-30. 
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Two other short poems * express the king's eagerness to 
meet Andai before the end came, as also his quiet confi¬ 
dence that his friend would not fail him. When Andai 
turned up in good time and joined the king in his 
resolve to quit the wicked world, Pottiyar evinced f 
great admiration for the nobility of the king and the 
wisdom of Andai, and the deepest concern for the 
country which was losing a monarch whose great 
qualities captivated the mind of Andai, though he owed 
him no allegiance. Two short pieces $ commemorate 
the suicide of Andai in the king’s company. One of 
them records that Andai starved himself to death under 
the shade of a tree in the river-bed. When Pottiyar 
wanted to follow, the king forbade him asking him to 
postpone his suicide till after his son had been born, § 
and Pottiyar had to go back. In the following lines 
the poet gave vent to his feelings as he returned to 
Uraiyur : K 

The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he 


[daily supplied 


With its ample meal, and tended for many a year. 

Is sad as he surveys the vacant pillar where it stood, 

And weeps. Even so, did I not grieve when I beheld 
The courtyard in the ancient town where Killi lived and 


[ died ; 


Killi, with wealth of chariots, o’er which waves the 


[conqueror’s wreath ? 


When, a little later, he visited the spot of the king's 
death, marked by a stone (nculukal), lie was greatly 
moved by the recollection of his noble traits. || 

• Putam 215,216. 

•j" Pur am- 217. 

X Pur am 218, 219. 

§ Pur am 222. Apparently this means that persons with enceinte wives 
were ineligible for vadakkinitfal. 

*5] Puram 220, /A. xxviii p. 32. 

h Puram 221 ; lA. ibid. 
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He had the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he 

[relieved ; 

He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to his 

[court; 

He swayed his sceptre in accordance with the teaching 

[of the sages; 

His friendship had the firmness honoured of the wise ; 

He was gentle to women, brave in the face of the strong; 
He was the refuge of the spotless learned ones. 

Such an one death did not spare, but carried off his 

[sweet soul. 

Therefore, ray afflicted kinsfolk, let us 
Embracing one another join in reviling death. 

Come, all ye bards, whose words are true ! 

He hath become a pillar planted in the wild. 

Crowned with imperishable praise ! 

While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 

Such is the lot of him who was our protector ! 


Perunarkilli must have been a powerful monarch, 
as he is the only one among the Tamil 
pennuuiuip. sovereigns of the Sangarn age who 

performed the Rajasuya : it is likely that the Cera Mari 
Venko and the Pandya Ugrapperuvaludi both attended 
this great inauguration of Perunarkilli’s rule, and that 
the line benediction of Auvaiyar in which she includes 
all the three was, as suggested by Kanakasabhai, pro¬ 
nounced on this occasion : * 

“This heavenlike country with its divisions, whether it 
is yours or is owned by others who do not go with you but are 
against you, belongs in truth to the saintly; may you, in your 
lifetime, pour out with water flowers and gold into the out¬ 
stretched hands of the Brahmans; drink of the sweet liquor 
which your servant maids glittering with jewels hold before you 
in golden cups, and in your exultation, bestow costly gifts with¬ 
out limit on the needy ; only the good deeds that you do now 
will stand by yon at the time of your death. Ye monareha t 

4 Pur am 367 ; Kanakasabhai, p, 78, 
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(lords) of the white umbrella and the pennoned chariot 1 Seated 
together, yon appear like the three sacred fires which the twice- 
born preserve day and night witli ceaseless vigilance. Only 
this can I say : may your days be as many as the stars in the 
sky or the rain-drops in heavy showers.” 

Nothing is known of the events of this king’s reign. 
That he had his share of fighting, we may, however, 
infer from a poem which gives a rather conventional 
description of the havoc wrought on enemy countries 
by his forces, * and from the colophon to another 
poem which mentions a fight between this king and a 
Cera Mandaraii-jeral-irumporai, in which the chieftain 
Tervanmalaiyan fought on the side of the Cola king. 
Neither the friend nor the foe f of the Cola on this 
occasion could now be ascertained. 

Before giving an account of Koccenganan who 
was doubtless among the latest, if not 

Minor Cola ffo e ] as t } 0 f the Co]as mentioned in 
Sangam literature, the minor celebrities 
of the Cola line may be briefly noticed. It, is certain 
that many of them were petty princelings, members 
of the ruling family rather than kings themselves. 
There are two princes of the name ITanjetcenni, 
distinguished by the epithets Neydalanganal arid 
Seruppali-yerinda, both of them celebrated by On-podi- 
pasungudaiyar, a poet otherwise unknown. The first 
is said to have distinguished himself by the capture 

* Pur am 16. P. T„ Srinivasa Aiyangar assumes that this poem is an account 
of a war* in which the king “had to defeat recalcitrant Sola princes before 
bringing the whole of the 351a country under his sway” Tamils p. 432. The 
other poem mentioned above is Pura?n 125. 

f pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar has 'indeed suggested (Ainguritnttru- introd. 
p. 15.) that the Cera enemy was the same as Yanaikka|cey-maiidarah-jeral- 
irumporat who was defeated and captured by Pan<}y a Ne<Ju]\)eliyan, the victor 
of Talaiyalanganam . Great as is the weight of his authority, I hesitate to follow 
him here. See, however, Mr. K, V. S."Aiyar, Ancient Dekkhtm p. 202. 
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of Pamulur, a Cera fortress; * how he earned the 
prefix to his name, Neydalanganal, is not known. 
Seruppali, overthrown by the second prince, is also 
only a name. The Cola Mudittalaik-kopperunarkilli 
(the great good Killi, the king with the crowned head) 
is remembered by a single poem of Mudamosiyar 
(Mosi, the Lame), who lived in the part of Uraiyfxr 
known as Enicceri. The poem f is a fine piece giving 
expression to the poet’s grave concern for the safety 
of the Cola who was riding an elephant, which, having 
suddenly turned mad, was carrying him past Karuvur. 
The poet was then in the company of a Cera prince, 
and explained to him what was happening before their 
eyes. The rushing elephant is picturesquely compared 
to a ship sailing on the high sea. 

Perum Tirumavalavan, $ who died at Kurappalli, 
was the contemporary and ally of the Pandya Peru- 
valudi who died at Velli-yarabalam. Karik-kannanar 
of Kavirip - pum - pattinam while applauding their 
alliance, warns them against evil counsellors ever 
intent on dividing them: § 

“Thou art the Lord of the Kfiviri and its cool waters; 
this king is the lion of the warlike race of Paiicavas, who, not 
disheartened by the death of his elders, valiantly protects his 
good subjects, like the long shoots of the shady banyan tree, 
which strike root in the ground and keep the tree alive though 
the parent trunk is withered; and who, though young, has 
speedily scattered liis enemies like the thunderbolt which smites 
whole broods of serpents, Thou art the warrior : of Urandai, 
where virtue abides; this king, thinking that paddy and water 
are cheap, has made himself Lord of the mountain sandal and the 

» Puram 303. 

Puram 13, 

% This king was wrongly identified with Karikala by Kanakasab'hai.—See 
P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils , p. 367, n. 

§ Puram 58. Kanakasabhai, 68-9* 
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' sea pearl together with the thundering drums, and rules with 
1 mercy Ktidal, the seat of Tamil (learning). Majestic like the two 
gocls standing together, one of whom is white (in complexion) 
and holds the paim-flag and the other of dark hue carries the 
wheel, you are now both terrible to your enemies. Is there 
anything pleasanter than this ? Listen, yet, (to my words). May 
your fame last for ever! May you stand by each other, and if 
you do not break your friendship, yon would not fail to conquer 
the whole of this sea-girt earth. Therefore, without giving hoed 
to the specious words of thoughtless people which, though they 
appear good and wise and in keeping with ancient tradition, are 
intended to break the love that binds your hearts, may your 
friendship continue exactly as it is to-day 1 May your lances 
rise victorious on the bloody field of battle ! May the lands of 
your enemies bear on the peaks of their mountains the crests of 
the striped tiger and the water carp.” 

Tiru-mavalavan had the misfortune of being pilloried 
in song by an irate poet who was kept waiting too 
long for a gift. In a song of great power and beauty, * 
the angry bard proudly declares that his race lias a 
greater regard for the poverty of small discerning 
chieftains than for the vain pomp of heartless 
monarchs. 

Ver - pahradakkaip - peru-virar(nar)k - kill! is the 
name of another - Cola prince celebrated by Paranar and 
Kalattalaiyar, of the age of Karikala and his father. 
Three poems y in the Purananuru describe the sad fate 
of this prince and his Cera opponent Kudakko Nedun- 
jeral-Adan, both of whom fell on the field of battle. 
Another prince with a strongly marked individuality 
was Porvaik-kopperun ark-kill i who figures in a dozen 
compositions, three of which are short lyrics composed 
by Nakkannai, $ a lady who appears to have loved this 

* fur am 197. 
f Pur am 62, 63, 358, 

X Pur am 83, 84, 85. s 
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erratic prince with' a real passion. $attandaiyar, the 
poet of the remaining three pieces, * celebrates the 
prince's power as a pugilist and his quickness in taking 
cities. He also -suggests that no love was lost between 
him arid Tittan, who is said to have been his father, and 
who figures in several poems f in the anthologies as 
a celebrated kirlg of Uraiyur. Tittan once forced the 
chieftain Katti and his companion Panan to fall back in 
disorder after a hasty advance on Uraiyur. J As this 
incident is recorded by Paranar, Tittan and his eccentric 
son must have preceded Karikala. Tittan had also 
a daughter Aiyai. § Solan Nailuruttiran and Nambi 
Neduhjeliyan are represented each by a single poem. 
The former was a poet himself, and in fact, we have no 
knowledge of him except as an author. A whole 
section on Mullai, comprising seventeen songs in the 
anthology called Kaliitogai, is said to be his work, and 
in a short poem in the Purananuru «|f he sings his ideal 
of a felicitous life: to shun misers and seek the 
company of strong and noble friends. Nambi Neduu- 
jeliyan forms the subject of a fine eulogium || from 
Pereyil Muruvalur (the Laughing Man of the Big 
Fortress),—a poem, remarkable for its fine array of 
short sentences and its vivid portraits. 

The life of Koccenganan, like that of Karikala, 
came to gather a haze of legend round 

KScceriganan. . , „ , 

itself; and it is necessary to avoid 
mixing up facts drawn from contemporary sources with 
the beliefs of later times. A song in the Purananuru ** 

* Puram 80 2. 

t Puram 80, 352, 395; Ahum 6, 122,152,188, 226. 

X Aham 226. 

§ Aham 6-Par an ar. 

H Puram 190. 

|| Puram 239. 

H Puram 74. 
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and the forty verses that constitute the poem KulavnH 
by Poygaiyar form the earliest evidence on this king's 
life. The references to him in the hymns of Tirugnana- 
sambaridar and Tinunangai Alvar as well as Sundara- 
murti take us to the next stage in which the emphasis 
falls on the religious side of the king’s life. He figures 
also in the legendary genealogy of tire Cola copper¬ 
plates of the tenth and eleventh centuries though his 
place in the list, is not the same in all. * It is worth 
noting that the story which, after the manner of the 
Jataka tales of Buddhism, makes a spider of this king 
in his previous birth is first noticed by Appar and 
repeated by the Timvalangfvdu plates f of the reign 
of Riljendra Cola. The Kalinga ttuppara ni and the 
VikramaBlan-ula more or less agree with the copper¬ 
plates, hut the main stream of legend flows through the 
Andiidi of Nambi-Andar-Nambi to the Periya Purcinam 
of Sekkilar, the ocean in which all the streams of 
Saivite legend mingle in the Tamil country. 

The Kalavali J is a poem of moderate length, 
giving a somewhat conventional, though occasionally 
gruesome, description of the battle of Kalumalam, 
near Kamvur in the Kongo country, § in which 
Senganan defeated and made captive the Cera king 
Kanaikkal Irumporai. The poet Poygai, a friend of 
the Cera, placated the Cola conqueror by singing of 
his valour in the battle-field and thereby secured the 
release of the Cera from captivity. The verse in the 

* See Hultzseh’s discussion of this point— Sff, ii. pp. 152-3, 253, 377-9. 

f Appax-Kurukkai V. 4; Tiruppasur-(Tiruttandakam)-v. 6 ; Also Sundarar 
Tiruva<juturai v. 2. Tiruvalangatju plates-V. 43 : luna-lTUTinga-bandhah. 

J See I A. xviii pp. 259-65 for a translation and critique of the poem by 
V. Kanakasabhai. 

§ See Sevan Senguttuvan p. 183. Ahatn 44 seems to give some details 
the events which preceded the battle. $ 
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Furananuru to which reference has already been made 
purports to have been composed by the Cera, while 
still in captivity in the Cola prison at Kudavayn> 
kottam (West Gate Prison), and makes a sad confession 
of his cowardice in surviving the disgrace that had 
befallen him: 

“ Even a faafto that dies, and a mole that is born, though 
they are not men, are still put to the sword. * Gan it be, that 
such a race gives birth to one who, subjected to misery like a dog 
held in leash, yet begs for water from his unkindly jailors, and 
drinks it, in his weakness, to allay the fire in his stomach 

The story ia that he declined to drink the water he 
had so obtained, and slept away his thirst, f Poygafs 
successful intercession must have taken place soon 
after. So far the evidence of contemporary literature. 
There seems to be nothing incredible in the situation 
thus depicted. No deep-seated grounds of public 
policy governed the actions of kings and chieftains in 
those days, and the relations among them were more 
or less personal. Nothing seems more natural in such 
a state of things than for a prince, who fell short of the 
heroic ideal cherished by his age and who pined in 
captivity, to obtain his release owing to the intercession 
of a clever bard who made a subtle appeal to the 
vanity of the victor by celebrating his success in 
very glowing terms X Very good reason can be shown 
for holding that Poygai, the friend of the Cera captive, 
was no other than the celebrated Vai§nava devotee 
Poygai-Alvar. 

* The allusion is to a custom by which kings who died a natural death 
were supposed to secure the tnrcisvarga if their corpses were cut with a sword 
before their final disposal ; cf. Maninftkalai, xxiii, 11. 1114*. 

t 4 Tuftjiya ’ in the colophon to this Ptirapi verse must be taken to mean 
‘slept./ not ‘died’, as this is the only way in which it can be reconciled with 
the colophon to the Kalavali. See Studies pp. 14-16. 

Z By understanding ‘ Kanaiyan ’ in Aham 44 as the abbreviation of Kanaikkab 
irumporai, it is possible to avoid much unnecessary confusion. Contra Pandit 
Anantarama Aiyar, Ka lavafi-in tr odn. pp. 6-7. 
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Though we have no contemporary evidence 
hearing on Koccenganan’s religions persuasion, there 
seems to be little reason to doubt that Tirumangai and 
Sam bandar represent a correct tradition about him in 
their allusions to his religious zeal. And the probable 
identity of Poygaiyar of the Kalavali with the Alvilr 
of the same name strengthens this supposition. * Tim- 
roangai-Ilvar in one of his hymns on Tirunaraiyur f 
makes the achievements of Koecenganan and his 

# It must, however, be noted here that several scholars of repute are opposed 
to the identification of the two Poygais, and Fandit E, V. Anantarama Aiyar who 
is among them proposes to postulate two ^enganlms as well (seehisedn. of the 
KalavalUnXxodn. p. 9>. The debate has not been altogether academic, as religion, 
always an explosive subject, seems somehow to have got mixed up in it, On the 
sttength of data drawn from the Yapp a run gala- virutti, a work of the tenth century 
A. D or .the eleventh at the latest, Pandit M. Ragbava Aiyangar first proposed the 
identification of Poygai of jSangam fame with the Alvar (The Sm-Tamil Vol. i 
p. 6 ; also his ^varkal Kfilamlai 2nd edn. pp. 23fl). The author of the Virutti 
quotes a number of verses as those of Poygaiyar, and some of them are from the 
first Timvandadi of the Alvar (see the Virutti pp. 220 where the text seems to be 
defective, 350 and 459-60) ; he also counts the poet among the sages whose vision 
comprised eternity (350). Among the verses quoted in the whole work* however, 
there is not one from the Kalavali. And Tirumangai's pSsuram is silent about 
Kajumalam and the Kalavali. But considering that the religious hymns of 
Poygai-Alytr are all, like the Kalavali , in the Venbli metre, the presumption 
arises (especially as there seems to be no essential difference in style between the 
two) that they are compositions of the same writer. One argument that has been 
iirgftd against this view is "worth serious consideration, and that is the argument 
that a bhakta like Poygai-Xlvar would not have stooped to the base flattery of 
im earthly monarch; the Alvar himself declares this expressly in his hymns. A 
complete answer to this position is furnished by the fact that some of the verses 
quoted in the Yfippariingala-virutti and ascribed to the Alvar are on secular sub¬ 
jects and include the praise of kings. We may suppose the Altar's statements 
about his exclusive devotion to Visnu to have been made in the later stages of 
hi* life when lie had found his true", self. So that, unless we pit the late tradi¬ 
tions of the GMTUparamparai regarding his age against the categorical evidence of 
Gunasagara, the author of the \ itpparuiigcila-vbutTi, it seems nec essary to accept 
the" correctness of Pandit Raghava Aiyangar’s position. See, on the other side, 
K. S. Srinivasa Pillar-7^:7 Varalaru pp. 176 7, SentamiUcdvi Vol. ii, article 
on, Poygaiyar by Pandit N. M. Venkatasami Nattar, and Kalavali, ed. Pandit 
Anantarama Aiyar, introduction. The novel suggestion of Pandit Anantarama 
Aivar that Scnganan, the ^aiva nayanar, was different from Roccenganan of the 
Kalavali is based entirely on the silence of the Periya puffin am on the Kalavali. 
The Pandit naively discovers another reason in that, according to him, £ekkilar 
has marked off the nayanar from the other person by calling the former 
Senganan I !' 

\ Feriya Tint wall VI, 6. t 
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worship at Tirunaraiyur the refrain of his song. Here 
is no room for doubting that the Alvar was thinking of 
the great Cola king distinguished for heroism on the 
field of battle as the Saiva devotee who was reputed to 
have constructed seventy beautiful shrines to frjSiva, 
besides offering worship to Visnu in Tirunaraiyur. His 
pointed mention of the elephant corps of Senganan’s 
enemy, the cavalry of SenganSn himself and the part 
it played in his wars * is an important link which 
establishes a connection with the Kalamli , which in 
like manner states repeatedly that the successes of the 
Cola king against the Cera elephants was primarily 
due to the infantry and cavalry in his army. Tiruman- 
gai also implies that Seuganan’s sway extended far 
outside the Cola country, f that he fought at Alunda, 
and Yenni, and that he killed in fight, a chieftain 
Vilandai Vel. In the hymns of Gnanasambandar and 
Similar am urt-i the great temples to Siva at Ambari 
Vaigal, and Nannilam are definitely said to have been 
founded by Benganiln. The Anbil plates $ of Sundara 
Cola state generally that Koccengaijan built temples 
to Ganrlsa ail over the country, while the Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates, as we have seen, hint at the spider story. 
The Anbil plates give the name of Senganan’s son, 
Nalladikkon. It is not till we get to the Periya, Pur an am 
that the king gets transformed out of recognition and 
figures as the son of Subhadeva and Kamalavati, and 
the founder of Jambukesvara. That Sekkilar's account, 

* Verse 3 line 3 of the hymn looks almost a copy of the ATaiamlJ, of 
course allowing for the difference in metro : Kavvai-makaltrundi vetini-yerra - 
kalal-Mannar maninmdim'e.l kTikamera ; also verse 4, 1. 3, 

t Ten - Tamil an Vadapuhikkon Solan ( 5 ) / Tmnadan Kudakongan Solan 
\6); see vv, 4, 6 , 9 of the hymn. Also Pandit Raglmva Aiyaugar AlvTirkal 
halanilai pp. I57if. The Vel of Vijandai might have been a commander on 
the Ceva side. 

X Akhila-janapada-Idpta-gmirYsa-dhamTi (v. 13), EL xv p. bO. 
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includes the absurd story of the birth of &enganan 
being delayed by artificial means in order to ensure 
its taking place at an auspicious moment, is clear proof 
that we have here a highly embellished account of 
things long since forgotten. The name Senganan, his 
birth in the Cola family and the foundation of 
numerous $iva temples besides the Jambukesvara are 
the only elements in Sekkilar’s narration which indicate 
the ultimate identity of the Nayanar. 

Before this straggling notice of the early Colas is 
brought to a close, some attempt must 
chronology. ma de to fix their age a little more 

precisely than has been done up to this point. One 
thing is elear, that these kings are anterior to the 
earliest time to which we are taken by the existing 
monuments of the historical period. Though the names 
of Uraiyur and Kaveripatnam still survive, nothing has 
been discovered yet in these places that furnishes even 
a trace of their former greatness. * We ai'e left only 
with the evidence of literature and synchronisms with 
the history of neighbouring lands. When the sugges¬ 
tion was first made that Oajabahu, the king ot Ceylon, 
who was the contemporary of the Cera Senguttuvan, 
was no other than Gajabahu I of the Mahavamsa, who 
ruled from A. D. 113 to 135, Dr. Hnltzseh entered a 
caveat, saying: "f “With due respect to Mr. Ivumara- 
swami's sagacity, I am not prepared to accept this 
view, unless the identity of the two Gajabahus is not 
only supported by the mere identity of name, but 
proved by internal reasons, and until the chronology 
of the earlier history of Ceylon has been subjected 
to a critical examination.” Now, the chronology of 

* AKA. 1 <109-10, pp. 16-17. 

■f SI!* ii, p. 378. 
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Ceylonese history has been the subject of considerable 
discussion, and as a result, * the dates of the early 
kings of Ceylon are as well established as can be 
desired. There is only one Gajabahu in the Ceylon 
list, before the twelfth century, and he ruled from A. D. 
173 to 195. f The only question, therefore, is whether 
the synchronism suggested by the Silappadilcaram 
between.Senguttuvan and Gajabalm is to be taken into 
account, or whether, in view of the romantic and the 
supernatural elements in that poem, this synchronism 
must be rejected as untrustworthy. If there were no 
other factors to be considered, our answer to such a 
question must remain inconclusive. But there are 
several important factors which render it difficult, not 
to say impossible, for anyone to reject the synchronism, 
and with it the scheme of chronology arising from it. 

r 

There is perfect concord between the Sangam 
anthologies, the notices of South India by classical 
works of the early centuries of the Christian era, like 
the Peri plus and Ptolemy’s geography, and the numer¬ 
ous finds of Roman coins of the early Roman Empire 
in several places in Southern India. This would 
lead any unbiassed student to the conclusion that the 
Tamil anthologies were contemporary with the classical 
works and the Roman coins. $ 

Attention has been drawn' already to the occur¬ 
rence, in the Ma/tavamsa account of the early relations 
between Ceylon and the Tamil' country,- of names of 

* See EZ . iii pp. 1-47, 
t iUd p. 9, No, 43. 

J JPeriplus and Ptolemy have been 1 noticed above p. 28. Sewell’s discus* 
sion of the Roman finds in the South in the JR AS . (1904) is still the most 
comprehensive. Recent studies of the nature and direction of the foreign trade 
of the Roman Empire tend, as will be seen later, to confirm the soundness of otir 
position, • 
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Tamil chieftains which, with variations natural in the 
circumstances, are repeated in the poems of the 
Puranamni, Pattuppaflu and so on. ihe story oi 
Elira in 'the Mahammsa is doubtless the Ceylonese 
version of the Tamil Cola story of the king who con¬ 
demned his son to death for calf-slaughter. The 
Mahammsa places Elara in the second half ot the second 
century B. C. and the other Tamil princes mentioned 
in the latter half of the first. If we remember that the 
early chapters of the Mahammsa were composed in the 
fifth century A. D. from earlier chronicles, " we shall 
see that the somewhat confused account of the 1 amil 
invasions of the island in this early part of its history 
are not bottomless fabrications, but preserve for us the 
faded memory of real events, and the dates assigned 
to these events cease to be altogether valueless lor 
Tamil chronology, t 

Again, the dates of the three Deviiram hymnists 
and of Tirumangai Alvar have been fixed on proper 
grounds in the seventh century and after; Appar, the 
oldest of them all, must have lived in the early part of 
that century. The most superficial student of Tamil 
literature can hardly fail to notice striking differences 
in vocabulary, diction, and metre between -the com¬ 
positions of these holy men and the entire body of 
►sangam literature, which sui'ely indicate a growth 
through some centuries. The fact that Appar knows 
of §enganan as a spidei' transformed into a Cola king, 
by showing that Senganan had already become a 
legendary figure, points in the same direction ; and 
Senganan was apparently among the latest of the early 
Colas of whom we have spoken in this chapter. 

* Geiger. Eag. Tr. i>p. x-xv. 

t See Ante pp. 33ff. Notice also the names Pan ay a maraka and Pilaya- 
maraka in the Ceylon list recalling Pala'yan Majaa of Tamil literature, 
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With these considerations before ns, it is no longer 
true that one has to depend on the mere identity of the 
name to accept the Gajabahu synchronism. Once that 
is accepted, it follows that, as Senguttuvan and his 
contemporaries had some generations of predecessors 
and successors, the best working hypothesis is to assign 
the Sangam Age to the first three or four centuries of 
the Christian era. 

Recent discussions centering round the twenty- 
ninth canto of the Manimekalai and its 

DiiinVi relation to Dmnaga s Nyayapravesa have 

turned out to he less conclusive than 
they appeared at first. The resemblance between the 
Nyayapravesa and this canto of the Manimekalai is, 
doubtless, 44 so complete that the Nyayapravesa must be 
supposed to be either inserted in or extracted out of 
the Manimekalai .” * We may go further and assert with 
some confidence that the Nyayapravesa has been inserted 
in the Manimekalai. f But one cam. hardly fail to notice 

* N'yuyapravesa ed. A. B. Dhruva p. xv. 

f The grounds for this view may be briefly indicated here. The publication 
of the Sanskrit text of the Nyayapravesa makes the Manimekalai account much 
more intelligible than it was when Dr. S. K. Aiyangar wrote his ‘ Manim?khalai 
hi its Historical Setting.’ In reproducing almost word for word the treatment of 
fallacies in the Nyayapravesa , the Manimekalai (xxix 11. .111-468) differs from it 

in some remarkable ways. It compresses {lie N. in parts and expands it some¬ 
times as in til© treatment of UbhayavyaVf tti in Vaidbarmya Drstuntabhasa, 
(two lines and a half of the Sanskrit text being rendered into 11. 424-49). Again 
some refinements are introduced by the Tamil author, which, though not found 
in the Nyayapravesa , are clearly suggested by it. The instance cited above is a 
good example of this also i and iri discussing the example akasavat as an 
instance of avidyamana-ubhayusiddha-sadharmya-d^stantubhasa, the N, explains 
the example only as referring to the asattva-vadi ; but the M. (11. 383-4) applies 
it to the sattva-vadi as well. Again there are differences in terminology which 
can only be noted, without criticism, as some at least of them may be merely 
textual errors in the. Tamil work t (a) In the enumeration of puksabhasas the 
M, has aprasiddha-sambandha, the ninth category, in the place of prasiddhasam- 
bandha of the N,; (b) for anyatarasiddha and sandighda-siddha of the N. among 
hetvabhasas, the M. substitutes anyathasiddha and siddhasiddha; (c) for 
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that a different and a simpler exposition of logical princi¬ 
ples has already been given earlier in the canto, * and 
that the exposition of fallacies in accordance with, the 
Nyayapravesa has come in as a clumsy afterthought, 
introduced by the impossible statement f that itpanaya 
and nigamana may be subsumed under drstanta. This 
statement gives, in our view, the clue to the real history 
of the chapter. In its original form it contained only 
the exposition which takes the first place in the 
chapter, was pre-DiFinaga in its content, and stood 
for a syllogism of five members. Some pious student 
of Difmaga, in his anxiety to glorify his master, by 
giving a rendering of the Nyayapravem to the Tamil 
world, hit on the idea of putting it into the standard 
romance of Tamil Buddhism, and when he was up 
against the five-member syllogism in the original 
work, he solved the difficulty in a crude manner and 
annexed to the chapter a discussion of fallacies based 
on the three - member syllogism. This conclusion 
gains in force from a study of the other systems of 
philosophy, like the Sahkhya, which are reflected in 
the MammeJcalai in their earlier phases. $ 


y 1 rmddhavyabhicari of the N. we have viniddha - vyabhicari in M; (d) in 
naming djstantabhassis where the N, has sadharmdharma-asiddfia etc., the M. 
gives sadhana-dharma-vikala etc. It may be noted that DharmakTrti too uses 
‘ vikala ’ for ‘ asiddha \ See JILL x pt. it, for a review of the Nyayapravesa 
(ed. Dhruval by S.S.S. 

* lL 45-108. 

f II. 109-110. On this Mr. Dhruva remarks: The author of the 

Manhnlkalai does not perceive that the last two avayctvas can never be included 
in the dr$(ctnta as he ignorantly imagines/’ (p. xv). 

J Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, has studied the Siu'ikhya in the Mani- 
nffltaUhi and proved its early character. Vi tie JIIT. Vol. via (1929) pt. Hi. See 
also ix pt. Hi for bis paper on Buddhist Logic hi the Afanimekalai, 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL LIRE IN THE 
SANGAM AGE. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is not 
possible for us to view the political events of the 
Sangam age as a connected whole and study them in 
their sequence. They pass before us in kaleidoscopic 
confusion, more or less the same accidental results of 
the ambitions and fears, the hopes and blunders of 
kings and chieftains that they must have appeared 
to their contemporaries. We totally miss the mutual 
connection and the perspective in which it is the 
task of history to set the events of the past. What we 
lack in this direction seems, however, to be more 
than made good in another. There is no age without 
its peculiar background of social and cultural ideas and 
ideals, a kind of communal psychology, which possesses 
men’s minds and to a large extent supports their 
institutions and determines their actions. Of this psy¬ 
chological background, the literature of the Sangam 
gives us an unusually complete and true picture. 

The most g feature of the culture of the 

age is its composite quality. It is the 
A <:uiTure Slte unmistakable result of the blend of two 
originally distinct cultures, best des¬ 
cribed as Tamilian* and Aryan. There is no task 
more fascinating, and none less easy, in the study of the 
pre-history of Southern India than that of disentangling 

* The old term Dravidian, now fallen into much contempt with some writers, 
does not mean anything essentially different, Inferences from language or 
culture to race are of course not warranted. 
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the primitive elements of* these disparate cultures, the 
stages by which they mingled and the consequences of 
their mixture. * Our task is the simpler one of studying 
the resultant culture as it is reflected in the extant 
literature of the Sangam. In the absence of a settled 
internal chronology, and of reliable data bearing on the 
growth of the Tamil language in this period, the relative 
dates of individual poems can hardly be fixed with 
any confidence. Attempts to base inferences on a 
fifth century date for Karikala, or on subjective tests 
like the assumption that kings began to loom large only 
after Karikala’s time, f or the assumption that minor 
chieftains gained power after the eclipse of the three 
dynasties in the Kalabhra interregnum, £ cannot be 
received with too much suspicion. Our course must 
m ^ t be to treat the entire corpus of the 

San gam works, (in cluding also the 
Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai in this description 
but making more cautious use of them than of the other 
poems), as depicting the culture of a definite epoch 
extending for a period of three centuries; and thus to 
gain some knowledge of the background against 
which must, be set the wars and disputes, the friendships 
and jealousies that have been sketched in the last 
chapter. 

* Much recent writing on this subject makes one reflect on the justice of the 
remark made in another context by Wingheld-Stratford: “This is a field 
that has hitherto been largely left to free lances, and it is perhaps a pity that a 
closer liaison has not been maintained between orthodox historians, and imagina¬ 
tive pioneers, the boldness of whose conclusions is apt to take one’s breath 
away, and demands from the reader exercise of the critical faculty riot always 
apparent in the author. The argument from words, of which the free lance is so 
glibly prolific, is one that ought to be used with the utmost caution, considering 
how easy it is, with a little ingenuity, to make out a philological case for the 
wildest absurdity.*' ( The History of British Civilisation, i. p. 14). 

+ P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils p, 485; surely there were heroes 
before Agamemnon. 

% ibid . p. 537. 
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To trace fully the elements of pre-Aryan Tamil 
culture that survived into historical 

Blend of cultures, n . _ 

times would involve an extensive appli¬ 
cation of comparative methods to the literature of the 
&angam age, such as cannot be undertaken here. 
These survivals are seen sometimes‘to exist by the side 
of the newer practices ; just as the electric train and 
the country cart are both seen in use today, so in the 

I Manimekalai we see the prevalence side by side of no 
fewer than five modes of disposing of the dead which 
included cremation, exposure, and burial with and 
without urns. * Other instances show evidence of a 
conscious effort to blend the new with the old, and 
dovetail into one another modes originally distinct and 
self-contained. It is well-known that the earliest 
Dharmasutras t mention eight forms of marriage as part 
of the Aryan code ; these eight forms are mentioned in 
the Sutras of the Tolkappiyam f and the Jraiyanar 
Kalaviyal, and much ingenuity is spent in accommoda¬ 
ting them to Tamil forms. The Tamils had a relatively 
simple conception of marriage ; they recognised the 
natural coming together of man and woman { kamalc - 
Icuttam), and the slight differences in the manifestation 
of love, perhaps ultimately traceable to differences in the 
physical conditions of the different parts of the country. 
These they recognised as the five tiuais. They had 
also names for unilateral love, kaikkilai , and abnormal 
love — perundimi. Into this scheme the eight Aryan 
forms are squeezed with results not altogether happy. § 
The five tiuais are treated as varieties of Gandharva, 
and the Asura, Raksasa and Paisaca forms are grouped 

* vi. 11. 66-7. 

t E. g* Gautama iv, 6 ff, (Mysore ed, n.) 

% Maraiyor-1?-etiu~?n anr al effanul , Su. 92 in Poruj j IraiyanTir , Si), 1 , 

§ Tolkappiyam Poruj. 104-6, 
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-under kaikkilai, — courses not very satisfactory in 
themselves. But the attempt, to impound the remaining 
Aryan forms, Brahma, Prljapatya, Arsa and Daiva 
under perundinai is even less happy, and shows that 
the synthesis was not easy or natural. But the most 
tangible result of the meeting of the Tamil and the 
Aryan is the tremendous richness and fecundity that 
was imparted to the Tamil idiom thereby, and the rise 
of a literature which combined a good deal of classic 
grace with vernacular energy and strength. This is 
the literature of the Sangam Age. 

In a few broad sweeps of his pen, the poet of the 
Pattinapjoalai * conveys to us the gen- 
Rurai Life. era ] aspect of rural life in the ancient 

Cola country studded with numberless small villages. 
The unfailing Kaveri spread its fertilising waters 
on the wide fields yielding golden harvests. The 
white water lilies growing in wet fields withered 
under wreaths of smoke issuing from hot ovens on 
which was boiling the sweet juice of the dark cane. 
The buffalo crammed its maw with well-grown ears 
of corn, while its young ones slept in the shadow of the 
tail barns. Cocoanut palms and plantains with bunches 
of fruit, the areca-palm and the fragrant turmeric, the 
mango in its variety and the palmyra with clusters of 
palm-fruit, the broad based sembu (Colocasia anti¬ 
quorum), and the tender ginger grew in abundance 
around each village. Bright-faced maidens, wearing 
tasteful jewels aud innocent looks, keeping watch 
over the paddy drying in the open, flung their curved 
ear-ornaments of gold at the fowl that came to eat 
the grain. Little children, with anklets on their feet, 
played about on the thresholds of houses, with their 

* 11 . 1 — 28 . 
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toy-carts with three wheels and no horses, and shouted 
out to .people to get out of their way. Such were 
the many villages in which lived the rich families of 
the extensive Cola country. The wonderful fertility 
of the soil is a favourite theme with the poets, and 
making all allowances for the license of poets, 
especially of court-poets, one can hardly deny the 
reality of the substance behind such utterances as 
that of Kovur-Kilar: * 

Glory be thine, 0 giver, whose brow knows no sweat 
From labour done, but only that from eager feasting ! 

[—Like dropB of rain 

That fall in the full lake, drips down the fat 
From the meats they serve up ; roasted flesh is 
Carved and eaten ; from their emptied porringers they 
Quaff large draughts of. milk !— 

Thy fields of rice,—wide are their borders, where 
The sweet cane flowers ! Thy pasture lands,—with stalls 
For herds,—there cattle graze ! 

Archers with fortified camps guard the flocks, and from 

[tree-tops 

On the wooded shore count the ships that cover thy sea !— 
In the bay they load the abounding salt with which thy 

[craggy mountains teem 1 

Avar Mulam-kilar affirms t that, the small space in 
which an elephant can lie down produced enough to 
feed seven ; another poet J states that a veil of land 
produced a round thousand kdlotns of paddy, 

i The government of the land was in form a heredi- 
\ tary monarchy. Disputed successions 

Monarchy, an( j c i v j[ wa rs were, as we have seen, 

not uncommon ; and if the accounts we possess of the 
ravages that followed a conquest contain any truth, 

* Puram 368, IA* xxix pp. 282-3. 
t Puram 40, 11,10-11. 

1 Porutiar'firrnppadciiy 11. 245-6* 
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war was not, as so often made out, the pleasant 
diversion of a few professionals which left the normal 
course of life in the country untouched. The Sanskri- 
tic conception of the state ( rajya ) as an organism with 
seven limbs (angas) was known and accepted, and the 
Rural, * introducing a slight but signi¬ 
ficant change, makes the remaining six 
elements subject to the king. In other respects as 
well, the concepts of polity gain a certain clarity and 
precision in fhe hands of Tiruvalluvar, unknown to 
their sources. The ten verses f in which he deals 
with the essentials of nadu (ras Ira) are far more 
clear-cut in their analysis of the physical basis of the 
life of the state than the corresponding statements 
in the Arthasastras known to us, and the concluding 
declaration J: 

“ Though bleat in every other way, it avails nothing to a 
nfidu if there be no peace between the people and the king ” 

shows a firm grasp on the part of the author of 
the fundamentally moral foundations of political 
independence. Again, the same combination of shrewd 
practical wisdom and high political principle charac¬ 
terises his discussion of the place of treasure in state 
life, § and in this section we have the remarkable 
statement that the king's treasury is replenished from 
three sources —land-tax, customs and tolls, conquest. 
And in striking contrast toKautilya’s maxims on 'pmnaija 
(‘ benevolences ’), is the sound rule of Tiruvalluvar: It 

* No. 381 
t Nos. 731-40 
t No. 740. 

§ Nos. 751-60. 

No. 756 Parimelalagar 1ms taken xtrupornt to mean escheat and treasure- 
trove ; but see Divakaram, sec, 9. 

II No, 5o2 
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“A sceptred king imploring a gift is like a robber with 
lance in hand crying ‘ give 

It may be noted in passing that a verse in Ahananuru * 
states that-the Colas had a strongly guarded treasury at 
Kumbakonam. 


Nature of 
Monarchy. 


The king was in all essential respects an autocrat, 
whose autocracy was tempered by the 
maxims of the wise and the occasional 
intercession of the minister. The sphere 
of the state's activity was, however, very limited, and 
in a society where respect for ancestral custom was 
very deep-rooted, even the most perverse of autocrats 
eould not have done much harm; and it must be 
owned that the general impression left on the mind by 
the literature of the age is one of contentment on the 
part of the people who were proud of their kings and 
loyal to them. The great author of the Kurd, much 
of whose work is devoted to a systematic treatment 
of the affairs of state, may be accepted as a safe 
guide to the prevailing theory of the time; and theory 
is never so completely divorced from practice that we 
can make no inferences from the one regarding the other. 
No better method can be availed of to understand the 
nature of Tamil monarchy in this period than to 
discuss some of the salient statements of Tirnvalluvar 
on the subject. He warns kings, for instance, against 
the corrupting influence of unlimited power, saying: f 

Tke king with none to censure him, bereft of safe¬ 
guards all 

Though none his ruin work, shall snrely ruined fall. 

The possibility of oppression and its consequence to 
the tyrant form the subject of some verses which seem 

* No. 60, II, 13-5— Korrpc-cdlar kudandai vaittii nadii taru utdiyinuR- 
feriya* varnn-gadi. 

t No 448, Pope’s translation. 
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to imply that even in the face of intolerable misrule 
there were no formal remedies open to the people : * 

Hia people's tears of sorrow past endurance, are not they 
Sharp instruments, to wear the monarch’s wealth away ? 

... 

«Ah ! cruel is our king ’ where subjects sadly say, 

His age shall dwindle, swift his joy of life decay,, 

The importance attached to espionage would likewise 
imply that the king had little direct means of ascertain¬ 
ing popular opinion: f 

These two : the code renowned, and spies, 

In these let the king confide as eyes. 

And the duty is cast on the minister of even braving 
the anger of a worthless king and speaking out to him 
when the occasion demanded it: t 

“ Though, himself unwise, the king might cast his wise 
words away, it is the duty of the minister to speak the very 
truth.” 

Lastly, the important place of learned men in the 
polity of the land and the potency of their influence 
in the country and on the court is neatly brought out 
in the Rural: § 

Although you hate incur of those whose ploughs are bows, 
Make not the men whose ploughs are words your foes 1 

Nothing can furnish more striking evidence of 
the great gulf that, separated royalty from common 
humanity than the awe with which the power of 
the king for good and for ill was contemplated. In 
theory, he was not merely, nor even primarily, 
the guardian of the people front physical danger, 

» Nos. 955, 564. 
f No. 581. 
t No. 638. 

§ No. 873. 
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internal and external, but he was the custodian of the 
Universal Order. On his right rule rested the penance 
of the sage, the purity of the wife, * nay the very 
course of the seasons. The Kural affirms: f 

The learning and virtue of the sages spring from the 

[sceptre of the King ; 

again, 

Where King, who righteous laws regards, the sceptre 

[wields. 

There fall the showers, there rich abundance crowns the 

[fields. 

Not lance gives kings the victory, 

But sceptre swayed with equity. 

The result of misrule then is not rebellion, but famine. 
Some of these ideas, though not in so clear-cut a form, 
are also the common stock of Sanskrit treatises on 
polity. These statements, doubtless, are by no means 
to be understood literally; they are only meant to 
emphasise the importance and the glory of a just rule: 
and are part of the armoury of maxims and exhortations 
intended for the guidance of kings and for the good of 
their subjects. But from this mystic conception of 
kingship, it is a far cry to the eontrol of the royal power 
by popular representation and the power of the purse. 
The early Sanskritic political thinkers, like some 
Roman Catholic writers of the sixteenth century, 
justified tyrannicide under conditions. Tamil litera¬ 
ture does not seem ever to sanction resistance to the 
king’s will. 

O 


The knlus and 
a yams. 


Mention is made in the Silappadikaram and the 
Manimekalai of groups called aimper- 
imgulu and enperayam. Another group of 
five categories of persons is sometimes 
added to these to make up the ‘eighteen kilaippalor' 

* Maui, xxii 1, 208. 

t Nos, 543; 545 —6, cf, also Maui —vii 11, 8 ff. 
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as the early lexicon Dimkaram calls them, or the 
‘ eighteen hi-tram ’ as they are more commonly known. 
There are noticeable divergences among the earliest 
authorities on the content of aimpermgttlu and eupe- 
rayam : * this, taken along with the contexts in which 
these phrases occur outside the lexicons, is enough to 
convince a student of Tamil Literature that these 
various groups are part of the royal paraphernalia 
which accompanied kings on ceremonial occasions. 
The Rural knows nothing of them, Kanakasabhai,. p 
who recognised that the ‘ eijperayam ’ were the eight 
groups of attendants who contributed to the ‘ pomp 
and dignity’ with which the king was surrounded, 
somehow convinced himself that the 4 aimperungulu ’ was 
of another order, and has made a number of statements 
not one of which is warranted by his sources. “ The 
council of representatives safeguarded the x’ights and 
privileges of the people ; the priests directed all religious 
ceremonies j the physicians attended to all nu^teis 
affecting the health of the king and his subjects ; the 
astrologers fixed auspicious times for public ceremonies 
and predicted important events ; the ministers attended 
to the collection and expenditure of the revenue and 
the administration of justice. Separate places were 
assigned in the capital town, for each of these assem¬ 
blies, for their meetings and transaction of business. 

^phe power of government was entirely vested in the 
king and in the 4 Five Great Assemblies.’ It is most 
remarkable that this system of government was follow¬ 
ed in the three kingdoms of the Pandya, Cola and Cera, 
although they were independent of each other. I here 
is reason to believe therefore that they followed this 
system of government which obtained in the country 


* See PK. pp. 32-3. 

t The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. pp. 109-10. 
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from which the founders of the ‘ three kingdoms ’ had 
originally migrated, namely, the Mag ad ha Empire." 
Of this string of astonishing assertions, we can only 
observe that everything in them except the names of the 
groups is pure imagination, and the reader will search 
the texts in vain for support for these statements. 
What is here called ‘ the council of representatives ’ is 
described by the vague term * masanatn ’ which at best 
may mean ‘ elders * 

For the germ of a popular assembly, not organised 

on any scientific basis of represen- 

Assembly. . 1 

tation, but still virtually representing 
such public opinion as there was, we must turn 
j really to the institution called ‘ manram ’ (hall) and 
\ i padiyil ’ (common place) in this early literature. The 
two sections on * ami ’ (sahha ) in the Kural are quite 
general, and some verses in them may raise a doubt 
whether anything more than meetings for purposes 
of learned disputation is contemplated by them ; but 
the term 4 avai ’ is also applied in other works to the 
‘ manram ’ and in the Kural itself, the avai is clearly 
paid of the mechanism of politics. We may therefore 
hold with Parimelalagar that these sections have 

w As may be expected, scholars who are not in a position to control 
Kunakasabhai’s statements by going to his sources have been much intrigued 
by them. In his thoughtful work on Corporate. Life in Ancient India , for instance, 
R. C, Majumdar takes a big leap forward from the point to which 
Kanakasabhai had taken him, and affirms': “It appears tome that the so called 
Five Assemblies were really the five committees of a Great Assembly. The 
writer has traced them to the Magadha Empire, but they seem to me rather the 
modifications of the Vedic Samiti which left its reminiscence in every part of 
India." Apd these hoary assemblies also by a miracle anticipated the most 
modern developments in political organisation ! For Majumdar continues: 

“ In any case the representative character of these bodies, and the effective 
control which they exercised over the administration is clearly established. It is 
interesting to note also that the ‘ ministers ’ formed one of the assemblies. The 
assemblies, taken together, may justly be compared with the Privy Council 
referred to above, the assembly of the ministers corresponding with the Cabinet 
composed of a selected few,” (Second Edition pp, 130 -1). Alio nirankusatvam 
utpreksayah! , 
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reference to the king's sabha. Frequent as are the 
allusions to the ‘ sabha’ or { manram ’ in the works 
of the period, few specific details of its nature and 
working are forthcoming. Its place 
in the administration of justice,' especi¬ 
ally in the capital city of the king, is well attested. 
The sons of Malaiyaman were tried and sentenced, and 
later released by the intercession of Koviir-Kilar, in the 
manram of Uraiyur; * and Pottiyar, after the death of 
his friend Kopperunjolan, could not bear the sight of the 
same manram bereft of him. The Porunar-arruppaclai f 
makes a pithy statement about adults setting aside their 
feuds while they entered the sabha, which might mean 
either that they got their disputes adjudicated or laid 
their private quarrels aside for the discharge of common 
duties. We can infer naturally that the sabha or 
manram^ w as also availed of by the kin g for pur poses of 
general consultation ; Tiruvalluvar lays stress on the 
importance oFready sp eech in the assembly by saying 
that the learning of a man who is afraid to speak out in 
the assembly is like a bright sword in the hands of a 
eunuch on the field of battle. £ 

Even less specialised and more entangled in the 
social and religious complex of village 
life was the manram of the rural areas. 

ft* 

Each village had its common place of meeting, gene¬ 
rally under the shade of a big tree where men, women 
and children met for all the common activities of the 

* Pur am 46. 

t 11. 187-8 — mud\y%r~avai-pnku-polurfir-ram pakai miiran selavnm . Hera 
‘ mndiydr ' is to be taken in contrast with the * ilaiyor ’ immediately preceding in 
the sentence ilaiyZr vandal-ayaravum. Naccinarkldniyar indeed does not do so, 
and understands ‘ mudiydr ' to mean ‘ old men', and finds occasion to introduce 
the legend about Karikala putting on a wig of grey hair In order to appear 
older than the old men who came to lay their differences before him. 

t No 727. 
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village; there were held the folk dances in which the 
women took part and which were suspended in the 
midst of a war or siege. * Lacking evidence on the 
place occupied by the manram on the political side of 
rural life, we may still trace to these primitive folk- 
gatherings, at least in part, the beginnings of the highly 
developed system of village-government which came 
into existence and functioned so admirably in later 
Cola times, f 

The chief sources of royal revenue appear to have 
been land and trade. The ma and the 

Taxation. t , i 

veil as measures of land were already 
known; J but we have no means of determining 
precisely the king’s share of the produce of agriculture. 
The peasant was the backbone of the country's pros¬ 
perity and was held in great esteem. The author 
of the Kural affirms that his was the only life worth 
the name, the life of all the rest being one of servitude 
and sycophancy. § The importance of foreign trade in 
the period, and the vivid account of the activity 
of customs officials given in the Paltinaypalai must 
go a long way to convince us of the high place 
occupied by customs duties as a source of revenue. 

“ In the broad street near the pea beach where are seen 
(to grow) white long-petalled clusters of tdlai (Pandanus), 
officials of established renown guarding the property of the good 
king, collect customs from day to day, untiring like the horses 
yoked to the chariot of the hot-rayed sun; yet, without abating, 
in the manner of showers in the rainy (season) when the water 
absorbed by the clouds is poured on the hill, and the water 

* Pur am 373. 

f See Studies pp. 74ff. 

X Porunar . 11 180, 246. 

§ No. 1033. 

1i 11. 118-137. 
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Prisons. 


poured on the hill is despatched to the sea, immeasurable 
quantities of various articles are being brought ashore from the 
sea and sent to the sea from land ; in heavy bales, precious 
articles come crowding in endlessly into the strongly guarded 
enclosure,, and are sent to the stack after being stamped with the 
(seal of the) mighty and fierce tiger.” 

The prison formed part of the system of adminis¬ 
tration. * * * § The Cera Kanaikkal-Irumpo- 
rai was detained by &enganan in a 
prison, which, from its name Kudavayir-kottam, is 
sometimes taken to have been in Kumbakonam or a 
smaller place, also near it, now called Kodavasal. f 

An army of well-eqnipped professional soldiers 
was regularly maintained and no doubt 
found frequent employment in those 
bellicose times. The cap tains of the army were distin- 
guished by the ti tle of ena di conferre d on them in a 
ceremony of formal investiture at which the king 
presented his chosen commander with a ring and other 
insignia of high military rank. + The Purananuru 
contains two poems § on such military leaders who 
served the Cola monarchs; of these, one gives a very 
clear notion of the ideals cherished by a good soldier 
in those days: 

“ You, when you see a fight, you rush to'the front, divide 
your enemy’s forces, stand before them, and get your body 
scarred by the deep cuts of their swords ; thus are you (your 
fame is) pleasant to the ear, not so your body to the eye. As for 
them (your enemies), when they see you, they turn their backs, 
and with bodies whole and unscarred, they are pleasant to the eye, 

* Mani xix 11. 42-3. 

t See Kalavali-i d. Anantarama Aiyar p. 10. (Introdn.) 

X See Naccinarkkiniyar on mar ay a m -perra : n edumoHyd, n u m ( Tol . Porul . 
Pnrattinai , Su. 8.) 

§ Nos. 167, 394. 
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wot so (their infamy) to the ear. Hence, you ara pleasant in one 
way, they in another; what is there else in which they do not 
equal you ? Yet, what wonder is it, tell us. noble one ! that this 
world cherishes you, 0 ! Killi, of the fleet steed and of the 
victorious anklet-adorned foot. ,? 

Even the common soldier when he fell lighting was 
cherished by his compatriots. The spot 

Hero stones. ^ . . . 

was usually marked by a stone bearing 
on it the name and the fame of the fallen hero. Such 
hero stones also sometimes became objects of worship. * 
This custom survived till at least the tenth century in 
the Tamil and Kanarese country where several inscribed 
hero stones bearing dates in the ninth and tenth 
centuries and answering to the description given of 
them in Sangam literature have been brought to light. 
The setting up of memorial stones for this and other 
purposes was so common that, at an early date, literary 
convention came to standardise the procedure adopted 
on such occasions, f 

Kings often took the field in person and delighted 
to rejoice with the common soldiers in 
their successes ; on the other hand, if a 
king was killed or even seriously wounded in the midst 
of the fight, his army gave up the struggle and accepted 
defeat. + Yet only a warrior’s death was held worthy 
of kings ; one Cera monarch, as we have seen, having 
been wounded in his back, decided to starve himself 
to death ; another, less heroic, mourned his captivity 
in pitiful terms. It was a common practice to lay 
on a bed of ku£a grass the corpses of kings who died 
otherwise than in a fight, and cleave them with a 
sword before burial or cremation in order to ensure 

* Kural 771 ; Aham 131; Pur am 306, 1. 4, 
f Tol Poml Su. 63 (end,) 
t Pur am 62, 1. 13. 
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for them a place in the Valhalla of the Tamils. * The 
vanity of the victor often inflicted deep personal 
humiliations on his vanquished foe, the memories of 
which rankled and brought on further strife. The 
crowns of defeated kings furnished the gold for the 
anklets of the victor, f The horse, the elephant and 
war chariot, the sword, lance and bow, and the war- 
drum are among the paraphernalia of war most 
frequently described in the literature of the age. 
Elephants are often said to have carried flags in the 
battle-field, no doubt., the distinctive standards of each 
side which had, besides, other less prominent emblems 
like flowers and garlands of a particular variety. The 
Kalavali is one of the most detailed descriptions we 
possess of the battle-field in the Tamil country, and the 
poem supplies in a casual way much interesting infor¬ 
mation on military affairs. J The soldiers, infantry and 
cavalry alike, wore leather sandals for the protection 
of their feet. § The nobles and princes rode on ele¬ 
phants, and the commanders drove in pennoned 
chariots. Poygaiyar mentions that women who had 
lost their husbands bewailed their loss on the field of 
Kalumalam; *(] unless this is mere rhetoric, we may 
suppose that women, at least of the higher orders, 
sometimes accompanied their husbands to the field. 

Besides being the head of the government and 
leader in war, the king also held the 

Bards . . 

first rank in social life. He patronised 
poetry and the arts, and kept an open house. War 

* Marti, xxiii 11. 13 ff and n. 

f Pur am 40. Modem warfare is no stranger to such unchi valrous practices, 
Witness enemy guns cast into memorial shields. 

X ICanakasabhai has edited and translated the poem, IA, xviii, p. 25S, 

§ Kalavali 9. 

^ Verse 29. 
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and women were, in fact, the universal preoccupations 
of the leisured classes, besides wine and song. The 
king and his enadis with their retinues must have 
formed a gay boisterous crew at the top of society with 
a huge capacity for enjoying the simple pleasures of 
life such as eating and drinking. No occasion was lost 
for holding a feast and the poets are most eloquent in 
their praise of the sumptuous fai*e to 
which they were so often asked. One 
poet declares to his patron: * 

“ I came to see you that we may eat together the unctuous 
chops of meat, cooled after boiling and soft like the carded 
cotton of the spinning woman, alternating with large pots of 
toddy.” 

Another records in grateful detail his exhilarating recep¬ 
tion at the hands of the great Cola king Karikala: f 

“In his palace, beautiful women decked in fine jewels and 
sweet smiles, often poured out and filled the ever-ready goblet 
of gold with intoxicating liquor, unstinting like the rain ; thus 
drinking my fill, and chasing out my fatigue ami my great 
distress, I experienced a new elation. * * ■ In good 

time, he plied mo with the soft boiled legs of sheep fed on 
sweet grass, and hot meat, cooked at the points of iron spikes, in 
largo chops which were cooled by being turned in the mouth 
from one side to another ; when I said I would have no more of 
these, he kept me on, and gave me to eat sweets made in varied 
shapes and of excellent taste. In this wise, entertained by the 
music of the Bweet drum and the well tuned lute of the bright 
faced viraliyar, I spent many pleasant days. On occasions, he 
entreated me to eat food prepared from rice ; then I ate fine 
cooked rice which, with unbroken edges and erect like fingers, 
resembled the buds of the tnullai (flower), together with curries 
sweetened with milk, in snch quantity that they filled me up 
to the neck. So I stayed happily with him, and by eating 
flesh day and night, the edges of my teeth became blunt like the 

* Puram 125. 

t Porunar-'arruppaQai 11. 84-9; 102-21 ; see also Puram 34 translated by 
Pope IA. xxix p. 251. 
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ploughshare (after) ploughing dry land. Getting no time to 
rest, I began to dislike food ; and one day I said : ‘ 0 ! pros¬ 
perous (king) ! expert in collecting tribute from your angry foes, 
let me go hence, back to my old city.” 

I The habit of eating betel leaves after food was 
\ well-known. Women are said to have 

given up eating betel leaves and bath¬ 
ing in cold water when their husbands fell in battle. * 

O 

Kovalan’s wife Kannaki gave him, after his last meal, 
betel leaves and areca-nuts to ea,t, before he went out 
on his fatal mission for the sale of the anklet in 
Madura, t 

Easily the most cultured among the amusements 
/ open to the upper classes in those days 

I Literature; were poetry, song and dance. The 

poets were men and women drawn from all classes; 
they composed verses to suit the immediate occasion 
and were often rewarded very well for their literary 
exertions. How much we owe to these occasional songs, 
gathered subsequently and arranged in * the eight 
anthologies ', must be clear from the numerous examples 
quoted already. The profits of poetry in this age were 
believed, at any rate by people of later times, to be 
absurdly high; and'The author of the Ealingattup- 
paraai tells us that Kadiyalur Rudrangannanar got for 
his Pattinappalai over a million and a half gold pieces 
from Karikala. J If legend says true, only a small 
part of early Tamil poetry has come down to us; but 
what we possess of this literature bears evidence of its 
great qualities. The poems, specially the shorter ones, 
are full of colour and true to life. They abound in fine 

* Pur am 62 1, 14. 
t %l xvi 1. 55, 

% v, 185 -The figure given is 1000,000 ; ‘ Pat/mprunurayiram' 
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phrases giving compact and eloquent expression to the 
physical and spiritual experiences of the poet. They 
. are generally free from the monotony and the artificia¬ 
lity tEatmar much of later Tamil poetry. And they 
do not lack width of range. The short poem, the long 
ode, the dramatic epic and the religious lyric were all 
known; and in the Kural of Tiruvalluvar we have a 
work that transcends the limitations of time and place. 

Besides these poets, some of whom were resident 
companions of kings and chiefs, while 
others, the humbler ones, moved from 
one court to another in search of patronage, there were 
also roving bands of musicians followed by women 
who danced to the accompaniment of music. They 
were the panar and viraliyar who moved about the] 
country in companies carrying with them all sorts of j 
quaint musical instruments. They seem to have been 
the representatives of primitive tribal groups * who 
preserved the folk-songs and dances of an earlier age. 
Their numbers and their poverty form a frequent 
theme of the poetry of the age, and, from all accounts, 
they seem to have lived from hand to mouth and 
seldom known where their next meal was to be had. 
Here is a very humorous account f of their experi¬ 
ences after meeting a generous patron: 

“ The Cola king showered great quantities of wealth in 
(the form of) fine and costly jewels not suited to us ; on seeing 
this, some among the largo group of my kinsfolk, used (only) to 
abject poverty, put on their ears ornaments meant for the 
fingers; others wore on their fingers things meant for the ear; 
others put on their necks jewels meant for the waist; yet 
others adorned their waists with ornaments properly worn on the 
neck ; in this wise, as on the day when the mighty ralcsasa 
carried off Sita, the wife of Rama of the swift chariot, the great 

* Puram 335. 

f Puram 378, 11. 10-22, 
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group of red-faced monkeys shone in the fine jewels (of S'ita) 
that they discovered on the ground, we were the cause of 
endless laughter.” 

Of the class of poems called arruppadai, in which,a 
poet narrates his experiences of a patron and invites 
others to bring themselves to his notice, some are 
addressed to the panar and one of these poems, a 
relatively short piece, may be reproduced here. * 

“ Minstrel, with little lute of sweetest strain ! 

Suppliant with words of ancient wisdom full ! 

Importunate thou askest me to rest and listen to the plea¬ 
sant sounds of thy tambourine. 

But heai' what I shall say I 

The modest home of Pannan, whose hands are full of 
gifts, is near the wide city. 

There food inexhaustible is found like the waters of the 
cool tank under January’s moon, and the humming bees explore 
the sweets of the fragrant water-lily. 

There he meditates the praise and glory of Killivalavan, 
king of the good land that yields in abundance rice and sweet 
water, and that knows the fire that cooks, hut not the fire that 
consumes. 

If thither,—together with thy songstress, whose hair 
diffuses fragrance of the * trumpet-flower,’ the bright-browed, 
sweetly smiling—you Boftly advance, you shall prosper well. 

His gifts are not mere chance, like gold found by the 
woodman in the forest. 

Hesitate not. 

Long may he flourish 1 ” 

That tbe arts of music and dancing were highly 
developed becomes clear from the 
celebrated third canto, the Arangerru- 
kadai of the Silappadikdram which 
gives a full account of the technique.of the theatre 

* Put am 70 ; IA> xxix p. 281. 


Music and 
dancing. 
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and the dance, and of the music and musical instru¬ 
ments accompanying the dance. If we may trust the 
earliest glossator to whom we have access on this highly 
abstruse section of the Silappadikaram, the dancing 
and music, of which hetaerae like Madhavi were the 
exponents in high society, comprised at least two strains 
which had come together to form a complex scheme. 
These were the desi and mdrga, the former doubtless as 
its name implies the strain indigenous to the country, 
and the latter an exotic Aryan mode. We may also 
infer the existence of an extensive literature on these 
arts most of which has been lost to us. Eleven scenes * 
from Aryan mythology seem to have been selected for 
standardised presentation and formed the classics of the 
arts. The Manimehalai f, like Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra , 
indicates that the nadaba magalir , the hetaerae, under¬ 
went a regular course of instruction extending over a 
number of years and comprising royal dances, popular 
dances, singing, lute-playing, flute-playing, cookery, 
perfumery, painting, flowerwork and so on. Several 
varieties .of the vlnai and the ydl are mentioned; it is 
not easy to understand their exact forms now, though 
it is clear that a high stage of development had then 
been reached in these arts, apparently after a long 
evolution. 

The richer classes dwelt in houses built of brick 


and mortar, J of which the walls were 
often covered with paintings of divine 
figures and pictures of animal life, § and 


Houses and 
high life, 


surrounded by tastefully laid out pleasure gardens. ^ 

* These are detailed in Sil. vi 39 ff. 
t Mani ii 11. 18-32. 

X Pur am 378. 

§ Mani. iii *11. 127 ff. 

% Mani xix 11, 102 ff. 
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Such gardens possessed shallow wells or tanks with 
mechanical fittings, artificial hillocks, rivulets and 
waterfalls, bowers of flower plants and glass houses, 
for the amusement of the inmates of the mansions 
that stood in their midst. Mirrors were also known 
and used. * The opening canto of the Silappadikuram 
gives an account of a wedding in high society which, 


though no doubt slightly idealised, may 
perhaps be accepted as based upon 


Marriage. 


reality. The bride, Kannaki, was twelve years of age; 
the bridegroom, Kofalan, was sixteen. Their marriage 
was arranged by their parents, who were wealthy mer¬ 
chants, and announced to the citizens of Puharby ladies 
riding on an elephant. 



“On the day when the moon was in conjunction with 
Rohini, in a mandapci adorned with pearls and flowers and 
supported on jewelled pillars with flower-festooned capitals, 
underneath an azure canopy, Kovalan, led in the Vedic rituals 
by an aged Brahman (priest), went round the fire in the 
company of her who rivalled Arnndhati—blessed are the eyes of 
those who saw the sight.” 

The ceremonial over, the women strewed flowers and 
prayed for the life-long happiness of the couple, and 
the prosperity of the Emperor, and then followed the 
consummation. | 

Of the life of the common folk, literature furnishes 


fewer details. The PatUnappalai gives 
a vivid account of the life £ of the 


The common folk. 


Paradavar , the deep-sea fishermen of Puhar, including 
some of their holiday amusements. On the wide dune 
of black sand, the large clan of the rough working 

* A Tank Xix 90. 

f See also Aham 86, quoted by P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar Tamils 
pp. 78-80. 

x 11. 59-117 
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Paradavar were seen eating the cooked flesh of the 
sea-fish and the boiled field-turtle. Wearing flowers of 
y the aduntbu (Ipomaea bilboa) and the water-lily, they 
gathered in the spacious manram like the stars and 
planets revolving in the blue sky. The stronger ones 
among them entered the wide arena and, without turn¬ 
ing back, they fought fierce duels hurting one another 
with their fists and their weapons. Birds flew from the 
mottled palms, frightened by stones shot from slings. 
In the outer streets, pigs were wallowing in puddles with 
their young ones, together with many kinds of fowl, and 
rams and quails were seen fighting. Their huts with low 
thatched roofs in which were stuck the long handles 
of fishing rods resembled the little enclosures round 
hero stones made of rows of shields and spears. In the 
midst of these huts, fishing nets were drying on sandy 
thresholds, like patches of darkness in bright moon¬ 
light. Wearing the garlands of the cool white con¬ 
volvulus growing at the foot of the screw pine (with 
aerial roots) they planted a branching jaw-bone of the 
sword fish and invoked a mighty god to dwell in it. 
Decked in the long-petalled talai (pandanus) flowers, 
the big red-haired fishermen drank the toddy of the 
rustling palm in the company of their dark women clad 
in garments of green leaves. Refraining from going 
afishing on the wide blue water, they ate and sported 
on the sandy beach reeking of the smell of fish. Like 
the ruddy cloud embracing the high mountain, like the 
baby clinging to its mother’s breast, the red waters of 
the Kaviri mingled with the clear sea water roaring at 
its mouth; there, the Paradavar washed their sins in the 
sea and the salt of the sea in the water of the river. 
They played with the crabs and, amidst the spreading 
waves of the sea, made dolls of sand and, feasting their 
senses in other ways, they spent the whole day in 
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games. In the night, they heard music and witnessed 
the plays acted in pillared mansions; lovers, changing- 
silks for lighter robes and drinking- wine without limit, 
slept on the sands in the last watch of night. 

Puhar or Kavirippumpattinam was one of the few- 
great cities of the time, and, being on 
the sea coast, it was also the great 
emporium of the kingdom. The city, its port and trade 
are fully described in the poems. The author of the 
Silappa(Wear am says that the wise considered the pros¬ 
perity of Puhar as stable as the Himalaya and the 
Podiya mountains; * again, 

“ This celebrated city, full of riches coveted by kings 
and teeming with sailors, is so well stocked that it will not fail 
ill its hospitality even if the whole world encircled by the roar¬ 
ing sea become its guest,; indeed in the hoards of (merchandise) 
brought in ships and carts, (the city) resembles a congregation of 
(all) the alien tracts producing precious goods.” 

A poet, f addressing the Cola king, says that big ships 
entered the port of Puhar without slacking sail, and 
poured out on the beach, inhabited by the common 
people, precious merchandise brought from overseas. 

In the extensive bazaar of Puhar, X says 

Its 

the author of Pattinappdkn, were seen 
many tall mansions surrounded by platforms reached 
by high ladders. These mansions had many apart¬ 
ments and were provided with door-ways, great and 
small, and wide verandahs and corridors. Well-dressed 
damsels glittering in jewels were looking out from the 
windows of the upper floors, and their palms joined in 
their front in salutation to Muruga resembled bunches 

* i, 11. 14-19. ii, 11. 1 ff. 

t Pur am 30 11. 11-14. 

I Pa(linapp“ilat 11, 142-158. 
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Flags. 


of sengancfal (gloriom superba) flowers seen high on the 
slopevS of mountains. When Muruga was taken out in 
procession in the bazaar, which was done quite often, 
music and dancing parties accompanied him, and 
the sound of the flute, lute and drum 
mingled with the noises in the street. 
In all parts of the town there were flags of various 
kinds and shapes * flying in the air; some were flags 
that were worshipped by many as a high divinity, and 
the entrances to their precincts were decorated with 
flowers. Others were white flags raised on frames 
supported by posts, below which were made offerings 
of rice and sugar to precious boxes of merchandise. 
Yet others were flags that announced the challenge of 
great and renowned teachers who had mastered many 
sciences, f There were also flags waving on the masts 
of ships heaving in the port of Puhar like huge 
elephants chafing at their posts. Yet others, flying over 
shops where fish and flesh were being sliced and fried 
and whose thresholds were strewn with fresh sand and 
flowers, announced the sale of high-class liquor to their 
numberless customers. 

In the same poem which so vividly describes 
the external appearance of the city, 
there occurs the following idealised des¬ 
cription of its merchants and traders and their moral : $ 

“They shunned murder, and put aside theft; pleased the 
gods by fire offerings ; raised good cows and bulls; spread the 
glory of the Brahmans ; gave (their guests) sweets to eat and 
(sometimes) foodstuffs raw ; in these ways was their kindly life 
filled with endless good deeds. Holding to the golden mean, 

* iUd 11. 159-183. 

t This method of exhibiting one's learning in public disputations is also 
mentioned in the Manintekalai i, 1). 60-1. It was quite common in Europe till 
modern times ; .and in India, it is well-known even now among pandits. 

t 11 . 199-212 


Merchants. 
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like the peg of the loving farmer’s long yoke, they feared 
the untrue and ever spoke the truth; they regarded others’ 
rights as scrupulously as their own ; they took nothing more than 
was due to them and never gave less than waB due from them ; 
trading thus in many articles of merchandise, they enjoyed an 
ancient heritage of prosperity and li ved in close proximity to one 
another.” 

The general plan of the town of Puhar is described 
in considerable detail in canto V of the 
Divisions of SHappadikaram. The town built on the 

the city. x L 

northern bank of the Kaven near its 
mouth comprised two parts, Maruvur-pakkam near the ' 
sea and Pattinap-pakkam to its west. These were sepa¬ 
rated by a stretch of open ground taken up by a garden 
of trees under the shade of which was held the daily 
market of the city. Near the beach, in Maruvur-pakkam 
were terraced mansions and warehouses with windows 
shaped like the eyes of the deer. There wa3 the abode 
of the prosperous yavanas whose pleasant features 
ari'ested the eyes of spectators, and of 
other foreigners who, for the gains 
from their maritime trade, lived close to one another on 
quite friendly terms. Vendors of fragrant pastes and 
powders, of flowers and incense, weavers who worked 
silk, wool or cotton, traders in sandal, agil, coral, pearls, 
gold and precious stones, grain-merchants, washermen, 
dealers in fish and salt, sellers of betel-leaves and 
spices, butchers, sailors, braziers and copper-smiths, car¬ 
penters and blacksmiths, painters and sculptors (stucco- 
workers), goldsmiths, tailors and cobblers, makers of 
toys in pith and cloth, and the numerous jpaaar who were 
experts in the music of the lute and flute-—these and 
others had their residence in Maruvur-pakkam. In the 
Pattinap-pakkam were the broad royal 
street, the ckr street and the bazaar 
street. Rich merchants, brahmans, farmers, physicians, 


Maruvtir* 


Pattinam. 
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astrologers lived in their respective quarters. “ Sur¬ 
rounding the palace were the houses of charioteers, 
horse and elephant riders and the soldiers who formed 
the body-guard of the king. Bards, minstrels and 
panegyrists, actors, musicians and buffoons, chank- 
cutters and those skilled in making flower garlands and 
strings of pearls, time-keepers whose duty it was to cry 
out the nalikais or divisions of time, as each passed, 
and other servants of the palace also resided within 
the limits of Pattinap-pakkam.” * 

Of the overseas trade of the Cola kingdom in the 

Sangam Age again we get an excellent 
Foicign trade., ^ ea £. om a f ew lines of the Pattinap- 

palai. The city of Puhar had a large colony of foreign 
merchants from different parts of the world. 

“ Like the large crowd gathered in a city of ancient 
renown on a festival day when people from many different 
places betake themselves to it with their relatives, persons from 
many good countries speaking different tongues had left their 
homes and come to reside (in Puhar) on terms of mutual 
friendship f 

Of the articles of foreign trade we have the following 
description from the same source : + 

“ Under the guardianship of the gods of enduring glory, 
horses with a noble gait had come by the sea ; bagfuls of black 
pepper had been brought in carts ; gems and gold born of the 
northern mountaiu, the sandal and agit from the western moun¬ 
tain, the pearl of the southern sea, the coral of the western sea, 
the products of the Ganges (valley), the yield of the Kaveri, 

* The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 25. The Maninilkalai xxviii 
11. 31-67 has a description of Kaflclpnram which, apparently similar to the 
description of Puhar reproduced above from the Silappadikaram, strikes one as 
too conventional to be accepted as having any close relation to facts. The 
Silappa dikaram account is much more convincing. 

+ 11. 213-17. 

t 11. 18+-193. 
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foodstuffs from Ceylon, and goods from Kalagam, * all these 
materials, precious and bulky alike, were heaped together in the 
broad streets overflowing with their riches.” 

Of the ports in other parts of the Tamil country we 
have similar descriptions in the literature of the 
Saiigain. f Even inland cities like Madura had guards 
of ‘ dumb mlecchas 7 and * yavanas ’ in complete armour 
keeping watch in the king’s palaces. The Penmbun- 
arruppadai, | a poem of the Same period, speaks 
of tall lighthouses on the coast summoning ships to 
harbour by the night. 

If we compare this evidence with that of the 
classical writers of the early centuries 
Udt.su.aiwn.or... ^ ^he Christian era, we shall see that 

the data drawn from these two disparate sources work 
into one another so closely that it becomes quite obvious 
that they relate to the same period of history. The 
author of the Periplus says positively that the Roman 
merchants raised every year beautiful maidens for the 
harems of Indian kings and the fact is confirmed by 
what passes in some dramas of India. § The chart of 
Peutinger, prepared at a time when the Roman Empire 
was flourishing in all its power, carries on the sheet 
devoted to India, by the side of the names of Tyndis 
and Musing, the words 1 Temple of Augustus. 7 f Large 
quantities of Roman coins found in the interior of the 
Tamil land || attest the extent of trade, the presence of 
Roman settlers in the Tamil country and the periods 

* The annotator makes this Kadaratn (Sumatra). 

f PK, p. 35. Kanakasabhai op. tit. Chh. ii and iii. 

% 11. 346 -50. 

§ Reinaud JA. 1863. i. pp. 301-2, cf. Pcriplus , see. 49. 
ibid p, 183. 

|| Thurston Coins i Cat. No. 2. (Madras Museum), Second edition 1894, 
Sewell JR AS , 1904. 
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of the rise, zenith and decay of this active commerce. 
Casual statements made by the classical authors and, 
more decidedly, the evidence of the early Chinese 
annals, prove that along the sea-route from the Far-East 
to the West, India acted as an intermediary for many 
generations. The maritime trade of the Indian ocean 
in the early centuries of the Christian era is in itself 
a subject too vast, and authentic evidence on it is too 
extensive, * for us to attempt anything more than to 
draw attention to a few of its aspects that should 
interest students of Cola history. 


History of 
overseas trade. 

earlier time. 


The feeble beginnings of the trade between the 
Roman Empire and India, confined at 
first to articles of luxury, may be traced 
to the reign of Augustus, if not to an 
Trade with the East was one of the chief 
factors that brought about the extension and consoli¬ 
dation of the Roman Empire in that direction, and the 
Arabian expedition of Aelius Callus, though not a 
complete success, secured good harbours in the south of 
Arabia for the Roman traders on their way from Egypt to 
India. In the reign of Augustus, despite the ‘ embassies ’ 
to him from the Pandya country, this commerce was 
by no means extensive or economically important; the 
notices of some contemporary writers, whose imagina¬ 
tion was struck by such trade, has led modem scholars, 
on the whole, to exaggerate its significance. But it soon 
assumed new and unexpected proportions, and ceased 
to be the negligible branch of Roman trade that it was in 
the beginning. The growth proceeded steadily through 
the times of the Julii and Claudii, and though there 
was a lively trade by land, the maritime commerce of 


* Warmington, The 
(Cambridge 1928.) 


Commerce between the Roman Empire and India 
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Egypt with Arabia, and through Arabia with India, was 
the most considerable branch of the commerce with 
the East. So long as the trade was confined to luxuries 
and carried on through Arab intermediaries, the 
t Romans paid for it mostly in gold and silver, and the 
oft-quoted statement of the elder Pliny that not a year 
passed without the Empire paying out a hundred million 
sesterces (about £ 1,087,500) to India, China and Arabia * 
has, most likely, reference to this early phase. After 
Augustus, the trade with India grew naturally in the 
favourable atmosphere of a great Empire. “ The dis¬ 
covery of the monsoons by Hipparchus of Alexandria 
in the late Ptolemaic or early Roman times, as well as 
the natural tendency of a growing trade to become 
more than a trade in luxuries and a merely passive 
trade oil one side, led to the establishment of a direct 
route by sea between Egypt and India. The main 
centre of traffic was now Alexandria. The Arabian 
harbours lost their importance. . . . The new route was 
fully established at the date of the Feriplus, that is, 
under Domitian. The trade with India gradually deve¬ 
loped into a regular exchange of goods of different 
kinds between Egypt on the one side and Arabia and 
India on the other. One of the most important articles 
j which came from India was cotton, f another probably 
was silk. Both of these products were worked up in 
the factories of Alexandria, which sent in exchange 
glass, metal ware, and probably linen.” £ Nothing can 
prove better the increasing volume and regularity of 
the Indian trade of the Roman Empire than the contrast 

* Warmington op . cit, pp. 274 ff. W. thinks that Pliny’s ‘ Seres * were the 
Ceras. But see Hudson, Europe and China {Arnold, 1931) pp. 100-2. Roman 
coins need not actually have reached China. 

f Feriplus Sec. 59. 

i Ros tovtz eIT -Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire , p. 93 
(Oxford 1926) ; cf. Warming ton Pt # I, ch. ii. 
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route to India given by the author of the Periplus and 
the elaborate precision of Ptolemy’s descriptions in the 
first half of the second century A.D. Ptolemy’s account 
shows that the Roman trade now reached beyond India 
to Indo-China and Sumatra, and that the trade with 
India and China was highly developed and quite 
regular. Relatively few Roman merchants visited the 
lands of the Far-East themselves; Southern India obvi¬ 
ously acted as intermediary in the trade between China 
and the West. The carrying trade between the Malaya 
Peninsula and Sumatra in the East and the Malabar 
coast; in the West was largely in the hands of the 
Tamils. * * * § The direct trade between Rome and Southern 
India declined and died out in the period of military I 
anarchy in the Roman Empire of the third century. 
“ Practically no coins of the third century have been 
found in India. Business relations were not resumed 
till order and a stable gold currency had been re-estab¬ 
lished in the Byzantine period, ” f and then mostly 
through intermediaries. 

Of the carrying trade of the Indian ocean and 


Share of the Colas. 


the Arabian sea, the Colas had an 
important share and controlled * the 
largest and most extensive Indian shipping ’ of the 
Coromandel coast. $ In the harbours of 
Tamil the Co]a country, says the author of 

Shipping. q ie p e riplus, “are ships of the country 
coasting along the shore as far as Damirica ; § and other 


* Warmington op. cit. pp, 128-31. 

t RostoYtzeff-<?/>. cit. p. 421. Warmington, pp. 133-40. 

S Warmington, p. 65. 

§ This means the west coast of India. “Nauta and. Tyndis, the first markets 
of Damirica ” (Sec. 53) 
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very large vessels made of single logs bound together, 
called sangara ; but those which make the voyage to 
Chryse and to the Ganges are called colandia and are 
very large/’ * Here three kinds of craft are distin¬ 
guished by the author of the Periplus— light coasting 
boats for local traffic, larger vessels of a more compli¬ 
cated structure and greater carrying capacity, and lastly 
the big ocean-going vessels that made the voyages to 
Malaya and Sumatra, and the Ganges. Quite obviously, 
the light coasting craft is what the poet Rudrangannanar 
had in mind when he described row's of roomy boats 
which had returned laden with grain secured in 
exchange for the white salt they had sold and which 
were seen in the back-waters of the port of Pnhar tied 
to rows of pegs and looking like so many destriers, t 
The same writer mentions elsewhere larger ships which 
carried flags at their mastheads and which he compares 
to big elephants. Navigation in the high seas and the 
dangers attendant on it in foul weather are picturesquely 
described in the Manim ekalai in a forcible simile in 
which the mad progress of Udayakmnara in search of 
Manim ekalai + is compared to that of a ship caught in 
a storm on the high sea : 

u The captain trembling, the tall mast in the centre broken 
at its base, the strong knots unloosed and the rope cut asunder 
by the wind, the hull damaged and the sails rent and noisy, like 
the ship caught iu a great storm and dashed about in all directions 
by the surging waves of the ocean.” 

This coincidence of testimony drawn from the early 
literature of the Tamil country and the Periplus on the 
conditions of maritime trade in the Indian seas in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is indeed very 

* Section 60 andSchoffs notes thereon. 

t Pattinappalai 11, 29-32. 

% iv. 11. 29 -34. 
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remarkable in. itself. When one considers this in the 
light of other evidence from Indo-China and the islands 
of the archipelago on the permeation of Indian influen¬ 
ces in those lands from very early times, one can hardly 
fail to be struck by the correctness of the conclusion 
reached by Schaff: * “ The numerous migrations from 
India into Indo-China, both before and alter the 
Christian era, give ample ground for the belief that the 
ports of South India and Ceylon were in truth, as the 
Periplus states, the centre of an active trade with the 
Far-East, employing larger ships, and in greater 
number, than those coming from Egypt.’' We shall see 
that, when after a long eclipse, the power of the Cola 
kings revived in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
sea-faring instincts of the people had not deserted them 
and that, in the favourable conditions then obtaining, 
they attempted tasks more venturesome than anything 
they had achieved in the earlier age. 

Before turning to a study of the internal trade, and 
industry of the Cola country, mention 
saver dish <>f must be made of a unique example, in 
the second or third century A.D., of the 
working of Indian influence on the art and culture of the 
Roman Empire. The wide sway of Greco-Roman influ¬ 
ences in India in Gandharan art and the art of Amaravati 
is now generally admitted. A silver dish found at Lamp- 
saeus, partly inlaid with gold and partly enamelled, f 
“ furnishes a valuable proof of the excellent know¬ 
ledge which the Romans possessed about India and 
of the interest which they took in that country." The 
dish figures a “ personification of India seated on a 
peculiar Indian chair, the legs of which are formed 
by elephant tusks. Her right hand is lifted in the 

* Periplus p. 261. 
t Rostovtzeff op. at. p, 126. 
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gesture of prayer, in her left she holds a bow. Around 
her are grouped Indian animals—a parrot, a guinea 
hen and two pet monkeys. Under her feet are two 
Indians leading a pet tiger and a pet panther, ready 
to fight, and making the gesture of adoration.” * It is 
possible that the animals represented on the dish 
formed the chief objects of trade by the land route 
from India to the Roman Empire. 

Among the industries of the Cola country as of 
a ( South India in general; in this period 

| industry. as always, the chief place was held by 

agriculture. The high place of agricul¬ 
ture in the national economy and the phenomenal 
fertility of the soil in the basin of the Kaveri are, as we 
know, clearly reflected in the literature of the time. 
Many agricultural operations were done by women 
especially of the lower classes, the ‘ last classes ’ f 
(kadaisiyar) as one of the poets of the Purananuru calls 
them. There is no clear evidence of the prevalence of 
\ predial slavery, though it is possible that most of the 
labourers of the ‘ last classes ' did not differ much from 
slaves in their status. The bulk of the land was owned 
by veil alar i the agriculturists par excellence , who com¬ 
manded a high social rank. The late commentator 
Naccinarkkiniyar distinguishes between the rich and 
the poor veflixlas by describing them j: as ‘ those who 
maintained themselves by causing (land) to be ploughed, 
and ‘ those who maintained themselves by ploughing 
(land).’ Of the former he says that besides owning 
land, they held official posts under the king in the civil 
and military administration, and the titles of Vel and 
Arasu in the Cola and of Kavidi in the Pandya country, 

* See also Warmington op, at. p. 143 for a slightly different interpretation, 
t Pu r a nt 61. 1. 1. 

X Tol, Pond, Ahattinal Su. 30. 
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and enjoyed the jus eonnubii. with royal families. 
These were doubtless the nobles of the land who shared 
wfth the king tire pleasures of war and chase and the 
table. The poorer vejlajas did not shun manual labour 
and for the most part worked on their own lands, and 
not as hired day labourers on estates belonging to 
others. They were in fact the peasantry of the 
country who worked themselves and sought the 
assistance of hired labour as necessity arose. A 
casual simile in the Puramnuru, * which mentions 
the poor farmer who having no income from [his fields 
had to eat up the seed-corn, may lead us to infer that 
drought and failure of crops were not altogether 
unknown. We have no information on tenancy-rights 
or on the taxation of land in this period. 

Spinning and weaving of cotton, and perhaps also 
of silk, had attained a high degree of perfection. Spin¬ 
ning was then, as in later times, the by-occupation of 
women, f The weaving of complex patterns on cloth 
.and silk is often mentioned in literature, and we have 
the authority of the Periplus that Uraiyur was a great 
centre of the trade in fine cotton stuffs. The Porunar- 
urruppadai mentions + cotton cloth, thin like the slough 
of the snake, bearing fine floral designs and so finely 
woven that, the eye cannot follow the course of the 
yarn. The same poem alludes elsewhere § to silk 
cloth with its threads gathered in small knots at its 
ends. The Manimekalai speaks f of artistic patterns 
of cloth giving evidence of the marvellous dexterity of 
expert weavers. The cotton and silk trades, therefore? 
must have provided occupation to a considerable part 

* No. 230 11.12-3. 

+ Pur am 123, 1. 1. 

% 11. 82-3. 

§ 1. 165. 

H ill. 167-8. 
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of the population. No detailed or specific information 
is forthcoming on the other trades of which a general 
idea may be gathered from the descriptions of city 
life quoted above. Cots made of leather straps plaited 
apparently on wooden frames are mentioned \ and the 
leather workers came from the low class of the 
•pulaiijas. * * * § If the mention, in the Manmekalai, f of 
Magadhan artisans, Mahratha smiths, blacksmiths from 
Avanti and Yavana carpenters working by the side of 
Tamil craftsmen is not mere rhetoric, we may believe 
that by the side of foreign merchants from different 
countries in India and outside, there were also some 
industrial workers who had found more or less perma¬ 
nent employment in the Tamil lands by their excep- 
tional skill in particular crafts. Much 
of the internal trade was carried on by 
barter, paddy forming the most commonly accepted 
medium of exchange. Salt, we have seen, was sold for 
paddy. We learn also + that honey and roots were ex¬ 
changed for fish-oil and toddy, the sweet sugar-cane 
and aval § for venison and arrack. The ladies of the 
prosperous agriculturist families in the Pandya country 
poured the white paddy from their barns into the 
pots in which the hunter from the forest had brought 
venison, or the shepherdess had fetched curds, 
Paddy was accepted as the most common measure of 
value in rural economy in the Cola empire of the tenth 
century and later; the numerous inscriptions of that 
time furnish unmistakable evidence of the subordinate 
role of coin in the transactions of everyday life ; the 

* Pur am 82. 

t xix 1L 107-9. 

J Porunar, 11. 214-17, 

§ Rice-flakes obtained by pounding fried paddy-corn. 

Pur am 33, 11.1-7. 
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same feature survived until very recently in the rural 
parts of the Tamil country. It may be inferred, there¬ 
fore, that in the early centuries of the Christian era 
paddy was the common measui*e of value in internal 
trade; and that metallic currency entered only in tran¬ 
sactions of foreign commerce. It must be noted 
however that some evidence, not quite conclusive, 
seems to indicate the presence at this period in Madura, 
arid only there, of a body of foreign colonists who 
appear to have used regularly small copper coins in 
their day to day transactions. :|! 

In no sphere is the influence of Aryan ideas on 
Tamil culture in early historical times 
^lythoLtJy. more evident than in that of religion 
and ethics. These ideas embodied in 
a number of myths, legends and social practices 
which form the common stock of practically the 
whole of India, had already become an integral part 
of the civilisation of the Tamils, and the Sangam 
literature affords instances without number of the 
thorough acquaintance of the Tamil poets with the 
Vedie and epic mythology of Sanskrit, and the ethical 
concepts of the Dharmas'astras. An exhaustive study 
of the history of Indian Mythology, by tracing the 
stages through which each single legend passes before 
attaining a final and fixed form which it retains ever 
after, might lead to results of value to the internal 
chronology of the body of Sangam literature. Even 
otherwise, one can see that poems like the Silappadi- 
karam and the Manimekalai which differ from the other 
poems of the Sangam, not only in their great length 
and their literary form, but in the much freer use they 
make of these northern legends and myths, must be 


Sewell JRAS. 1904, pp. 609-15. 
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accounted to come rather late in the period and towards 
its close. Care must, however, be taken not to press 
this consideration too far, as it may, after all, be that 
the more or less epic form of these longer poems 
enabled their authors to paint the life and faith of their 
times more fully than the vignettes of the shorter 
pieces in the anthologies. In any case, it seems best 
not to mix up the evidence of the anthologies in these 
matters with that of the Silappadikaram and the 
Manimekalai , and to keep these apart. 

> 

The burning of the Three Cities {tripura) by Siva, 
a feat often attributed also to a mythical Cola king ; 
Sibi saving the dove from the claws of a falcon 
perhaps also the excavation of the eastern ocean by the 
Sagaras, and the stories of the Ilamayana and the 
Mahabharata are among the legends known to the poets 
of the anthologies. In the Silappadikaram and the 
Manimekalai we come across a much larger body of 
Aryan myth and legend more freely used by the 
authors in many contexts. The whole cycle of Krsna 
legends including his adventures with shepherdesses, 
Visvamitra eating dog’s flesh, Indra’s misconduct with 
Ahalytl and the curse of Gautama, the incarnation of 
Visnu as a dwarf to bring ruin on Bali, the demon 
king *—these and other stories are used in these epics 
in so casual a manner that there can be no doubt 
about their common currency in the Tamil land at the 
time they were composed. 

A number of quaint social customs and beliefs, 
some of which may be of a non-Tamil 
Some social origin, can be traced in the literature 

we have been dealing with. The prac¬ 
tice of speeding the parting guest known as saptapadi 

* Mani xi U. 84-87, xviii 11. 90 ff., xix 11. 51 ft. 
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in Sanskrit, is clearly mentioned in the Porunar-arrup* 
paclai].* which says that Ivarikaia accompanied his 
guest on foot for a distance of ‘seven steps' before 
requesting him to mount a chariot, drawn by four 
milk-white stefeds. (Each householder laid out some 
food, rice mixed with flesh, every day before his 
meal, for crows to feed on. The slaughter of a cow, 
the destruction of a foetus, the killing of a brahman 
were counted among the most heinous offences, but 
worse than these was ingratitude, according to the 
established code. $ Women of the courtesan class when 
they were guilty of unprofessional conduct were 
punished by being compelled to carry seven bricks on 
their heads round the public hall ( arangu) and appa¬ 
rently expelled from the class thereafter. § A bath in 
the sea at Kanyakumari was held to absolve a woman 
from the sin of incest; at any rate it was accepted as 
an act of penance for those who had incurred the sin. If 
After child-birth women bathed at night in tanks on 
the tenth day. || The phenomena of possession and the 
evil eye were believed in ** and carefully guarded 
against by the hair of children being dressed with ghee 
and white mustard. Divination was practised ff and 
faith in omens was common. The author of the Silapp- 
adikaram says picturesquely that coming events were 
foreshadowed by the throbbing of the left eye of 
Kannaki and the right one of Madavi $£ on the day 
of the festival of Indra. 

* 11. .165-7. 
t Porunar. 11.182-4. 

X Pur am 34, 11. 1-7. 

§ Mani xviii, 11. 33-4 cf. xiv, 1, 146. 

^ Mani v. 37 ; xiii, 5-7. 

|| ibid vii, 75-76 and n t 
** ibid Vi. 1, 127 ; iii, 134. 
ft xxi, 128-9. 
ti Sil. v, 237-40. 
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There was no single method adopted for the dis¬ 
posal of the dead, and both cremation 
Disposal of an{ j inhumation with or without urns 
are freely mentioned. And there ap¬ 
pears to have prevailed considerable latitude in the 
choice of the method to be followed on each particular 
occasion in the same family. * And the Manimekalai 
mentions the construction of brick tombs of various 
shapes built by the relatives of the dead whether they 
were sages or kings or women who had become Sati. •}* 
It would appear that the shapes of these structures 
varied with the caste and rank of the persons com¬ 
memorated by them. The funeral drum striking terror 
into the hearts of listeners is also mentioned in the 
same poem. + 

Sati is frequently mentioned and was fairly 
common, but by no means universal. 
The celebrated utterance of the queen 
of Bhuta Pandya § shows that it was more or less the 
general practice to dissuade women who had lost their 
husbands from immolating themselves and that the 
practice was by no means encouraged, much less 
enforced. There can be no manner of doubt, however, 
that the heroism and devotion of the Sati were applaud¬ 
ed by public opinion. The true wife was indeed she 
who, at the death of her husband, entered his burning 
pyre as if she were entering the cool water in a tank 
for bathing. ^ Still, the more human, though leBS 
heroic, ideal that, women were ordinarily expected to 
adopt is perhaps best expressed in the lines of the 

* Puram 239, 11. 20-21. 
t Mani . vi. 54-59. 
x ibid . l. 71 
§ Puram, 246. 

] JPttfam 246 and Mani. ii 11. 42-5 ; xvi 23 ff.; xviii 11-15 
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Mauimeka'lai, * * * § which contrast the daily life of the 
family woman with that of the hetaera by saying that 
the former was under guard in her maidenhood as in 
her married state, and so also when her husband was 
no more, that she controlled her mind and did not 
meet strangers and that she offered worship to no god 
other than her wedded husband. The Kural is silent 
on Sati. To lead a life of religious devotion in 
widowhood was recognised as proper for women of all 
classes. The Sati then was the exception rather than 
the rule, and we do not hear of a single instance 
of an unwilling woman being forced to it. 

That the ritualism of Brahmanical Hinduism had 
struck root in the Tamil country in 

Brahmanism, , , t n , 

this early period must have become 
clear from the inferences already cited to the costly 
sacrifices performed by the Co]a monarchs of the time. 
The regular day to day fire-worship of the Brahmans is 
mentioned by the Manmekalai ; t and a song of Avar 
Mulam-kilar in the Ptiramnuru which eulogises the 
Brahman Vinnandayan of the Kaundinya-gotra who 
lived in Puhjarrur in the Cola country gives an idea 
of. the high position held in society by prominent 
Brotriya families : + 

u 0 ! Scion of the celebrated race of wise men who laid 
low the strength of those that opposed Siva’s ancient lore, who 
saw through the sophistry sof the false doctrines, and preferring 
the truth and shunning error, completed the twenty-one ways 
of Yeclic sacrifice ! § Worn by you on the occasion of the 
sacrifice, the skin of the grass-eating stag of the forest shines 
.over the sacred cord on your shoulder. Your wives, suited 

* xviii, U. 98-103. 

t -v, 1.133. 

J Pur am 166. 

§ ie., performed the twenty-one varieties of Vedic sacrifices, 
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to your station, gentle and o£ rare virtue, wearing the netlike 
garment laid down in the §astra (for such occasions), sparing 
of speech, with small foreheads, large hipa, abundant tresses, are 
carrying out the duties set for them. From the forest and from the 
town, having twice seven paSus in their proper places, supplying 
ghee more freely than water, making offerings which numbers 
cannot reckon and spreading your fame to make the whole world 
Jealous, at the rare culmination of the sacrifice your exalted 
station gains a new splendour. May we ever witness it bo ! T , 
for my part, shall go, eat, drink, ride and enjoy myself in my 
village by the cool Kaviri, which gets its flowery freshes when 
the thunder cloud roars on the golden peaks of the Western moun¬ 
tains ; may you, for your part, stand thus stable without change, 
like the tall Himalaya which towers above the clouds and whose 
sides are covered with bamboos.” 

This ode shows not only the dominance of Vedic 
ritualism, but contains an allusion to disputes between 
the followers of the Veda and other religionists, the 
latter being stigmatised as followers of false doctrines 
and sophists who make the false appear true. What 
these other religions were can only be guessed; most 
likely they were Buddhism and Jainism which had a 
vogue in the Tamil country from very early times. 
The ceremony of upanayana is clearly known to the 
Maaimekalai which mentions Brahmans who began 
the study of the Veda soon after they were invested 
with the sacred cord. * The twice-born are mentioned 
in the Puram. t Even in the houses of merchants 
marriages were, as has been seen, performed accord¬ 
ing to Vedic ritual. The Tolkappiyam defines karpu 
in a manner which implies that, in one important, 
respect, the distinction between kctlavu and Jcarpu was 
based on the difference between the indigenous Tamil 
form of iparriage and the exotic Aryan form which 
had noon superposed on it: 

* xiii 11. 23-24. 

t No. 367,1.12. 
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“ Karjpu is that (form) in which a bridegroom from a, 
family fit to accept, accepts a bride given by persons of a family 
fit to give her and takes her to wife with the (proper) ritual.” * 

We learn further that the rites of marriage might be 
performed even when there happened to be no one to 
dispose of the marriageable girl, and that the rites 
primarily meant for the three higher classes, might 
also be adopted on occasions by the lower, f We are 
told, in fine, that these rituals were ordained by the 
sages ( aiyar) after falsehood and sin had made their 
appearance. + This last statement distinctly recalls the 
legends of the origin of human marriage current among 
Sanskrit writers and detailed fully in the Mahabharata. 
As has been rightly pointed out, § such “myths are 
interesting hut of no scientific value. .. . When men 
meditated upon the marriage ceremonial and system, 
they would naturally infer a time when there was not 
only no rite, but no institution of marriage/’ 

From all accounts, Hinduism was the dominant 
religion in the Tamil country in this 

The Pantheon. 

period. Within its spacious fold were 
worshipped all the gods of an extensive and eclectic 
pantheon ranging from the Great God with an eye on 
his forehead to the little demon ( bntam ) of the cross¬ 
roads. <||' Four divinities seem to have occupied a more 
distinguished position than the rest, )| and they were 
Siva who is often placed at the head of the pantheon, 
Balarama and Krsna who are frequently described 
together, and Murugan, apparently the favourite deity 

1 * Tol. Panel % [Car pH, Su. 1. 
f ibid . Su, 2, 3. 

% ibid, Su, 4. 

§ Crawley -The Mystic Rose, ii, 259. 

' "J Manx: i 11. 54-5. 

II Su. V it 169-72, xiv II. 7-10: 
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of the Tamils. The worship of Mnmgan embodied 
some indigenous features like the velanadal. In dm 
came in also for special worship as on the occasion of 
the festival held in Puhar in his honour. That music 
and dance were from early times closely intertwined 
with religious rites is seen from the descriptions in the 
Silappadikaram of the more or less primitive worship 
of Korravai by vettuvar , of Krsna (Kannan) by shep¬ 
herdesses and of Murugan by kuravas. A temple of 
Saraswati is mentioned in the Manimekalai , * which 
also alludes to the presence of kapalikas. f If the 
author of the Kalavali was the same as the Vaisnava 
saint Poygaiyar who is counted among the three 
earliest alvdrs , then we shall have to trace to this 
period also the beginnings of the bhakti cult of the 
Vaisnavas, and there is nothing improbable in this. 
The Manimekalai appears to mention even the Vimu- 
purana. J 


Belief in reincarnation, the effects of karma in 
successive births and the power of 
jnfluence of pate was part of the common basis of all 
religion in India, and this is clearly seen 
to have been generally accepted in the Tamil country 
also. The practice of austerities ( tapas ) was held to he 
meritorious and productive of great good. § The 
joyous faith in good living that breathes through the 
poems of the Sangam age gradually gives place to the 
pessimistic outlook on life that is, in the last resort, 
traceable to the emphasis laid by Buddhism on the 
sorrows of life and its doctrine that the only way of 

i 

# xiii, 1. 106, 

t Vi, 86. 

x xxvii 1. 98. See PK, pp. 20-21. 

§ Pontnar . 11. 91-2, 
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escape was the repression of the will to live. This note 
of sadness, already traceable in Uraiyur Mudukannan 
Sattanar, * * * § becomes more pronounced in the setting of 
the Manimeknlai which contains a round denunciation 
of the fools who, not meditating upon the ruthlessness 
of Death, spend their time in the blind enjoyment of 
carnal pleasures, f In all important centres in the 
Tamil country there were Jaina temples and Buddhist! 
Mityas and monasteries in which Buddhist and Jaina \ 
monks lived and preached their tenets to those who 
cared to listen. £ Aravana vadigal, the celebrated! 
Buddhist monk, whom the Manimekalai connects] 
successively with Puhar, Vanji and KahcT, even though 
he may not be a historical figure, § may well be 
looked upon as a type familiar to town-dwellers in 
those times. We have no means whatever of estimat¬ 
ing with any certainty the numbers professing these 
religions or the extent of their influence in society. 




* Pur am 27 ; see ante p. 48. 

t vi 11. 97 ff. 

t See s. v. Amgan and Puttan in the Indexes to the Silappadikaram and 
Manirrilhalai \ and Ma duraikkanji 11. 475-87. 

§ He has been identified on rather insufficient grounds with DharniapaJa, 
JOR . 1927, pp. 197 ff. 
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Chapter V 

FROM THE SANG-AM AGE TO VIJAYALAYA 

The transition from the Sangam age to that in 
which the Pandyas of the line of 
After tile Kadungon and the Pallavas of the 

Saagam Age. * , , 

Simhavisnu line divide for three cen¬ 
turies the Tamil land between them is completely 
hidden from our view. The same darkness shrouds the 
fortunes of the Colas for three centuries more, until the 
accession of Vijayalaya in the second quarter of the 
ninth century. Epigraphy and literature, however, 
provide a few peep-holes through which we obtain 
glimpses of the interesting transformations that come 
over this ancient line of kings in this long interval. 
One thing seems certain, that when the power of the 
Oo]as fell to a low ebb and that of the Pallavas and 
the Pandyas rose to the north and south of them, the 
scions of this ancient royal line found themselves 
compelled to seek service and patronage under their 
more successful rivals; this is a feature common to 
several dynasties of Indian kings in the days of their 
tribulation. The Western Calukyas in the period of 
Riistrakuta power, the Eastern Calukyas between 
Rajaraja’s Conquest of Vengi and the accession of 
Kulottunga I to the Cola throne, the Pandyas and 
the Pallavas themselves, besides the Gangas and the 
Ban as after the expansion of the Cola power under the 
successors of Vijayalaya, are among the most cons¬ 
picuous examples of this common feature of Indian 
history. Ancient memories die hard, and great dynastic 
names, though borne for a time in obscurity, have 
often, with a turn in the wheel of fortune, been the 
cause of a renascence of power and glory. It may be 
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doubted if, for all their troubles in this period, the 
Colas ever completely lost their hold on Uraiyur. 
Vijayalaya when he comes into prominence rises from 
the same neighbourhood, and the remotest claimants to 
Cola descent in the Telugu country, and even further 
north, glory in the names of Uraiyur and the Kaveri; 
contemporary epigraphical evidence may also be cited 
pointing to the same conclusion. The 
Dispersion of dispersion of the Colas in the period of 
their weakness, the poor and dispos- 
sessed among them going out in quest of fortune, is 
attested by the occurrence of names of princes and 
chieftains claiming Cola connections in places as far 
removed from one another as Kodumbajur (Pudu- 
kottah), Siyyali (Shiyali), Hemavati and Malepadu. 
The Pandyas of Uccangi, the Mauryas of Konkan, 
the Gruttas of Gruttal (Bombay), like the Cojas of the 
Telugu country, are examples of what may be styled 
dynastic drift in Indian History. 


The Velvikndi grant of the Pandyas and some 
r , , , Pallava charters mention the obscure 

Kajabhras. 

clan of the Kajabhras who were res¬ 
ponsible for much political unsettlement in the country, 
and whose overthrow formed the first step in the resus¬ 
citation of the power of the Pandyas and the Pallavas 

* Venkayya observes: ‘It is at present impossible to ascertain how these 
Telugu chiefs came to claim the relationship with Karikala/ (ARE, 1900, 
paragraph 45). Strictly, this is quite true. As I understand the matter, however, 
there was a somewhat live connection between the Co]as of the Telugu 
(RSnan^u) country and the Tamil Cojas ; the MalepSuJu plates of Punyakumara, 
I think, form an important link in the chain of evidence, and suggest that the 
Pallava dominion of the Simhavisnu line may have been the medium through 
which the drift of Cojas to the north took place. The attempts to explain the 
origin of the Telugu-Co<Jas by supposing that the Telugu country formed part 
of the empire of the early Coja king, Karikala, appear to be so luuch wasted 
effort. We can hardly* treat the legends of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
as the history of the third or fourth. See Studies pp, 33-6, 61-6« Centra 
Venkayya -AS/. 1905-6 p, 175 n. 8. 
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toward® the end of the sixth century. We may assume 
that the predatory activities of the Kalabhras 15 brought 
the power of the early Colas also to an eud. 1 lie 
absence of any allusion to this fact in the Cola insci ip- 
tions and copper-plates of the Vijayalaya line is easily 
accounted for. Unlike the Pandyas and the I allavas 
who quickly succeeded in wresting from the hands of 
the Kalabhras wlvat they had lost to them sometime 
before, the Colas were submerged for nearly three 
centuries under the rising tide of the Pilndya and 
Pallava powers. They could not find their feet again 
until these newly risen forces had spent themselves in 
mutual hostility. In the writings of Buddhadatta f we 
have singularly interesting evidence on the rule of the 
Kalabhras in the Cola country. The 
DuMhadatta. date of g^dhadatta is, unfortunately, 

not as certain as has sometimes been assumed ; the 
tradition that makes him a contemporary of Buddha- 
ghosa is late, and not warranted by any statement in the 
extensive works of either of these divines. { Buddha- 
datta might have been the earlier of the two to visit 
Ceylon for studying Buddhism. It is quite certain, 
however, that he lived in the dark^ period of South 
Indian history after the light of the Sangam literature 
fails, and before a fresh dawn commences with the 
Pilndya and Pallava charters mentioned above; and 
his evidence is all the more welcome. At the close of 
his Abhidhammavaiara , he gives a glowing account of 
Kaveripattana, with its concourse of rich merchants, 

» See PR. pp. 47-9. 

i- Buddhadatta, Manmh-P,xx\. I (1915) and Part II (1928)-ed. A. P. Buddha- 
diitta (Pali Text Society). 

X Cf. A. P. Buddhadatta's introduction to Part II of the Manuals] contra 
p t. Srinivasa Aiyangar-7W«7,f p. 528. He makes nonsense of the line Ayatn 
suviatina sadhu yacitena kato tato * by translating it: “ (By me) who am intelli¬ 
gent and good and a beggar, this was composed and propounded extensively. 
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its palaces and pleasure-gardens, * * * § and states that,, in a 
great monastery built there by Khandadasa, he lived 
for a time and composed that work at the very proper 
request of Sumati, evidently one of his pupils. Like¬ 
wise he informs us at the end of his Vinayavimccaya 
that he composed that work for the sake of Buddhas 1 ha, 
while he was residing in the lovely monastery of 
Venhndasa in a city on the banks of the Kaveri, by 
name Bhiitamangalam, f described by him as the hub 
of Cojavattha. He adds also that this work was begun 
and finished when Accutavikkanta 
Acc.uta Kaiabhd, q £ ^ ]£ a ] a kh ra kula was ruling the 

earth. % This Accuta could have been no other than 
the king of the same name who is reputed, in literary 
tradition, § to have kept in confinement the three 
Tamil kings, the Cera, Co]a and Pandya. Some songs 
about him are quoted by Amitasagarar, the author of 
the Yajvparmgalak-karikai , in the tenth century A. D. 
Possibly Accuta was himself a Buddhist. At any 
i*ate, by calling the Kalabhras a tribe of Kali kings 
and stating that they uprooted many adhirdjar and 
meddled with brahmadeya rights, the Velvikudi grant 
makes it clear that there was no love lost between 
these interlopers and the people of the lands overrun 
by them. In the colophons to his works, Buddhadatta 
is called an inhabitant of Uragapura which perhaps 
means that Uraiyur was his native place. 


* This fine description may raise a doubt whether the story of the 
destruction of the city by a tidal wave {Maninilkalai xxv 11. 194-204) is to 
be accepted as literally true. 

The* identification of this place with BTIdalur (P, T. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
op. cii . p. 531) is doubtful. 

{ Accut Accutavikkante Kalabbhakulavaddhane. / 

Mahim stunanusasante araddho ca sainapito (| 

A. P. Buddhadatta adopts the reading Kalambakula, and holds them to be 
Ka<Jambas. 

§ Tamil Navalar Caritai w. 154-57. 
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Sometime after Accuta’s rule, how long- after we 
cannot say exactly, the Pallavas and 
obscurity of the ^ pjjn f lyas established their power 
after overthrowing the Kalabliras ; and 
the Colas, though they could not recover their indepen¬ 
dent status, continued to lead an obscure existence on 
the banks of the Kaveri. The newly risen powers in 
the north and south seem to have left them alone for 
the most part, though, possibly out of regard for their 
ancient name, they accepted Cola princesses in 
marriage, and employed in their service Cola princes 
who were willing to accept it. 

The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, who spent 
several months at Amaravatl and 
Cu-ii-ya Of Yuan Kanclpuram in the years 639 and 640 
A.D., took the kingdom of Cti-li-ya 
(Colika?) on his way south. The bearings recorded 
in the pilgrim's itinerary led Cunningham to find its 
modern representative in the Karnul district. * A 
number of stone inscriptions from the Ouddapah 
district t and an interesting copper-plate grant which 
gives the names of four generations attest the rule 
of a dynasty of kings bearing the Cola name, tracing 
their descent from Karikala and holding sway in this 
region. The territory ruled by them was called 
Ilenandu 7,000, and comprised the tract of land lying 
along the Kunderu river in the Cnddapah and Karnul 
districts. % Oh palaeographical grounds the stone ins¬ 
criptions have been held to be anterior to the oth 
century § and very good reason can be shown foi 

* Watters, Vol. ii pp. 225 and 34-1. 

f Rangachari-Cd. Nos. 309, 318 , 350, 405, 409 435, 453, 550 and also 
455, 500. 

J El. xi p. 343. 

§ ARE. 1905 II, 5-6. 
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assigning -them, together with the copper-plates from 
Mfilepadu, to the seventh century A. D. * The titles 
borne by these kings show that they had rather 
intimate political connections with the Pallavas and the 
Calukyas. It is possible that though they claimed 
independent status for themselves and for the most part 
maintained it with success, policy sometimes dictated 
to them the need for acknowledging in some vague 
manner the supremacy of their more powerful neigh¬ 
bours. Their crest, figured in the Maiepadu plates, 
represents, not a tiger, but a maned lion with its tail 
twisted in a loop over the back; it resembles that of the 
Visnukundins and the Pallavas, and was possibly 
Buddhist in origin, f The genealogy of the Renandti 
Colas given in the Maiepadu plates is as follows : % 

Nandivarman (Kasyapa-gotra) 


Simhavisnu Sundarananda Dhananjayavarman 

Cola Maharaja 
Mahendra-vikrama- 
varman, Mudita- 
Sililksarap 
Navarama, Lord 
of Cola, Kerala 
and Pandya 
countries 


Punya-kumara, Pormukharama, 
Mardavacitta, Madanavilasa, etc. 

* Mad. Chr. Cot!. Mag. Jan. 1929. pp. 7-18. 
t El. xi p. 343-4. 
t El. xi p. 343. 
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Of these Dhananjaya is represented by a single stone 
inscription * in the Cuddapah district and possibly by 
some others in Hemavati and Nidugal. Though 
several of the stone inscriptions mentioned above 
belong to Cola Maharaja, none of them adds anything 
to our knowledge of the king's reign, and we have 
no direct means of explaining his titles, among which 
occurs an ambitious claim to the overlordship of the 
three Tamil kingdoms of the South. The title of 
Prthivlvallabha borne by Punyakumara, and the name 
of his queen Vasanta-Pori-Cola-Mahadevi f show his 
connection with the Calukyas. It is difficult to say 
whether he or his father was ruling at the time of 
Yuan Chwang’s visit; but there can be no doubt that 
this line of rulers had an important role in the 
hostilities between the Pallavas and Calukyas of this 
period. King Colamaharajadhiraja Vikrainaditya 
Satyaditya and his queen EJaftcola-Mahadevi J are 
no doubt other members of the same family who do 
not figure in the short genealogy of the Malepadu 
plates. It is to be observed that this king has a higher 
title than the usual Cola Maharaja, his territory includ¬ 
ing Siddhi 1000 (Sidhout country) besides the Renandu 
7000. A Cola Maharaja Kumarankusa figures as the 
vijnapti in the Velurpajaiyam plates of the sixth year 
of the Pallava king, Nandivarman III. § The history 
of this line cannot be fully understood until fresh 
discoveries are made. But it is already clear that they 
form the link connecting the early Colas of the Tamil 
country and the numerous dynasties of petty chieftains 
in the Telugu and Karnataka country claiming to have 

* 380 of 1904 (Rangachari-Cd. 435). 

f 384 of 1904 (Rangachari-Cd. 560); 

t 893 and 400 of 1904 (Rangachari Cd. 453 and 409). Vikrainaditya II claims 
to have conquered the Cojas among others. SIT* i p. 146 : El % v. p, 204. 

§ SII. ii 509 v. 26. 
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been of the Kusyapa Gotra and to have descended 
from Karikala and ruled at Uraiyiir. * 

Of the Colas of the Tamil country in this period 
we know even less than we do about 
Cojas in the Tamil ^ j^^gndu Colas ; for thotigh there 

are fugitive references to them m the 
epigraphs and the literature bearing on the age, 
which show that the Colas lingered on the banks of the 
Kaveri all the time, they tell us little else of historical 
interest. And no epigraphical or architectural monu¬ 
ments of this period that can be directly attributed 
to the Colas have yet been discovered. No conclusion 
can be based on the absence of any reference to the 
Cola kingdom in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta, as the limits of his conquests are now 
known to have been much ; narrower than they 
appeared once, t The Pallava charters furnish the 
bulk of the epigraphical evidence om the Colas during 
this period, and this is, at times, finely supplemented 
by the W. Calukya and Pandya grants. 
The Velilrpalaiyam plates describe 
Buddbavarma of the late fourth or early fifth century 
A. D as 4 the submarine fire to the ocean of the Cola 
army.’ + Again, Simhavisnxx ( c. 575-600 A. D.) is 
stated to have seized the Co]a country watered by 
the Kaveri and adorned by groves of areca-palms and 
rich paddy fields. § About the same time the Calukyas 
claim to have conquered the Colas; either the 

* 231 of 1908 (Bastar) EL xi p. 338. Even the Kakatiyas sometimes 
connected themselves with Karikala. See also EL. v p. 123, n. and Cat. of 
copperplates (Mad. Mus.) p. 14 for the undated plates of S5rikantha. 

t Much less can anything be made of the silence of the Satavahana inscrip¬ 
tion recording Gautamlputra’s conquests. Contra Venkayya- ASL, 1905-6 176 n, 

% S1L ii p. 508 1. 14. 

§ ibid 11. 16-17. 

11 Kielhotn’s List of S/E No. 5 (EL vii). 
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claim is false, or the Reniindu Colas are meant. 
Mahendravarman (c. 600-630 A. D.) was proud of his 
sway over the Cola country; and in his inscriptions 
the Trichinopoly rock is called the crown of the Cola 
country, * * * § and Lord Siva enjoins the king to build 
a temple for him on the rock as otherwise he would 
miss the sight of the rich splendour of the land of the 
Colas, f Li a grandiose and apparently meaningless 
enumeration of kings overthrown by Narasimha- 
varman I (c. 630-660 A. IX), the Kuram grant (of 
Paramesvara-varman I) includes the Cola among the 
countries conquered by him. X The Aiho]e inscription 
of Pulakesin II (634 A. D.) states that he confined the 
power of the Pallavas inside the four walls of KaucT- 
puram and thus brought prosperity to the Cola, Kerala 
and Pandya. § Vikrarnaditya 1, the successor of 
Pulakesin II, also claims conquest of the Cola country, 
and his Gfadval plates (674 A. D.) mention his victori¬ 
ous camp in the ancient Co]a capital Uraiyur on the 
southern bank of the Kaveri. The Velvikudi grant 
tells us that the Pandya king Kocoaclaiyan Ranadhlra 
(c. 710-40 A. D.) assumed the title Sembiyan, among 
others, thereby implying- that a part of the traditional 
Cola country passed under his sway. The Trichino¬ 
poly inscription || of Marahjadaiyan calls him the tilahn 
of two races, the lunar and the solar. The Colas are 

* SIL i, 33. 

+ “ Vibhutim Co Ian am katham - aham avekseya vipulUm " ,—ilrid, 34. 
HuHzsch understands by ‘ vibhutim Colanam 1 1 the great power of the Colas’. 
But as it is not a proper description of the position, of the Colas after their 
conquest by Simhavisnu, and as such a description is hardly likely to be found 
in a Pallava, grant, I take * Colanam * to- mean the country, 

X SIL i, p. 151 11. 14-5. 

§ El. vi, p. 6, verses 29- 31. 

K EI. x, p. 103. Uragapura is not as Hultzsch thought Negapatam, but 
Uraiytir near Trichinopoly. 

II AS I, 1903-4 p. 275. 
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counted by the Sinnamanur plates among the allies 
of the Pallavas who sustained a severe defeat near 
Rumbakonam at the hands of &rx Mara Srl-Vallablia 
(c, 815-62 A. I).). 

Religions tradition confirms our general inference 
that the Colas, though they had lost 

Literature. ... * , , * J 

their power, did not disappear totally 
from the banks of the Kaveri at this time. The 
Periya Pw’amtn, a work of the twelfth century A. I)., 
contains traditional information of some value. It tells 
us that the Panelya contemporary of Tiru-Nanasam- 
bandar had for his queen a Cola princess of the name 
Mangaiyark-karasi. Pugalccola-Nayanar was a Coja 
ruler of Uraiyur who held Karuvur in subjection, 
conquered an Adigan * and promoted ^aivism. The 
Puranam also affirms that when a petty chieftain of 
Kalaudai, who became, later, celebrated as Kurruva- 
Nayanar, wanted the Brahmans of Cidambaram to 
invest him with the diadem and thus confer the dignity 
of royalty on him in recognition of his extensive 
conquests, they declined to do so on the ground that 
only the ancient family of the Colas was entitled to 
this high privilege, and, to avoid further trouble, 
migrated to the Cera country in a body. The family 
of another Nayanar, Eyarkon-kalikkaman, was living 
in a village on the banks of the Kaveri, and devoting 
itself to agriculture and military service under the 
Co]a monarchs. f Lastly, a Cola prince married a 
Pilndyan princess and lived at Madura when Snndara- 
muvti visited the place in the company of Seraman 

* The dynastic name of the chiefs of Tagatjur (Dharmapuri). 

t The references are easily got in any edition of the Periya Puranam. Sea 
also AS/. 1905-6 pp. 176-7. I cannot discover why Venkayya should have 
included Idangali, a vt{ chieftain of Konadu (Pudukkottah) m his account of 
the Colas of this period. 
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Peruma]. * Though Seklcilar, the author of the Periya 
Puranam, is our main authority for these statements, 
many of them are also found in Nairobi Andar Nairobi's 
brief andadi which was the basis of the Puranam , and 
the names at least of the kings and chieftains go back 
to the time of Sundaramurti, in the eighth century 
A- D. The Divyasuri-carita and the Guru-parampara 
tell the same tale from the Vaisnava side. Devadevi, 
the hetaera who captivated alvar Tondaradippodi 
for a time, met the holy man first when she was 
returning from the court of the Coja king at Uraiyur. 
The celebrated Uraiyur-nacciyar, who declined to 
marry a mortal, and insisted successfully on her 
union with Lord Banganatha, was a Cola princess, the 
dau-ffhter of Dharmavarma of the solar line ruling at 
Uraiyur. Tirumangai-alvar started life as a military 
official appointed by the Cola king. Possibly, some of 
these literary references to the Co]as are due to the 
mere fact that the works in which they occur were 
composed in the days of Cola ascendancy; but the 
unmistakable references to the Pallava contemporaries 
of the earlier dlvdrs and ndyanUrs in these works are 
sufficient indication that some old and genuine 
traditions must have survived at the time and that a 
few, though not all, of the allusions to the Colas culled 
from these books may be quite trustworthy. 

We see then that in the long historical night that 
envelops the Colas from the third or fourth to the 
ninth century A.D., their condition is best described as 
one of suspended animation. They managed, in some 
manner hidden from view, to find a second home for 
themselves in the Renandu country. In their original 
abode, they bent low before every storm that passed 

* Slraman PenmM-Nayanar Puranam v. 92. 
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over them and bided their time. For aught we know, 
they were occupied in finding suitable matches for 
their children, often with a view to political influence, 
with their more successful rivals, and in promoting 
the religious movements of the time. Buddhism and 
Jainism seem to have dominated thfc land for a while ; 
Accuta, the Kalabhra king, was a Buddhist; and there 
were adherents of Jainism among the Bandy a and 
Pallava riders; the rich monastery of Negapatam with 
its large Buddha image of solid gold was, according 
to the Gurupara m par a , looted by Tirumangai-alvar. 
Buddhadatta gives testimony to the construction, at 
an earlier period, of two large monasteries in the Cola 
country. But, thanks to the pious exertions of the 
dlvars and ndyandrs, -who led a great Hindu revival, 
and gave fervent expression to the cult of bhakti in the 
language of the people, the spread of the protestant 
faiths was stopped and the orthodox creeds restored 
to their place of dominance. The Colas, in an 
unostentatious way, assisted the Hindu revival by 
lending their support impartially to the apostles of 
Yaisnavism and Saivism. 


17 
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Chapter VI 


THE RISE OF VIJAYALAYA. IDITYA I 
(c. 850-907 A. D.) 


Sri Puramblyam. 


“ At the head of the great battle of Sri Puvambiya, 
this hero (Prthivlpati I) quickly defeat¬ 
ed Varaguna, the Lord of the Pandyas; 
and having, at the expense of his own life, secured that 
his friend was Aparajita (unconquered) in fact as in 
name, he ascended to heaven. ” * In these terms the 
Udayendiram plates of Ganga Prthivlpati II record the 
part of his ancestor and namesake in the decisive battle 
which proved to be a turning-point in the history of 
Southern India. For the Pandyas never recovered 
from this staggering blow, and the Pallavas, though 
victory remained with them in the battle, owed it more 
to their allies than to their own strength. Thoroughly 
exhausted by incessant warfare on two fronts, against 
the Calukyas and Pandyas, they were themselves in 
no position to pursue the advantage gained. Among 
the allies of the Pallavas were, besides the Ganga 
feudatory, the Cola ruler Aditya I who, though he 
must have taken a subordinate place in the battle of 
Sri Purambiyam, very soon discovered his advantage, 
and commanded the strength and energy to pursue it. 
The latest date known for Prthivlpati I is A. D. 879; f 
the battle in which he lost his life must have taken 
place about that date. 

» S/I. ii, No. 16, v. 18; 337 of 1912. 
f Rangachari, NA. Nos. 536-7 ; EL iv, pp. 180-3. 
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Aditya I was the son of Vijayalaya, the first of the 
Imperial line of Colas. An inscription 

Vijayalaya, x . 

from the Tnchmopoly district * men- 
tions a grant of land made in accordance with an 
earlier charter issued by Parakesari Vijayalaya, and 
this shows that the revival of Cola power at this 
time begins from the neighbourhood of Uraiyur, their 
ancient home on the banks of the Kaveri. The Tiru- 
valangadu plates f quaintly affirm that Vijayalaya 
caught hold of Tanjore for his pleasure 

Conquest of &g £} le c jj.y were ^jg l aw ful SpOUSe, 

Tanjore, J 1 

and that he founded a temple to 
goddess Nisjumbhasudinl (Durga). Notwithstanding the 
high authority of Hultzsch, we can scarcely think that 
Vijayalaya became powerful enough to leave stone 
records in distant places like Kanclpuram and Ukkal % 
and &ucTndram. On the other hand, in a record of 
the fifth year of Vikrama Cola from Kilputtur in the 
North Arcot District, there is a specific reference to 
a stone inscription of the fourth year of Vijayalaya. 
Possibly Vijayalaya, though a vassal of the Pallava 
ruler, still dated records in his own regnal years—a 
privilege exercised by certain vassals at all times and 
by all of them when the power of their suzerain was on 


<SL 


« 675 of 1909. A Vijayalaya-caturvedimangalam is mentioned among the 
brahnadeya villages which were required to supply men for service in the 
Tanjore temple in Rajaraja’s reign {SIL ii 69, para 139). See also 164 of 1915 
(Vikrama Coja 5) for a reference to a kal-vetfii of the fourth year of Vijayalaya 
in the North Arcot district. A Pantfya inscription of the thirteenth century 
from Narttamalai (Pd. 282) mentions a Vijayalayacojesvara temple. 

f SIL iii, No. 205 vv. 45 and 46. The Kanyakumari inscription of VIra- 
rajSndra {TAS. iii, p. 142, v. 54) exaggerates this and says that Vijayalaya 
founded Tanjore. The Anbil plates pun on his name Vijayalaya in praising 
his valour on the battle-field (v. 16). 

% See SIL i, Nos. 85,148 and iii, No. 11, and Kielhorn’s List El. vii, App. 
Nos. 672-75. Krishna Sastri's argument at SIL iii, p. 267 and m 2 does not 
convince me. 
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fche decline. It is certain, however, that some of the 
Parakesari records nearer home are really his. * 


Chronology. 


What was the political position of Vijayalaya and 
from whom did he capture Tanjore ? 

Hjs political j n or< j er j. 0 answer these questions, we 

position. ^ - 

must try and establish the probable date 
of Vijayalaya’s rule. This is easily ascertained by cal¬ 
culating backwards from the accession of Parantaka 1, 
the grandson of Vijayalaya. The accession of 
Parantaka has been fixed by Kielhorn 
between 15th January and 25th July 
A. D. 907. f This date rests on the copious and 
unimpeachable testimony of astronomical data drawn 
from his numberless stone inscriptions, and forms the 
sheet-anchor of Cola chronology in this period. The 
duration of the reign of Parantaka’s father, Aditya I, 
was at least twenty-seven years, possibly more. A very 
interesting record from Tirukkaluk-kunram, $ dated in 
the twenty-seventh year of Rajakesari, may for very 
good reasons be ascribed to Aditya; palaeographically, 
it certainly belongs to the time before Parantaka; the 
subject-matter of the record is the renewal of the gifts 
of some lands to the local temple, made originally by 
Skandasisya and continued by Padavikonda Narasinga- 
pottaraiyar, both well-known Pallava kings. Such a 
renewal is normal after a conquest, and as Aditya I is 
known to have conquered the Pallavas and annexed the 
To ndaimandalam to the Cola country, it is practically 
certain that this inscription is one of Aditya’s. It 
should also be observed that in the earliest copper-plate 
grant, so far known, of this line, Aditya 1 is simply 

* 436, 439 of 1908 from Tirimjimilalai. 

t EL viii. p. 260. 

X 167 of 1894; EI. iii, p. 279. 
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called Rajakesari, * without> any other name. How 
much longer Aditya ruled am&j^the date of the Tiruk- 
kaluk-kunram inscription cannot now be ascertained. 
But an inscription from Takkolam dated in the 24th 
year of Rajakesari, no doubt Aditya I, mentions a 
solar eclipse which occurred in 894 or 895 A. D. f This 
would give A. D. 870 or 871 for the accession of 
Aditya, and a rule of about 86 years for him till 
907 A. D. We thus get 870 or thereabouts for the close 
of the reign of Vijayalaya, which might have begun, 
therefore, sometime before 850 A. D. J 

The date thus obtained for the beginning of 
Vijayalaya’s rule is some years earlier 
vijayalaya. t!ian the date of the accession to the 
Pandyan kingdom of Varagunavarman, 
who sustained defeat at Sri Purambiyam, near Kumba- 
konara in the Tanjore district. The power of the 
Pandyas was still, at the accession of Varaguna, quite 
considerable in spite of the set-back it suffered after 
the battle of the Arisil in the reign of his father. § At 
this time, moreover, the enterprising chieftains known 
to history as the Muttaraiyar were in possession of 
part of the fertile delta land in the Tanjore district; 
their inscriptions come from Sendalai and clearly 
describe them as ruling Tanjore also, though they had 


* Anbil Plates (EL xv) w. 17-18. 

+ EL xix, No. 12. 

t K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar observes: “If Vijayalaya came of the same 
family as the Coja, Maharaja Kumarankusa, it is very likely that he 'was the 
grandson of his TAS. iii, p. 108. Kumarankusa,as we have seen, figures as 
the vijnapti in the Velurpajaiyam plates of Nandivarman III. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if he and Vijayalaya belonged to one ancl the same branch 
of the Cojas. See ante p. 124. 

§ PK. pp. 73 ff. 

H EL xiii pp. 134 ff. where these records are tentatively referred to the first 
half of the 8th century A.D. (p. 136). Note particularly TaniaiMiram pddi 
ninrjir ; Tanjaihkon ; Tanjai narpugalalan occurring in them. 
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their head-quarters at Sendalai or Niyamam. Like the 
Colas, the Muttaraiyar found it impossible to set up an 
independent rule, and had to support themselves by 
clinging to the Pandyas or the Pallavas- 

Their inscriptions and their titles show that they 
played a clever game and were ready 

The Muttaraiyar. , ® J 

to change their allegiance to suit their 
interests. In Varaguna's time, either of their own 
accord or as a result of temptations offered by Vara- 
guna, they appear to have thrown in their lot with the 
Pandyas. The result was that they lost Tanjore, which 
was captured by Vijayalaya acting in the interest of 
the Pallavas. Little could the Pallava ruler have 
suspected that in thus employing his Cola subordinate, 
he was, as the Indian saying has it, training his 
tiger-cub to a taste for blood. Nor could Vijayalaya 
have dreamt that his vicarious victory was to be the 
beginning of one of the most splendid empires known 
to Indian History. 

The success of Vijayalaya meant the weakening 
of the Muttaraiya allies of the Pandya Varagunavarraan, 
who undertook an expedition calculated to redress 
the balance. This began well enough, and Idavai, on 
the north bank of the Kaveri in the Cola country, 
was reached. * But the Pallava ruler Aparajita who 
succeeded Nrpatungavarman, just before this Pandya 
invasion, made a great effort. He got all his allies 
together, most prominent among them being the Ganga 
king Prthivlpati I. The alliance between the Gangas 
and the Pallavas was of ancient standing, and though 
there is no definite evidence to prove it, we may assume 

* 690 of 1005 (Rangachari - Mr. 8). The name Pandiyanai - ven - kantja - 
sola-caturvediinangalam is applied to this place in a late record (42 of 1914) 
dated S, 1369; this can hardly be a reference to the discomfiture of Varaguniv 
varman. Contra Fangachari Tj. 185. 
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that the Cola Aditya, who succeeded his father in the 
meanwhile, also fought on the side of Aparajita * 
in the great battle of £rl Purambiyam. More lucky 
than the Ganga monarch, Aditya lived to share the 
spoils of victory. Possibly, in his gratitude to his Coja 
ally, Aparajita not only allowed Aditya to keep what 
his father had taken from the Muttaraiyar, but added 
some new territory in the neighbourhood to the sphere 
of his rule. Such were the humble beginnings of the 
great empire of the Colas. 

Of Aditya ( c . 871-907 A. D.) the Anbil plates 
t t state only that on both the banks of 

the itaveri he built in honour of Siva 
rows of tall stone temples which stood, the monuments 
of his success, from the Sahayadri mountain to the wide 

* Inscription 337 of 1912 (Rangachari Ct. 226) of Priduvayya mentioning 
the Coja-raja is too fragmentary to throw any light on the political relations of 
the age. Contra Dubreuil, Pallavas p. 83, T. A. Gopinatha Rao writes (EL 
xv, p, 49) : * It is known from other records that Aditya and the Ptvntjya king 
Varaguna marched against the Pallava Nrpatungavarman, otherwise known also 
by the name of Aparajitavarman, defeated and killed him. * Apart from the 
identification of Aparajita with Nfpatunga for which there is no evidence, it is 
difficult to believe that the expedition which led to the overthrow of Aparajita 
had anything to do with Varagunavarman’s campaign. As I understand the 
evidence, it was different, and most probably, some years later. (See Dubreuil- 
Pa llav as p. 84) 

It must be admitted, however, that our view of the relation between the 
Colas and the Pallavas in the time of Vijayalaya and in the early years of 
Ttditya I is not final. It is quite likely that the aggrandisement of Vijayalaya at 
the expense of the Muttaraiyar had nothing whatever to do with the struggle 
between the Pan<Jyas and the Pallavas. In that case, Vijayalaya took advantage 
of the confusion in the borderland between the dominions of the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas, and his son also gained by the weakening of both after Sri Purambiyam, 
See, however, EL xix p, 87 n. 6. Yet another view may be taken : The 
Muttaraiyar being allies of the Pallavas, the Colas may, under Vijayalaya, have 
found occasion to join the Pan<Jyas and to throw off the Pallava yoke. On this 
supposition the capture of Tanjoro by Vijayalaya would be at once an act of 
aggression undertaken by him against the Pallava, to favour the Pandya, and a 
decisive step in the assertion of Coja independence from Pallava suzerainty. On 
this assumption, it is not unlikely that Aditya fought on Varaguna’s side at 
Sri Purambiyam. An objection to this view is the difficulty of explaining how, 
after the defeat he suffered on this occasion, Aditya recovered sufficiently to 
overthrow Aparajita later, and why Aparajita failed, after his success at 
Sri Purambiyam, to reassert his supremacy over the Coja. 
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Aparajita 

overthrown. 


ocean. * The Tiruvalangadu plates state that, he over¬ 
threw the strong Pallava ruler Aparajita, f and deprived 
him of his territory. The Kanyakumari inscription 
gives him the surname Kodandararna, and states that 
in a battle he pounced upon and slew the Pallava king 
who was seated on the back of a tall elephant.A 
record from Tillaisthanam § confirms this evidence by 
clearly stating that Rajakesari extended his power to 
the Tondainad. Aditya must be taken, therefore, to 
have put an end to the Pallava power 
by annexing Tondaimandalam, and to 
have extended the Cola dominions, till 
they bordered on those of the Rastrakutas. Aparajita’s 
inscriptions mention his eighteenth regnal year ; and no 
record from Tondaimandalam that can be attributed to 
Aditya bears a date earlier than his twenty-third regnal 
year. But as a gift, a devadcina, was made in the 21st 
year, <f[ the conquest and annexation of the Pallava 
territory may be dated roughly about 890 A. D. 

The Ganga king may have assisted Aditya in this 
conquest; at any rate we find him 
soon after acknowledging Aditya's 
suzerainty ; Pritipatiyar, son of Miira- 
maraiyar, no other than the well-known Prthivlpati IT, 
son of Miirasimha of the Udayendiram grant, presented 
a silver vessel ( Jcendi ) to the temple of Takkolam in 
the twenty-fourth year of Rajakesari H (Aditya). The 
Cola overlordship, which is elaborately acknowledged 
in the reign of Parantaka in the Udayendiram plates, 
is in this stone inscription briefly recognised by the 
record being dated in the regnal year of Rajakesari- 
varman. Attention has been drawn already to the 

* v. 18. t v. 4-9. 

§ 286 of 1911. H SlI. iii No. 142. 

11 5 of 1897 i El xix No. 12. 


Relation to the 
Gangas. 
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Tivukkalukkunram inscription recording the renewal of 
an ancient Pallava grant to the local temple. Aditya 
married a Pallava princess, as may be inferred 
from an inscription of his twenty-third year which 
says that the mother of the Cola queen was a Kadu- 
pattigal. * Another record from Niyamam mentions 
that Adigal Kandan Marambavai, queen of Nandipot- 
taraiyar of the Pallavatilaka race, granted to the local 
temple some money for certain specified purposes, f 
In the eighteenth year of Raj ake sari (Aditya I), the 
same lady had made another gift to the Pidari temple 
in the same place. J Despite her regal titles, the 
identity of this lady and her Pallava lord must remain 
somewhat doubtful. § 

The Kongudesa-rajakkal affirms that Aditya, after 
being crowned at Tanjavur-patnam, 
came to Kongudesa, conquered the 
country and governed it in addition 
to his own; it also says that he took the town of 
Talaikad. Despite the lateness and the general untrust¬ 
worthiness of this chronicle, this statement looks very 

* 161 of 1928. 

t 16 of 1899. The regnal year 24 is given by Krishna Sastri (S //. iii 
No. 94) but does not seem to be borne out by the text. 

t 13 of 1899, 


Conquest of 
Kongu. 


<SL 


§ The place of Aparajita, though not his relation with his predecessor 
Nrpatunga, is well attested. The narrow range of the provenance of his inscrip¬ 
tions needs an explanation. It seems strange that the victor of Sri Pu^ambiyam 
appears to have left no inscriptions to the south of KaHcTpuram. The death of 
Prthivipati on the held perhaps left Aparajita at the mercy of his overbearing 
ally Sditya who managed to take the southern Ton^aimantjalam as the price of his 
co-operation. He chose the next opportunity to complete the destruction of the 
Palluvas, 

It seems unlikely that Marambavai was the queen of Nandi III of Te]Jiu;u, 
whose reign ended about A, D. 850. The earliest Cola record which mentions 
her is in the 18th year of Rajakesari, c. 889. She is also named in two of 
Nrpatunga’s inscriptions, both from the Tanjore Dt. (Nos. 300 and 303 of 1901). 
See ARE . 1901, paragraph 10 ; SII. ii. p. 513, n. 
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plausible. For one thing, Parantaka's records are 
found in the Kongudesa, and lie does not claim to 
have conquered it. Early in his reign is mentioned 
an officer of his supervising temple affairs in Kongu. * 
So it is quite reasonable to suppose that Aditya con¬ 
quered the Kongu country. The mention of Talaikad 
implies that Aditya took the country from the Western 
Gangas; there is again nothing improbable in this, 
and we have seen Prthivlpati II acknowledging the 
overlordship of Aditya. About the same time the 
Pandya king Sri Parantaka Vlranarayana claims to 
have fought in Kongu ; Aditya might have taken part 
of the Kongu country from him. The Aribil plates, 
which say that Aditya built temples along the entire 
course of the Kaveri from the Sahyadri to the sea, also 
seem to lend support to the statement in the chronicle 
of Kongu kings. 

An undated inscription f from Tillaisthiinam shows 
that Aditya was on very friendly terms 

Relation to Cera. J J 

with his Cera contemporary Sthanu- 
Ravi. This records a gift by Kadamba-madevi, on 
whose husband, Vikki-Annan, the two monarchs jointly 
conferred the personal privileges, of ‘ throne, chauri, 
palanquin, drum, a palace, ponakam (?), bugle, ele¬ 
phant-corps ’ and the hereditary title Sernbiyan 
Tamila-vel. Here is clear indication that Vikki-Annan 
who was so honoured must have distinguished himself 
in some manner that greatly pleased these two kings. 
Can it be that he was a Cera general whom Sthanu- 
Ravi employed to co-operate with Aditya in bis Kongu 
campaign against the Pandya? We know that Aditya’s 
son Parantaka married a daughter of the Cera kino-. 

* 258 of 1907. The regnal year of this record is 10, not 30. 

+ 286 of 1911. 
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It is natural to assume that this friendship between 
the two ancient lines of rulers began with the exten¬ 
sion of Cola rule to Kongu. * There is mention 
of a Vikkiyanria, son of Prthivlpati, in a Ganga 
inscription f of this period. 

It is not possible to point with certainty to the 
temples erected by Aditya. We know 

Temples. „ r , , 

ot several stone temples whose consecra¬ 
tion took place in the reign of Aditya's son and success¬ 
or ; some of these might have been commenced in the 
time of Aditya. $ 

Aditya died at Tondaimanad, near Kalahasti, in 
the Chittoor district. A temple was 

Death. # # x 

erected over his remains by his pious 
son Parantaka and called by the names Kodanda- 
ramesvara and. Adityesvara ; § he also provided for the 
feeding of a thousand brahmans on certain festival 
days. Aditya had besides Parantaka another son, 
Kannaradeva by name. 

® ARE. 1912 IT, 11 suggests the identification of Sthanu-Ravi with Koltkandan 
Ravi of the Can&raditya family (148 of 1910) on palaeographical grounds. The 
epithet ‘ fal-yUnai-kok-kandan' in the Tillaisthanam inscription, like the phrase 
* Tondai-nadn pavina-Sohm', applies to Rajakesari and not to Sthanu-Ravi, 
as ARE . {ibid) appears to suggest. “ It is not impossible that Sthanu-Ravi 
substantially assisted Aditya in his conquest of the Pallavas and the acquisition 
of their territory, and that Vikki-Annan distinguished himself on this occasion 
as an able general." {ibid). In the same paragraph we find the suggestion thrown 
out that Vikki-Annan was, like his wife Ka<Jamba-madevi, of Karnataka origin, 
and that he was a Vejir chieftain of Ko<Jumbalur (Pudukottah). 

f 332 of 1912. Sembiyan Mahabali Banarasa (of this record) is no other 
than Prtlim^ati II. 

X EL xv, p. 50. 

§ 286 of 1906; also 230 of 1903. Before the Kanyakumari inscription gave us 
the information that Aditya had the name Kodamjarama, the only Kodan<Jarama 
known was his grandson RSjaditya; but Rajaditya must have been living in the 
34th year of his father’s reign. EL xviii pp. 23-24. 

H 38 of 1895. 
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It is remarkable that the kings of the Vijayalaya 
* , , line were ardent 6aivites. Vijayalaya 

Saivism. . , . j j j 

himself establislied a Durga temple in 
Tahjavur after he captured it; Aditya built temples to 
Siva. His son raised a shrine over his sepulchre, 
establishing a liriga on it—a Saivite adaptation of the 
Buddhist practice of erecting memorial stupas. 

The Cola rulers of this time were not slow to 
„ . „ , acquire for themselves a pedigree ; and a 

mythical ancestry tracing their descent 
from the sun was soon provided, though some kings 
of lunar genesis were also mixed up in it. The earliest 
version of it is in the Anbil plates which give fifteen 
names before Vijayalaya including the genuinely 
historical ones of Karikala, Killi and Koccenganan. 
The Tiruvalangadu plates swell the list to forty-four, 
and the Kanyakumari list runs up to fifty-two, while the 
Leyden grant is satisfied with a dozen. There are 
others of varying lengths to be gathered from literary 
works like the Kalingattupparani, the ulas of Ottakuttan 
and so on. No two of these lists agree, though some 
names and details are common to all. An eponymous 
Cola finds a place in all the copper-plates, and the 
Kanyakumari inscription dresses up a pretty story * 
about his advent to the south. He was drawn in that 
direction in pursuit of a Baksasa who had assumed the 
form of an antelope, and he was followed by some of his 
commanders. Then he killed the Baksasa and moved 
along the banks of the Kaveri, “ the river which brings 
to the earth, in the guise of water, the nectar obtained 
by the gods after churning the ocean of milk.” 
Having bathed in the river, when he looked for some 
brahmans, apparently to bestow some gifts on them, 

• vv. 28-35, 
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he found none there; and so he summoned many 
excellent brahmans from Aryavarta and settled them 
on the banks of the river. He then cleared the forest, 
planted groves of areca-palms and laid out fruit-gardens 
and otherwise improved the country. Such is the 
quaint account of the origin of the Cola kingdom as it 
•was imagined by the court-poet of Vlrarajendra. * 



* See TAS . iii. for a full discussion of the legends in this record. Also 
S//, iii, Introd, pp, 4-5 for those in the copper-plates, and El, xviii pp, 26 ff. 
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PARlNTAKA I (907-953 A.D.) 

At the time of the battle of Sri Purambiyam, the 
Colas held a small principality including 

Co^a expansion. ' i ° 

Tanjore and Uraiyur, perhaps in sub¬ 
jection to the Pallavas. But. within twenty-five years 
their power had become formidable. This expansion 
was exclusively the work of Aditya I, a remarkable 
warrior and able diplomat. Circumstances favoured 
him and he made full use of his opportunities. The 
Pandyas, after Sri Purambiyam, were engrossed in their 
own troubles at home ; Varaguna died soon after the 
battle, and his successor Sri Parantaka Viranarayana 
had to deal with a serious rising headed by the 
haughty Ugra, * With the Pallava Aparajita, Aditya 
was on friendly terms for some years after Sri Pnram- 
biyam. He then turned against him and deprived him 
of the bulk, if not the whole, of his possessions ; in this 
enterprise, Aditya was possibly aided by his Ganga 
contemporary; and the obscure conflicts that were 
engaging the Banas, the Vaidumbas, the Gangas and 
the Nolambas, of which the battle of Soremati was the 
central event, must have indirectly facilitated Aditya's 
success. Before the end of his reign Aditya conquered 
Kongu and annexed it to his territories. Thus at the 
accession of his son Parantaka, 907 A. D., the Col.a 
kingdom embraced the whole country between Madras 
and Kalahasti in the north, and the Kaveri in the 
south, with the exception of the Mysore table-land 

* PJC, p. 78. 
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and the strip along- the west coast. It kept the Ganga 
power in a position of subordinate alliance and was 
friends with the Cera. The first conflict with the 
Pandya power had perhaps already taken place in 
the Kongu country. * 


<SL 


Parantaka I ruled for about forty-five years, as 

_ the latest inscription of his reivn is 

dated in his forty-fifth regnal year; f 
even the forty-sixth year seems to occur in a single 
inscription from Kandiyur, near Tanjore. Parantaka’s 
rule, was one of increasing success and prosperity for 
the best part of it; he followed up his father's victories 
by putting an end to Pandyan independence and 
extending the empire up to Kanyakumari in the 
south; he even invaded Ceylon, though the raid, as we 
shall see, failed of its object. Elsewhere, he subjugated 
the Banas, and the Ganga king Hastiinalla acknow¬ 
ledged his sway. The last vestiges of Pallava power 
disappeared and the dominion of Parantaka extended 
up to Nellore in the north. Towards the end of his 
reign, however, an unforeseen disaster overtook the 
Cola empire; the Rastrakutas under the powerful 
Krsna III invaded the empire in great force from the 
north-west, and in the conflict that ensued Parantaka's 
eldest son Rajaditya lost his life, and Parantaka himself 
did not long survive the cataclysm. A heavy gloom 
settles on Cola power for a period of over four 
decades thereafter until the accession of the celebrated 
Rajariija I in 985 A. D. 

* Was a n accident that Xditya’s Pandya contemporary was a 
Parantaka Viranarayana, and that Aditya’s son also had the names Parantaka 
and Viranarayana? Or was it more common then to name the first children 
alter their maternal grandparents than it is now ? 

f 465 of 1918. Krishna Sastri is sure that year 46 is clear in 15 of 1895. 
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Parantaka invaded the Pandya country very soon 

P 3 » 4 yan War. aiter accession. He bears the title 
Maduraikonda (who captured Madura) 
as early as his third year. * The conquest and sub¬ 
jugation of the Pandyan kingdom was, however, a 
gradual process ; the earliest inscription of Parantaka 
actually found in the Pandyan country is dated in his 
24th year, f The Sinnamanur and the Udayendiram 
plates concur in the name of the Pandya king, Raja- 
sitnha, who suffered deprivation and exile at the hands 
of Parantaka. Says the Mahavamsu £: 

“While thus the sovereign of Lanka (Kassapa V, 913-23 
A. D.) held sway in justice, the Pandu king was vanquished in 
battle by the C6}a king. To gain military aid he sent numerous 
gifts. The king, the ruler of Lanka, took counsel with his 
officials, equipped military forces, appointed his Sakkasenapati 
as leader of the troops, and betook himself to Mahatittha. 
Standing at the edge of the coast he spoke of the triumph of 
former kings, and having thus aroused their enthusiasm, 
he made his troops embark. Witb his army the Sakkasenapati 
thereupon safely crossed the sea and reached the Pandu country. 
When the Panda king saw the troops and him, he spake full of 
cheer: ‘ I will join all Jambudipa under one umbrella’. The 
king took the two armies ; but as he could not vanquish him 
(the king) of the Co}a line, set out once more with the purpose 
of fighting further, made halt, and died of the upasagga 
(plague) to the undoing of the Pandu (king). When the ruler 
of Lanka heard that the troops were also perishing of the same 
disease, out of pity he had the army brought back.” 

In this account we can recognise three stages in 
the conflict. In the first the Pandyan king suffers a 

* The date in 29 of 1907 is not so dear, but see 157 of 1928 and 11 of 1931. 

f 446 of 1917. The copper-plates furnish little assistance in the study of 
these campaigns; the Tiruvalangadu plates, however, give some information 
which is borne out by the contemporary account given by the Udayendiram 
plates of Ganga Prthivipati II. The stone inscriptions of Parantaka and the 
Mahavanisa provide a fairly clear and cogent account of what happened. 

x CV. Ch, 52, vv. 70 ff. 
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defeat at the hands of Parantaka. The second stage 
begins with his appeal fox* aid to the Ceylonese ruler 
and ends with a fight in which the Pandyan and 
Ceylonese troops together sustained defeat and ret¬ 
reated before the Cola forces. Lastly, another effort 
made by the Ceylonese commander came to nothing 
owing to a plague whieh killed him and led to the 
recall of the Ceylonese army. The inscriptions so far 
as they go corroborate this account in every respect; 
only, they make no mention of the • second effort of 
Sakkasenapati and the plague. 

The first stage in the account of the Mahavamsa 
corresponds, doubtless, to the raid on Madura in the 
first years of Parantaka's rule whieh led to his adopting 
the title Madhurantaka, the destroyer of Madura. The 
second stage in the war is thus graphically pictured 
by the Udayendiram plates of PrthivTpati in 921-2 
A. D. * 

“ His (Parantaba’s) army, having crashed at the head of a 
battle the Pandya king together with an army of elephants,. 
horses and soldiers, seized a herd of elephants together with (the- 
city of) Madhurfi. Having slain in an instant, at the head of a 
battle, an immense army, despatched by the lord of Lanka, which 
teemed with brave soldiers (and) was interspersed with troops 
of elephants and horses, he bears in the world the title Sangrama 
Raghava (i. e., Rama in battle) which is full of meaning. When 
he defeated the Pandya (king) Rajasimha, two persons ex¬ 
perienced the same fear at the same time : (Kubera), the lord 
of wealth, on account of the death of his own friend (and) 
Vibhisana on account of the proximity (of the Cola dominions 
to Ceylon).” 

These events must have taken place some yeai's 
before the date of the Udayendiram grant. As early 
as 923 A. D. we find the title Maduraiyum Ilamum 

* SIT ii, No. 76 w, 9-11. 
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Kouda , in a record of Parantaka. * Two inscriptions 
of the twelfth year make casual allusions to incidents 
in the battle of Vellur in which the 
Battle ot veijur pjjndya and Ceylonese forces were 

defeated by the Cola. One is a gift to commemorate 
the -victory of Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Amudanar 
on the occasion when the Pandya king, helped by the 
Ceylonese army, attacked the Cola king at the battle 
of Vellur. f Another is an endowment for the merit of 
four soldiers ( seva/car ) who died in a frontal attack 
(nerrisenra ) led by Sennipperaraiyan at Velur (Vellur) 
on the occasion when the Pandyan and Ceylonese 
kings came and fought a deadly battle with the 
Cola. $ It is clear that there was a great and decisive 
battle at Vellur in which the Cola troops had to fight 
hard before securing victory and which was well 
remembered for some years after the event for the 
exceptional heroism of its incidents. It seems probable 
that this battle was fought about 915 A. D. 

The victory of Parantaka at Veljur paved the way 
for the progressive conquest and annexation of the 
Pandyan country. Frustrated in all his attempts to 
stem the tide of the Cola invasion, the unlucky Raja- 
simha took to flight, leaving his ancient heritage to fall 
into the hands of his enemy. In the reign of 
Dappula IV (923-934 A.D.) the Mahavamsa records : § 

* 331 of 1927. ARE . 1927, II 10 seeks to effect a weak reconciliation between 
the new evidence and Venkayya’s account of the wars by suggesting that this title 
was assumed after Velur (Vellur) and fully justified only later—-a curious instance 
of academic orthodoxy. See, also S/I. iii, Introdn. p. 11. No. 332 of 1927 is a 
Rajakesari record, not one of Parantaka, as stated in ARE. 1927, App, C. 

+ 231 of 1926. The Pandya did not die, as stated in ARE. 1926 II, 16. 
There must be some mistake here. The actual phrase in the inscriptions is 
* astigadai seycla nanru * 

X SII. iii. No. 99. Another inaccuracy here—the Ceylonese king did not 
come to the fight himself, according to the MV. 

§ CV. Ch. 53 vv. 5 ff. 
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“ At that time the Pandu king through fear of the Cola 
(king) left his country, took ship and came to Mahatittha. The 
king had him brought to him, rejoiced greatly when he saw him, 
gave him an. abundant income and granted him a dwelling out¬ 
side the town. When the king of Lanka had armed (with the 
purpose) : * I will make war on the Cola king, take from him his 
two thrones * and give them to the Pandu king,’ the nobles 
dwelling on the island for some reason or other stirred up a 
sorry strife to the undoing of the Pandu king. The Pandu king 
thought his sojourn here was of no use to him. He left his 
diadem and other valuables behind and betook himself to the 
Keralas.” 

This is confirmed by a verse f in the Tiruvalangadu 
plates saying: 

“Encircled by the fire of his (Parautaka’s) prowess, the 
Pandya, as if desirous of cooling the heat caused by it, quickly 
entered the sea (embarked for Ceylon), abandoning hia royal 
state and the kingdom inherited from his ancestors.” 

Kajasimha proceeded to Kerala from Ceylon because 
it was the home of his mother Vanavan-inahadevi. X 
The rulers of Kerala were in such close political 
alliance with the Colas in this period, that Kajasimha 
depended more on the Ceylonese king for help in the 
first instance, and went to Kerala only as a last resort, 
even then leaving his crown and other valuables 
behind in Ceylon. The flight of Kajasimha may be 
dated, following the chronology of the Mahavamsa, 
sometime between the sixteenth and the twenty-sixth 
year of Parautaka’s reign. 

Parantaka spent many years in reducing the 
newly conquered country to subjection, 

Ceylon War. an( j w fi e n he felt he was near the end of 

* Meaning evidently his own Coja throne, in addition to the Fan^yan 
recently captured by him. See Geiger, CV. i p. 172 n. 1. 

t No. 51. 

\ PIC. p. 79. 
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his task, he wanted to celebrate his success by a formal 
coronation at Madura at which he was to invest himselt 
with the insignia of Pandyan monarchy. These had 
been carried away by Rajasimha and left in the custody 
of the Ceylonese king, and Parantaka made an un¬ 
successful effort t</ secure them in the reign of the 
slothful and intemperate Udaya IV (945-53 A.D.): i ' 

“The Cola king hearing of his sloth was greatly pleased, 
ancl as he -wished to achieve consecration as king in the Panchi 
kingdom, hesent (messengers) concerning the diadem and the other 
(things) which the Pandu (king) had left behind (in Lanka). 
The king did not give them up, so the mighty Cola equipped an 
army and sent it forth to fetch them by force. Now, at that time 
the Senapati here (in Ceylon) was absent in a rebellious border 
province. The king had him fetched and sent him forth to 
begin the war. The Senapati set forth, delivered battle and 
fell in the fight. Thereupon the king (Udaya) took the crown 
and the rest and betook himself to Rohana. The Cola troops 
marched thither, but finding no way of entering Rohana, they 
turned and betook themselves through fear from here to their 
own country.” 

The exact date of these occurrences cannot be deter¬ 
mined ^ the Ceylonese account no doubt n^ht m 
placing them in the last years of Parantaka’s regin. f 
His failure was remembered, and made up for, years 
later, by his powerful descendant Rajendra 1. 

* CV. Ch. 53, vv. 41 ff. 

f See Geiger, CV. i p. 176 n. 4. Also ii p. xx n. 18. It must be noted 
that Venkayya's proof that it is only in his latest inscriptions of 943J4 to 947|8 
that Panintaka calls himself “ Conqueror of Ceylon" no longer holds good; 
and the date 948 accepted by Geiger for this invasion is not so trustworthy 
as it appeared to Hultzsch. (See 333 and 331 of 1927 of years 8 and 16 res¬ 
pectively of Parantaka). The MV. goes on to add that a new Senapati of 
Udaya “laid waste the borderland ®f the Coja king and forced him with threats 
to restore all that he had carried away ’’ as booty. What exactly is meant by 
the ‘ borderland ’ is not clear. 
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PARANTAKA I 

Besides the friendliness of the Kerala ruler and the 
assistance of the Paluvettaraiyar chief¬ 
tains of Kllappaluvftr, Parantaka was 
aided in his Pandyan campaigns by 
the Velir chiefs of Kodumbajur. Records dated very 
early in Parantaka’s reign show that prince Arikula- 
kesari, one of the sons of Parantaka, had already 
married Pudi Adicca Pidari, daughter of Tennavan 
Ilangovelar of the Kodumbalur line. * Other evidence 
of the close connection in this period between the 
Cola line and the Kodumbalur chieftains is furnished 
by records from Pudukottah and the Trichinopoly 
district, f Their hostility to the Paiidya king Rajasimha 
becomes clear from the Sinnamanur plates of the 
sixteenth year of Rajasimha (c. 916 A. D.). While 
giving an account of Riljasimha's relations with the 
Colas in the early years of Paran taka's rale, the 
Pandyan inscription says that Rajasimha “ defeated 
the king of Tahjai (Tanjore) at Naippur, fought a 
battle at Kodumbai (Kodumbalur), the seat of one of the 
powerful Cola subordinates, burnt Vanji and destroyed 
the king of Southern Tahjai (perhaps another sub¬ 
ordinate of the Colas) at Naval. " X This rather obscure 
and, no doubt, highly embellished account, from the 
Pandyan side, of the early stages of the Cola war is 
valuable in two respects. It confirms the impression 
derived from the Mahavamsa and the inscriptions of 
Parantaka that his conquest of the Madura kingdom 
vfas a gradual and difficult process which involved 
much fighting spread over many years. It provides,- 
moreover, a clear idea of the alignment of the political 
powers in these struggles, and corroborates the view 

* SI/. iii 96. 

t See ARE. 1908, II 84 ff. 

X SI/, iii p. 449. 
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that the Cera and the Kodumbaluf chiefs * were 
friendly to the Cola and fought, on his side. 

The intervals between his Pandyan wars were 
employed by Parantaka in extending 

other wars. p 0wer elsewhere. The Sholingur 

rock inscription f of the ninth year mentions that the 
Ganga PrthivTpati II got the title of Banadhiraja from 
Parantaka and that he distinguished himself in a fight 
at Yallala. The Udayendiram plates of Prthivxpati $ 
state that Parantaka uprooted two Bana kings and con¬ 
quered the Vaidumbas. The Banas were an ancient 
line of kings who ruled for over two centuries in the 
tract that came to be called Perumbanappadi, the Bana 
country. § This was the area to the north of the Palar, 
between Punganur in the west and Kalahasti in the 
east. There is reason to believe that at an earlier 
period they ruled the territory further north and were 
forced to migrate south in the period of the rise and 
expansion of the Calukyas of Badami. In the last 
stages of their existence as an independent power their 

* We have only one inscription (129 of 1907, Pel. 14), its beginning lost, 
giving the genealogy of these chieftains for eight generations or so. It is 
probable that there were collateral branches of which we have as yet no 
information and if, failing to allow for this possibility, we seek to accommodate 
all the inscriptions in the genealogy of this single record, we come across a 
number of difficulties not easily settled. It should also be borne in mind that 
a title like Tennavan IJarigovelar may have been borne by several persons, and 
no identification can be confidently based on the recurrence of such, titles in dif¬ 
ferent inscriptions. At any rate, if Pudi Vikramakesari was, as there are strong 
reasons to believe, the contemporary of Xditya K who 1 took the head of Vira- 
pantjiyan,* it is difficult to believe that he was also the Tennavan JJangovelar 
whose daughter Ttdicca Piduri had become the wife of Arikulakesari as early as 
♦ the third year (910 A.D.) of Parantaka l These chiefs were KaJlar (140 of .1928- 
Parantakal, year 17), and had dynastic connections with the Muttaraiyar (337 of 
1904, Pd. 45). I(}angaH-Nfayanar was believed to be of their family (Periya 
Pwanam), contra Nambi Andlir Nambi. 

t EL iv pp. 221-5. 

£ S/L, ii No. 76, v. 9. 

§ On the Banas see EL xi, pp. 229-40 ; and xvii pp. 1-7, I follow Hultzsch’s 
table (EL. xvii p. 3) for the numbering of the Bana kings. 
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capital was at Parivi * which is first mentioned in the 
Sholingur inscription and may be identical with Parigi, 
in the Hindupur Taluq of Anantapur district. The last 
ruler of the line was Vikramaditya III, Vijayabahu, 
described as the dear friend of Krsnaraja, doubtless 
Krsna III, his powerful Rastrakuta neighbour. The 
course of events which is nowhere described in explicit 
terms can only be inferred from a careful study of the 
dates which, fortunately, are clearly recorded in the 
inscriptions bearing on this topic. 

Hastimalla got the title Banadhiraja from Parantaka 

with the Btinas. be * ore 916 A - D - (Sholingur record). 

Vijayaditya II Prabhameru ruled the 
Bana territory independently till 909 A. D. f The 
conquest of the Banas by Parantaka must have taken 
place in the intervening period of six or seven years. 
The great - grandson of Vijayaditya Prabhameru is 
known from his Udayendiram grant to have been the 
friend of Krsnaraja III, Rastrakuta. There were two 
Bana kings intervening—Vikramaditya II and Vijaya¬ 
ditya III, Pugalvippavarganda. Considering the fact 
that the Rastrakuta Krshna III could not have begun 
his reign much earlier than A.D. 940, it seems proper 
to infer that the two Bana rulers who were dispossessed 
of their kingdom and perhaps forced by Parantaka 
to seek refuge within the Rastrakuta dominion were 
Vikramaditya II and Vijayaditya III. The title 
conferred on Prthivlpati II, Banadhiraja, was not then 
an empty name; it carried with it the real overlord¬ 
ship of the Bana country for some years. And this 
uprooting of the Banas, so proudly proclaimed by the 

* Parivi and Nandagiri occupy in late Bana records a position similar to 
that of UraiyUr and the Kaveri in the Teltigu Cola records. It may be observed 
that Parigi answers to the description of the Bana country being to the west 
of the Andhra. 

t 99 of 1899. 
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With the 
Vaiduinbas. 


Ganga ruler who benefited thereby, contributed to the 
invasion of the Cola lands by Krsna III which ended 
so disastrously for the Colas. 

Forming part of the campaign against the Banas, 
or at any rate closely connected with 
it, was the war against the Vaidumbas. 
These were a Telugu fam ily who have 
left behind a few records in that language and in 
Kanarese. In the ninth century they claim to have 
had the” Renandu 7000 country under them, and their 
inscriptions tell us that in the great battle of Soremati 
(c. 880 A. D.) they took the side of the Banas against 
the Nolambas and the Gangas. This alliance with, and 
possibly subordination to, the Banas continued until, 
the time of Parantaka’s war with them. We have no 
direct means of identifying the opponent of Parantaka. 
Some records * of Kannaradeva (Krsna HI) from the 
South Arcot district mention the Vaidumba Maharaja 
Sandayan Tiravayan and Tiruvayan Srlkantha ; the 
Vaidumba chief reduced to submission by Parantaka 
about 915 A. D. must have been Sandayan Tiruvayan 
himself or his immediate predecessor. The Vaidumbas, 
like the Banas, sought refuge with the Rastrakutas 
from the onslaught of the Colas. In later times, under 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra, when the Cola empire regained 
its ascendancy, the son and grandson of Tiruvayan 
accepted subordinate positions under the Colas. 

Two inscriptions f from Tiruvorriyur contain the 
most casual reference to a campaign 
gitpuli Na<?u. t k e ]s[ e i!ove district. An officer 

of Parantaka, Maran Paramesvaran, a native of 

* 235, 267, 268 of 1902 (BA vii pp. 142 ff) and 16, 743 of 1905 ; ARB. 
1905 11, 28. 

f Nos. 160, 236 of 1912, the former being S/1. iii 108. 
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Sirukulattur, overthrew Sitpuji and destroyed Nellur, 
and on his way back to the south, lie stopped at 
Tiruvorriyur to make a thanks-offering to Mahadeva 
in the form of a grant of land, which four years later 
was released from the fiscal dues falling upon it. The 
original gift was made in the thirty-fourth year of 
Parantaka (A.D. 941). This campaign was probably 
directed against the power of the Ycngl ruler Ca|ukya 
Blnma II. Sltpuli was a district in the southern 
regions of the Eastern Calukya kingdom. * Considering 
that no records of Parantaka have been discovered in 
the east coast region to the north of Tiruvorriyur, it 
may be doubted if the campaign had any permanent 
results, f 

From about 940 A.D , Parantaka experienced the 
increasing difficulty of defending an 
empire at a great many points; in less 
than fifty years a small principality 
lvad grown into a widespread dominion at the expense 
of its neighbouring states; the very quickness of the 
expansion was fraught with danger and dynasties 
which had been dispossessed and driven out of their 
traditional homes could not all be expected to give in 
without further struggle. Nor was it likely that other 
powers like the Rastrakiltas and the Eastern Cajukyas 
would view without concern the progress of the Coja 
power. We have seen already that some time after 945 
A. D., Parantaka experienced a repulse in Ceylon and 
failed to take from Udaya IV the Pandyan diadem. 
We must now turn to a narration of the occurrences 
elsewhere that must have had no small shave in forcing 

* ARE . .1913 IT IS and SII. iii 108 (introdn.) make fepuji a personal name, 
and suggest that 5?itpu\i was the general of Bhlma. But 79 of 1921 (Rajak. 6) 
mentions Sltpuji-naiju and Paki-nadu, The latter is well known as Plika-rasjra, 

+ See Cli. viii below, under Arinjaya. 


Growing 

Difficulties. 
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Parantaka to give up the fight in Ceylon and acquiesce 
in his failure. 



The death of Ganga Prthivipati II, the trusted 
friend and grateful vassal of Parantaka 

Death of T w hich must have occurred about 

Pjthmpati, 7 

940 A. IP, * xnay be said to mark the 
commencement of Parantalca’s troubles from this 
quarter. Prthivipati left no son, Vikkiyanna having 
pre-deceased him. f Biituga II, who had married a 
Rastrakvita princess Revaka, the sister of Krsna III, 
and assisted Krsna in securing his throne from a 
usurper, was now left in unquestioned supremacy in 
the Ganga country, because he had murdered his elder 
brother Racamalla and annexed his possessions also. $ 
And the Banas and the Vaidumbas were already by 
the side of Krsna soliciting his protection and aid 
against the powerful Cola. Krsna was in the prime of 
life and had just encountered and overcome opposition 
at home and was not reluctant to seize the favourable 
moment that chance offered to him for making a great 
advance to the south. 


Rajaditya. 


It is possible that these developments were fore¬ 
shadowed even in the life-time of 
Prthivipati and a little before the 
accession of Krsna to the Rastrakuta throne. A record § 
from the North Arcot district commemorates the death 
of a hero in 936 A.D. in a cattle-raid by a Western 
Ganga king (Perumanadigaj), and this may be taken to 

* Rangachari says that Prthivipati became a vassal of Kpsna III, and was 
living in A.D. 953 (N A, 586). In saying this, he overlooks Iiultzsch’s warning 
that the Attimallar of this record is a different person (EE vii p. 195) 

t 332 of 1912. 

% Rice Mysore and Coorg , p/ 45 

§ 1 of 1896 ARE. 1896, paragraph 6; EE iv pp» 178-9. 
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In Tirumunaip- 
P“dL 


give the first indication of the coming storm. There is 
also evidence to show that about this time Rajaditya, 
the eldest son of Parantaka, was stationed with a large 
army including an elephant corps and some cavalry * 
in the district known in inscriptions 
and literature as Tirumunaippadi-nadu. 
Vellangumaran, a Kerala general of 
Rajaditya’s forces, was present at Gramam as early as 
936 A. I)., f where seven years later he constructed a 
stone temple to $iva on the banks of the Pennar. $ 
Tirunavalur, a village near Gramam, called Rajaditta- 
puram till about 1140 A. D., § was the residence of 
Rajaditya for many years. We also find Arikula- 
kesari •[( in the same region about the same time, no 
doubt assisting his brother, Rajaditya. It is clear, 
therefore, that Parantaka was not 
Parantaka. unmindful of the repercussions of his 
aggressive policy against the Banas 
and the Vaidumbas, and that though he expected much 
from the loyal support of Prthivipati II, he did not 
leave everything to him, but made his own prepara¬ 
tions to meet an emergency. 


Chronology of 
Krsna’s invasion. 


The chronology of Krsna’s campaign against the 
Cola has been the subject of some 
difference of opinion, but it is not 
incapable of precise determination. 
The &olapuram inscription || which is dated in three 
different ways may furnish the starting point. This 
record which bears the &aka date 871 (A.D. 949) is also 

* AST. 1905-6 p. 181. Also 180 of 1921. ARE. 1921, II 25. 
t 739 of 1905. 

t 735 of 1905 dated Saturday, 14th January 943 A.D. 

§ 374 of 1902. 

H 280 of 1902. 

il 428 of 1902 ; El. vii p, 194. 
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dated in the second year of some king not named in 
direct relation to this regnal year. But as Kannara- 
deva started his rule in or about 940 A.D., * the second 
year cannot be his. Venkayya, however, affirms f 
that this is ‘ evidently a record of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III ’ and suggests that the date is ‘ probably the 
second year after the occupation of the Tondainadu' 
by him. But the suggestion is contradicted by the 
record itself which says that it was the year in which 
Krsna entered Tondaimandalam ; and we have no other 
instance in his numerous records from that country 
of his using the date of his entry into Tondai¬ 
mandalam as the starting point of an era; they give 
invariably his regnal year. The only alternative is to 
assume with Hultzsch that it refers to Rajaditya’s rule 
as the inscription comes from a place within the 
sphere of his jurisdiction as viceroy. It is not to be 
supposed i that Rajaditya began to rule and issue 
inscriptions in his own name only after the death of 
his father; for nothing is more common in Cola 
inscriptions than for records of successive rulers dated 
in different series of regnal years to overlap. Rajaditya 
had by A. D. 948 served his father actively in a 
subordinate capacity for over a dozen years, and it is 
not a violent assumption to make that Rajaditya was 
made ‘ co-regent ’ § in that year. There is one 
circumstance which may be said to support this 
suggestion. The Kanyakumari inscription of Vlra- 

* No. 236 of 19.13 dates his death in 889 (A.D. 967). It is possible he 
started rule somewhat earlier. His earliest inscription is dated, however, 

A D. 940; perhaps the conflict with Lalleya, the rival claimant to his throne, 
filled the early years. 

t ASI. 1908 -9. p. 122 n. 2. 

J Contra ♦ T. A. Gopinatha Rao, EL xv pp. 51-2 and EL xviii p, 24. See 
also ARE. 1911, II, 22. 

§ Though not a happy term this may be retained as familiar to students 
of South Indian epigraphy. 
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rajendra categorically affirms that Parantaka earned 
the name Vira-Cola hy his victory over the invincible 
Krsnaraja. * Despite the lateness of the testimony, 
it is so definite and so probable in itself that we can 
hardly brush it aside as of no value. If this victory 
was a fact, it can be placed only in the interval 
between 940 and 948 A. D., and it is quite likely that 
Rajaditya had an active share in gaining this success, 
and that Parantaka in appreciation of his son's 
valour and his own growing age, conferred on 
Rajaditya the position of co-regent in the administra¬ 
tion of the empire. f 

The third method in which the &olapuram record 
is dated is by describing it as the year in which 
Cakravartin Kannaradeva Vallabhan entered Tondai- 
mandalam after the overthrow of Rajaditya. It seems 
likely that this record was engraved very soon after 
Rajaditya’s death, when the consequences of the battle 
of Takkolam were not yet fully realised. By the 
evidence of this record the successful invasion of Ivrsna 
took place in A.D. 949. 

The Atakur inscription of Butuga II affords strik¬ 
ing confirmation of this date. It dates the battle of 
Takkolam (in which Rajaditya lost his life at the hands 
of Butuga) in the current Saka year 872, i.e. A.D. 
949-50. $ Again Parantaka's own inscriptions tell the 
same tale. His inscriptions bearing dates in A.D. 948 
are found in the South and North Arcot districts, § 

* Verse 58. Note the phrase ajitan-nar&dhipaih . 

+ This is indeed contradicted by the larger Leyden grant (verse 19). But 
see note + p. 162 (below). 

J EL vl p. 51 . 

§ 419 of 1903 ; 184, 313 of 1906 ; 149 of 1916. 
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and it is a remarkable fact that not only are his 
inscriptions not found in these districts after that date, 
but no inscriptions of his dated in his regnal years 42-44 
(inclusive) are at all known—a fact clearly to be 
accounted for by some great disaster like the battle of 
Takkolam. Thus all lines of evidence point to one 
date, 949 A.D., as the year which decided the fortunes 
of the contest between Parintaka and Krsna. 

One inscription * from Siddhalingamadam (South 
Arcot), dated in the fifth year of Krsna s 

a spanous reign, already in A. D. 944-5 gives 

Inscription. . . . . 

mm tlie title Kacciyum - laEjaiyum- 
konda. This has created some confusion, and led Borne 
scholars to imagine that Krsna's invasion and occupa¬ 
tion of Tondaimandaiam was earlier than the battle of 
Takkolam. f But the difficulty of reconciling this 
datum with the rest of our evidence is so great as to be 
almost insuperable, and we can hardly help suspecting 
some mistake here. For if Krsna was in Tondai- 
rnandalam as early as A.D. 944-5, how can we account 
for Parantaka’s inscriptions being found in the Arcot 
districts till 948 A. D., for the presence of Rajaditya at 
Takkolam in 949 A.D., and for the battle of Takkolam 
itself? Again, how can we account for the fact that, 
barring this single record from Siddhalingamadam, 
there is no other inscription of Krsna dated befox*e 
his sixteenth regnal year (956 A.D.) in the North 
and South Arcot districts ? There is no alternative, 
in fact, to our rejecting this record as spurious 
at least in its date. It should be noticed that the 
Vyaghra-padesvara, temple from which the inscription 
comes was renovated in the reign of Kulottunga I 

» 375 of 1909. 

f J(, V, S, Aiyar, EL xii p. 123; xix pp, 82 ff. AEE, 1926 II12. 
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by one of liis officers, * and that it is quite probable 
that an error crept into the copy of this old inscription 
reproduced on the new walls more than a century after 
it was originally recorded, and this, I think, is the real 
explanation of the difficulty, f 


The Invasion. 


We may now turn to the actual course of events 
connected with the Rastrakuta invasion. 
It has been pointed out before that 
Parantaka was quite alive to the danger from the north¬ 
west frontier of his dottiinions, and that he took early 
steps to maintain a strong frontier force intended to 
resist any hostile movements on the paid of his enemies. 
It would seem that the arrangements made by Parantaka 
fulfilled their purpose for quite a number of years, and 
that in this period the Rastrakuta ruler suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Parantaka and his warlike son 
Riijaditya. But to a powerful ruler like Krsna whose 
dominion extended over the whole of Western Deklcan 
from the Central Provinces to Mysore, and who had 
the Gangas and others in the south for his allies, such 
a defeat was only a spur to greater effort. This he 
made in 949 A.D., and the decisive engagement took 
place at Takkolam, six miles to the 
South-east of Arkonam in the North 
Arcot district. X The Atakur inscription tells us that 
Kannaradeva ‘ was making a display of triumph after 
fighting against and killing the Miivadi-Coja-Rajaditya 
at a place called Takkola'; it also adds: ‘ when 


Takkolam. 


* See Rangachari, p. 217; Studies pp. 178—9; 197. 

f It may also be noticed that while in some records Kannaradeva is given the 
title Kacfiyum-Tctftjaiyu?n-kon$a % in others he is simply called by his name without 
any distinguishing title. But as the range of dates and the provenance of both 
sets of these records are identical, and as no palaeographical differences divide 
the two groups, they may both be treated as relating to Krsna III, 

$ EL iv, p. 331 il 3. 
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Kannaradeva was fighting the Co]a, Biituga made the 
liowdah the battle-field, and aimed at, pierced and 
killed Rajaditya ’—an act for which Krsna rewarded 
him by granting him the districts of Banavase 12,000, 
and Belvola BOO.* The Cola version of what happened 
on the occasion is not different; the Tiruvalangadu 
plates f say that Rajaditya went to heaven after 
conquering Krsnaraja; the larger Leyden gi’ant is 
more explicit and records $: 

“The heroic Rajaditya, the ornament of the solar race, 
having shaken in battle the nnshakable Krsnaraja with his 
forces, by means of his sharp arrows flying in all directions, was 
himself pierced in his heart while seated on the back of a large 
elephant by the sharp arrows of the enemy, and (thus) winning 
the praise of the three worlds, he ascended to the heaven of 
heroes in a tall vimana." 

This clearly implies that there was much hard fighting, 
and that the Co]a army lost the battle mainly on 
account of a well-aimed arrow of Butuga having fatally 
wounded Rajaditya. 

* This important inscription has been edited twice by Fleet- EL ii 

pp. 167 ff; vi pp. 50-7. The text has : * Muvadi- Cola-Rajadityana mile {ba)ndu 
Takhbla-dol kadi kondu bijay a m-jeyyuttu ildu ' (1. 4) / and ,l Kannaradevam 
Col an am kaduvandn Btitugam Rajadityanam bistigeye kalian-agi guri (suri )- 
giridu kadi kondu Banavase Pannirccasiramum etc." (11. 20 1). 

On both occasions Fleet translated the second extract so as to imply treach¬ 
ery on the part of Butuga. And in discussing No. 181 of 1912, a most baseless 
conjecture was hazarded in ARE . 1913, II, 17 that Caturanana Pandita betrayed 
his master and friend Rajaditya to his foes. But the phrase 1 bistigeye kallan-Ugi ' 
must really be read : 1 bistigeye kalanagi ' ; the words ‘ bisuge * and * kalan ’ mean 
respectively the howdah fastened to the back of elephants for riding on, and field 
(of battle). Butuga made the liowdah of Rajaditya’s elephant itself the battle¬ 
field. This interpretation is borne out by the Coja inscriptions. The larger 
Leyden grant, says : il Rajadityas-sa vtro ravikuUtilakah JfCrsnarajam sasainyam 
samksobhyakfobkyam-ajau * * naglndra-skandha-varttt vidalita-hrdayah * * 

vtralokan-jagama /’ a clear statement which leaves not the slightest room for 
the suspicion of treachery on the part of Rajaditya’s opponent. See JRAS. 1909, 
pp. 443-6. Other Coja inscriptions from Kumbakonam and Tirunagesvaram 
mention the ‘king who died on the back of an elephant.’ ARE. 1912, 11,14, 
Fleet’s old mistake is repeated in the Kadamba-kula (Bombay, 1931) p. 86 

f v, 54. 

X AS EL iv. pp. 206-7, 11. 42-45 
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That even this decisive battle was not followed 
by the total collapse of all resistance 

And after. 

to Krsna’s advance, and that he had 
some more years of rather hard fighting, may be 
inferred from the fact that inscriptions dated in his 
reign do not begin to appear till his sixteenth year, 
956 A. D. or at the earliest 953 A. D. Inscriptions from 
South Arcot dated in Saka years 874-876 (A.I). 952- 
954) * recording gifts of minor chieftains but not 
acknowledging either Cola or Rastrakuta supremacy 
may be taken to support this inference. There is 
much uncertainty, however, about the exact course of 
the events that followed Takkolam. We have no 
Cola records from the districts of North Arcot, South 
Arcot and Chingleput for several years after the 
battle; Krsna’s records, with dates ranging from the 
sixteenth to the thirtieth years of his reign are found 
in the same area. By assuming the tittle ‘ Kacciyim - 
Tanjaiyum-konda ,’ Krsna claimed to have captured 
Kanclpuram and Tanjavur. The ‘spurious’ Sudi plates f 
state that Butuga, after conquering Rajaditya, assault¬ 
ed Tanjore, Niilkote and a number of other fortresses 
and handed over to Krsna elephants, horses and a vast 
amount of treasure captured from these places. The 
Karhad grant (959 A.D.), which shows Krsna still in his 
camp at Melpadi (N. Arcot) at the end of his southern 
campaigns, states that in the course of his diyvijaya 
in the south, he uprooted the family of the Colas, 
distributed their territory among his followers, extorted 
tributes from several kings, including the king of Ceylon, 
and erected a pillar of victory in Ramesvaram J . 
We cannot say for certain if these are merely empty 

* 338, 356 of 1902 (TirunSmanallSr). 

+ El. iii p. 179-80. Also the Kudlur plates of Murasimha (A.D. 963) 11. 88 ff. 
MAR. 1921, pp. 11, 26. 

t El. iv. p. 280. 
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boasts or the record of a triumphant raid across the 
Southern countries. No inscriptions of Krsna or his 
vassals are found south of the latitude of Pondicherry. * * * § 
But there can be no question that the 

Effects, \ 

effect on the Cola empire was ruinous, 
and that as a consequence of the blow in the north, 
much of the south also slipped out of ParantaWs 
hands. The Cola empire was no more; it had to be 
built up all over again. 

Only a few inscriptions from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tanjore attest the closing years 

Close of Paran- 0 f p ar an taka's reign, and they are 

taka s reign. _ ® J 

dated in the forty-fifth and forty-sixth 
regnal years of Parantaka who must have therefore 
lived up to 953 A.D. f He had many wives, of whom the 
names of no fewer than eleven occur in his inscriptions. 
Kokkijan J was the name of the mother of Rajaditya, 
called also Kodandaraina, the eldest son of Parantaka 
who died in the battle of Takkolam. Another queen 
of Parantaka, a Kerala princess, § the mother of Arin- 
jaya, deserves special notice as her marriage, contracted 

* Al-Biruni seems to say that Tanjore was in ruins and that in consequence 
the Cola king built a new capital, Sewell, Antiquities ii p. 155. Is this a late 
reference to the effects of Kysna’s inroad, or merely the assignment of a wrong 
reason for the foundation of the new capital at Gnngaikonda-iSol.apuram ? 

■J* Nos, 465 of 1918, 15 of 1895, and 135 of 1931. Krishna Sastri has said 
(SI/, v, p. 226 n) that in 15 of 1895 the figure 6 is clear on the stone, and this 
must set at rest any lingering doubts on this question of fact. See also AST. 
1908-9, p. 122 n 1. The larger Leyden grant (v. 19) categorically asserts that 
Rajaditya began to rule after the death of Parantaka, and then proceeds to give 
an account of Rajaditya's war with Kr$na. I am inclined to; accept the con¬ 
temporary stone records as more valid evidence than the statement in a copper¬ 
plate grant dated after more than half-a-century of the utmost confusion. 

J 335 of 1902. Gopinatha Rao thinks that this queen and Parantaka are named 
among the donors in the Huzur Treasury Plates ofTiruvalla. <7145. ii. 1.41). 
But this is doubtful. 

§ Anbi 1 vv. 22 3. SII. ii p. 383 v. 8. 
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possibly in Aditya's lifetime, not only gave proof of 
the friendly political relations that obtained between 
the Cola and Kerala rulers, but apparently furnished 
occasion for a lai^e influx of Malaiyalis into the 
Cola country in search of service under the king 
and his sons. Vellangumaran, the Kerala general of 
Hajariitya, who built a temple in Gramam was only the 
leading example * * * § of a large class of less known immig¬ 
rants figuring as donors of small charitable gifts in the 
inscriptions of the period. Besides Rajaditya, Paran- 
taka had four other sons : Gandaraditya, Arikulakesari, 
Uttamasili and Arindigai or Arinjaya of the plates. 
One daughter of his, Vlraniadevi, called also Govinda 
Vallavaraiyar is mentioned; f and it is likely that 
another, Anupama, was married to the chieftain of 
Kodumbahlr. That Parantaka was fond of many high- 
sounding titles X is clear from his inscriptions, amongst 
which the most noteworthy, in this as well as in other 
respects, are the celebrated records of the twelfth and 
fourteenth years of his reign dealing with the consti¬ 
tutional arrangements of the Sabha of Uttaramerur. § 
He performed several hernagarbhas and tulabharas, and 
gave brahmadeyas. % The Tirdvalangadu plates describe 

* Iravi Nili, the daughter of the Cera King, Vijayaraga, is another. She gave 
30 -kalafiju of gold for a lamp in the Tiruvorriyur temple, (SII. iii No. 103). 

f Nos. 245-6 of 1921 (year 31). 

t T A. Gopinatha Rao {El. xv. p. 50), basing himself on 110 of 1895 suggests 
that Vikramasojta IJangoveJar of that record must have been Parantaka. If that 
be so,—the name PaluvelJajraiyar favours the supposition,—the record must be 
one of Aditya I, as IJangoveJar would not apply to Parantaka in the record of 
any other sovereign. Then the interval between this record mentioning the 
marriage of Parantaka and his death would be eighty years (34 plus 46) at least, 
which looks improbable. There were many PaluveJJaraiyars, and IJangovelar 
is not the same as IJangS, Perhaps Vikramasoki IJangovelar was only a minor 
chieftain of some feudatory family. 

§ See Studies pp, 163 ff. 

H SII. ii. 383 v. 7. 
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Parantaka as the bee at the lotus feet of Siva (Pnran- 
taka), and they and the Leyden grant concur in stating 
that he covered with gold the Siva temple of Oidam- 
baram. * In fact Parantaka’s reign was a great epoch 
in the history of South Indian temple architecture, and 
the work of temple-building begun by Aditya was 
continued vigorously during the best, part of his reign. 
We have also much valuable and interesting evidence 
from the inscriptions on the details of administration, 
central and rural, on the state of religious faith and 
so on. These matters have been reserved for detailed 
study at a later stage. 


* See also Garujaraditya’s TiruvUaippa on Koyil: Tennanadum 
konda tirar-cengdr-colan kott-vlndan Semtiyan fonnaninda 
TiJlaiymbalattu (v. 8). 
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Chapter VIII 

FROM THE DEATH OF PARANTAKA I (953 A.D.) 

TO THE 

ACCESSION OF RlJARlJA I (985 A.D.) 

I.— Chronology and order of succession. 

The relatively short interval of about thirty years 
from the death of Parantaka to the accession of Raja- 
raja I is one of the most difficult passages of Cola 
history. The evidence is confusing, and no two scholars 
are agreed in its proper interpretation. It is hardly 
possible to put forward a scheme of succession without 
a more or less full discussion of possible alternatives. 

We may begin by setting forth in some detail the 

T nature of the evidence at hand. Stone 

Inscriptions. 

inscriptions constitute the chief source 
oi our knowledge, and there are several among these 
that unmistakably belong to this period. * The inscrip¬ 
tions of Kannaradeva (Krsna III) bearing regnal years 
higher than twenty-three, and found in the districts 

* Three inscriptions, all of the ninth, year of a Farantaladeva, pose one 
of the minor problems in Coja epigraphy. No. 16 of 1896 from Tmivalanga^u, 
North Arcot, calls the king Parakesari and Tribhuvana-Cakravartin. No. 261 
of 1923 from Koyil-Tevarayanpettai, Tanjore Dt., does the same, and in addition 
gives a historical introduction beginning pu- mangai-valara. No. 225 of 1929 
from Tiruvatjatturai, S. Arcot, gives the same introduction, but calls the king 
Raj ake sari and Cakravartin. If the records are genuine, they must be of 
the reign of either Parantaka I Parakesari, or Parantaka II Rajakesari. But the 
absence of other Cola prasastis before Rajaraja I, the title Tribhuvana-cakravartin 
applied to the king in two of these records, and the fact that the third is 
found in a temple which has no other inscription of a period earlier than that of 
Vlrafajendra, render these records suspicious. They furnish no information of 
historical importance. See ARE, 1924, II 9 j 1929, II 26. 
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Of Sundara. 


of North Arcot and Chingleput constitute the first 
group of these records; the latest year in them is 
twenty-eight, and this would take us to A.D. 965. * 
Of the remaining stone inscriptions of the period, ten 
inscriptions belong to Maduraikonda 
of Madwaiiconda Rjjjakesari and bear dates in regnal 

RSjakesari. J 

years ranging trom five to seventeen. 
Four inscriptions belong to Sundara Cola with titles 
Madhurantaka and Pandiyanaic-curam- 
irakkina; two of these are dated in 
years five and seven, while the dates in the other two 
are lost. A considerable number with 
of vira-F5itfijran- years ranging from two to five are 
those of Parakesari who had the title 
(Vlra) Pandiyan - talai - konda; and a 
still larger number belong to a Parthivendra-varman 
with the same title and with other 
Of PaithiVenilra. %0 hia name like Veildradi- 

yarman, Parthivendradhipati-varman and so on; these 
records give dates up to the thirteenth regnal year, f 
Lastly, we have a number of Parakesari Uttama Cola's 
inscriptions with regnal years from two 
of uttama Cola. s ; xteen . two 0 f them are precisely 

dated and fix the limits of his reign. The title 
Parakesari, and the dates in his inscriptions t which 


talai-kontja 

Parakesari. 


* Krishna Sastri (SII. ii Introd. 12) says: “ Perhaps the years quoted in 
Kttnnara-Kysna’s Tamil inscriptions must be taken to count from 949 A.D." 
On the same "page he admits that K?sna died in S'aka 889 or 967 A D. He does 
not explain why, after this date, records should bear his name and his regnal 
years till about 977 A.D. Again, he admits that 949 A.D. was not the year of 
Krsna's entry into Ton^aimaiujalam but the following year ; why, then, should 
this* year have been the starting point for the dates in his Tamil records? The 
highest regnal year in the Tamil inscriptions is not 30 as was believed till recently 
but only 28 (364 of 1902, 159 of 1921); the date in No. 232 of 1902 <KiJ.Hr) 
is now read as 20, not (3)0 which was given in ARE. 1903. See SII. vii 859. 


f See, however, p. 180 fast on a record of year 15. 
{ See SII. iii, 135, 138. 
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couple Kali year 4083 (A.D. 981-2) with his regnal 
year thirteen, fix Uttama Coja’s place as the immediate 
predeeessor of Rajakesari Rajaraja I. It should also 
, , be observed that some of the numerous 

Of unidentified 

Baja-and records which give no more detailed 
ParaKsans. specification of the ruling sovereign 
than to call him Rajakesari or Parakesari will, no 
doubt, on any scheme of chronology, be found to fall 
in this period; but these may, for the most part, be 
left on one side iu the present discussion. 


Copper-plates. 


Besides the stone inscriptions, we have the evid¬ 
ence of copper-plate grants. The only 
grant that falls in this period is that in 
the Anbil plates of the fourth year of Sundara Coja. 
Unfortunately for us, Madhava Bhatta, the composer 
of the Sanskrit prasasti in these plates, was less anxious 
to record facts which must have been very well known 
to him than to display his capacity for alatilcaras in his 
verse. As it is, even for the fact that Sundara Cola was 
a Rajakesari we have to depend on the opening of the 
Tamil part of the record. The Tiruvalangadu plates 
imply, and the Leyden grant expressly affirms, that 
after the death of Rajaditya the succession took place 
in the following order: Gandaraditya, Arindama, 
Parantaka, Aditya and Madhurantaka. The Kanya- 
kumari inscription of Vlrarajendra which, though a 
stone inscription, resembles the copper-plates in the 
form of its lengthy preamble, gives only the names of 
Arindama and Parantaka II between Parantaka I and 
Rajaraja, apparently because the author of the prasasti 
had no other object in view than to trace the descent 
of the reigning king'in the direct line from Vijayalaya. 
The genealogy of the Co]as from Parantaka 1 to 
Rajaraja as it is given in these records may be set 
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down before proceeding further: 

/Parantaka I 

By Kokkilan | By Kerala princess 

Raiaditya ^Gandaraditya v Arinjaya m. 

J KalyanI of the 

J Vaidumba race 

Madhurantaka 
Uttama (Purakesari) 

v Sundara Parantaka t 
(Rajakesari) 


Aditya II. v Rajaraja I. 

One thing is clear and it is necessary to grasp 
this firmly; that we cannot treat the 
overlapping regnal years gathered from the stone 
records as those of kings whose reigns 
succeeded one another in regular order in the manner 
implied by the copper-plate grants. For in that case 
the period would, if we omit Parthivendra - vartnan 
from the reckoning and add the highest regnal^years 
known of Maduraikonda Rajakesari, Sundara, Aditya 
and Uttama, extend to 45 years, a period much too long 
for the interval between Parantaka I 
Gandariidityn's an ^ j>ijj aV aja. Then there is the possi¬ 
bility that Gandaraditya and Arinjaya 
also ruled as kings. A Rajakesari inscription possibly 
of Rajaraja I’s reign * mentions the second year 
of Gandaradityadeva alias Mummudicola-deva, while 
taking stock of the gifts made by his queen Sembiyan 
Mahadevi at various times to the temple of Tiruven- 
kadu. Records of the eighth y ear of Rajakesari f show 
that Arikulakesari, the son of Parantaka, stood in the 

« 4 + of 1918 under year 6 of Rajaraja I. 
t SII. iii, 111 and 112. 
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relation of Pijlaiyar or Alvar, * (terms often applied 
to junior members of the royal family), to the ruling 
king who, being a Rajakesari, could only have been 
Gandaraditya. 

As for Ariiijaya, besides the statements in the cop- 
per-plates regarding his rule, there is a 

Anftjaya* * A ° 

Jttajakesari record dated in the twelfth 
year f which mentions two queens of ‘ Arinjigaivarman 
who died at Arrur'; and inscriptions from Melpadi 
dated late in the reign of Rajaraja 1j mention the 
construction by him of the Colesvara temple as a 
memorial shrine (pallippaclai) to Arrurttunjina-deva. 
These references render it probable that Arihjaya lived 
long enough to rule in his own right, though, perhaps, 
only for a short time. Taking all these facts into 
consideration, we see clearly that there must have 
been a great deal of overlapping of the regnal years of 
the different kingB quoted in the lithic records. 

Another preliminary question that must be con¬ 
sidered is the exact significance of the 
phrase 1 talui-konda ' which is of some 
importance to the history of this 

• Krishna Sastri remarks: “ The epithet Alvar is taken to be one of 

respect. It may also indicate that he was dead at the time,” and then proceeds, 
il Arikulafcfcsari, ArikSsuri, Ariiijaya or Arindama died before the 8th year of 
Gandaraditya as inferred already, the next king must have been a son of Arikuk- 
kesari who, as the Anbil plates say, was Prince Sundara CoJa born of a Vaidumba 
princess.” (S/A hi, Introd. p, 14). But though Arikukkesari may be identified 
with Ariiijaya, there is nothing to show that he predeceased Gandaraditya, We 
know that, in many records of Rajaraja I, his elder sister Kundavai is called Xlvar 
during her life-time. Further, seeing that Gandaraditya and Sundara Coja who 
succeeded him were both Rajakesaris, Krishna Sastri suggests {ibid n. 2) that the 
intervening Parakesari must be identified with the infant son of Gandaraditya 
who, though chosen for succession, ‘ may have been too young at* the time 
to succeed his father/ Ingenious, but not likely. See also EA\ xv, p. 53 
where Gopinatha Rao adopts the same arrangement, cutting out Ariiijaya and 
making Gandaraditya a Parakesari who followed his elder brother Rajaditya 
RajakEsari. 

t 587 of 1920 (under Sundara). 

X 83, 84, 86 of 1889 (S/A iii 15-17). 


Meaning of 
ta lai-honda. 


22 
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period; because Vira Pandya claims to have done this 
to a Cola king and others claim to have done the 
same thing to Vira Pandya himself. The phrase has 
been generally understood to mean ‘having cut off 
the head', and the identity of the Cola king who died at 
the hands of the Pandya has been much discussed,* It 
appears, however, that, the true meaning of the phrase is 
that the vanquished king had to acknowledge his defeat 
by humbling himself before the conqueror in a particular 
manner, as it were placing his head at the disposal of 
the conqueror. Hultzsch has pointed out t that in the 
inscriptions of Kulottunga III, the phrase ‘ Pandiyanai 
mudittalai kondaruliya ' employed in some records is 
explained by another phrase: ‘ a van mudi mel adi 
vaittu ’ of other inscriptions of the same reign; so that 
the process of ‘taking the head’ consisted in the 
vanquished king bowing and touching with his head 
the feet of the conqueror seated in open darbar. The 
celebrated Krsna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar only 
varied this traditional procedure slightly when he 
demanded that, as the price of peace, Adii Shah of 
Bijapur should visit him and kiss his foot. + The 
(jjuruparainjpcivcii, a work which often gives a tiue 
account of the practices of Cola times, mentions that 
the king from Gangaikonda-solapuram mounted his state 
elephant by placing his foot on the head of his samanta , 
or feudatory. § The above interpretation of talai-konda 
has a bearing on the discussion of the chronology of 
this period, because it follows that a king whose ‘head 
was taken ’ by another need not be assumed to have 
died at the time this happened to him. It is, of course, 

* Gopinatha Rao thinks it was Sundara Cola El. xv P . 54; others say 
Ganijaraditya, QJMS. xvii p. 195. See also ARE . 1921, II 61. 

f 5//. iii p. 215 n. 4. 

% Sewell: Forgotten Empire p. 145. 

§ Gumparamparai pp. 105-6, (ed. S, Krishnamachari, 1927). 
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^another matter where we have clear statements of a 
person being killed. Applying this to the cases arising 
in this period, we see that the Tiruvalangadu plates 
make an express declaration that Aditya II killed Vlra 
Pandya in battle and brought his severed head to 
the Cola capital. * Even here the lateness of the 
testimony throws suspicion on the event. There is 
no clear evidence, however, that a Coja sovereign lost 
his life at the hands of \'Ira Pandya, and apparently 
Vlra Pandya’s boastful title meant no more than 
that he inflicted a temporary humiliation on a Coja 
king or prince. 

Evidence has been cited above showing that 
Gandaraditya was a Rajakesari and 
Identification of that he ruled for at least eight years. 

Rajakesari. His rule might have commenced from 

the death of Rajaditya, whose place he 
must have taken as heir apparent in Pa ran taka’s life¬ 
time. A suggestion has sometimes been made that 
Gandaraditya was a Parakesari and that Arindama, 
placed immediately after him by the Tiruvalangadu 
plates, was identical with Maduraikonda Rajakesari. f 
This seems to rest really on two assumptions ; that 
Rajaditya ruled after Parantaka’s death, and that as he 
was a Rajakesari, Gandaraditya who succeeded him 
must have been a Parakesari. Rut it has been shown 
that the first of these assumptions is not true. It is 
likely enough that Rajaditya assumed the title Raja¬ 
kesari when he was made heir apparent; but consider¬ 
ing that he predeceased his father, Gandaraditya who 
took his place must have assumed the same title so 
that the sovereign ruler next after Parantaka Parakesari 

* w. 67 and 68. Contra Kielhorn, List p. 115 n. 2 written before the 
Tiruvalangadu plates were discovered. 

+ ARE. 1904 II, 20 ; 1909 II, 39. 
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might be a Rajakesari. In fact the general opinion now 
prevailing is that Gandaraditya was a Rajakesari, * 
though the implication that Rajaditya predeceased his 
father does not seem to have been so clearly grasped. 
For we shall see at a later stage of this discussion that 
an application of the rule that every heir apparent, 
whether one or more, adopted the title Rajakesari or 
Parakesari, according as the ruling sovereign was 
Parakesari or Rajakesari, furnishes a neat solution of 
the difficulties that could not otherwise be adequately 
met. 

The Rajakesari title may, therefore, be admitted 
for Gandaraditya. But the suggestion, first made by 
Venkayya, t that Gandaraditya was no other than 
Maduraikonda Rajakesari, appears to have been accept¬ 
ed without sufficient examination of the evidence. $ 
The title Maduraikonda was taken to imply that the 
king was the son of Maduraikonda Parakesari, Paran- 
taka I. Hence when Gaiidaraditya was believed to be a 
Parakesari, Maduraikonda was identified with Arinjaya 
Rajakesari. Later when Gandaraditya became a 
Rajakesari himself, he was said to be also Maduraikonda 
Rajakesari. But this assumption is by no means an 

» SU. iii Introd. p. 14; and AS/. 1908 9 p. 122 ; also ARE. 1912 II17, 
more halting iri its tone. 

? AS I. 1908-9 p. 122. 

J As a matter of fact, the discussion of the subject in ARE. 1912, II 17 with 
reference to No. 306 of 1911 (year 7) is very cautious. It is said that the title 
Maduraikonda implies that ihe king was a son of Purantaka. On the other hand 
it is admitted that G. is nowhere ‘clearly stated* to have been a Rajakesari, 
and that it is difficult to see how the seventeen years of this king can be 
treated as the period of the rule of Gandaraditya when there are only twenty 
years for three reigns—'Gandaraditya, Suridara Coja Parantaka II and Aditya II 
Karikala. The conclusion is: “ In any case we may for the present provisionally 
presume that Maduraikonda Rajakesari is identical with Gandaraditya/' ft is on 
the basis of this provisional conclusion that Krishna Sastri arranges the inscrip¬ 
tions in 5//. iii, part 3. See p. 250 No. 114, introduction and note 4, 

u ARE. 1909 II 39. 
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argument, and one must be prepared to relinquish it 
if reason is shown for doing so. Now, let us turn to 
the provenance of the records of Maduraikonda Raja¬ 
kesari. All of them, except three records of the 
fourteenth and seventeenth years, come from the North 
Arcot and Chingleput districts. Three of these are 
dated in his fifth year, and a fourth in the seventh. 
One of the records of the fifth year belongs to a place 
called Karikkal, near Sholingur, in the Walajapet, 
Taluq of North Arcot. Its date falls about 954 A. D. 
At the latest, that is, assuming that Parantaka I died 
in 953 A. D. and that Gandaraditya did not begin his 
rule till after that event, it might be 958. A. D. It is 
difficult to see how this can be reconciled with the fact 
that Krsna III was still at Melpadi in 959 A.D. distribut¬ 
ing conquered territory among his followers, and that 
his inscriptions are found in Tondai-mandalam up 
to about 965. A. D. These objections to identifying 
Gandaraditya with Maduraikonda Rajakesari are 
weighty, and should prevail even if no other identifica¬ 
tion were possible from the later inscriptions of the 
time. Rut fortunately there is open to us an easy, 
and doubtless the correct, solution of the question 
which would be readily accepted, once the idea is 
given up that Maduraikonda must have been a son of 
another Maduraikonda, that is, Parantaka I. A single 
record from Kodumbalur, * from which the date has 
been lost, opens by mentioning * udaiyar madurantakan 
Sundara - solan.’ This unique record disposes of the 
notion that the title Madurantaka (Madiraikonda) in the 
records of this period must have been borne only by a 
son of Parantaka I, for we know of no Sundara-solan 
who Avas his son. This inscription offers the clue to the 
correct identity of Maduraikonda Rajakesari. Sundara 


* 139 of 1907; Pd. 82. 
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Cola, the son of Arifvjaya, was a Rajakesari, as the 
Anbil plates tell us, and he had also the title ‘ Maduran- 
talcan He has yet another title which gives evidence 
of his Pandyan war, namely, Paadiyanaic - curam- 
irakkina. * These facts seem to point definitely to the 
conclusion that Sundara Cola Parantaka II was the 
king who, in some of his records, is called Madi(u)- 
raikonda Rajakesari. 

There is one record of Madiraikonda Rajakesari 
which, at first sight, seems to render it 

His relation more likely that Gandaraditya rather 
than Sundara Cola was the king ot 
that record. This inscription f from Tiruvorriyur is 
dated in the fifth year and registers the endowment 
of a lamp by one of the nobles of Udaiyar Sri Uttama 
Cola - deva who accompanied him to the temple. 
Krishna Sastri, in editing this record, says: “A 
reasonable doubt may arise why Uttama Cola is given 
here the title of a ruling king and not that of a prince. 
It was perhaps because he was the chosen successor of 
Gandaraditya at the time. We know, however, that he 
actually came to the Cola throne only after one or 
two other kings had reigned subsequent to his father’s 
death." But if this was so, if Uttama Cola was in 
the fifth year of his father's reign olcl enough to be 
chosen heir apparent, to adopt regal style and to visit 
temples with his (j lerundaram) nobles, and if his father 
continued to rule for twelve years thereafter, it is hard 
to see why he did not succeed liis father immediately 
on his death and had to wait until most probably 
AriTijaya and Sundara, possibly also Aditya II, had 
finished their rule. Not only does Krishna Sastri not 

* 291 of 1908. El. xii pp. 121-6. 

■\ SII. ill 115 (246 of 1912). 
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explain this, but he says elsewhere: * “At the time 
of Gandaraditya’s death, Uttama Cola must have 
been a young boy, as he was set aside in the order of 
succession till three kings after Gandaraditya had 
ruled and died.'’ Surely it is not easy to reconcile the 
two positions that the king of the Tiruvorriyur record 
was Gandaraditya, and that at his death, liis son was 
a young boy, so young that he had to wait through 
the reigns of three of his successors before he could 
himself lule. .there is a more serious discrepancy. 
Even assuming that Gandaraditya counted his regnal 
years from the death of Rajaditya (949 A. I).), if we 
identify him with Maduraikonda Rajakesari, who ruled 
for at least seventeen years, his reign would extend 
up to 966 A. D. And Madhurantaka Uttama Cola 
began to rule in 969-70. A.D. The interval of three 
years is too short to take in the reign of even Sundara 
Cola whose records unmistakably give him a rule of 
not less than seven years f, much less those of three 
kings. The Tiruvorriyur record cited at the beginning 
of this paragraph cannot, therefore, be assigned to 
Gandaraditya. It must be admitted, however, that 
even if we take it to be a record of Sundara Cola, the 
difficulty still remains of explaining the regal title of 
Uttama Cola in it. Seeing that Sundara had a son 
Aditya who was ably assisting him in his warlike 
enterprises, it seems unlikely that he recognised, and 
that so early in his reign, a prince from a collateral, 
although senior, branch of his family as heir apparent. 
The only suggestion that offers itself, and for which 
support may be found in analogous cases from Cola 
records, is that though the gift recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tion was made in the fifth year of Sundara Cola when 

* SlI. iii, Introd. p. 14. 

t 291 of 1908. 
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Uttama might have "been old enough to have a retinue 
of his own with which he went about touring the 
country, it was not actually engraved on stone until 
Uttama Cola had begun to reign in his own right, 
which he did, as we shall see, immediately after 
Sundara Cola. * 

There remain two further questions to be dis¬ 
cussed—the position of Vira - Pandiyan - talai - konda 
Parakesari and the identity of Par th ive n d r a var no an 
who bears the same title. The former may certainly 
be identified with Aditya, the son of Sundara Cola, who 
according to the Tiruvalangadu plates 
iwo Parakesans and the Leyden grant fought against 

in succession. T ° 

Vira Pandya. f But Aditya II was 
followed by another Parakesari, viz., Madhurantaka 
Uttama Cola. This appears, at first sight, to violate the 
normal rule of the Rajakesari alternating with the 
Parakesari title among the ruling sovereigns of the 
Cola dynasty. Krishna Sastri says of Uttama Cola: J 
“ Contrary to the usual order, according to which he 
ought to have been a Rajakesarivarman, his predecessor 
Aditya II being Parakesarivarman, he too was called 
a Parakesarivarman, evidently because he was the son 
of a Rajakesarivaraian and succeeded to the throne not 
by the right he possessed, but at the request of his 
cousin's son Rajaraja I who was the chosen successor." 
Two remarks may be made on this explanation: first, 

* One writer (QJMS. xvii, p. 197) claims that * after a close and patient 
study of many inscriptions published, unpublished and not yet copied by 
the Epigraphical department/ he has come to the conclusion that all Raja 
Rajakesari records (with one Raja) must be assigned to Gandaraditya, as 
Rajaraja to whom such inscriptions are assigned really called himself Ko Rajaraja 
RUjakesari, (with two Raja-s). No, 176 of 1906 is a record in the seventh 
year of Raja Rajakesari and mentions the fifteenth year of Uttama Cola ) see also 
298 of 1908. 

+ w, 67-8 and 28 respectively. 

$ Sll. iii. In trod, p. 16. 
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it seems hardly consistent with the position held by 
Krishna Sastri, not by ns, that Uttama Cola was chosen 
successor in Gandaraditya’s reign, and that on account 
of his tender age, “the claims of Gandaradity&'s chosen 
successor were temporarily set aside and postponed.” * 
For, if this was so, how can it he said that he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne not in his own right, but at 
the request of Rajaraja V Then again the implication 
that the son of a Rajakesari must be a Parakesari is 
contradicted by the example of Rajaraja I, who was 
a Rajakesari himself and the son of a Rajakesari. 
It may also be stated here that Arihjaya, who must 
have ruled a short while as Parakesari, was also the 
son of a Parakesari. The true explanation of two 
Parakesaris coming one after another seems to be 
that the earlier Parakesari, the chosen heir apparent, 
Aditya II, died in the life-time of his father Sundara 
Cola, and the prince chosen next for the throne also 
took the title of Parakesari in order that Rajakesari 
Sundara might be followed on the throne by a 
Parakesari after his death. At the death of Aditya II, f 
Sundara Co]a had to choose Uttama Cola and not his 
younger son Rajaraja, either because Uttama Cola 
forced the choice by threatening civil war, or because 
Rajaraja of his own will preferred to wait. The verses 
in the Tiruvalangadu plates, which are the only direct 
source of our information, can support either inter¬ 
pretation. They declare on the one hand that Uttama 
Cola was eager to rule and on the other that Rajaraja 
was too good a ksatriya to dream of the throne for 
himself while his father’s cousin wanted it. And we 
shall see that Uttama Cola made clear his eagerness to 
rule by, possibly, instigating a political murder. 

* See ibid pp. 14* n. 2 ; 16, n. 1. 

+ For a possible son of Xditya, KarikTila-kannan by name, whose existence 
may be inferred from the inscriptions of Rajaraja, see SIA ii, p. 460 and n. 2, 
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Farthivendra- 

varman. 


The identity of Parthivendravarman, whose re¬ 
cords, are found in the districts of 
North and South Arcot, and Chingle- 
put, is involved in much obscurity. The 
suggestion * that he was the same as Prthivtpati II, 
the Granga feudatory of Parantaka, is the result of a 
very dubious inference from the resemblance in mean¬ 
ing between the names Prthivlpati and Parthiveudra. 
It is also partly the result of a confusion between the 
Granga king and a feudatory of Krsna III who, though 

he had the name Kannaradeva-Prthivigangariyar, was 
quite different, from the Ganga. + After examining 
the records of Aditya II and Parthivendravarman, 
Krishna Sastri has reached the following conclusion : $ 
“ Both these kings claim the epithet, ‘ who took the 
head of Pandya or Vlra-Pandya'—evidently the same 
Pandya king who was at war with Sundara Cola 
Parantaka II—and the title Parakesarivarman. Inscrip¬ 
tions of the former are very few and found only in the 
south, the latest regnal year being the 5th. Of the 
latter, there are many in Tondai-mandalam and the 
latest regnal year is the 13th. Parthivendra Aditya- 
varman may have been a prince of the royal family 
and viceroy of Tondai-m andalam. Aditya Karikala 
appears to have been the actual successor.'’ The 
inscriptions of Pandiyan-talai-konda Parakesari are not 


so very few after all; and what is more important, 
they are not confined, to 4 the south/ if by that is 
meant the country to the south of and outside Tondai- 
mandalam. There are five inscriptions of his in 
North Arcot and more in South Arcot. On exami¬ 
nation we find that the Parthivendravarman records 


• ARE. 1921 II 61. 

t EL vii p. 195. Con, El, iv p. 223 followed by Rangacliari in N.A. 586. 
X SIT. iii (Intr.) p. 15. 
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differ from those of Aditya Parakesari in their pro¬ 
venance only in so far as the former are found in 
Chingleput district also, and are not found south of 
Tondai-mandalarn. VVe also find the following features 
which have a cumulative significance in the considera¬ 
tion of his identity. He is a Parakesari; * he has the 
regal title and calls himself * Kovirajamarayar '; f in 
an early record of the third year he is even called 
Parthivendra Adittaparumar; J his queens have also 
the full regal style,— udaiyar deviyar Villavan maha- 
deviyar ; § Perumanadigal deciydrl-tanmapponmr-agiya 
Trailokya mahadeoiyar. <|[ It seems clear that, far from 
being a feudatory of the Cola king, the ruler who can 
lay claim to so much distinction must himself be a 
Cola monarch, and the name Aditya 
Perhaps idan- and the title 'Parakesari clearly suggest 
his identity with Aditya Karikala Para¬ 
kesari. ‘ Parthivendra Adityavarman ' 
and its variant forms occurring in his records show that 
he took the title ‘ Parthivendra.' The Cola kings were 
very fond of high-sounding birudas, and almost every 
one of them had many such titles. As the latest recor¬ 
ded regnal year in his inscriptions seems to be the 
thirteenth year, || it follows that he must have been 
chosen co-regent within the first few years after his 
father Sundara Cola's accession. This looks very 
probable considering that the Leyden grant gives him 
credit for having successfully attacked Vlra Pandya as 
a young boy. Afterwards he must have been deputed 
to rule the northern part of the Cola dominion. Appa¬ 
rently he died in the life-time of his father and was 


tical with 
Aditya II. 



• SH iii 130, r SIL ill 186. 

§ SIL iii 193. U 17 of 1921. 

|[ See, however, post pp. 180-1. 
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A.D. 949 - 957 
e. A.D. 956 - 957 

e. A.D. 956 - 973 


succeeded in the place of heir apparent by Parakesari 
Uttama Cola. 

The results of the foregoing discussion may thus 
be summarised before the history of the period is 
taken up : 

Rajakesari Gfandaraditya 

Parakesari Arinjaya 

Rajakesari Sundara Cola 
(Madurai-konda) 

[Parakesari Aditya II 

Parthivendra Karikala c. A.D. 956 - 969] 

There is just one record * of Parthivendravarman 
from the Chingleput district which is 
ihe Parandur dated in the fifteenth year. Though 

Record. t n ~ * 

the inscription is damaged, a careful 
examination of the impression of the record establishes 
two tinners : the date of the record is clearly 15 ; and 

o 

though the chiselling of the letters is by no means good, 
and the stone is apparently much decayed, there is no 
reason to question the genuineness of the record which 
exhibits most of the characteristic palaeographic features 
of the period. This date must, if accepted, upset the 
scheme of chronology given above which is based on 
the identification of Iditya II with Parthivendra, for 
we cannot possibly find room for the fifteen years before 
the accession of Uttama Cola and within the reign of 
Sundara. The period of thirteen years takes us almost 
to the limit and involves the assumption, in itselfjiy no 
means unlikely, that Sundara associated his son Aditya 
in his administration very soon after his accession to 
the throne. On the other hand, this inscription of the 
fifteenth year from Parandur is the only record so tar 

* 75 of 1923. Nos. 62, 63 of 1889 <S/f. iv, 291-2) are late copies and they 
are most probably Parakesari records. 
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known of Parthivendravannan with a regnal year 
higher than thirteen. We have several records of the 
thirteenth year, none whatever of the fourteenth, and 
only this one of the fifteenth. And it is extremely 
difficult to see any other solution to the riddle presented 
by his records than the one offered above ; for if 
Parthivendra was not Aditya himself, how are we to 
explain the numerous coincidences to which attention 
has been drawn above, and which cannot all of them 
be accidental? The suggestion may therefore be made 
that in the regnal year in the Parandur record, the 
second figure which looks like the ordinary i ((§)) con¬ 
tains some mistake on the part of the engraver. This 
record need not be taken into account, therefore, unless 
other records with higher regnal years than IB are 
discovered in future years. 


One final consideration remains to be urged in 
addition to those so far dealt with. If Aditya and 
Parthivendravannan were not identical, the highest 
regnal year for Aditya would be that found in the 
records of Parakesari who took the head of Vlra 
Pandya, namely five. We must naturally assume these 
five years to have been those immediately preceding 
Uttama Cola's accession in A.D. 969 70; this would 
lead to Aditya's initial year falling somewhere about 
A.D. 964/5, which would be in the 8th or 9th year of 
Sundara Cola according to the chronology suggested 
above. The fact that Sundara Coja is clearly des¬ 
cribed as having come out successful in the Pandyan 
war before his seventh year (A.D. 963), together with 
the statement of the Leyden grant that Aditya took 
part in the fight at &evur when still young, may lend 
some support to the view that Aditya had become sub¬ 
king earlier in Sundara’s reign. This argument cannot 
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be pressed far, as it is possible that Aditya fought 
without being formally associated in the government; 
or a second fight with the Pandyas might have come 
about later, about the year A.D. 964/5. 

II. History. 

The rule of Rajakesari Gandaraditya is attested not 
only by the statements of the Tiruvalan- 

GaixlarMitya. _ , , _ , , . . 

gadn and the Leyden grants which, 
though vague, doubtless imply that he ruled in his own 
right as king, but by three Rajakesari inscriptions * 
from the Trichinopoly district, all dated in the eighth 
year and mentioning Pillaiyar or Alvar Arilculakesari- 
deva. The sphere of Cola rule in his day must have 
been very limited and at the time of his death, about 
A.D. 957, t Krsna III was still perhaps in Tondai- 
mandalam consolidating his position and distributing 
the conquered country among his allies and servants. 
Gandaraditya left behind an infant son, Uttarna Cola, 
by his queen Sembiyan Mahadevi. This lady who 
survived her husband and even her 
son for many years, and lived on till 
1001 A.D. must have been widowed in early youth. 
After the death of her husband, hers was a life devoted 
to religion and charity. The number of stone temples 
to &iva built by her, and of substantial endowments for 
their up-keep after the commencement of her son’s rule 
will be noticed later. Very probably 
Gandaraditya was the author of the 
single hymn on the temple of Cidambaram. In this 
hymn there is a distinct statement that Parantaka I 

* 176 of 1907; 570, 574 of 1908, (S/I. iii 111, 112.) 

t Krishna Sastri assigns 287 of 1911 (SII. iii 113) to G. I rather think 
it is a record of Sundara Cola. See post . p. 187 n. £ 

% 200 of 1904. 


His queen. 


His Tiruvisaippa. 
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conquered the Pandya country and Ilam, and covered 
the temple of Nataraja with gold; and the author calls 
himself, like Parantaka, the king of Koli (Uraiyur) 
and the lord of the Tanjaiyar (people of Tanjore). * 
Gandaraditya seems to have been known also as 
ftferkeliwdarulina-devar, the king who went to the west, f 


Ariftjaya. 


The identity in meaning of the titles Ariknlakesari 
and Arihjaya or Arindama has often 
led to the supposition that they refer 
to one and the same person, a younger son of Paran¬ 
taka I. This may be so. In any event, Arinjaya 
Parakesari succeeded his brother Gandaraditya and had 
a short reign. As yet we have no direct evidence of the 
transactions of his reign. Two of his queens Vlman 
Kundavaiyar and Kodai-pirattiyar survived him and 
made gifts in his son’s reign. Though it has been 
thought that Vlinan Kundavai was a daughter of the 
Calukya Blnrna II of VengT, J such an alliance between 
the Colas and the Cahikyas in this period when the Colas 
were reduced to virtual subordination to the Rastrakutas 
seems hardly likely. If, however, Kundavai was an 
Eastern Calukya princess, her marriage with Arinjaya 
must have taken place before the invasion of the Coja 
country by Krsna and sometime after the raid on 
Nellore by Mi?ran Paramesvaran, in the reign of Paran¬ 
taka I. But two inscriptions § from Tiruppalanam, 
dated in the second year of Parakesari, mention an 
Araiyan Adittan Vlman making some gifts to the local 


* These features of the hymn render it more likely that its author was this 
king rather than the official of Rajaraja, Matlhurantakan Gandaradittar, who is 
fount! employed in enquiring into the affairs of temples and whose name seems 
to imply that he was the son of Madhurantaka Uttama Coja. Contra Venkayya 
ASl ; 1905-6 p. 173, n. 5. 

t 540 of 1920. 

J 587 of 1920. ARE, 1921, II 26. 

§ 162,172 of 1928. 
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temple, and there is nothing to preclude this noble 
(Araiyan) from being the father of Arinjaya's queen. * 
If this view is correct, these Parakesari records must 
be assigned to Ariiijaya, and in view of the strict limits 
placed on the duration of Arinjaya’s rule by the 
general chronology of the period we must assume, 
what is not unlikely, that Ariiijaya was chosen heir 
apparent to Grandaraditya f sometime soon after the 
death of Parantaka I. Arihjaya is said to have died 
at Arriir, $ a place that cannot be definitely identified. 
An inscription of Rajaraja I states that he built at 
Melpadi a memorial shrine (pallipadai) § to the king 
who died at Srrfir and this implies that Irrur was 
somewhere in that neighbourhood. Probably, Arihjaya 
had entered upon the task of regaining the Co]a posses¬ 
sions in the north lost to Krsna III. This suggestion 
gains force from an inscription from Tirunagesvaram 
which mentions Arinjigap-pirattiyar, daughter of prince 
Arikulakesari and wife of a Bana king. 

This is a record of the second or third year of a 
Rajakesarivarman who may be identi¬ 
fied with Grandaraditya. It suggests 
that even under Grandaraditya attempts 
were made to retrieve the losses sustained in the closing 
years of his father’s rule, and that, possibly, the Banas, 
or some among them, were successfully seduced from 
their allegiance to Krsna III. This Bana alliance may 
thus be counted among the earliest indications of the 
emergence of Cola power from the eclipse it suffered 


Revival of 
Cola power. 


* See ARE. 1928 II 3. 

t Tlds, if correct, would be an additional objection to Krishna Sastri’s 
reconstruction of the order of succession. 

$ 587 of 1920. § S/A iii 17. 

H 215 of 1911; the date given as [9] is not clear in the original, but it 
cannot be 9. ARE . 1912 II 16. 
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for a time. After the death of Gandaraditya, his 
efforts were continued by Arifijaya who fell fighting at 
Arrur. If this view of Gandaraditya's reign is correct, 
it is possible that he also sought, at, first with little 
success, to recover lost ground in the south, and that 
Vira Pandya's boast of 4 taking the head ’ of a Cola may 
be referred to the same reign. 

Arifijaya was succeeded by his son by the Vaidumba 
princess Kalyani, the only queen of 
Arifijaya mentioned by the Anbil 
plates. This son was Sundara Cola Parantaka II who, 
as we have seen, was also known as Maduraikonda- 
Rajaltesari. The attention of Sundara Coja was first 
directed to the south. Vira Pandya, having repulsed 
Gandaraditya’s attempt to restore Cola supremacy in 
the Pandya country, was ruling as an independent 
potentate. The Leyden grant * tells us that in a great 
battle at Cevur, Parantaka caused 
rivers of blood to flow from the deep 
cuts inflicted by him on the elephants of the enemy 
and that his son Aditya, while yet a boy, played with 
Vira Pandya in the battle, like a lion’s whelp sporting 
with a tusker. Aditya's heroism was probably exhibited 
in the field of Cevur, and that battle must have fur¬ 
nished the occasion for his claim that he 4 took the head 
of Vira Pandya'. The Leyden grant does not, like the 
Tiruvalangadu plates, state that Vira Pandya was 
killed by Aditya, and it is possible that 
the composer of the Tiruvalangadu 
plates, struck by the forcible simile in the Leyden 
grant, embellished the account of Aditya's contest 
with Vira Pandya; and his account of Aditya’s rule 
adds nothing else to what we learn from the earlier 
grant. The chances are that, after the battle of Cevur 


Cevftr 


Pancjya War 


vv. 25, 23. 
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in which Vira Pandya sustained a bad defeat, the Cola 
forces led, among others, by Parantakan Siriyavelar of 
Kodumbalur, continued the campaign into the Pandya 
country, and forced Vira Pandya to seek refuge in the 
forests. * The Pandya sovereign was on this occasion 
also supported by Ceylonese troops in his endeavour to 
resist the Cola aggression ; for Siriya¬ 
velar led an expedition to Ceylon, and 
there he fell fighting in the third year 
of Sundara Cola, about 959 A.D. f The Mahavamsa, 
corroborating this account, records the following in 
the reign of Mahinda IV (956-72 A. D.) : J 

“ The Vallabha king sent a force to Nagadlpa § to subdue 
this our country. The Ruler hearing this, the king sent thither 
the senapati Sena by name, to whom he had made over an army, 
to fight with the troops of the Vallabha king. The senapati. 
betook himself thither, fought with the troops of this (Vallabha) 
king, defeated them and remained master of the battle-field. As 
the kings with the Vallabha (king) at their head, were unable to 
vanquish our king, they made a friendly treaty with the ruler 
of Lanka. In this way the fame of the king penetrated to 
Jambudipa, spreading over Lanka and crossing the ocean.’ 

The Vessagiri slab inscription «[ of Mihindu 
which mentions the successful campaign of senapati 
Sena against the Damilas furnishes epigraphicat 
confirmation of the statements in the chronicle and the 
Cola inscriptions . II 

*302 of 1908. Kanyakumari inscription! v. 63. 

T 116 of 1896, 5//. v. 980 (Yr. 27 of Rajaraja I). 

x Ch. 54 vv 12-16. 

§ The N. W. part of Ceylon (Geiger). The Vallabha has sometimes been 
identified with the Riistrakiita Krsna III (Codrington Ceylon Coins p. 50). But the- 
Colas were called ‘ Varava' and the Vessagiri inscription implies that the 
invaders were Tamils. See Codrington’s Short History of Ceylon pp. 39 and 53. 

n EZ. i. pp. 29 ff. 

|| Some statements in Chapter VIII of PfC, on the chronology and the course 
of the Coja conquest, are seen to need considerable modification. To one point 
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Besides Aditya II, two other persons claim success 
against Vlra Pandya. One of these is 
Parthivendra-varman of whom some¬ 
thing has been said already. The 
other is Bhiiti - vikramakesari of Kodumbalur, who 
claims to have conquered Vlra Pandya in battle. The 
inscription * which gives this information, also states 
that Vikramakesari turned the waters of the Kaveri red 
with the blood shed by the army of the 
Pallava, put an end to Vahcivel and 
ruled from Kodumbalur. He had two queens Karrali 
and Varaguna. A Rajakesari inscription, from which 
the date has been lost, f mentions that Karralip-piratti 
was the wife of Tennavan Uangovelar alias Maravan 
Pudiyar, which may be other names of Vikramakesari. 
Two others dated in the thirteenth year of Rajakesari 
mention Varaguna-perumanlir, apparently the other 
queen of Vikramakesari. One of these, from Tillai- 
sthanam, J says that she was the queen of Par an taka 
I]angove]ar, a title showing doubtless the subordinate 
relation in which Vikramakesari stood to Parantaka 

in particular attention may be drawn here. Vira Pantjya 1 who took the head of 
the Cc^a’ bore that title for thirteen years. {P/C, p. 102). This clearly means that 
Vira Pantjya did not lose his life at the hands of Xditya and his confederates . 
For if we accept, for the sake of argument, the latest date suggested for the 
accession of Aditya II, 965 A.D., Vira FSn<jya must have lost his life in A.D. 966, 
because Aditya's records of the second year mention the event. Thirteen years 
earlier than this date takes us to A.D. 953 or 954, a date which seems to be too 
soon after the Ras^rakuta invasion for a contest between the Cojas and the 
Pamjyas in the South—a contest which gave Vira Pan<}ya the occasion to * take 
the head of the Cola.’ If Parthivendra-varman and Aditya were identical, then 
this contest would be pushed back to 944-5, an impossible date. 

* 129 of 1907 ; Pd. 14 (Text) 
t 273 of 1903, ARE, 1908 II, 90. 

X S/I, iii 113; Krishna Sastri ascribes this record to Gandaraditya on the 
ground that Vikramakesari is palaeograpbically earlier than the time of Aditya II 
to which Venkayya ascribed him. I think Venkayya was right. Arguments 
from palaeography can be hardly conclusive when the difference in time is so 
little as that between Gandaraditya and Xditya II. See JOR, vii, pp. 1 if. 
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Sundara Cola; the other, from Lalgudi, * states that 

Namjai Varaguna Perumanar was the sister of the 

Cola king. Again, Vikrarnakesari called his two sons 

by Karrali by the names of Parantaka and Aclitya- 

varma, apparently after his Cola sovereign and his 

son. Lastly, as has been mentioned before, Paran- 

takan Siriyavelar of Kodutnbalur was one of the 

leaders of the Cola army in its southern expedition. 

When taken together, these facts suggest that the 

close terms of friendship and loyalty that subsisted 

between the chieftains of Kodumbalur and the Colas 

• * * 

under Parantaka I continued under his successors also, 
and that Vikrarnakesari f assisted Sundara Cola and his 
son in subduing the rebellious Vlra Pandya. 

The other achievements of Vikrarnakesari are not 
so easily explained as his war with Vlra Pandya, Even 
if we ignore the minor success against Vancivel, it is not 
easy to see how Vikrarnakesari could have fought, with 

* K. V. Subramania Aiyar who edits this, record {El. xx p. 53) assigns 
it to Xditya I {ibid pp. 47-8) and says that its date corresponds to A. D. 883 4. 
He grants the identity of Varaguna with the queen of Parantaka IJangSveJIir alias 
Tennavan Hangovejar, whom he also identifies with Vikrarnakesari; but does 
not deal with the problems raised by the Vikrarnakesari record from KotJumbaJUr. 

f A record of the sixth year of Parakesari (337 of 1904) from Kudumiyamalai 
mentions a Varaguna-n3t£i-perumanar, queen of Sembiyan Irukkuvejar; from 
this, the conclusion has been drawn that this was another name of Vikrarnakesari 
{ARE. 1908 II, 90). But the Varaguna-natti mentioned in this record was the 
daughter of a Muttaraiyar chief (Pd, 45 Text) and different from the Cola princers 
mentioned above. Hence Sembiyan lrukkuvel cannot be the same as Parantaka 
I[ango veiar, if our view that the latter married the Co^a princess is correct. 

The suggestion may be made that the Muttaraiya lady was the queen of 
Vikrarnakesari and that Parantaka J^angovelar, the husband of the Cola princess, 
was the elder son of Vikrarnakesari. In this case, the 6th year of Parakesari 
(337 of 1904) must be the 6th year of Parantaka I, which would fall nearly 
52 years before the wars with Vlra Panrjya in which Vikrarnakesari took part. 
Jt seems better to treat Sembiyan Irukkuvej. and his Muttaraiya wife Varaguna as 
persons not represented'in the genealogy of the Kotjumbalur record. There are 
other names of Irukkuvejs, like Madhurantaka Irukkuvel and Mahimalaya Irukku- 
v«l in the Pudukottah inscriptions for which there is no room in the Ko^umbajuar 
genealogy. Possibly Madhurantaka Irukkuvel of Nos. 335 and 336 of 1904 
(Pd. 63 and 65), also called Adittan (Accan) Vikrarnakesari, was a contemporary 
of Aditya I and his son Parantaka 1. 
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the Pallavas on the banks of the Kuveri. This by itself 
might justify a much earlier age for the Kodumbalur 
inscription of Vikramakesari; but as on palaeographi- 
cal considerations no earlier date than that of (xiindar- 
aditya can be assigned for this record, * the sug¬ 
gestion may be made that by the Pallava in this context 
we must understand Vallabha, and explain the fight 
in which Vikramakesari took part with such distinction 
as having occurred on the occasion of Rastrakuta 
Krsna’s raid into the Cola country which is said to 
have taken him as far as Ramesvaram. 


The 


reign 


Inconclusive 
results of the 
Pantjya War. 


of Sundara Co]a then marked the 
recovery of the Colas from the disasters 
of the Rastrakuta invasion. For all 
the fighting in the south, however, the 
Pandyas and their allies of Ceylon held 
their own, and it is not till the reign of Rajaraja I that 
Cola inscriptions begin again to appear in the Pandya 
country. In fact Rajaraja claims to have subdued the 
Pandyas when they were still powerful and illustrious, 
implying thereby that in spite of their exertions, his 
father and his elder brother Aditya had not made much 
headway against them. The inscrip¬ 
tions of Aditya, Parthivendra, and of 
Sundara himself show on the other 
hand that remarkable success attended the Coja efforts 
in the north. As Krsna's inscriptions get fewer in the 
districts of South Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput, 
records of these others become more numerous; 
but we have no knowledge of the stages by which this 
change came about. That Sundara Cola took an active 
share in directing affairs in the north may be inferred 
from the fact that he died in his golden palace at 


Success in the 
north. 


* See ante. p. 187 n J 
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Kahelpuram and was thereafter known as Pon-mlligait- 
tunjina deva. * One of his queens, Vanavanmahadevi, 
a princess of the line of Malaiyamans, performed sati at 
the king's death, f and her image was perhaps installed 
in the Tanjore temple by Kundarai, her daughter. X 
Sundara left behind him the reputation of a second 
Manu bom to wean the world from ways of evil § 
(Kali). Another queen of Sundara Cola, a Cera 
princess, survived him till the sixteenth year of his son 
Rajaraja’s reign, A.D. 1001. 

In Sundara Cola’s reign literature, both Sanskrit 
and Tamil, received encouragement;, 
not only does the earliest Cola copper¬ 
plate grant known so far date from his time, but a highly 
poetic eulogium of his reign, in the commentary of the 
VtraSoliyam, bears witness to his patronage ot letters. 1| 
This eulogy, which calls Sundara Cola the king of 
Nandipura, is addressed to the Buddha to secure the 
strength and prosperity of the king, and furnishes 
evidence of the prevalence of friendly relations between 
the Cola monarchs and the southern Buddhist Sangha 
several years before the date of the larger Leyden 
grant which records the gift of a village to a foreign 
Buddhist monastery at Negapatam. 


Sundara Cola’s last days appear to have been 
clouded by a domestic tragedy. An 
Mimier inscription from lldaiyargudi dated 

in the second year of Rajakesari ** 
records the measures taken by the Subha of Sri 

* See S/I. iii p. 288 and n. 5. 

.j. Tiru-vtilanRa^ 1 65—66; a/lso 236 of 1902 (Raj&rajiA I 27). 

$ S/I ii p. 73. § Tiruval:tnga<}u v. 57. K 159 of 1895,11. 127-321 

jj pp. 102-3, Wippu v. 11. ** of 1920. 
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Vlranarayana - caturvedimangalam under orders from 
the king for the confiscation and sale of the properties 
of some persons who were liable for treason as they 
had murdered “ Karikala Co]a who took the head of the 
Pandya.” This record clearly shows that Adityu II fell a 
victim to assassination. The only possible kings to whom 
this Rajakesari record can be assigned are Sundara 
Cola himself, and Aditya’s younger brother, Rajaraja, 
who succeeded Uttama Cola, a Parakesari. But the 
early regnal year rules out Sundara Cola, as we cannot 
suppose that Aditya, whose inscriptions range at least 
up to the fifth year, began to reign before his father. 
Therefore the inscription is doubtless a record of 
Rajaraja’s reign. If this inference is accepted,—-the 
palaeography and the astronomical data of the record 
support this view—then it follows that the murder of 
Aditya II remained unavenged throughout the sixteen 
years in which Uttama Coja ruled, Sundara Co]a him¬ 
self having either died of a broken heart soon after the 
murder or after having found the 
* * natural course of justice obstructed by 
a powerful conspiracy. It seems im¬ 
possible under the circumstances to acquit Uttama Cola 
of a part in the conspiracy that resulted in the foul 
murder of the heir apparent. Uttama coveted the throne 
and was not satisfied with the subordinate role assigned 
to princes of the blood in the administration of the 
kingdom; as representing a senior branch of the royal 
family, he perhaps convinced himself that the throne 
was his by right, and that his cousin and his children 
were usurpers. He formed a party of his own, and 
brought about the murder of Aditya II, and having done 
so, he forced the hands of Sundara Cola to make him 
heir apparent, and as there was no help for it, Sundara 
had to acquiesce in what he could not avert. Tho 
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TiruvEIangadu plates seem to gloss over the story on 
purpose, and make statements which, though enigmatic 
in themselves, are fairly suggestive of the true course 
of events, when read together with the datum furnished 
by the Udaiyargudi inscription. The plates say : 

“ Aditya disappeared owing to bis desire to see heaven. * 
Though his subjects, with a view to dispel the blinding darkness 
eaused by the powerful Kali (Sin), entreated Arumolivartna, lie, 
versed in the dhartna of the Ksattra, did not desire the kingdom 
for himself even inwardly as long as his paternal uncle coveted 
his own (i.e., Arumolivarma’s) country.” 

The sun of Aditya had set; the darkness of sin 
prevailed * 7 the people wanted Arumoli to dispel it; hut 
Uttama’s cupidity triumphed,, because of Arumoli’s 
restraint. Arumoli was not a coward j nor was he 
lacking in political ability or legal right. Anxious to 
avoid a civil war, he accepted a compromise, and 
agreed to wait for his turn until after Uttama’s desire 
to be king had found satisfaction; it was apparently 
part of the compromise that Uttama was to be suc¬ 
ceeded not by his children, but by Arumoli, and in the 
words, again, of the Tiruvalangadu plates : t 

“ Having noticed by the marks (on his body) that Arumoli 
was the very Visnu, protector of the three worlds, descended (on 
earth), Madhnmntaka installed him in the position of yuvartija, 
and (himself) bore the burden of (ruling) the earth.” 

* VVt 68-9. The expression employed literally means ‘ set ’ (astmt gatcwTln)— 
a play on his name Aditya; a hint of his premature death may be seen in ‘ his 
desire to see heaven/ 

f The suggestion has been made that verse 69 of the Tiruval'angadu plates- 
“ is rather stating in an indirect way that as Uttama was reigning, Rujaraja did 
not wish to rebel against authority/' (QJMS. xvii p. 196). If such was the 
real meaning of the composer, his language has indeed concealed his thought most 
successfully. 1’ am, however, unable to accept this view (1) because it gives a 
higher value to Uttama Cola's claims to succession than they merit—for why did 
his son not succeed him ? and why did ho make Arumoli yuvaruja in liis own 
reign if not at his accession ? and (2) because it ignores the important evidence 
of the Udaiyargudi inscription o£ Rajakesari. 
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We find accordingly Madhurantakan Gandarildittan, 
wlio must have been a son ol Madliurantaka Uttama 
Cola, occupying high office under Rajaraja when he 
came to power and loyally assisting him in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. * If this reading of the story 
of Uttama Cola's accession is correct, Uttama Cola fur¬ 
nishes an instance, by no means unique in history, of 
selfish and perverse offspring born of parents distin¬ 
guished for piety and right-mindedness; and his rash and 
bloody self-seeking stands out in striking contrast to the 
true nobility and statesmanship of the future Rajaraja. 


Accession of 
Uttama. 


The inscriptions of Aditya Parakesari (who took 
the head of Vlra Pandya) and of Parthi- 
vendra-varman show that, by the time 
of the accession of Uttama Coja, the 
Colas had recovered much in the north that had been 
lost on account of the Rastralcuta invasion. These 
inscriptions are found in Uttaramerur, Kahclpuram, 
Takkolam and Tiruvannamalai, and furnish clear 
evidence of the renewed Cola occupation of the districts 
of South -Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput, and 
considering that the bulk of these inscriptions relate 
to normal transactions like endowments, sales and 
irrigation works, we may conclude that general peace 
had been restored, and that the effects of the wars were 
fast fading out of memory. 


Of the reign of Uttama Cola we have many stone 
recoi'ds and one set of copper-plates. The beginning 

* Contra K. V. S. Aiyar —Ancient Dekhan p. 243. The difficulties regarding 
the ages of Uttama Cola and his son pointed out by Aiyar are not so serious as 
he makes them out. We may suppose that GandarTiditya died A.D. 957 and that 
then Uttama was 12 ; he came to the throne when he was, say, 24 in 969, and 
then had a son aged three ; this son would be about 23 in 989 when he is first 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Rajaraja’s reign. The omission of his name 
from the Leyden and Tiruvlilangarju plates is only to be expected in the 
conditions of the case* 


25 
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of tile latter, which probably contained a genealogical 
account of the dynasty in Sanskrit verse, is 
unfortunately lost; only the concluding prose portion 
mentioning the object of the grant survives. In some- 
of the stone inscriptions and in the copper-plate grant., 
the king is clearly described as Parakesari Uttama 
Cola; but a number of other stone inscriptions bearing 
only the Parakesari title can be assigned to bis reign 
either on astronomical grounds, or because they 
mention the relatives of the king like his mother or 
one of his queens, or lastly, because they mention- 
officials in his service. It should be ob~ 
The earliest Coja serve <i also that the earliest Co]a coin of 
which we have any knowledge belongs 
to his reign; it is a gold piece, a unique specimen 
once in the possession of Sir Walter Elliot and figured 
by liim from a faithful drawing, the coin itself having 
been lost- * its obverse and reverse are identical, 
the centre’ occupied by a seated tiger facing a fish to 
the proper right and separated from it by a line, the 
lea-end Uttama Colan in grantha characters along the 
circular margin and a ring of beads at the perimeter. 
Elliot estimated the weight of the coin at between 50 
and 60 grains, and this conforms to the standard in 
the Deccan and Southern India before the time of 

Rajaraja. f 


The Madras Museum plates of Uttama Cola, though 
they add little to our knowledge of 
The Madras political history, are of very great 

Museum plates. ^ ^ ^ of the SOC ial life 

and the administrative methods of the Cola kingdom in 


Elliot CSI. p. 132, No. 151 p. 152 G. ARE. 1904.1 20, Nos. 152 -4 are, no- 
doubt, coins of RTijendra I. 

*1* Codrington —-Ceylon Coins p. J 4. 
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Uttama Cola’s time; they form moreover beautiful 
specimens of the palaeography of the period. * Even 
the stone inscriptions of the reign contain little inform¬ 
ation on political transactions. Some inscriptions 
recently discovered in the Trichinopoly district, f 

* See STT, iii No. 128, After this fine edition of the plates by Krishna 
Sastri, we might well have been spared the belated publication with negative 
plates in 1925 (/A. Vol. 54 pp. 61 if) of a paper contributed by T. A. Gopi- 
natha Kao and another in 1911. This paper begins with the wild statement 
that the seal of these plates “ belongs to the Pancjya king Ja|ilavarman, one of 
whose documents is also found in the Museum I examined the seal and found 
it true to the fac-simile in El, iii. plate p. 104, No. 3, which again very closely 
resembles the seal of the Tiruvalaiigatju plates of Rajendra (plate opp. p. 413 
in SIT. iii). 


Krishna Sastri holds that the Parakesarivarman, a record (silalekhat) of 
whose 22nd year is quoted in 11. 28-29, was Vijayalaya (ST/, iii p. 267 and 
n. 2), and that “ the statement in our grant that a stone inscription of his 22nd 
year did provide for permanent income to a temple at Kaccippe<Ju is proof enough 
to show that though he was the first of the new line, Vijayalaya had a peaceful, 
long and prosperous rule like any of his powerful successors. " This view 
derives support from the express mention of “Maduraiyum llamum Konija 
Parak£seri ” in l 96, which might naturally lead to the supposition that the 
Parakesari of 11. 28-29 must bo a different king. There is, however, another 
mention of Parakesari (year 16) in 11. 72-3, which Krishna Sastri takes to be a refer¬ 
ence to Uttama Coja himself; but it is possible to hold that 11. 72-98 record 
one continuous transaction by which, in the 18th year of Parantaka I, the 
Nagarattar of Kaccippeiju regulated the expenditure to be met from endowments 
made in the sixteenth year of Parakesari (note in particular e.nrn ipparisu in 
1. 96). If this view is accepted, the Parakesari of 1. 72 would he not Uttama, but 
Parantaka 1, and the same may be true of 11. 28-9. In any event, there are 
difficulties in the way of accepting Krishna Sastri's views on the extent of 
Vijayalaya’s power, and another solution seems called for. It is inconceivable that 
before the date of the battle of Sri Purambiyam, when Pallava power was still 
unbroken, Vijayalaya could have ruled an extensive territory independently, and 
what is more, engraved stone inscriptions in the capital of the Pallavas. (See p. 131 
ante and n. %) Again, Uttama Cola is mentioned by name with the Parakesari title 
ini. 12; we have only the Parakesari title ini. 72. By assigning the latter to 
Uttama Coja, K. Sastri grants that the same king may be mentioned in two 
different ways in the same record. If that is so, it is easier to assume that Para¬ 
kesari of 31. 28-9 and 72 is the same as Maduraiyum llamum konda Parakesari 
of 1. 96, than to equate one of them with Vijayalaya and the other with Uttama. 
I wish also to add that Karikala-terri might have got its name as much by 
association with Sditya II Karikala as after u the ancient Co}a king Karikala.” 
(Krishna Sastri ibid, p. 268). 


+ 165 -7 of 1929. 
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dated in the twelfth year of Parakesari, introduce to us 
a high official of Uttama Cola’s government by name 
Ambalavan Paluvur-nakkan of Kuvaliilam (Kolar). 
He was an officer of penmdaram rank who built of 
stone the old shrine of Vijayamangalam celebrated by 
TirunavukkaraSu as a temple in Govandaputtur on the 
banks of the Coleroon, * commemorating Arjuna’s 
( Vijaya’s) penance for obtaining the favour of Siva; t 
and on this officer, Uttama Cola conferred the title 
Vikramasolamarayar, X from which we may conclude 
that Uttama had also the title Vikrama. The same 
officer continued in Rajaraja’s service later; in the 
records of Rajaraja’s reign he has the title Mummudisola 
prefixed to his personal name, and also bears the 
alternative title Rajaraja Pallavaraiyan. § No other 
evidence exists to show that Uttama Cola’s suzerainty 
extended as far as Kolar in Mysore, and all the 
inscriptions mentioning this official come from one 
place, and that in the Trichinopoly district. It must 
be assumed, therefore, that for some reasons unknown 
to us, this person migrated from Kolar into the Cola 
dominions and rose to a high position in the royal 
service. 

The inscriptions give the names of several queens 
of Uttama Coja, of whom five are men- 

Uttama’s queens. . MT 

tioned together in one inscription. 
The chief place was held throughout the reign by 
Orattanan (Urattayan) Sorabbaiyar, a Kanarese name (?), 
who is called agramahtideviyar and muttanamlrirattiyar 
in the fifth and the fifteenth years of the reign; || 
she had also the title of Tribhuvana-mahadeviyar, 

* v. 3 of his DlvTiram on Tiruvisayamangai. 

X 164 of 1929— ARE. 1929 II 29. 

H 494 of 1925 (Yr. 12). 
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significant of her rank as chief queen. The queens 
of Uttama Cola are almost all of them found making 
endowments in a village in the Tanjore district which 
bore the name of their mother-in-law, Sembiyan- 
mahadevi—proof of the high regard in which the 
pious widow of Gandaraditya was held by the members 
of her family. One son of Uttama 

Son. y 

Cola is known, * Madhurantakan 
Gandaraditya, who held high office under Rajaraja, 
as has been mentioned already. 


A record of the fifth year of Rajakesari f mentions 
a Piindya princess, $ with the name Puliccayan Sami 
Abbai, as the spouse of Vikramasola Maladudaiyar. 
This Malada chieftain, a feudatory of the Colas, in the 
hilly tracts of South Arcot, might have got the title 
from Uttama Cola, who was also known as Vikrama; 
if this view is correct, the inscription is certainly one 
of Rajaraja I. 


* S/I, iii No. 49. ARE. 1904 (paragraph 20); ante p, .193 n. * 
t 7 of 1905. 

$ The name of the Pandyan princess seems to imply a Kauarese origin for 
her,though we cannot be sure of this. 
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RiJARiJA THE GREAT (A.D. 985-1014). 

Rajakesari ArumoTivarman, as he was known ir> 
the early years of his reign, came to 
the throne, after a long apprenticeship 
as yuvaraja, on some day in the month following the 
25th June, 985 A.D. * He was the son of Parantaka II 
Sundara Coja by Vanavan-mahildevi, and the joyous 
occasion of his birth is described in particular detail in 
the Tiruvalangadtt plates, f The star of his nativity 
was Satabhisaj, as we learn from the inscriptions re¬ 
cording endowments for offerings in temples on his 
birth-days. 

With the accession of Rajaraja we enter upon a 
century of grandeur and glory for the 
a great dynasty of the Cojas. Quite obviously, 

the personal ability of the first Rajaraja, in some 
respects the greatest of all the great Cola rulers of the 
Vijayalaya line, laid the foundation for the splendid 
achievements of his son and successor Rajendra I, 
under whom the empire attained its greatest extent 
and carried its arms beyond the seas. The thirty years 
of Rajaraja’s rule constitute the formative period in the 
history of the Cola monarchy. In the organisation of 
the civil service and the army, in art and architecture, 
in religion and literature, we see at work powerful 
forces newly liberated by the progressive imperialism 
of the time. A relatively small state at his accession, 
that had hardly recovered from the disasters of the 
Rastrakiita invasion, the Co]a kingdom had, by the end 
of Rajaraja's rule, grown to be an extensive and well- 
knit empire efficiently organised and administered, rich 
* EL ix p. 217. t w. 61-3v 
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in resources, possessed of a powerful standing army, 
well-tried and equal to the greatest enterprises. More 
wonderful than the work of this great monarch must 
have been his personality. But of him we have no 
authentic description; no eyewitness has rendered to 
Rajaraja the service which Nuniz and Paes did to Krsna 
Deva Raya. There is not even a well-attested statue, 
or painting of this king * that has come down to us. 
AH that we know of his reign, however, and that is not 
little, attests his potent personality and the firm grasp 
of his intellect which allowed nothing to escape its 
vigilance and applied itself with as much vigour to the 
minutest details as to the sublimest ambitions of state¬ 
craft. The affection he lavished on his sister Kundavai, 
after whom he named one of his daughters, f and the 
privileged position accorded to his grand-aunt, Senibi- 
yan-mahadevi, the mother of Uttama Cola, indicate 
that he was a great and good man as well as a 
far-sighted ruler. 

Very early in his reign £ Rajaraja assumed the 
title Mummadi Cola-deva, a term whose meaning is 
not clear. § Almost the first military achievement of 
his reign was the campaign in the 
Kerala country of which the result was 
summed up in the phrase * Kandalur-salaik-kalamarutta', 
which precedes the name of the king in several of his 

* I am inclined to agree with T. G. Aravamuthan, who rejects the Tanjore 
bronze sometimes taken to be Rajaraja as late and spurious. See his Portrait 
Sculpture in South India j). 36 and fig. 11. Contra ARE. 1925 II 12. I have 
examined the paintings round the garbha-grha of the Tanjore temple; it seems 
possible that a stalwart royal figure which recurs in many of those groups as the 
central figure is that of Rajaraja himself and that the paintings are as old as the 
temple. Their existence was discovered by Mr. S. K. Govindasami, A sculptured 
representation of a king (and queen) at Tiruvisalur may be of this king* 

+ 633 of 1902. t 453 of 1908 (yr. 3). 

§ See SIL ii. Intr. p, 3 and n. 6, The best explanation seems to be : 1 the 
thrice (powerful) Ceja/ 


Kera]a War* 
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inscriptions from the fourth year * onwards. Though 
this title appears from the fourth year, no inscription 
of Rajaraja has been found in the Kerala and Pandya 
countries bearing a date earlier than the eighth year. | 
Some years of fighting were apparently necessary 
before the conquest could be completed' and the 
conquered country become sufficiently settled for 
its administration being properly organised. The 
Tiruvalangadu plates giving a detailed account of the 
king's digmjaya state that he began with 

War against ^he conquest of the southern direction. J 

Parujya. , , , c 

This account mentions the capture or 
the Pandya king Amarabhujanga, and then states: 

“The commandant (dandcmatha) of this ornament of th® 
solar raoo then conquered Vilinda which had the sea for its moat, 

8 395 of 1922 is the earliest record so far known mentioning this achievement 
and dated in the 24th day of the fourth year. It is no longer true therefore to 
say that “until the 8th year of his reign, A, D. 994, he did not undertake atiy 
expedition’’ ( S/I. ii Introd. p 2). What Rajaraja’s achievement at Kandaltir 
exactly was has been the subject of much discussion. Though salai and kalam 
mean respectively ‘ a feeding house ’ and ‘ (eating) plate ’, these meanings seem 
hardly satisfactory in the present instance (Contra 7’AS. ii 2-5). On the other 
hand salat in the sense of ‘roadstead’ is not known in any other context. But, after 
all, salai may only be part of the name of the place ; or it may have the ordinary 
meaning of a road. In any case, no other meaning seems more likely than the 
one usually adopted for the whole phrase viz., ‘ who destroyed the fleet in 
the roadstead of KandajHr. ’ The alternative suggestions that the ' scale of 
feeding in the feeding-house of Kandajur was regulated by the king (S. Desi- 
vinay again Pillai - Kerala Society Papers , Series 2 pp. 100 ff.) necessitates a 
far-fetched explanation of the need for the use cf force in the transaction, arid 
fails to explain why such a thing had to he done over again, for instance, by 
Rajadhiraja. D. Pillai’s objection that the destruction of a fleet would not be 
described as an act of grace aruli a6 this is done in the usual introduction, 

' tirumagalpola' etc., of Rajaraja, is easily met; Rajadhiraja caused the Pandya 
VIra Kerala to be trampled by an elephant, and this is described as an act of grace 
kadakkaUrrZn-udaippittaruU: Perhaps, arum does not mean ‘destroyed’, but 
simply ‘ overcame,’ cf. KalingattHp-parani (verse 370) saying that Viliilam was 
destroyed and salai captured. It must be admitted, however, that the earliest 
mention of Kiindajtir (TAS. i p. 6, 1. 6) does support D. Pillai’s interpretation. 
Gopinatha Rao had correctly identified Kiindajur with a part of Trivandrum 
now called Valiya Salai. Salai is sometimes sanskritised as>3/3. (TAS. ii. p. 4). 

t The Darsanankoppu record (TAS. i p. 238) seems to be the earliest 
to far known. 

I vv 76 79. 
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whose extensive ramparts were shining aloft, which was impreg¬ 
nable to other warriors and which was the permanent abode of 
the goddess of victory.” 

v >35 r e have often found before that the three southern 
kingdoms of Pandya, Kerala and Simhala were 
allied against the Cola ; this alliance was still effective 
in the time of Rajaraja, and it would seem that Raja- 
raja's southern campaign was directed against the 
Pandya and the Cera together.) The Cera king at this 
time was Bhaskara Ravi Vavman Tiruvadi (A. D. 978- 
1036), whose inscriptions have been recovered from 
different parts of Travancore. * 


The Pallavas and Pandyas followed the injunc¬ 
tions of the Dharmasilstras, and in 

csja p'raSasUi. their copper-plate grants, they caused 
a brief history of their ancestors to be 
engraved before recording the occasion for and the 
details relating to the particular gift. But Rajararja 
was the first Tamil king who conceived the idea of 
formulating in set phrases an official record of the 
chief events of his reign which was to serve as an 
introduction to his stone inscriptions. In this he was 
followed by almost every one of liis successors on the 
Cola throne, and we shall see that the praSasti of his 
son Rajendra I, which is rather brief in the early 
regnal years, grows in length as the reign advances 
and descriptions of fresh events are added on to it as 
they take place ; these official ‘ historical introductions ’ 
in the Cola inscriptions are, in fact, an 
iwjarTh° f important aid to the discovery of the 
particular king to whose reign any 
given record belongs. Sometimes the same king used 
two or more forms of such introductions, and Rajaraja I 

* TdS. ii pp. 31-2. It must be noted that the period of this king's rule has 
been fixed on the evidence of a single record, the Tirunelli plates. 
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The Southern 
campaign. 


seems himself to have employed at least three forms* 
of which the one beginning ‘ tirumagal-pola ’ was the 
most common from the eighth year onwards. * In this, 
introduction the only reference to the first campaign 
of the reign seems to be the phrase employed about 
Kandalur SFilai already quoted. A second form of the 
introduction 'f also places the victory at Salai first 
among the achievements of the reign. Yet another, 
dated in the twentieth year, $ mentions that Rajaraja 
u destroyed the town of Madurai, conquered the 
haughty kings of Kollam, Kolla-desam and Kodun- 
golur and that the kings of the sea waited on him.” 

One question suggests itself naturally in relation 
to this southern campaign of Rajaraja. 
Did he conquer Madura and the Pandya 
country first and march into Kerala 
by the southern passes that led into ijt from the 
Tinnevelly district, or was the line of his march the 
other way round ? [The Tiruvalangadu plates and the 
last of the introductions cited above seem to suggest 
that the capture of Madura and the subjugation of the 
Pandya king Aniarabhujanga preceded the advance on 
the strong fortress of Viliham and on Salai. § But the 
hare mention of Kandalur §alai in the earlier records 
of the reign and in the opening lines of the ‘ tirumagal- 
pola ’ introduction, and the provenance of Rajaraja’s 
inscriptions which appear in South TravancoTe about 
two years earlier than in the Tinnevelly and Ranmad 
districts point to the other alternative. *[| It is possible 

* 261 of 1910. Only a few records before the thirteenth year contain any 
introduction. 

T 67 of 1923 (Year 14). X 394 of 1911 ARE . 1912 II 22. 

§ “ Perhaps Kandalur or Kandalur Salai was near Vilinam. . . . Kandalur 
Salai* which is said to belong to the Cera king in later inscriptions was 
probably held by the Pandyas when it was attacked by Rajaraja.” Venkayya, 
S/7, ii. Intr. p. 2. 

Darlanankoppu <Yr. 8), Sucindram (Yr. 10), Vijayanarayanam (Yr. 10). 
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Two invasions. 


that the Tiruvalangadu plates and the later inscriptions 
of Rajaraja mixed up facts relating to several distinct 
campaigns against the southern country. For it is 
clear that Rajaraja sent more than one expedition 
against the Pandya and his ally the Cera. One seems 
to have been directed specially against 
Kollam. The campaign in which 
Rajaraja claims, in his Tanjore inscriptions, * to have 
conquered the Cera and the Pandyas in the Malai-nadu 
(Mountain country) was quite obviously different from 
and later than that in which Kandalur and Vilinam 
were attacked. 

The chief event of this expedition which took place 
sometime before the year 1008 A. D. | was apparently 
the storming and capture of the strong fortress of 
Udagai. $ Malai-nadu or Kuda-malai-nadu, the western 
1 1 ill-country, may be identified with Coorg, § and the 
fortress of Udagai must be looked for in the Western 
Ghats in that region, or perhaps a little to the south. 
Inscriptions of the fourteenth and sixteenth years, 

though they mention the occupation of 
Kuda-malai-nadu, do not yet record the 
attack on Udagai. The statement made in the inscrip¬ 
tions that Rajaraja deprived the Pandyas of their 
splendour when Udagai was still flourishing II in all its 
glory seems to indicate that the capture of this fortress 
was not effected in the first war. The Kalingattup- 
parani ** in its notice of this king's reign mentions 

* SIl ii 1 paragraphs 34, 51 etc. It is these campaigns to which the 
Tirtivalangsuju plates refer in v. 83 as the conquest of Parasurama’s country. 
Contra Venkayya SIJ . ii, Intr. p. 4. 

+ SIl ii 1 para. 51 J 236 of 1902 (Yr. 27)* 

§ See Adiyarkkunallar on Sit. xi 1. 53. Ktelliora calls it Malabar, 
El vii-List No. 704. See also EC. iii TN. 122. 

H SIl iii 19, 51. 

|| End of the tirumagal introduction. viii v. 24 
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only tlie conquest of Udagai besides the foundation 
by him of the $adaiyam festival in the Cera country. 
In all his three ulus, the poet Ottakkilttan says that 
Rajaraja's great achievement was the crossing of the 
‘ eighteen forests ’ for the sake of his ambassador and 
setting fire to Udagai, We are unable to explain 
this satisfactorilyapparently the immediate cause of 
the march against Udagai was an insult offered to the 
king's ambassador. 

The Cola general who most distinguished himself 
in the campaigns in the West was per- 
a Cola general ^ no ot k er than the crown prince 

Rajendra. * He was afterwards made 
Mahiidandanayaka of the VengT and Gfanga-mandalas. 
He had also the title Pancavanmaraya. This “ tusker 
of Mummudi-Cola," as he is called, ‘ seized the Tuluva 
and Konkana, held Maleya (Malabar), and pushed aside 
the Cera/ as well as the Telunga and the Rattiga. f 
As chief military officer in the Ganga-mandala, he 
carried out the royal order conferring on Manija the 
village of Malawi (Coorg) and the title Ksatriya- 
sikhamani-kongalva in recognition of his heroism in 
the battle of Panasoge. We do not know the occasion 
of this battle ; perhaps it was fought against the 
Cangiilvas, a petty local dynasty. In any case,, this was 
the beginning of the line of Kongalvas who ruled a 
small kingdom for about a century as the subordinates 
of the Colas to whom they owed their existence, and 
then disappeared with the expulsion of the Colas from 
these regions after the rise of the Hoysalas. + 

* EC. iii Sr. 125. 

t No. 5 of 1895 (Yr 28), EC. iii Sr. 140 ; also i. Cg. 46 and pp. 12-13. 

J A record from KaleySr (353 of 1901) dated Saka 929 mentions that a Coja 
general Aprameya defeated some Hoysaja leaders. But Kielhorn considers this 
date 1 of no value for historical purposes ’ EI t iv pp, 67-8, Contra Rice, Mysore 
and Coorg pp. 86, 144-5. 
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Ijam ^Ceylon) is included among the conquests of 
Rajaraja from the first in the tirumagal 
introduction,1* (993 A. D.). The king 
is said to have taken the Ilainandalam owned by the 
fierce Singajas and famed in all the eight directions, f 
V Jn his twenty-ninth year (1014 A. D.) Rajaraja made a 
grant of several villages in Ceylon for various pur¬ 
poses to the celebrated temple he had erected at 
Tanjore. J The Tiruvalangadu plates contain the 
following picturesque account of the invasion of 
Ceylon: § 

“ Rama built, with the aid of the monkeys, a causeway 
across the sea and then slew with great difficulty the king of 
Lanka by means of sharp-edged arrows. But Rama was excelled 
by this (king) whose powerful army crossed the ocean by ships 
and burnt up the king of Lanka.” 

(/Phis naval expedition of Rajaraja against Ceylon 

must have taken place in the reign of Mahinda V who 

came to the throne A.D. 981 and was still ruling Ceylon 

at the time when the island was invaded by Riijaraja’s 

son and successor Rajendra I.j But the Mahavamsa 

makes no mention of Rajaraja’s invasion, apparently 

because the annals of Mahinda’s reign became confused 

after the tenth year (991 A.D.) on account of the 

military revolution which led to the ascendancy of 

Kerala and Kannilta mercenaries in a large part of his 

kingdom. (As a result of the military rising, Mahinda 

had to take refuge in the inaccessible hill country 

in the south-east of Ceylon called Rohana. Rajaraja 

then found his opportunity and made himself master of 

Northern Ceylon which became a province (mandalam)) 

under the name of Mummudi-sola-mandalam. ** 

■ •• • * 


* 261 of 1910. 

% SII. ii 92 paragraphs 12-15. 
H cv. Ch. lv, V. 4-12. 


t SII iii 4,15. 

§ v. 80. 

** SII. ii 92 paragraph 12* 


<SL 
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\.The Cola invasion had one permanent result. 

Anuradhapura, the capital of Cey lon for 
Eff conqu«a°* a over years, was finally destroyed 
by the armies of Rajaraja. Polonna- 
ruwa> formerly a military outpost of the ancient capital 
as seen from its alternative name Kandavura Nuvara 
(the camp-city), now became the capital under the 
Colas.) While the earlier Tamil invaders of Ceylon 
had aimed at the overlordship only of Rajarattha, the 
Co]as were bent upon the mastery of the whole island. 
This decided the choice of their capital. There is 
practically no trace of Cola rule in Anuradhapura. 
When Sinhalese sovereignty was restored wider 
Vijayabiihu I, he crowned himself at Anuradhapura, but 
continued to have Polonnarnwa for his capital, as it 
was more central and rendered easier the task of con¬ 
trolling the turbulent province of Roll ana. * Polon- 
naruvva was renamed Jananatha-mangalam, f after 
another title assumed by Rajaraja about the middle 
of his reign. X RSjaraja’s inscriptions have been found 
in Ceylon. §\It is probable that Rajaraja signalised the 
Cola occupation of Ceylon by the 
Cola Temples construction of a stone temple to 
Siva in Polonnaruwa. This ‘ beautiful 
little ’ 3iva Devale, ‘constructed of granite and lime¬ 
stone ’ which ‘ stands within the walled confines of the 
old city ’ of Polonnaruwa, is among the few Hindu 
monuments of Ceylon, which are still in a good state of 
preservationj^and “its architectural form seems at once 
to class it with the Hindu fanes of South India erected 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, of which the 

* Ceylon Journal o] Science —G, II, 2 pp. 145 A 

f ASC. 1906 p. 27. 

} 132 of 1910 (Year 17). 

§ ASC. 1891 p. 12 Nos. 78 SO. The record from Padaviya dated in the 
27tli year cited at SI/, ii. Intr. p, 5 must be nn.ong these. 
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great temple of Tanjore is the finest, and most elaborate 
exponent.” * The earliest inscription found in this 
temple is dated early in Rajendra Ps reign. An officer 
from the Cola country by name Tali Kumaran built 
another temple called Rajarajesvara at Mahatittha 
(Mantota) which was also named Rajarajapura, and 
richly endowed the new temple, f 

(JFurning now to Rajaraja's conquests in other 
directions, Gangapadi Nojumbapadi and 
Tadigaipadi sometimes called Tadigai- 
vali, all of them in the Mysore country j 
became parts of the Cola kingdom in Rajaraja's time. 
One of the variant forms of the introduction to the king’s 
stone inscriptions implies that the conquest of the Mysore 
country immediately followed the victory at $alai, and 
that it was undertaken before the expedition against the 
Eastern Calukyas into the Vengl country. )£ After his 
victory at Salai, Rajaraja is here said to have gained 
successes at Tattapadi (Tadigaipadi?), Talaikkadu, 
Nojumbapadi and Pirudigangar-vajanadu. This cam¬ 
paign against the Nojambas and the 
Gangas, first mentioned in the eighth 
and ninth § years of the king's reign, 
would seem in reality to have advanced very far, if not 
actually ended by the sixth year (A.D. 991), as we find 
an inscription of Cola-narayana, obviously a name of 
Rajaraja I, in the Mysore country dated in this year 
(Saka 913). An official from Kolar in the Ganga- 
rasityira with a Ganga name made an endowment in 


Ganga 

country. 


♦ A SC. 1906 pp. 17 ff. t 616 of 1912 (S//. iv. 1412). 

t 67 of 1923. ARE. 1923 II, 27. 

§ 97 of 1921 (Yr. 9 ?), See SII. ii. Jntv. p. 3 and n. 1. where u record of the 
8tb. year from Tiruvadandai is said to mention these conquests; the reference 
is doubtless to 261 'of 1910. 

1 MAR. 1917, p. 42. 
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South Arcot in the seventh year of Rajakesari, perhaps 
Rajaraja I. * This conquest was no doubt facilitated 
by the fact that the Colas had never lost their hold on 
the Kongu country or, if they had done so, had very 
soon recovered it when they began to reassert them¬ 
selves after the troubles consequent on the invasion of 
Krsna III. Rajaraja does not claim to have conquered 
the Kongu area, and he was master of it early in his 
reign. Copper-plates f recording a gift of land in the 
fifth year of Rajakesarivarman have been found at 
Tiruccengoclu, and these may with tolerable certainty 
be assigned to Rajaraja I, if they do not belong to an 
earlier Rajakesari like Parantaka II. The* conquest of 
Tadigaipadi was probably undertaken from the side of 
Kongu and as part of the campaign in Kudamalai-nadu. 
By the time of this war the Nolambas had long ceased 
to be an independent power and become subordinate to 
the Gangas. In the tenth century the name Nolamba- 
vadi still included $ not only the districts of Tumkur 
and Citaldurg, but much of the Bangalore, Kolar arid 
Bellary districts and even parts of Salem and N. Arcot; 
this is sufficient proof of the place once held by the 
Nolambas in the politics of Southern India. Though 
they lost much of their pow'er at the time of Rajaraja’s 
invasion, they did not by any means die out altogether, 
and in Saka 920 Gannarasa, the son of Ayyapa, was 
ruling a portion of Daligapadi as a feudatory of Raja¬ 
raja. § A certain Nolambadhiraja was the general of the 

• 127 of 1919. The official's name Gangan Ambalavanan Gan<Jaraditta Sola 
Vijupparaiyan seems to imply that he rose to prominence in Uttama Cola’s 
reign, if not earlier, 

t SLL iii 213. No. 212 also of Rajakesari and of the 10th year mentions 
Malavuraiyan Sundarasokin as the donor. This name suggests the reign of 
Parantaka II Sundara Ceja, and if this is correct, the father of the donor must, 
like Siriyavelar have met his fate in the Ceylonese expedition of that monarch’s 
time. ARE. 1014 II, 15. 

X EL x p. 57 and n. 3. § 169 of 1911 (Yr. 13) 
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Ddoiiftrcli in Ins sixteenth year. * Either the same 
person or another, Nolambadhiraja Corayya, is again 
mentioned as feudatory to the Cola in Saka 933. f 
These instances raise a suspicion that the Nojamba 
subordinates of the Gangas turned against their Ganga 
overlords and paid off old scores by taking the side of the 
Colas openly, or by assisting them in other ways. The 
Gangas then were the chief enemy against whom was 
directed the expedition into Mysore. This invasion, 
which started with an attack on Tadigaipadi % and 
Talakkad after crossing the Kaveri from the Kongu 
country, (was a complete success, and made the Colas 
supreme in the entire Ganga country for a period of 
more than one century. The easy success was partly 
also the result of the disappearance of the Rastrakuta 
power, which had taken place about 973 A. D.) when 
Taila II Ahavamalla restored the ancient Calukya line 
to power. By this political revolution the Gangas and 
the Nolambas lost their chief support, as there was 
nothing as yet to bind them to the newly risen Cajukya 
power corresponding to the dynastic alliances and 
common enterprises that had brought them close to the 

w. Cajnkyas. Rastrakutas£But the Western Calukyas 
were by no means indifferent to the 
advancing power of the Colas under Rajaraja, and 
in an inscription dated 992 A. D., Tailapa II claims 
to have gained a victory against the Cola king. § In 
the present state of epigraphical knowledge it is not 

«£C.x Mb. 208. t ibid. Ct. 118. 

t“The present KrsnarSjapet, Nagamangala,' Mamjya, Seringapatam and 
Majuvajli talukas of the Mysore district”, Fleet, I A. xxx pp. 109-10, 

§ 36 of 1904 ; 1A. v. p. 17. Attempts have been made to account for tho 
hostility between the Western Cajukyas and the Cola* by the assumption that it 
was a continuation of the Pallava tradition by the Colas, that the Cejas were of 
the Solar raco while the Calukyas were of the Lunar, and that the former were 
Saivas while the latter were Vaisnavas and patronised Jainism (£*//, ii Intr. p. 5 
and n. 4.). Such efforts lead nowhere. 


27 
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War against 
Satyasraya. 


possible to give a complete account of the political 
relations among the Western Calukyas, the Western 
Gangas and the Nolambas at the time of the Cola 
invasion of Mysore. 

Within a few years after 992, Tailapa II died and 
was succeeded by Satyasraya on the Cahikya throne. 
The later inscriptions of Rajaraja’s reign state that he 
fought a successful war against Satya¬ 
sraya and captured some of his treasure, 
part of which went to the enrichment 
of the great Tanjore temple. * The W. Calukyas were 
also hard pressed in the north by the hostility of the 
Paramaras of Malwa and must have found it hard to 
sustain themselves against two powerful enemies attack¬ 
ing them from opposite directions. The inscriptions 
of Rajaraja from about 1003 A. D. f roundly assert 
that he captured by force Rattapadi, ‘ the seven and a 
half lakh country.’ This is a violent exaggeration. 
More trustworthy is the poetic statement in the Tiru- 
valangadu plates £ that Satyasraya, though, true to 
his origin from Taila (oil), he fled from the battle-field 
in order to escape the misery of facing the ocean-like 
army of Rajaraja, still became himself the abode of 
misery (Icasta&raya).') An inscription of Satyasraya from 
Hottur (Dharwar), dated &aka 9(2)9 
(1007 A.D.), states that the, Nnrmadi 
Cola Rajendra Vidyadhava, the son of 
Rajaraja Nityavinoda and the ornament of the Cola- 
kula, advanced as far as Donur in the Bijapur district, 
with an army of 900,000 troops, plundered the whole 
country, killed women, children and Brahmins, caught 

* SII. ii 1, paragraph 92. Judging by the relative value of the presents 
made to the temple at the conclusion of these campaigns, it would seem that the 
success in the Cajukya war was nothing by the side of the victories gained 
elsewhere. 

+ 333 of 1927 (Year 18), ARE. 1927 ii 11. 97 of 1921 also mentions Rajtapa-Ji- 
t v. 81. 
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hold of girls and destroyed their caste. The same 
record proceeds farther to say that Satyasraya, ‘the 
slayer of the Tamil' ( Tigula-mari ), thereupon forced 
the Cola to turn back, captured his paraphernalia 
(vastu-vahana) and thus conquered the southern 
quarter. * Though the account of wholesale slaughter 
and rape must be discounted as proceeding from a 
hostile source, still this account given by the Calukya 
inscription of Rajendra's invasion of Rattapadi rings 
very true, and may be accepted as substantially correct. 
Though overwhelmed for a time by the strength and 
rapidity of the Cola onslaught, Satyasraya soon 
recovered himself, and by hard fighting rolled back the 
tide of invasion. In Rattapadi proper there are wj 
traces (as there are in Nulambapadi and Gangapadi) 
ot the occupation of the country by the Colas, f 
The existence of an inscription of a feudatory of 
Ahavamalla Sattiga dated 3aka 928 at Cebrblu + in the 
Guntur district indicates that at this time Satyasraya 
may have commanded the resources also of the 
Eastern Calukya kingdom of Vengl in his Cola war, 
and this was doubtless the cause of Rajaraja’s invasion 
of Vengl which followed soon after. 

The campaigns in the N. W. that have so far 

n . _ , engaged our attention resulted in the 

Cujukyawar. annexation to the Coja empire of 
practically all the territory that had 
ever been held by the Gangas and the Nolambas in 
Mysore, and nearly the whole of the modern district 
of Bellary, § bo that the Tungabhadrii became the 

* El, xvl. p, 74. 

t See the next chapter for further particulars of this war or another which 
followed not long after. 

t 145 of 1897; SII. vi. 102. 

§ ARE. 1904, para. 17. See, however, the next chapter on Rajendra’s 
campaigns for proof that later in this reign part of this territory was regained 
by the Cajukyas. 
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boundary between the two empires. No inscriptions 
of Rajaraja have been found in Bellary so far; but 
then there are no Calukya inscriptions of the period 
either. As a rule, Cola inscriptions are not found 
in the remote provinces of the empire in as great 
numbers as in areas nearer home, and we cannot on 
this account entertain doubts about the correctness of 
facts clearly attested by contemporary records. That 
Rajaraja bad a Mahadandanayaka for the Ganga and 
Vengl metadatas * towards the close of his reign is 
sufficient proof of the extent of his empire and of the 
contiguity of these two metadatas . 

Vjdajaraja’s intercession in Vengl affairs was the 
direct and natural result of the political 
Vunfil ' development of the early years of his 

reign, rather than of any diplomatic design to dissociate 
the Eastern Calukyas from their Western cousins.^" 
If Rajaraja and his successors found it easier to spread 
their power along the east coast than across the 
Tungabhadra, this was partly due to 
Contrasted the different, conditions in which the 
Eastern and the Western Calukyas 
found themselves when the Cojas 
entered on their imperial career under Rajaraja. After 
more than three centuries of rule in Vengl, the Eastern 
Calukyas had become an old and decrepit race, 
and their kingdom was falling a prey to disputed 
successions and anarchy. The coming of the Colas 
brought fresh blood into the family and became a 
source of strength to this declining dynasty which, 
sustained for nearly a centux*y by the Colas in a position 
of respected though subordinate alliance, soon after, 
more than repaid the debt by contributing largely to 

* 5 of 1895 (Yr. 28 )—E C. iii Sr. 140 
t Contra Dr. S. K, AJyangair Gangai-fConda, pp. 541-2. 
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the continuance of the Cola empire under Kulottunga I 
and his successors, the Cola-Cahikyas, as they are 
sometimes called. The Western Calukyas, on the 
other hand, had just emerged under Taila II, after 
centuries of subordination to the Rastrakutas, and the 
restored dynasty was in its full vigour. As the Cebrolu 
inscription of Satyasraya implies, they even made an 
attempt to unite the resources of the Eastern Calukyas 
to their own ; but being subject to attacks from the 
Paramaras in the north and the Cojas in the south, 
they failed to do more than just keep their hold over 
their ancestral territory, the Rattapadi seven and a half 
lakh country. They were on the whole less fortunate 
than their Cbja contemporaries, and being compelled 
to wage many wars of defence, they found little time 
or inclination for aggression. Difficult as it may be to 
find a satisfactory scientific explanation for it, the fact 
remains, and it receives ample confirmation from the 
general course of history, that the chief dynasties 
throw up for a time a succession of very able rulers, 
that this succession occurs generally in the earlier 
part of the dynastic history, and that no dynasty 
flourishes for more than a limited number of genera- | 
tionB. The relative importance of the Western and 
Eastern Calukyas and the Colas about 1000 A.D. forms 
one of the numerous illustrations of this general rule 
furnished by the course of Indian history. 

Under Parantaka I the Co]a power extended in 
the north up to Nellore. The northern 

thTnortu " provinces were lost after the Ritstra- ■ 
kuta invasion and recovered in part 
under the successors of Parantaka I. The northern¬ 
most limit reached under them was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tiruvorriyur, a few miles north of Madras. ; 
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Rajaraja who aimed at recapturing every province that 
had ever been held by Parantaka I and extend the 
empire still further, sent an expedition in the northern 
direction early in his reign. An inscription from 
Kancipuram, * dated in the 6th year of Rajakesari and 
recording a royal gift of a large herd of sheep to a 
Durga temple states that the sheep were got when 
Sltpuli-nadu and Paki-nadu were conquered by 
Paraman Malapadiyar alias Mummadi-solan, the chief 
of Karu-kudi in Tanjavur Kurram. The titles of the 
commander make it clear that the expedition was 
undertaken in Raja raja’s reign. This interpretation of 
the record is confirmed by another inscription f dated 
in the eighth year of Rajaraja from Reddipalem (Gudur 
Taluk) in the Nellore District which records a gift by 
Mummudi Vaitumba Maharajan alias Durai Arasan, 
perhaps an official in the king’s employ. 

The actual occasion for Rajaraja’s interference in 
, . the internal affairs of Vengl must have 

War with Vengl. ° 

occurred later than the expedition just 
mentioned. The presence of Satyasraya for a time 
in the Vengt kingdom had, no doubt, something to do 
with it. There were, however, deeper causes accounting 
alike for the presence of Satyasraya in 
Guntur and for the interest oi Rajaraja 
in the affairs of VengT. Despite the abundance of 
Eastern Calukya copper-plates, some of them directly 
bearing on this period, the history of the dynasty is by 
no means settled, and its chronology presents many 
little problems which cannot be considered here. The 
troubles of the Eastern Cahikyas appear to have 
begun sometime in the reign of Amma II (945-70 A.D.) 

* 79 of 1921, 

t V. Rangach ari-Nellore 239. There is a village Cippili in the MTadanar 
palli Taluk of the Cliittoor district. 
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and they were started apparently by the intrigues of 
the ambitious Rastrakuta monarch Krsna III with the 
younger branch of the Eastern Calukyas. After the 
eleventh year of his reign, * Ammaraja is said to have 
fled to Kalinga from the anger of Krsna III, and this 
receives remarkable confirmation from the Arumbaka 
plates of Badapa f which state that, having made 
himself a suppliant of Krsnaraja, the Vallabha king, 
Badapa drove out of his kingdom the powerful king 
Ammaraja, fought against some of his relations, 
favoured his friends and ruled the VengT kingdom 
with justice. These statements cannot be accepted 
literally, but when considered along with the infor¬ 
mation furnished by other sources, they provide an 
important link in the confused story of this period. 
We now possess this story in two rival versions vouch¬ 
safed by the two branches of the Eastern Calukyas 
who were at war for a whole generation. The Pabhu- 
barru plates of &aktivarman X are particularly valuable 
as they record the events that ended this confused 
period and brought Haktivarman to the throne. 

All the copper-plates of the elder branch after the 
time of Danarnava, including those of 

The Interregnum. , * . , p -j • 

Saktivarman, the first king ot tins 
branch who came after Danarnava, declare that 
there was an interregnum § of twenty-seven years 
immediately after Danarnava. According to these plates, 
Ammaraja had some trouble from Krsna about the 
eleventh year of his reign, but it was not serious; at 

* Mangallu plutes-agamat Krjna-lopnt Kalingam. ARE. 1917 II 24. 

f El, xix No. 24-. The text (p.142) has Karnaraja; K. V, Lakshmana Rao 
lias satisfactorily explained this mistake as due to a wrong sanskritisation 
pf Kanna, 

X Journal of the Telugu Academy ii. pp. 399 ff. 

§ A rajah am in Saktivarman’s grant (1. 35); anayika in the RanastapHndi 
grant (1. 40) of Vimaladitya. 
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any rate Amnia II repelled all the attempts made by 
his enemies against him, and after a rule of twenty-five 
years from his accession in 945 A. D., he was followed 
by his half-brother Danarnava (970-3 A. D.). After 
Danarnava came the interregnum of twenty-seven 
years. The Axumbaka plates of Badapa, without 
stating the duration of Amina IBs reign, say that 
Badapa succeeded in expelling Amnia II from the 
throne with the aid of Kr§na Ill and ruled the Vengi 
kingdom after him. If this means that Badapa's 
rule began in Krsna’s life-time, the reign of Badapa 
must to some extent have overlapped the reigns of 
Amma II and Danarnava. By and by, about 973 A. IX, 
at the close of Danarnava s reign as implied by the 
later plates of the elder line, Badapa succeeded in 
uniting the whole of the Vengi kingdom in his hands 
and forcing - the senior line into exile. It is remarkable 
how the Sri Pundi plates of Tala II ‘reconstruct’ 
the story of the interval between I ala I and ’I ala II 


manifestly with a view to showing 
that the younger line had the greater 
right to the Vengi throne. * Whether 
TalaJ II ruled independently after lvis 


Usurpation 
by the 

younger brai*dta. 


elder brother Badapa or not, f there can be no 
question that the plates of Badapa and Tala II are to 
be properly assigned to the interregnum mentioned 
in the later plates of the elder line. The long feud 
between the two branches which began in 925 A. L>. 
with the usurpation of Tala I reached a head in the 
reign of Amma II, and as a result the kingdom was 
divided for a time between the two branches till the 
princes of the elder line were driven out and completely 

• El xix p 149. From an inscription at Kanclpuram (237, 238 of 1931 y 
it would appear that the Eastern Ganga Kamarnava declared himself in favour 
of the younger branch and fought against Danarnava, and fell in battle. 

ibid 15-1-2. 
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End of the 
Interregnum, 


dispossessed of all power for about 27 years before 
999 A.D.—a period which from the standpoint of the 
elder line formed truly an interregnum. The Ranasta- 
pundi grant ascribes this to a bad 
stroke of fate. * Of the events that 

r 

led up to Saktivarman’s accession, 
his Pabhubarm plates say : 

“ His youth shone like that of a' lion when, in the Tamil 
battle ( drcimilukavc ) he attacked the formidable elephants (of the 
enemy). He performed a wonderful feat when with his own 
hands he killed the sharp and peerless hero sent (against him ?) 
by Coda Bhima. T He dug up the wide-spread tree of Jata-Coda 
to its very roots—the tree which rose aloft in its boughs (with 
the division of its army), which had its base spreading on the top 
of a mountain (had its foot adorned by the crowns of the heads 
of kings) and which was strong within.” 

The Tiruvalangadu plates seem to mention the same 
events in the verse : J 


“ As Rajaraja of my name and skilled in battle has been 
attacked by Bhima with his army, so shall 1 attack the flawless 
Telugu (arandhram-cmdhram) Bhima by name—(thinking) this 
wise, he (Rajaraja) attacked him with an army.” 

Here then is a campaign directed against a Telugu- 
Ooda king, Bhima by name, in which both Rajaraja 
Cola and Saktivarman took part. An inscription § of 
Rajaraja from Kanclpuratn, dated in S. 923 (1001-2 
A.D.), gives many titles of Cola Bhima and records his 
capture by Rajaraja. The exact course of events is, 
however, by no means easy to determine. This is due 


* Da iva - dtis cl stay'd (I. 39). 

+ There follows a stanza about Baddema Maharaja which I am unable to 
translate as the verse is very corrupt, Ja£a-C5<ja is the legendary founder 
of the Telugu-Cotja race of rulers. 

X y.)B 2. Krishna Sastri, by translating * danda' into a 'club' or 1 mace * 
and * han * into * kill/ has missed the obvious meaning of the verse, 

§ 237, 238 of 1931 ; ARE, 1931, II 10. 
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to a number of reasons. First we have almost no- 
records of the Teiugu-Codas of this period, as the 
inscriptions so far discovered relate only to other 
periods, earlier or later than the second part ot‘ the 
tenth century and the first of the eleventh. Again, we 
have no means at present of deciding who the Coja 
monarch’s namesake was whose cause was espoused by 
him in this expedition. Lastly, we cannot say whether 
this * Tamil battle ’ against Bhima was part of a plan 
for the restoration of Saktivarman to his ancestral 
throne, or was one of Rajaraja’s campaigns of conquest, 
the one which, as we have seen, was directed against 
Paki-nadu and ^Itpuli-nadu, i. e., the Telugu-Coda 
country. On the latter assumption, the facts relating to 
the war against Bhima will be valuable 

Saktivarman proo f t } iat gaktivarman had sought 

refuge with the Cola king * and that, 
early in his life, he was fighting in Rajaraja s cam¬ 
paigns in the hope of being able later to achieve, with 
his aid, the main object of his life, the recovery of the 
Vengi kingdom. In any event, it is quite certain that 
Saktivarman owed much to the Cola king's support, 
and possibly he consented to recognise the overlord¬ 
ship of Riijaraja in some form after becoming king of 
Vengi. We know that the exact date of Vimaladitya’s 
accession in Vengi was 10th May, 1011 A.I>. f and that 
his predecessor and elder brother 
His restoration. § a k t i varman ruled for twelve years 

before him. This would give 999 A. D. as the date of 
&aktivarman’s accession and the end of the inter¬ 
regnum. Saktivarman is called in his plates Cajukya- 

« K. V. S. Aiyar says that VimalSditya was in North Arcot in the second 
year of Rajaraja*s reign (Ancient Dekhan p. 24-7). If it is true, it will go far 
to support the suggestion here made. But no authority is cited, and I am 
unable to trace any. 

*|* JEl, vi p. 349. 
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narayana, a surname evidently modelled on that of 
Rajaraja, Cola-narayana. Thus a study of the affairs 

v y R-jaraja ^ ie Calukya dynasty before 

Rajaraja began to interest hiruself in 
them makes it plain that, far from their being sought 
out by Rajaraja as valuable political allies, they owed 
their position to that great monarch. By the part he 
played in restoring order and putting an end to the 
long-drawn civil strife in that kingdom, £ Rajaraja was 
well justified in claiming to have conquered Vengb) 
This is not to say that Vengl became at once an 
integral part of the Cola Empire * like the other areas 
where, as in the Ganga or even the Pandya country, 
the separate political existence of the conquered 
country was deliberately put an end to, and the 
administrative system of the Cojas was imposed. If 
the analogy suggested by the term is not, pressed too 
far, the political relation in which Vengl stood to 
the Cola empire under Rajaraja is best described as 
that of a protectorate, ( The alliance between the two 
ruling families was sealed by a dynastic marriage; 
Vimaladitya married Rajaraja's daughter Kundava, 
the younger sister of Rajendra.Tf 

(Two undated inscriptions from Mahendragiri J 
record, in Sanskrit and Tamil, an 

Expedition . . . 

against Kumta. invasion of R,ajendra Co]a against a 
king of Kuluta, who had the name 
Vimaladitya. This chieftain probably was a recalcitrant 
feudatory of the Eastern Cajukya Vimaladitya. § 

w See /A HRS. iii, iv, B. V. Krishna Rao’s History of Rajakmundry for 
an unconvincing attempt to show that Rajaraja had no part in the restoration of 
Saktivarman. K. Rao’s identification of Jata-CotJa with Jatavarman Sundara 
Cola*Pan<Jya is impossible. 

t Korumelli plates— IA , xiv p. 52 11. 55-65. 

t 396, 397 of 1896 ; ASl 1911-12 pp. 171-3. 

§ ASL 1911-12 p. 172 n. 2. 
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The inscriptions are recorded in the name of Riijendra 
and mention the erection of a pillar of victory 
by him on the high peak of the Mahendra 
mountain. But this expedition against Vimaladitya 
finds no place in Rajendra’s historical introduction. 
It took place in the reign of his father and accounts 
for Rajaraja’s claim that he conquered Kalinga. * 
Vimaladitya, the Calukya son-in-law of Rajaraja, 
made some presents in 1014 A.D. to a temple 
in Tiruvaiyaru, in the heart of the Cola country, f 

The last of the conquests, mentioned only in the 
latest inscriptions of Rajaraja, is that 

Conquest of 0 f the ‘ old islands of the sea number - 

the Maldives. tit in* , mi • 

ing 12,000, the Maldives. J Ihis 

/ naval conquest, of which we have no details, is 
sufficient indication that the navy which, as we shall 
see, Rajendra used so effectively some years later, had 
been organised urider his great father who stands in 
many ways in the same relation to Rajendra as Philip 
of Macedon to Alexander the Great. An earlier occa¬ 
sion in Rajaraja’s reign in which the 
The Cola Navy. nav y played a part was the conquest 

of Ceylon. In this increasing realisation of the im¬ 
portance of a good navy, we may find a reason for 
holding that the expedition against Kandalur in the 
early years of Rajaraja’s rule was primarily intended 
to sterilise the naval power of the Ceras. 

* Krishna Sastri is inclined to make this conquest part of Rajendra’s 
campaign for ‘fetching the Ganges into his country.’ (SI/, iii p. 388 n. 6). 
But Kuluta is not mentioned in the detailed li-st of countries given in 
that connection. 

t 215 of 1894. 

J " The king of the Maldives assumes the style of king of the Twelve Thou¬ 
sand IslaiKls.’'—Renaudot quoting Pyraid -Ancient Accounts > Remarks p. 3. 
Also Toting Pao xvi, p. 388 n. 1. 
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In the closing years of his reign Rajaraja associ¬ 
ated his son Rajendra with himself in 

Raj'ndra made the officiui administration. This formal 

yuvaraja B k 

1012 a.d. recognition of Rajendra as heir appa¬ 
rent took place some time between the 
27th March and 7th July 1012 A.D. * Rajendra must 
have been at least twenty-five years of age at the time 
as he is mentioned in Rajaraja's inscriptions of the 
fourth year as a young prince, f Considering the 
large number of Tanjore inscriptions which mark the 
twenty-ninth year of his father, we may conclude 
that this year (1014 A. D.) marked the 

End of Raja- , o A-- -• , . 

raja's reign. c *ose of Bajwaja 8 illustrious reign. X 

There is in existence, however, at 
Kanyakumari an inscription dated in the thirty-first 
year of a Rajakesari Riljaraja-deva. The inscription is 
unfortunately mutilated, its beginning being lost; it 
records the establishment of a shed for supplying 
drinking water (i tannlrppandal) called Jayangonda- 
solan, § a name which Rajaraja assumed in the later 
years of his reign, 

Rajaraja’s great reign is commemorated by the 
magnificent Siva temple which he built 

J ''temple?™ at Tanjore, the Rajarajesvara, which 

stands to this day, the finest monument 
of a splendid period of South Indian history and the 
most beautiful specimen of Tamil architecture at its 
best. The temple is remarkable alike for its stupendous 
proportions and for the simplicity of its design. A 

# EL viii p. 260. + 117 A of 1896, 

X This seems to be the proper explanation of the apparently puzzling refer¬ 
ence to a gift of the third year of Rajendra in SJJ . ii 90. 

§ Gopinatha Rao thought this surname to be that of Rajadhiraja and 
assigned this record to Rajaraja II, who, however, was a Parakesari. (TAS, i, 
p. 168). 252 of 1915 is another Rajaraja record of the 31sit year. 

H s/l ii, p. 312 ; 468 of 1908. 
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rectangular court, 750 feet by 250, is divided into 
two by a partition wall, which carries a low tower of 
beautiful design; the inner court is twice as long as the 
outer. The chief shrine occupies the centre of the 
Western half of this inner court and the Vimana, which 
rises over the sanctum to a height of nearly 200 feet 
on a square base of about a hundred feet, dominates 
the whole structure. The boldly moulded basement, 
the huge monolithic Nandi, the simple and tasteful bas- 
reliefs and the decorative motifs on the Vimana and 
the balustrades, the graceful sculptures in the niches 
on the sides of the Vimana and the fine chiselling 
which marks the entire work, including the lettering 
of the numerous inscriptions, are not equalled by 
anything known in South Indian architecture. Viewed 
from any angle, the effect produced by the whole 
of this wonderful structure is pleasing and 
impressive. That the stone walls round the garbhagrha 
right under the Vimana in the interior of the temple 
were overlaid with a thin coat of ehunam (lime) plaster, 
and painted, is beyond question. * When he saw this 
great enterprise of his reign drawing to completion, on 
the 275th day of the 25th year of his reign, Raja raja 
solemnly dedicated the copper-pot intended for 
adorning the finial at the top of the Vimana. We 
have no authentic information as to how the colossal 
labour involved in transporting the huge blocks of 
granite over great distances, and the technical pro¬ 
blems involved in raising them to position, were 
met. The conquered countries doubtless paid part 
of the cost. After its completion, the temple in the 
capital city had close business relations with the rest 
of the country; year after year villages from all parts 

* I base this statement on a personal inspection of the walls. Some of this, 
ancient painting may yet be rescued by timely action, 
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of the empire were required to supply men and material 
according to a fixed schedule for the various require¬ 
ments of the temple. Those nearer home took out 
perpetual loans from the numberless money endow¬ 
ments showered on the temple by the piety and the gene¬ 
rosity of the court and its officials, and undertook to 
contribute regularly the annual interest iq cash or in 
some other way previously determined. In the minute 
care and precision with which most of these arrange¬ 
ments were completed before RajarajVs twenty-ninth 
year we see the hand of a masterful and imaginative 
administrator. Kavuyur De var, a contemporary hynmist, 
celebrated the new temple in one of his sacred hymns. 
Tanjavur, it should be noted, was not among the 
numerous sacred Bpots of Shaivism consecrated by the 
hymns of the Devaram Saints, Appar, Sambandar and 
Sundaramurti. The temple was altogether a creation 
of Rajaraja's policy. 




The accurate survey and assessment of the coun¬ 
try for purposes of land-revenue, the 

Administration. J , r * _ . . 

perfection of the administrative organi- 
sation of the country by the creation of a strong and 
centralised machinery corresponding to the staff of 
secretaries in a modern administration, and the posting 
of representative officers of the central government 
in suitable localities, the promotion of a system of 
audit and control by which village assemblies and 
other quasi-public corporations were held to account 
without their initiative or autonomy being curtailed, 
the creation of a powerful standing army and a con¬ 
siderable navy which achieved even greater success 
under Rajendra than under himself. 

Religious Policy. _ 

mark out Kajaraja as tire greatest 
among the empire-builders of Southern India. Himself 
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an ardent follower of Siva, Rajaraja was, like all the 
great statesmen of India, tolerant in matters of religion, 
and all creeds received equal favour at his hands. 
The decorative sculptures on the walls of the Tanjore 
temple and the construction of some Visnu temples by 
him in Mysore and his gifts to other Visnu temples 
recorded in his insci As are proof of his liberal 
religious policy. The celebrated Leyden grant records 
how he encouraged the erection of the, Cudamani 
Vihara in Negapatam by the Sailendra king, Sri 
Mara-vijay ottung a-varman, the lord of Sri Visaya and 
Kataha across the sea. This Vihara, which was 
building in the twenty-first year of Rajaraja *, was 
named after the father of its founder, and the Cola 
monarch, with whose permission the construction was 
undertaken, dedicated to Lord Buddha dwelling in this 
Vihara the village of Anaimangalam, and his son 
Rajendra confirmed the grant after his father’s death 
and caused it to be engraved on copper-plates. That 
Negapatam was the first port on the mainland touched 
by vessels from the East bound for South India 
becomes clear from I-tsing’s itineraries, f This must 
have been the reason for the foreign king construct- 
incr a Vihara there. 

O 

If names are the music of history, this noble king 
greatly indulged his taste for this 
music ; and what is more, he sought to 
make these names current coin by attaching them to 
new foundations or substituting them for old ones. 
Besides Rajaraja, Mummadicola, Jayangonda and 
Arumoli, which became part of the names of cities 
(Puram), vnlanadus and mamlalams, the king also called 

* L 118 of th© grant (Tamil part). 

-j- Gerioi -Researches p. 527. Also ARE. 1899, paragiaph 48. 
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himself Colendrasimha, Sivapadasekliara, K§atriya- 
sikiiamani, Jananatha, Nigarili-sola, Rajendrasimha, 
Oola-miu’tanda, Rajasraya, Raja-martanda, Nityavinoda, 
Fandyalculasani, Keralantaka, 6ingalantaka, Eavikula- 
manikya, Telingakulakala * and so on. Many of 
these names, together with those of other members of 
the royal family, like Kundavai, Sembiyan-mahadevi 
ajid others often distinguished the wards (seris) in the 
larger villages and towns of the Cola empire, f The 
regiments in the army also bore names formed out of 
the surnames of kings and princes. 

Rajaraja had a number of wives but apparently only 
,, , a few children. The queens mentioned 

Family. _ # x 

in his inscriptions as making gifts to 
temples and in other connections number about fifteen, 
and though we can hardly be sure of it, Dantisakti 
Vitanki, also called Loka-mahadevi, appears to have 
occupied the most important place among them. With 
her we find the king in Tiruvisalur in the twenty-ninth 
year of his reign. On this occasion the king performed 
the tulabhara and his queen Dantisakti the Mranya- 
garbha in the temple at Tiruvisalur. J The inscription 
recording this fact is engraved below a sculptured 
representation of the king and the queen in a worship¬ 
ping posture. Some of the gold was used to make 
some flowers for Ksetrapala in the shrine built by the 
queen at Tiruvalanjuli. § The mother of Rajendra, the 

* Pd. 91. 

t Mannar-kovil in the Tinnevelly district had twelve seris so named, see 109 
of 1905 {El. xi pp* 292-8). Tirukkajittittai in Tanjore had the following sVrit t 
among others: ArumolidSvaccEri, Jananathacceri, NittavinodaccSri, Rajakesaric- 
cen, Nigarilisolacceri, Alagiyasolacceri, 5inga]iuitakacceri, Kundavaicceri, £o]a« 
kulastmdaracceri> Rajamarttandiacceri, and Rajarajacceri (292 of 1908 of the ninth 
year of Rajendra 1). 

t 42 of 1907. For Uranya-gar bka in modern times, see GallettI— The Dutch 
in Malabar p. 110 and n. 

§ 633-C. of 1902 (Rajendra 3). 
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only son of Rajaraja we know, was Vanavan-iuahadevi 
({lias Tribhuvana-mahadevi. * An inscription of the 
twenty-seventh year mentions Ilangon Picci as the name 
of the senior queen ( multa-deviyar ) of the Co|a king 
(Solaperuman) and calls her the daughter of Vallava- 
raiyan. f We know tliat Vallavaraiyar Vandyadevar 
was the husband of Kundavai, the elder sister of 
Rajaraja, £ who is often called in the inscriptions Alvar 
Parantakan Kundavaip-pirattiyar and the daughter 
of Pon-maligait-tunjina-devar. § Kundavai was much 
respected and treated with great affection by her 
brother. Her gifts to the Tanjore temple were 
recorded, next to the king’s own, on the walls of the 
central shrine, while those of the queens and the 
officers of state found a place only on the niches and 
pillars of the enclosure. *[[ One wonders if Ilangon Picci 
was the daughter of Kundavai whom the king, her 
mother’s younger brother, took to wife; such marria¬ 
ges are not unknown in the Tamil country to-day. 
Rajaraja must have had at least three daughters, 
because an inscription Horn Tiruvalanjuli mentions 
besides the younger Kundavai, the queen of Calukya- 
Vimaladitya, a middle daughter of the king called 
Madevadigal. || Peculiar interest attaches to two 
memorials erected by Rajaraja which show his eager¬ 
ness to fulfil his obligations to his family, and that in 
a manner productive of public good. They are the 
construction at Tirumukkudal ** of a maadapn called 
after Sembiyan Mahadevi, the queen of Gandaraditya 
and mother of Uttama Cola, and the foundation of the 
Colesvara or ArhVjigai-Isvara temple at Melpadi. ff 

* 117-A of 1896; 448 of 1918. f 14 of 1920. 

§ 8 of 1919. 

|| 633 of 1902 (Yr. 25). 
tt SII. iii 15. 


% SII. ii 2. 

T1 SII. ii, Introdn. p. 8. 
** 178 of 1915 (Yr. 28). 
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This history of the reign may be concluded with 
an account of the leading officials and 
officials and feudatories who distinguished them- 

feudatories. , 

selves in the royal service. Mention 
has been made already of the place held by Maha- 
dandanayaka Pancavan Maharaya, (probably identical 
with the crown-prince) the sphere of whose command 
extended over the Ganga and Vengi mandolas, and the 
Nolamba feudatories of the king in the Ganga country. 
Paraman Malapadiyar alias Mummudi-solan was a 
general who conquered the Sltpuli and Paki nadus early 
in this reign. In the Trichinopoly district, the Paluvet- 
taraiyar, of uncertain origin but closely allied to the 
royal family from the days when Parantaka I married 
a Paluvettaraiyar princess, were occupying a respected 
position, and were apparently in the enjoyment of full 
responsibility for the administration of a small area 
around Paluvur. The inscriptions of Adigal Paluvet¬ 
taraiyar Kandan Maravan, which clearly acknowledge 
the overlordship of Rajaraja are found in Kila- and 
Melappaluvur from the third year of the reign and 
show him ruling in state. He had for instance officers 
or nobles of the perundaram , like the Cola monarchs 
and princes themselves. * This chieftain built a 
temple to Tiruttottam-udaiyar in Melappaluvur, f and 
adopted the ancient standard prevailing at Nandipuram 
for regulating taxation in Paluvur. J The latest records 
mentioning him seem to be dated in the fifteenth year 
of Rajaraja. § Madhurantakan Gandaradittan appa¬ 
rently a son of Madhurantaka Uttama Cola, ^1 served 
Rajaraja as an important official in the department 


* 115 of 1895. 

X 365, 367 of 1924 (Rajak. 10,16). 


f 394 of 1924 (Rajak. 4). 
§ 363 of 1924. 


<SL 


Hultzsch £//. iii 49 ; ante p. 193 and n. * A certain Gandaradittan 
Madhurantakan is also mentioned in 356 of 1917 (Yr. 10). 
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of temple-affairs, so to say. We see him conducting 
enquiries into the affairs of temples in various parts of 
the country, punishing defaulters * and making proper 
arrangements for the prevention of neglect in subse¬ 
quent years. He has been wrongly identified with 
Gandaradittar, the author of the Tiruvisaippa , which 
was in reality composed by his grandfather, f In the 
district of North Arcot there were the Iladaraya (Lata) 
chieftains who had apparently been ruling the region 
round Paucapandavamalai continuously from the days 
of Parantaka I; in the eighth year of Rajaraja, Udaiyar 
Vlrasolar, son of Udaiyar Iladavajar Pugalvippavar- 
gandan, remitted, at the request of his queen, some 
taxes in favour of a Jain temple. ^ The regal titles 
employed in the inscriptions of these chieftains are 
perhaps an indication of the high favour in which they 
stood with their Cola overlords. Tn the sixteenth year 
of the reign of Rajaraja, we find mention, in a Tiru- 
vallam inscription, § of a Tiruvaiyan Sankaradeva who 
claimed descent from the Ganga kings of Kolar 
and built at Tiruvallam a temple called Tiruvaiya- 
Isvara apparently after his father. The high- 
sounding titles that precede the name of this obscure 
chieftain constitute a clear warning against hasty infer¬ 
ences from such titles in regard to the political status of 
the person employing them. Nannamarayar of the 
Vaidumba family, the son of Tukkarai who possessed 
the Ingallur-nadu in Maharajapadi, in the Cuddapah 
district, gave an endowment at Tiruvallam in North 

* 283 of 1906 ; 218 of 1921. 

t The mistake seems to have arisen from the false belief that G.’s 
Tintvisaippil refers to the Taujore temple whereas it is on Cidambaram* 
See T. A. G. Rao - ^ dla va ms a- ca ritti rac-cuntk k a m p. 16 n. 

J 19 of 1890 (AY. iv p. 139.) 

§ 11 of 1890 (S/I. iii 61). 
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Ai'cot about 1005 A. D. * A Mnmmudi Vaitumba- 
maharajan made a gift in Reddipalem in Nellore 
about A. D. 993. f This shows that the Vaidumbas 
continued under Rajaraja, as under his predecessors 
after Parantaka I, to occupy subordinate official 
positions in the^ Cola administrative system. Mention 
is made of a Salukki Vxmayan whose devi (queen), 
Vlmayan Vambavai, endowed a lamp in the temple at 
Tiruvaiyaru in the twenty-second year (c. 1007 A. D.) 
of Rajaraja; J his dynastic connections and the locality 
of his rule are not quite clear. Like the Vaidumbas, 
the Banas, who shared the same fate with them at 
the hands of Parantaka I, seem to have become 
officers sharing in the administration of the country 
under the Cojas. A Bana prince, Maravan Narasimha- 
varman, whose records commence with the usual 
introduction of Rajaraja and then proceed to give the 
traditional titles of the Banas in all their fullness, was 
apparently ruling some part of the South Arcot dis¬ 
trict in the neighbourhood of Jambai towards the close 
of Rajaraja’s reign, as we learn that he excavated a 
new irrigation tank in that locality. § The Tanjore 
inscriptions mention Senapati 6ri Krsnan Raman of 
Aman-kudi, who is called Rajendrasola Brahma- 
marayan in the larger Leyden grant, || as the person 
who built the Uruccurralai, the surrounding enclosure 
and mandapa of the Tanjore temple under the king’s 
orders. Irayiravan Pallavaraiyan alias Mummudi-sola- 
posan was another officer of perundaram rank who 
presented an image and some jewels to the Tanjore 
temple. ** He was doubtless a high official in the 
secretariat of the revenue department as we find him 

* Sit. iii 52. 

t 217 of 1894 (SII. v 516). 

1! SII. ii 31. || 1. 437. 
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attesting the Leyden grant and an important inscription 
from Ukkal * relating to revenue settlement. Senapati 
Kuravan Ulagalandan alias Rajaraja Maharajan who 
is also mentioned in the Tanjore inscriptions, t 
apparently got his surname Ulagalandan (one who 
measured the world) after carrying out the revenue 
survey which began in the sixteenth year (A. D. 1001), 
formed one of the most original and important adminis¬ 
trative achievements of the reign % an d furnished the 
basis for the revenue policy for many years there¬ 
after, as can be seen from the numerous references to 
the survey in subsequent records. 


* s/I. in, 9. 

t SII. ii 95, p. 459. 

♦ 624-A of 1902 ; 44 of 1907 (Yr. 24). 
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RIJENDRA I - (1012-1044 A. D.) 

Parakesari-varman Rajendra-coladeva I was 
declared heir apparent and formally 

Accession. , . 4 J 

associated with his father m the 
administration of the Empire in the closing years of 
his rule. Accordingly he counts his regnal years from 
some date between 27t.h March and 7th July, 
1012 A.D. * and we find clear evidence of joint rule in 
the third year of Rajendra. This year is mentioned in 
Rajaraja’s Tanjore inscriptions of his twenty-ninth 
year; f Rajaraja is also stated to have made a gift in 
the third year of his son’s rule. } The star of 
Rajendra’s nativity was Ardra. § 

(Rajendra inherited from- Ins father an extensive 
empire comprising the whole of the 
modern Presidency of Madras and parts 
of Mysore and the island of Ceylon.) 
The administration had been carefully organised and a 
fairly powerful bureaucracy brought into existence 
which, while it scrupulously respected the ‘liberties,’ 
feudal and corporate, of the various magnates and 
associations that studded the land, successfully main¬ 
tained the king’s peace, and enforced all civil rights. 
The army was a strong and tried body of men, well 
able to defend the wide land frontier and to keep down 
any threatened outbreaks in areas newly subjected to 
the empire, and ready for aggressive warfare abroad. 
The hold on Ceylon and some other islands like the 
Maldives was securely maintained by a powerful naval 


Extent and 
organisation 
of empire. 


* El. viii p, 260, 
t 196 of 1917. 


t See ante p. 221, n. J 
§ 271 of 1927 (Yr. 7) 
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force which also served to protect the considerable 
overseas trade of the empire with the islands of the 
East Indies and with China. During the thirty-three 
years of his reign, Rajendra turned these initial 
advantages to the best possible use and succeeded in 
raising the Cola empire to the position of the most 
extensive and most respected Hindu state of bis time, 
and one which possessed though perhaps only tor a 
time a not inconsiderable dominion over the Malay 
peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago. The history 
of Rajendra’s reign is very largely the history of the 
extensive wars and conquests he undertook in the first 
half of his reign. Like his father, he has left behind in 
his stone inscriptions and in the Tiruvalangadu copper¬ 
plates a trustworthy account of the military and naval 
transactions of his reign which receive confirmation 
at all points at which we have the means of controlling 
it by other evidence. 

The most common form of Rajendra’s 1 amil 
pratasti is that which begins tiru manni 
His prasastu. \y e come across this form as 

early as the third year, though it is more generally em¬ 
ployed only from the fifth. This introduction progress¬ 
ively increases in length by the narration ot fresh 
conquests until the thirteenth year, after which date it 
becomes stereotyped. By tracing its growth we are 
able to fix the internal chronology of the reign with a 
precision not often attained in the annals of Ancient 
India. Another Tamil prasasti known so far from oidy 
one inscription * of the tenth year, gives some parti¬ 
culars about Pandyan affairs which are confirmed 
by the Tiruvalangadu plates. In another inscription 
dated in the twenty-fourth year, f the Tamil praSasti 

t 118 of 1888. 


* 363 of 1917. 
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follows the usual form up to the conquest of Takkana- 
ladarn, and then proceeds to record transactions relating 
to princes of the blood royal, and Rajendra's relations 
with Ceylon and the Calukyas; this unique text which 
ends by calling him Rajakesari * is beset with many 
difficulties of interpretation, and as it is a copy of an 
earlier original, it is possible that a mistake has 
occurred in the re-engraving. Lastly, the account given 
of Rajendra's military achievements in the Sanskrit 
part of the Tiruvalangadu plates was written, quite 
obviously, f after all conquests were over, and by the 
side of indications gained from the different stages of 
the Tamil prasasti in different years, this Sanskrit 
account must be held to be of decidedly inferior 
import to the chronology of the reign. But the poet 
Narayana who composed the long Sanskrit prasasti 
is entitled to our admiration not only for his high 
literary quality but for the attention he gives to the 
facts of his patron's reign which is fuller than is usual 
with court-poets. In fact, his account forms, at several 
points, a valuable supplement to the Tamil prasasti. 

tyry early in Rajendra's reign, he appointed his 
son Rajadhiraja as yuvaraja to assist 
him in the work of the state^ Calcula¬ 
tions made from Riijadhiraja's records 
have led to the conclusion that this happened on some 
day between 15th March and 3rd December 1018 A.D., X 
most probably in the early months of the seventh year 
of Rajendra himself. For over twenty-five years from 
that date, father and son, Parakesari and Rajakesari 
ruled together and shared the burdens of empire. The 
inscriptions of Rajadhiraja, with the introduction 

# The mistake possibly arose from a Rajakesari also having ruled jointly 
with the king for some years before the date of the record ; but see infra , 

t ARE, 1906 II 13. t El, ix p. 218. 
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beginning tingdertam, give an account of the part 
played by this prince in the campaigns of his father, 
and up to about the twenty-sixth year of Rajadhiraja’s 
reign, his records must be understood to supplement 
those of Rajendra by giving an alternative description of 
more or less the same transactions from the standpoint 
of Rajadhiraja’s part in them. * In an inscription of 
his twenty-sixth year from Tirumalavadi which adopts 
the shorter form of his introduction, f Rajadhiraja’s 
umbrella of state is said to have functioned as if it were 
the shadow of the white umbrella of his father who con¬ 
quered with his army the Canges in the North, Ceylon 
in the South, Mahodai in the West and Ivadaram in the 
East. Tins clear statement that the son ruled in full regal 
state in the life-time of his father, and that for as many as 

twenty-six years, provides the key for 

princes as t ] ie proper understanding of an impor- 

administrators. r i 0 

taint aspect of Co]a history. Adopted m 
the first instance, possibly, as a device to obviate dispu¬ 
ted succession, the system of choosing a successor in 
the life-time of the ruling king and associating him, 
after a formal installation, in the discharge of important 
public duties pointed the way, under the stress of empire, 
to a more deliberate and extensive application of the 

* Jlwltzsch observed: “Rajadhiraja appears to have been coregent of (his 
predecessor Rajendra Cola 1) and cannot have exercised independent royal func¬ 
tions before the death of the other. It is in perfect accordance with this conclusion 
that his inscriptions which have been discovered so for are all dated in the later 
years of his reign viz., between the 26th and 32nd years. Sll. iii. P» 
When HuUasch said this, 172 of 1894 (TirukkaUikkimram) of the 26th year 
was the earliest record available. Since then, the tmgafcr introduction has been 
reported as found in 484 of 1925 (Year 10) and 392 of 1921 <year 18), but on 
examining the impressions of these records, I have found that they are both 
dated in the thirty-sixth year. It is possible, however, that some records (with 
early regnal years) which, though containing no prasastis , give imperial titles to 
Rajadhiraja c.g.* Tribhuvanacakravartin (241 of 1927) and Cakravartigal (124 csf 
1922), really belong to Rajadhiraja 1. See also 244, 245 ot 1929. 

f 75 of 1895 tl. 2-4. {SI/, v. 633). These lines seem to have been taken 
to mean no more than that Rajadhiraja inherited his kingdom from his father— 
ARE. 1913 II 26. 
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principle to the administrative arrangements of the 
empire. The princes of the blood royal who had come 
of age were appointed to positions of authority in the 
different provinces of the empire, care being taken to 
give to each the position suited to his capacity and 
talent. The person chosen as heir apparent was* 
distinguished from the rest by a formal installation, and 
by his higher status; in the case of Rajadhiraja, who 
was not the eldest son of Rajendra and must have been 
chosen as yuvaraja for his outstanding ability, his 
status is clearly implied by his separate historical 
introductions and by his titles even during his father's 
life-time. The contemporary Cola-Pandya viceroys, 
also Cola princes, either use no historical introductions 
in their inscriptions, or when they do so, adopt that of 
the ruling sovereign, Rajendra. In the early years of 
his reign Rajendra seems to have been assisted only 
by one such subordinate ruler with jurisdiction over 
the Pandya and the Kerala countries, besides the crown 
prince Rajadhiraja, though it is possible that in later 
years others were similarly recognized elsewhere, ft is 
probable that when chosen for such employment, the 
princes underwent an investiture of some sort which, 
among other things, conferred on them the right to wear 
coronets of their own, suited to their relative positions 
in the state. Rajadhiraja and his successor are said, in 
their inscriptions, also to have continued these arrano-e- 
merits. This wise system initiated by Rajendra I, by 
finding suitable occupation for the energies of restless 
princes of the royal family, doubtless allayed their 
discontent, diminished the chances of palace intrigues 
and revolutions, and at the same time brought new 
strength to the administration of an over-grown empire 
which was called upon to face many difficult problems, 
domestic and foreion. 

O 
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We shall bow trace the progress of Rajendra's 
conquests as recorded in the sources 
Early conquests. a k ove mentioned, accepting as our 

basis the precise indications of chronology in the 
tiru manni valara introduction. From this introduction 
we learn that up to the third year of his reign he had 
conquered Iditurai-nadu, Banavase (Vanavasi) encircled 
by a continuous hedge of forest, Kojlippakkai whose 
ramparts were surrounded by sulli trees, and Mannaik- 
kadakkam whose fortifications were unapproachable. 
Whether this account is a retrospective version of 
Rajendra’s invasion of Rattapadi of the year 1004 A.D. 
so vividly described in the Hottur record dated three 
years after it, or recounts a second campaign necessi¬ 
tated by the recovery of Satyasraya, cannot be decided 
with certainty. In any event., the campaign took place 
before 1008 A.D. because it was directed against 
Satyasraya himself, who was succeeded by Vikrama- 
ditya V about that year. Iditurai-nadu, Ededore 2000, 
“was a stretch of country between the rivers Krsna on 
the north and Tungabhadra on the south, comprising 
a large part of the present Raichur district.” * Kollip- 
pakkai was, doubtless, Kulpak, about 45 miles north¬ 
east of Hyderabad, “invariably termed Kollipaka in the 
inscriptions,” t and the centre of a 7000 district which 
was later on, at the beginning of the next century, ruled 
for some time by Somesvara III, as viceroy under his 
father Vikramaditya VI. Kulpak was still the centre of 
a province ruled by a governor under the Kakatlyas in 
the thirteenth century. In Mannaikkadakkain with 
its strong fortifications one may easily recognise the 
Manyakheta which according to the Kanyakumari 

• Fleet, EL xn pp. 295-6. 

f Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society , 1916, pp. 14 11 . See 
also I A. xiiv pp. 213-5. 
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inscription * became the sporting ground of Rajendra’s 
forces in battle. Manyakheta (Malkhed) must have 
suffered greatly in this invasion of Rajendra. In the 
closing years of Rastrakuta domination, it had been 
once sacked and plundered by the Paramara ruler of 
Millwa; and now, forty years later, tinder .the Caluk- 
yas, a worse fate overtook the unfortunate city. This 
must have weighed greatly with the Calukyas who, 
soon after, transferred the capital to Kalyani or 
Kalyanapura, 48 miles to the N. E. of Malkhed. f An 
inscription of Rajendra from the Trichinopoly district, 
dated in his third year, J mentions an incident in the 
fight with Satyasraya before Mannaikkadakkam. A 
certain $rutiman Nakkan Candran, a native of Orrattur, 
was ordered by the king's own mouth ( perumal tiruvciyal 
violiya) to attack the enemy’s elephant and apparently 
lost his life, and for his benefit a gift was made to the 
temple of Mahadeva in his native village of Orrattur. 
In this campaign, therefore, Rajendra crossed the 
Tungabliadra, carried the war into the heart of the 
Calukya country and attacked their very capital. It is 
not easy to see how these operations across the 
Tungabliadra could have been coupled with an attack 
on Banavase, long celebrated as the centre of Kadamba 
power, and then part of the W. Oajukya kingdom. 
Banavase lies much outside, and too far to the west 
of the line of advance indicated by the rest of this 
campaign; § and yet the language of the inscription 

* v. 70. 

f Fleet ascribes this to Somesvara I, Bom . Gaz. I, li pp, 427, 440 ; Eh 
xiii pp. 180-2, The transfer might have occurred earlier. 

t 515 of 1912. 

§ Dr. S.K. Aiyangar apparently finds no difficulty here. He says : t$ Having 
mastered possession of this debatable frontier of all South Indian history 
(Raichur doab), he proceeded northwards into the southernmost districts of the 
Ras^raklita country,” (italics min*- Gangaikonda Cola p. 544), It is possible 
that more than one army took the field at the same time. 
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seems to render it obligatory to treat the whole as one 
campaign, and the names mentioned as the different 
stages, though not in that order, of a single expedition. 
This and the date of the Hottur inscription go far to 
suggest that the data furnished by Rajendra’s inscrip¬ 
tions also belong to the war which was waged about 
1004 A.D. against Satyasraya by Rajaraja, and that in 
this war the advance of Rajendra against the 
Calukyas started from somewhere in the N.W. of 
Mysore, took a generally north-eastern line along the 
course of the Tungabhadra until the Raiehtir doab was 
reached, when a more northerly course was struck, arid 
Kulpak and Malkhed became the objects of attack. A 
mandapa at Tirnvorriyur called Mannuiikonda-^ola was 
among the mementos of this campaign. * 


<SL 


Ceylon War. 


The conquest of the whole of Ila-mandalam 
(Ceylon) is the next achievement men¬ 
tioned. As some of the inscriptions of 
the fifth yeav j" do not include this conquest, while 
others X do so, we may be sure that the wav against 
Ceylon was undertaken in the fifth year, A.D. 1017-18. 
The Mahawmw places the completion of the Cola 
conquest of Ceylon in the Bfith year of Mahinda V 
which falls also in A.D. 1017 according to the latest 
scheme of Ceylonese chronology established by 
Geiger. § About twelve years before this date, Rajaraja, 
taking advantage of the confusion in the island king¬ 
dom which arose from a military revolt against 
Mahinda V, had brought it under bis power with the 

* 103 of 1912. t SO of 1897; 439 of 1907 

X 4 of 1890; 257 of 1903. 585 of 1906 from EmbR<}i (also fifth year) 
carries the conquests further up to Sandimattlvu. But as the inscription men¬ 
tions the 25th year of the reign, it was engraved much later and is to be accepted 
with caution. 

§ C V. ii p. xivi. 
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exception of its remoter parts which were still held by 
the Singhalese. As a result of his expedition Rajendra 
claims to have captured the crown of the kings of 
Ceylon * the exceedingly beautiful crowns of their 
queens, the fine crown and the garland of India which 
the Pandya had previously deposited with them (the 
kings of Ceylon), and the whole lla-mandalam on the 
transparent sea. The Mahavamsa does not mince mat¬ 
ters and gives a straight account which confirms the 
claims made by Rajendra in his inscriptions: f 

“ In the six and thirtieth year of the king’s (Mahindu V’s) 
reign the Colas seized the mahesi, the jewels, the diadem that he 
had inherited, the whole of the (royal) ornaments, the priceless 
diamond bracelet, a gift of the gods, the unbreakable sword and the 
relic of the torn strip of cloth, f But the Ruler himself, who had 
fled in fear to the jungle, they captured alive, with the pretence of 
making a treaty. Thereupon they sent the Monarch and all the 
treasures which had fallen into their hands at once to the Cola 
Monarch. In the three fraternities and in all Lanka (breaking 
open) the relic chambers, (they carried away) many costly images 
of gold etc., and while they violently destroyed here and there all 
the monasteries, like blood-sucking yakkhas, they took all the 
treasures of Lanka for themselves. With Pullatthinagara as base, 
the Colas held sway over Rajarattha as far as the locality known as 
Rakkhaprisanakantha. . . . King Mahinda dwelt twelve years 

in the Cola land and entered into heaven in the forty-eighth year 
(from his ascent of the throne.)” 

* Ilultzsch (5//. iii p. 28) translates : “ the crown of the king of Ilam (who 
was as tempestuous as) the sea in fighting." But in the phrase: “ poru-kadal- 
t laliarasar-tamadiyum," poruluulal is an attribute, not of ‘ arasar,' but of 
llam'. See/?/, ix p.233. The plurals in 'arasar' ‘ and ‘ avar deuiyar ’ are 
meant to show that .the hereditary crown is intended. See extract from the 
MV. which follows. 

t CV. Ch. 55 w. 16 ff. The three preceding verses talk of a horse-dealer 
informing the Cola king of the confusion in the island and bringing about the 
invasion : this part of the story perhaps applies to Rajariija’s invasion which 
is not otherwise noticed by the MV. 

t CktnnapallikadhUtuka which Geiger thinks might have been a Buddha 
relic, highly prized, among the regalia of the Singhalese kings. Wijesimha trans¬ 
lates: “and the Sacred forehead band," 
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Rajendra thus succeeded in getting hold of the 
Pandyan regalia left behind by Rajasimha, which 
Parantaka I had sought and failed to secure. The Cola 
inscriptions are silent on the details of the conquest and 
draw a veil over the pillage of Lanka so vividly chro¬ 
nicled in the Ceylonese annals, though one inscription 
apparently mentions Mahinda’s submission to the Cola 
king after he was transported to the mainland. * 
liajeudra's success was complete, and the whole of the 
island became a Cola province. We have some inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajendra at Polonnaruwa and in the Colombo 
museum with the tiru manni valara introduction f ; but 
these are in a very damaged condition, and valuable 
only as furnishing clear epigrapluical confirmation of 
Rajendra’s conquest and rule in Ceylon. Several Hindu 
temples, De vales devoted to Siva and to Visnu, have 
been discovered in the vicinity of Polonnaruwa; these 
are built of stone and in the Tamil Cola style of archi¬ 
tecture, and all of them must have been constiucted 
in this period of Cola rule in the island. The Mahaoamm 
adds that twelve years after Rajendra’s invasion, possi¬ 
bly also after the death of Mahinda V, his son Kassapa 
who had been brought up in secret by the Singhalese 
for fear of the Colas, became the centre of a national 
resistance against the Tamil power, and that, after a 
six month’s war in which a great number of Damilas 
■were killed by the Singhalese forces, he succeeded in 
making Rohana once more independent of the Tamil 
province and ruled it as Vikkamabahu I for a period of 
twelve years (1029-41 A.D.). The events of Vikkama¬ 
bahu’s reign belong to a later stage of Rajendia s line 
and may be reserved for further consideration at the 

proper place. 

• 642 of 1909 (yr. 7). 

i 595', 618 of 1912 (S If. iv 1389 i 1414). 
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(in his sixth year, * A.D. 1018, Rajendra seized the 
heirloom of the Kerala monarch inclu¬ 
ding the crown praised by many and 
rightfully worn by him, and the garland emitting red 
rays, f He also took the “ many ancient islands, whose 
old, great guard was the ocean which makes the 
conches resound.” / In the next year, he captured the 
crown of pure gold worthy of Tiru (LaksmI) that had 
been deposited in Sandimattivu, in view of its strong 
fortress, by Parasurama who, roused in war, had 
uprooted the kings (of the world) twenty-one times. 
Some light is thrown on these rather obscure transac¬ 
tions by the account of Rajendra’s southern campaign 
given by the Tiruvalangadu plates and by a single 
stone inscription of the tenth year § which gives an 
account of Rajendra’s policy in the Pandya country, 
not found in the other stone records of the reign. The 
Tiruvalangadu plates say: 


<SL 


“This famous and heroic king, possessed of a powerful 
army and bent upon the performance of meritorious deeds with 
heaps of money acquired by his own arm, then set his heart 
upon a digvijaya . 

Accordingly after arranging for the protection (in his 
absence) of his own capital, the unrivalled king Uttama Cola first 
started in the direction marked by Trisanku (the south) desirous of 
conquering the Pandya king. 


The commander (< dandanCitha ) of the ornament ( tilaka ) to 
the Solar race (Rajendra) (thereupon) struck the Pandyan king who 
had a great force; and the Pandya abandoned his home in fright 
and fled for refuge to the Malaya mountain, the abode of-Agastya, 

* 22 of 1895 ; 211 of 1911. 

t Erjpadai means 'victorious army'; ‘ Sengadir-malat* may be taken more 
literally as above instead of being understood as meaning the sun. Contra Hultzsch 
El. ix. p. 233. 

t 29 of 1897 (SI/, ii 82) ; 74 of 1907 (yr. 8), 

§ 363 of 1917. vv. 89-97. 
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Rajaraja’s son, the master of policy, took possession of the 
bright spotless pearls, the seeds of the spotless fame of the Pandya 
kings. 

After establishing there his own son, Sri Cola-Pandya, for 
the protection of the Pandya country, the light of the Solar race 
then proceeded to the conquest of the West. 

Having heard of the ignominy sustained by kings at the 
hands of Bhargava in battle, this proud king, not finding him 
(Bhargava) on the face of the earth, developed a desire to conquer 
the land created by him. 

Who else, other than this supreme lord (Paramesvara) can 
entertain the thought in his mind of subjugating (lit. humiliating) 
that ancient land protected by the glory of the^ ornament of the 
Bhrgukula and free from the inroads of enemies ? 

The fearless Madhurantaka crossed the Sahya (mountain) 
and forthwith set upon the Kerala in great force, and there ensued 
a fierce battle which brought ruin upon kings. 

After having (thus) conquered the Kerala king and harrowed 
the land guarded by the austerities of the lord of the Blirgus, 
the prince returned to his capital, the abode of prosperity.” 

It may be doubted if by this campaign Rajendra 
added any new territory to his dominions. The 
Pandya and Kerala countries had been conquered by 
Rajavaja very early in bis reign, and ‘ the many anci¬ 
ent islands ’ towards its end. These 
n° new islands were the Maldives; the obscure 

conquests. gandimattlvu of legendary fame is 

apparently to be sought also among the islands of the 
Arabian sea. The effective hold retained by Rajavaja 
on his southern conquests becomes clear from Ins 
numerous records in the Pandya country and from 
an inscription of the third year of Rajendra men¬ 
tioning an endowment in Timvisalur by the queen 
of a Pandya ldng called SrivaUuvar. While the 1 amil 
prahsti of Rajendra mentions some new achievements 

* 46 of 1907. 
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of the king in Ceylon and Kerala, tlie most consider¬ 
able among them being the seizure of the regalia of 
the different kingdoms of the south, it has nothing to 
say on Pandyan affairs. The vague statements of the 
Tiravalangadu plates that the Pandyan king fled to the 
Agastya hill and that Rajendra took his pearls are too 
conventional to be accepted literally 5 a stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the tenth year, * however, confirms the state¬ 
ment of the copper-plates that the king established his 


own son in Madura as his viceroy with 


viceroy appointed ^ f j t [ e Cola-Pandya and also states 

at Madura. * , . , r , 


that Rajendra built a palace in Madura 


by, whose weight the earth became unsteady.’ The 
same inscription implies that Rajendra repeated his 
father's performance at Kandalur-salai. This Pandyan 
viceroy, who was soon after plaoed in charge of the 
Kerala country as well, was Jatavarman Sundara Cola- 
Pandya to whose time belong the largest number of 
the Cola-Pandya inscriptions so far known. 

An inscription f of Rajendra informs us that in his 


twenty-fourth regnal year, the emperor 
made a grant of land to the temple 
built at Mannarkovil (Tinnevelly) by 




vinnagar, and that this grant was to take exfect from 
the fifteenth year of Jatavarman Sundara Cola-Pandya. 
Assuming that the fifteenth year of the viceroy fell 
either in the twenty-fourth year of the emperor or 
possibly a little earlier, Jatavarman Sundara Cola- 
Pandya must have been appointed viceroy about the 
sixth or seventh year of Rajendra, a date which fits in 
with the indications furnished by the Tiruvalangadu 
plates taken along with the Tamil prasasti. The 

* 363 of 1917. t 112 of 1905 


<SL 
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Mannarkovil inscription is also valuable in other res¬ 
pects. It shows that the viceroys enjoyed almost regal 
status and were allowed officially to issue orders dated 
in their own years of office. It also indicates the close 
contact maintained between the headquarters of the 
empire,—Rajendra was residing in his palace at Kanci- 
puram when this gift was made,—and the viceregal 
courts. Lastly, the jurisdiction of the Cola-Pandya 
viceroy over the Cera country is clearly seen in the 
Cera king building a temple in the Pandya country 
and naming it after the Co]a emperor. From his inscrip¬ 
tions we see that Jatavarman Sundara Cola-Pandya 
ruled as viceroy for at least twenty-three years, up to 
about A. I). 1040. One of the latest * of these inscrip¬ 
tions opens with the j pra§asti of Rajendra himself, 
ttiru manni valara). Another states that Sueindram 
in Nahjinad (South Travancore) came to be called 
Sundara-sola-caturvedimangalam after the viceroy, f 
One curious fact not easy to explain is the record of a 
grant at Kottar (near Nagercoil) in south Travancore 
by an Eastern Calukya prince who called himself 
Sarvalokasraya Sri Visnuvardhana Maharaja alias 
Calukya Vijayaditya Vikkiyanna. The inscription is 
dated in the 11th year of Sundara Cola-Pandya X i- e -i 
about A. D. 1029. Kottar was a strong fortress of 
strategic importance in those days and the Colas 
maintained a strong garrison there ; it is quite possible 
that an Eastern Calukya prince who held an important 
place in the army lived in Kottar for some years. But 
his identity is uncertain in the extreme. 

In the years A. D. 1021 and 1022, Rajendra 
resumed the war against the Western 
Calukya War. Qahikya power. Jayasimha, who had 

succeeded his brother Vikramaditya V about 1016 A.D., 
f TAS. iv pp. 134-5. t 44 of 1896. 
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was displaying unwonted energy in recovering territory 
lost to the Colas in previous wars. The Bajagiimve 
inscription of 1019 describes him as defeating the 
Colas and the Ceras, * and this is borne out by the 
presence of his inscriptions about this time in Bellary 
and the N. W. of Mysore, f Rajendra’s war against 
Jayasimha is described in his Tamil prasasti in the 
following terms: 

“ (He captured) the seven and a half lakhs of Rattapadi 
(which was) strong by nature, and vast quantities of treasure, 
together with the inestimable reputation of Jayasimha who, out 
of fear and to his great disrepute, turned his back at Musangi 
and hid himself. ” $ 

The assertion that the whole of Rattapadi fell into 
the hands of Rajendra is, of course, a gross exagge¬ 
ration. In fact, in the Cola inscriptions of this period, 
this is no more than a conventional way of recording 
some temporary advantage gained in the field against 
the Calukyas. The rest of the statements in the 
praSasti seem to be true. There was an engagement 

* Fleet DKD. 436. 

f Rangachan~ Bellary 279, 471; EC. vii Sk. 220, 307. 

X Hultzsch translates- 1 payango^u palimiga 1 into w out of fear and full of 
vengeance. ” (,£/. ix p. 233). Pali means * vengeance * in some contexts ; but 
here it has surely another meaning: * disrepute ’. The idea is that by his flight 
he lost his reputation as king or warrior. The phrase * navamdikknlap-perumali- 
galum f is not clear. Hultzsch understands this independently of the Rat|apa<ji 
campaign, and translates : “ the principal great mountains (which contained) 
the nine treasures (of Kubera).” This flawless literal rendering is not 
intelligible, and Hultzsch has not explained what he understands by it. Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar is inclined, on the other hand, to see a place name of unknown 
identity in Navanidhi-kula, like Namanaikkonam, Pailcappalli and Masuni-desa. 
(Sewell -Historical Inscriptions p, 65, n.) But unlike konam , pallt and d?sa, an 
ending in kula seems most unlikely for a place name. I think the whole ex¬ 
pression is a rhetorical way of stating that much treasure fell into the hands of 
Rajendra, 1 ICulap-peru-malaigal ' suggest, by recalling the 1 Kulaparvatas ’ of 
legend, the vastness of the treasure ; and * navanidhi , ' though usually employed 
of the insignia of Kubera, is introduced here to suggest the variety of the 
treasures of the Cajukya monarch, cf. kulcidhanam-akhilam yasasca muk/v# 
bhayam avalambya palayanam cakTira (v. 105) of the same context in the Tiru- 
ValangTicfu plates. 
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at Musangi or Muyangi, as it is spelt variously in tlie 
inscriptions, and Jayasimha certainly did not get the 
best of it. Musangi was most probably the same as 
Uccangidrug in the Bellary district. * To a descrip¬ 
tion of this campaign the Tiruvalangadu plates devote 
a considerable number of well-turned verses in the 
best Kavya style, and though there are ten such 
verses, f we leai-n on the whole less about the actual 
occurrences in the war from these than from the few 
lines of the Tamil praGasti translated above. The king 
started from Kancipuram on his march against the 
Ratta country, there was fierce battle between the 
forces of the Cola king and those of Jayasimha, the 
latter fled to the forests and Rajendra returned to his 
capital with much booty. Typical of the turns of 
thought of the composer and suggestive of the date 
of composition is the verse : | 

“ It may be no wonder that the fire of his anger burst into 
a flame as it came into contact with the descendant of Taila. This, 
however, is strange that, having crossed the waters of all the 
oceans, it (the fire of his anger) consumed the enemy fuel 
( dvimdindhanci.) 

Despite his defeat at Musangi, and the consequent 
boast of Rajendra that he captured Rattapadi, Jaya¬ 
simha was successful in retaining his hold on his terri¬ 
tory up to the Tungabhadra, if not beyond. The Miraj 
grant dated in A.D. 1024 shows that Jayasimha was 
then in possession of Ededore 2000 and affirms that he 
had regained it after driving out the strong Cola, lord 
of the five Dravidas. § 

* SIX ii p. 94-5. n. 4. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thinks Maski more likely. 

f 99-108. t v. 101, SXX. iii p. 423. 

§ XA. viii 18; Fleet DKD. 436; EX. xii pp. 295-6. Krishna Sastri’s 
translation of verse 103 of the Tiruvalanga<Jn plates is wrong in implying 
that the Ra^araja lost his life in the war ; parikhandiici means * defeated \ not 
4 cut to pieces. * 
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The next campaign undertaken by Rajendra 
was the northern expedition in quest 

The Ganges Q f q le Q. an g eSi J n the words of tile 

expedition. D 

Tiruvalangadu plates : * 

“The light of the Solar race (Rajendra), mocking 
Bhagiratha who by the force of his austerities caused the descent 
of the Gangft, set out to sanctify his own land with the waters of 
that stream brought (thither) by the strength of his arm. ” f 

\judging from its duration, this campaign which 

lasted less than two years, X in which so many 
kingdoms of the north are stated to have felt the strength 
of Rajendra’s troops, could hardly have been more than 
a hurried raid across a vast stretch of country. And 
the Tiruvalangadu plates state explicitly that the expe¬ 
dition was led by one of the king's generals and that 
Rajendra met him on his return somewhere on the 
banks of the Goduvarf/§ The events of the campaign 
as narrated in the same source may he summed up 
as follows : After crossing many streams by making the 
elephants in his army serve as bridges across them, the 
commander of Vikrama Cola’s forces first fell upon 
the strong army of Indraratha and took possession of 

* v. 109. 

t Dr. S.K. Aiyangar is fond of the notion that the scholarly Rajendra, 
Painjita-Coja as he was, had his imagination fired by a study of the Cera Sen- 
guttuvan’s exploits as narrated in the Silappadikaratn . ( Gangai-konda-Cola 
p. 548). We may wonder whether Rajendra was such a Quixote ! 'J he poet 
Narayana has made another guess {utprlkfi1), not less plausible, of Rajendra’s 
motive. And we have no record of the table-talk of Rajundra or of his reminis¬ 
cences. But is there anything calling for an explanation ? The ideal of ancient 
Indian monarchy was uttheina and vijigi$7i \ the power of a king was held to be 
in proportion to the extent of territory conquered and the number of victorious 
raids led by him into foreign territory. 

t 476 of 1911 (year 11) mentions it; records of the tenth year do not. The 
detailed account first appears in the twelfth year S/A i, 68 ; 467 of 1908. 

§ vv. no, 118. 

H Note this surname of Rajendra. 
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the territory of that ornament to the Lunar race of 
kings; then he captured the vast treasures of Rana- 
siira and entered the land of Dharmapala and subdued 
him also; thereby, he reached the Ganges and caused 
the water of the river to he brought by the conquered 
kings to his sovereign lord Madhurantaka, whom he 
met on the banks of the Godavari after conquering 
Mahlpaia and taking away his fame together with 
many precious jewels. Then the valourous Rajendia 
struck the evil-minded Otta king and his younger 
brother and forced from him a tribute of rutting 
elephants. Thereupon, after himself killing an ele¬ 
phant that charged him while he was seated on the 
back of another, the king returned to his own splendid 
capital.) The Tamil prasasti records the same transac¬ 
tions, almost in the same order, but with much more 
detail, as follows: * * * § 

“ (He seized) Sakkarakkdttam, whose warriors were brave; 
Madttra-mantjalam destroyed in a trice, T the prosperous city of 
Na-manailc-konam with its dense groves, { Pahcap-palH whose 
warriors (bore) cruel bows, § Masuni-desa with its green 
fields 1; a largo heap of family-treasures together with many 
(other) treasures (which he carried away), after having captured 
Indmratha of the ancient race of the moon, ^together with (his) 
family, in a fight which took place (at) Adinagar, || (a city) 

* Se<* EL ix p. 233,. The notes below explain the variations in my rendering. 

t Hultzsch has : u whose forts (bore) banners which (touched) the clouds, 
which has no support from the text. 

t The translation here is based on the reading in 176 of 1923 : ' Xaiiti^ai 
valanagar flJTifHaitaikkoficitftutti . 

§ Another form has 1 veHjiita virar ' for * veHjilat-virar. 

1j Read : “ pTHadaip-paUina- inasuni-d'sam " (SJI. ii 20 1. > and p. 108) 
for ' pasudaip-pala-nan-mHiuni-d"isant ’ (HolUsch) of the Tirumalai rock ; or 
translate “ MiUuni-desa celebrated for fruits (amidst) green foliage. 

|| Read : " Jdi-nagar-vaiyir-candira ” etc., where " vaiyin ” is the locative 
case ending, not to be read ' nagaravaiyil ' as has been done. 
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whose greti f ame knew no decline *; Odda-visaya which was 
difficult of approach on account of its dense forest defence T ; the 
good Kosalai-nadu, where Brahmins assembled ; Tandabutti, in 
whose gardens bees abounded, (land which he acquired) after 
having destroyed Dharmapala (in) a hot battle; Takkanaladam, 
whose fame reached (all) directions, (and which he occupied) after 
having forcibly attacked Ranasura ; Yangala-desa, where the 
ram water never stopped, (and from which) Govindacandra fled, 
having descended (from bis) male elephant ; elephants of rare 
strength, women and treasure, (which he seized) after having 
been pleased to put to flight in a hot battle-field the strong 
Mahipala f together with Sangu who wore the anklet (of valour) ; 
XJttiraladam (on the shore of) the expansive ocean (producing) 
pearls ; and the Ganga whose waters bearing fragrant flowers § 
dashed against the bathing places ( tlrtha ). ” 

ihe facts that Sakkarakkottam was the first 

Position of ven g r. P^ ice ta ^ en ^7 Rajendra's army in the 
course of this campaign, and that the 
king met his victorious general on the banks of the 
Godavari on his way back at the end of the cam¬ 
paign imply that the Vengl kingdom retained under 
Rajendra the same relation of close subordinate 
alliance with the Coja empire which it had held in 
Rajaraja's time. 

* This seems better for ' ayarvil van-klrtti Idinagar *, than ' which was 
famous for unceasing abundance ’ (Hultzsch). W 

t - Milai ’ is a synonym for kUvarkndu ' ■ ManimVtalai , xxviii, 1. 25. 

, , \ [i u - ka l a rrcang,c-voiadal MayipManai" (Tanjore SII. ii on 

plate. Hultzsch s talk of ‘ ear-rings, slippers and bracelets ’ of MaMpakl! 

T1T L o°n,i , Pl ‘T e ; ° fte, ‘ alS ° " todu-kadar-cangod-aial MahipUan “ 
(478 of 1902), where sangu may mean conch (sankha) 

§ Verimalar for 1 veri-manal * in some copies. 

J1 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar suggests that this campaign started from Kulpak the 
“1^“ ° RSjfadra’s earlier campaigns, or "from somewhere not’far 

off, KGangat-ko^a-Cola p. 549). There is no evidence, however, to show that 

Hvde\r? beCame m3Ster ° f th6 W ’ atluk y a te "itory in the present 

clt V S ° aS tO0rfianise and despatch a large army from there on a 
a ipaign of aggressive warfare into foreign territory. And the Tiruvalan-ndu 
p ates are explicit, as Dr. Aiyangar has himself noticed (ibid, p. 547) that (he 
expedition started from the Coja capital. ^ ’ 8t tU 
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Sakkarakkottam has been identified with Cakra- 
kotya which finds mention in a Naga- 



Sakkarak- 

kot^am. 


k "° Uam ' dated AD. 1065, and its modern re¬ 
presentative is probably Citrakuta or Citrakota, 8 miles 


from Rajapura where the copper-plates were found. 
Rajapura, the capital of Bastar, is itself 22 miles 
north-west of Jagadalpur, on the bank of the Indravati 
river. * Sakkarakkottam and the places that follow 
up to Masuni-desam have thus to be sought in the 
territory contiguous to the VSngl kingdom to the 
north-west of it. Masuni-desam literally me a,ps the land 
of the snakes; the kings of the Chmdaka iainily 
represented by the Rajapura plates, called themselves 
Naga-vamSo-dbhava (bom of the Cobra rac^ : am 
Bhogavati-pura-varesvara (lord of Bhogavatl, the best 
of cities); in a later stone inscription of Saka 1140, 
one of them is called Sri- bhujagavara-bhusana-malm- 
raiulu, f Ike maharaja who was the ornament of the 
race of the best of serpents. It is perfectly reason¬ 
able to suppose that by Masuni-desam is meant the land 
W these kingrs. On this assumption, Madurai- 



rantaka. 


Of Indraratha of the lunar race, whose defeat at 
Idinagar led to the surrender of the 
indraratha. 0dda ( ° 0rissa) comxtry and the (southern) 

Kosala, nothing can be added to Kielhorn’s sugges¬ 
tion § that he might be the same as the opponent oi 


* EL ix pp. 178-9. 
J ibid p. 180,1. 29. 


f ibid p. 163. 

§ EL vii List p. 120 n. 3. 
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Bhoja of Dhaxii mentioned in the Udaipur inscription. * 
The Tamil inscription says that after the capture 

Dimhbhui ti °* Kosalai-nadu, the Cola general at¬ 
tacked and overthrew in order Dharma- 
pala of Dandabhukti, Ranasura of southern Lada and 
Govindacandra of Yangala before he fought with 
Mahlpala of Uttara-lada and reached the Ganges. The 
Tiruvalangadu plates, on the other hand, state that the 
attack on Ranasura preceded that on Dharmapala, and 
that the overthrow of Dharmapala led the Cola general 
to the banks of the Ganges. They also imply that the 
conquest of Mahlpala was achieved on the return 
march. Obviously, both these accounts cannot be true, 
and as a choice has to be made, the Tamil prasasti 
which was recorded almost immediately after the cam¬ 
paign must be accepted as the more authentic. On this 
basis, “ most probably Dandabhukti was the march-land 
between Orissa and Bengal,” f and its ruler Dharma¬ 
pala, of whom we know nothing more than his name, 
may have been a relative of Mahlpala, the powerful 
Pala ruler of Bengal at the time. The language of the 
Tamil inscription appears to suggest, $ what seems 
likely even otherwise, that Mahlpala had a sort of 

# S. K. Aiyangar says that ‘ 5a din agar of Tamil, hitherto read Tuli- 
nagar, Jajnagar of the Muhammadan historians/ is no other than Yayatinagar, 
identified with Rinka T>y Hiralal and said to have been founded by one of the 
early itesari kings of Orissa. (< $angai-lsonda*Cdla p. 550). But he does not 
say how he gets his new reading 5adinagar. The Tirumalai rock inscription 
clearly has “ vankirtti-yUdinagar »' (El. ix p. 232, plate 1. 8) and the Tanjore 
record equally clearly ’* vankirtti Adinagar” (SII. ii plate 3, 1. 5, end) • 

‘ vankirttiy-y&dinagar ' is often found (77, 78, 78 A of 1895) and vankirtti- Ay Z- 
dingar* in 171 of 1894—all of years 16 and 17. One may doubt also whether 
the rather colourless ‘ pTisurar sir ’ applied to Kos'alai-nacju is susceptible 
of bearing the interpretation put on it by Dr. Aiyangar who sees in it some 
of the consequences of the invasions of Muhammad of Ghazni (ibid). 

t K.D. Banerji - Falas of Bengal p. 71. 

X Contra R. D. Banerji: " The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola 1 
shows that the ancient Gaufla and Vanga had become divided into a large 
number of small kingdoms ” (ibid. p. 69.) 5 
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supremacy over the other chiefs named in this context 
and that the overthrow of Dharmapala, RanasTira * and 
Govindacandra led to the final struggle in which 
Mahlpata was captured together with another person 
called &angu, perhaps his commander. Lada (Radha) 
was the ancient name of a part of Bengal, which was 
hounded on the north by the Ganges, the divisions of 
Bengal across the river being known as Mithila and 
Varendra. '(* The conquest of Vangala apparently def¬ 
lected the course of the Cola army a little to the east, 
and for the rest of it, its march was due North from 
the land of Southern Kosala. J 

1 There is nothing incredible in this record of an 
audacious raid into the northern coun- 
The campaign tr i es ordered by Rajendra and carried 
out so thoroughly by his dandandtha. 
It is possible that small successes were magnified into 
great, victories and that any reverses sustained were 
glozed over; it is certain that the statement of the 
Tiruvalangadu plates § that the water of the Ganges 
was carried to Rajendra by the defeated kings of the 
north at the bidding of the Cola general is a boast 
without foundation. , But of the substantial correctness 
of the story in its essentials we can entertain no doubt 
whatever. Partly on account of his imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the political geography of the period, and 
more on account of the embellishments introduced 
into the story by his own imagina- 

Its nature. y en k a yy a greatly underrated the 

* A Lak$mls5ra was sa mast-a(aviha-mmanta-eakra-cndamani in the reign 
of Ritmapala, {ibid p, 72.) 

t ibid. pp. 72-73 ; cf Prabodha-candrodaya, Act ii, where we have : nunam- 

gyant daksinavadha-pradesa-dagato-bhavisyuti, and Goudam rastram-anuttamam 
nirupama tatuipi Radhapuri. 

J See note A at the end of the chapter. 
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veracity of the inscriptions of Rajendra, and held that 
the expedition was nothing- more than a pilgrimage to 
the Ganges. * Though the fetching of the water of 
the Ganges was perhaps present from the beginning as 
the object of the expedition, f the motive behind it was 
undoubtedly an exhibition of the power of the Cola 
empire and a demonstration of its strength to the rulers 
oi Northern India. Such digvijayas were undertaken 
by all powerful monarchs in India and were enjoined 
upon them by the political code of the country. The 
aim of the expedition was then not merely getting 
down the water of the Ganges to the Cola capital, but 
doing so after establishing a right of way, so to sa} r , 
across territories outside the empire by a strong 
show of force. This becomes clear from the statement 
that at the end of the expedition Rajendra erected a 
‘ liquid pillar of victory * (jalatnayam jayastambham ) 
in his capital with the waters of the Ganges in the form 

Effects. of tlie tank Colaganga. J “ The in¬ 

vasion of the great southern conqueror 
Rajendra Cola I/’ says R.D. Banerji, “ seems to have 
left some permanent marks in Bengal. . . . Some 
obscure Kainata chief seems to have followed Rajendra 
Cola I and settled in western Bengal . . . From 

him was descended Samantasena, who is generally 
taken to be the founder of the Sena dynasty § The 

* ASI. 1911-12 pp. 173-4. Venkayya makes a gratuitous assumption that 
the water of the Ganges was taken at Allahabad, and identifies Laija with 
Berar. He says : " As we cannot imagine that all Northern India was conquered 
by Rajendra Coja's general in about a year, the only reasonable alternative 
seems to be that a few previously chosen tracts of country were actually invaded 
and il the inhabitants offered any resistance, a regular war was gone through. 
The names of the remaining territorial divisions with their rulers were ascer¬ 
tained and included in the list of kings overcome. . . . The exact course 

which these roving pilgrims followed in Northern India cannot be easily traced at 
present ” (p. 174). 

t v. 109 of the Tiruvalanga<Ju plates. 

J ibid v. 124, § PTilas of Bengal pp. 73,99. 
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Karnatas of Mithila probably had a similar origin. 
A commentary, of uncertain date, to the Siddhanta- 
saravali of Trilocana Sivacarya mentions the fact that 
Rajendra imported Saivas from the banks of the 
Ganges into his own kingdom and established them 
in Kancipura and in the Cola country. * * * § 

Rajendra's overseas expedition against Kadaram 
is mentioned for the first time in his 

The KaJaram inscriptions <>f the fourteenth year, f 

campaign. 1 i t 

While the Tiruvalangadu plates dis¬ 
miss this achievement in a half verse which merely 
records that the king conquered Kataha with his 
powerful troops that, had crossed the ocean, % the Tamil 
jirasasti gives a detailed narrative of the expedition 
and its course in the following words : § 

“ (Who) having despatched many ships in the midst of the 
rolling sea and having caught Sangrama-vijayottunga-varman, the 
king of Kadaram, together with the elephants in his glorious 
army, If (took) the large heap of treasures, which (that king) 

* Verso ill, end of Anantasambhu's gloss (Madras Mss. Library). In two 
verses introduced by the glossator with the words ' atra purvakathn-prasan- 
S ah ,’ Rajendra is said to have himself gone to bathe in the Ganges. Krishna 
Sastri wrongly ascribes these statements to the SiMhantasTirUvali itself and sug¬ 
gests that the worlc was composed in Rajendra s time and under Iris patronage. 
S/I, iii introduction p. 22. 

f 213 of 1911. I am not sure of the correctness of the date in a record 
from Majttr of the 13th year (EC. ix cp. 84) which also gives the full 
introduction. There is a fragment dated in the 11th year from Kurubn.ru 
(Mysore) mentioning the conquest of Ka4aratn (EC. x ct. 47). Tut the date 
is obviously too early; perhaps an instance of a gift of the 11th year 
recorded some years later. 

* v. 123. 

§ SIL ii p. 109. The notes that follow explain my differences with 
Hnltzsch. 

51 The conjecture ‘ vakiyam ' (p. 107 n. 5) docs not help. The reading 
in other records 1 vUgaiyam ’ is quite good, 1 hagai victory, am is 
expletive. Porukadal, ‘ fighting ocean ’ is a common expression for * army ’. 
< KwnMhari ’ means ‘ elephant with the kumba, the globular front.’ 
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had rightfully accumulated; (captured) with noise the (arch called) 
Vidyadhara-torana at the “ war-gate ” of his extensive city * ; 
Sri Vijaya f with the “jewelled wicket- gate ” J adorned with 
great splendour and the “ gate of large jewels ” ; Panriai with 
water in its bathing ghats § ; the ancient Malaiyur with the 
strong mountain for its rampart If ; Mayirudingam, surrounded 
by the deep sea (as) by a moat; Ilangasdka (i.e. Lankasoka) 
undaunted (in) fierce battles ; Mapappalam having abundant (deep) 
water as defence ; Meyijimbangam, having fine walls as defence ; 
Valaippanduru having vilappanduru (?) || ; Talaittakkolam praised 
by great men (versed in) in the sciences ; Madamalingam, firm 
in great and fierce battles ; Ilamuridesam, whose fierce strength 
rose in war ** ; Manakkavaram, in whose extensive flower gar¬ 
dens honey was collecting IT ; and Kadftram, of fierce strength, 
which was protected by the deep XX sea, 

* Hultzsch has : 4 extensive city of the enemy, * The Tanjore text 

* Tirttavanahanagar * can hardly give his meaning. I take it to he 4 arttu -t- 
avan + ahanagar * . The tempting suggestion of Coedes, that this and the 
following phrases may be attributes of 5rivi§aya (. BEFEO . xviii No. 6 p. 5 n. X) 
has been partly accepted by me. 

f See EL ix p. 231, 

X 1 Pudavam 4 is a * small gate-way ' in a larger door, a wicket. 

§ * Pannai * means ‘ cultivated land 1 (maruda-nilam). There may after 
all be no proper name here, but only 4 the well-watered fields ’ of Sri Vijaya. 

1 This translation seems more literal than * (with) a fort situated on a 
high hill ’ for u van-?nalai*ureyil. ” 

i| * Possessing (both), cultivated land (?) and jungle * Ilultzsch, Though 
4 turn * means 4 low jungle, ’ the meaning of the whole phrase is by no 
means clear. 

* # 4 Was subdued by a vehement (attack),' Hultzsch. The text is 
4 kalamudir - kadundiral ’ which means that the fierce strength (< hadundiral ) 
increased {mndfr) in fighting or war (JzalUm). 

Tt 44 Whose flower gardens (resembled) the girdle (of the nymph) of the 
southern region, ” Ilultzsch. Though I am not sure how this curious trans¬ 
lation was reached by Hultzsch, I suspect that he took the phrase 

* f&nakkavBrpolil' to be composed of 4 ten -fnakkan + var + poliland even so 
the translation is forced. In truth it is ten+ nalcka + var +polil, the terms 
meaning respectively 4 honey 4 laughing * 4 long' and 4 flower-garden .* 

tt ‘Todu-kadal' is rendered by Hultzsch into 4 the neighbouring sea.* 
But 4 todu ' in the sense of 4 touch ' is a late form ; and 4 todu-kadal f is 
a classic phrase containing an allusion to the story of the sea being dug 
out by the sons of Sagara; todu 9 means 4 to dig.' 
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No clearer measure can be required of the prog¬ 
ress made in our knowledge of South 
Progress Indian history during the last genera- 

in its. elucidation. , , 

tion than the difference between what 
was known of this expedition before and what we 
make of it now. The text of Rajendra’s inscription was 
recovered and published in 1891 * by Hultzsch. The 
larger Leyden grant had been known already tor 
some years, and Hultzsch recognised at once in 
Sangrama-vijayottnnga-varman of Rajendra’s inscrip¬ 
tion" a successor of Mara - vijayottunga-varman of 
Kataha or Kidaram of the Leyden grant. But his search 
for this place extended no further than the southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, and strangely 
enough, as it now appears, he overlooked the facts that 
Rajendra’s expedition was a naval war and that the 
Pandya country had been conquered and subjected 
to the Cfda sway several years before the date of this 
expedition ; and he identified Kidaram with the 
“ headquarters of a talluqa of the Ramnad zaxnin- 
dari in the Madura district, f ” Even as late as 
1903, though a great advance had been made by him 
fi’om his original position, Hultzsch was still far from 
the mark when lie said: t “ Of the numerous places 
which are mentioned in connection with this expedi¬ 
tion, Mr. Venkayya has identified two, viz., Nakka- 
varam and Pappalam. The former is the Tamil 
name of the Nicobar islands, § and according to the 
Mahavamsa (lxxvi, 63) Papphala was a port in Raman- 
na, i.e., the Talaing country of Burma. Hence Ka<ja- 
ram will have to be looked for in farther India. hoi 

» SII. ii. 20. 

t ibid p. 106. 

X Sid. Hi p. 195. 

§ This had been noted in Hobson-Jobs on. BfrFEO. xviii 6. p. 6 ? n. *>. 
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some years thereafter, Rajendra’s expedition was held 
to have been directed against the kingdom of Pegu, 
and the archaeologists of Burma even announced 
their discovery of two octagonal granite pillars near 
Pegu, which were identified by them “ with the 
Jayastambha or pillars of victory set up by Rajendra 
Cola who overran Pegu in 1025-27 A. D.” * * * § It was only 
in 1918 that Coedes brought together in his cogent 
and lucid paper La Royaime de Sri Vijaya f evidence 
accumulated along various lines by several years of 
study on the part of many scholars, discussed fully 
the identification of the places mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Rajendra's campaign, and laid the basis for 
an intelligible account of it. The Archaeological 
Department of Burma, though at first inclined to be 
rather critical of Coedes' scheme, J later acknow¬ 
ledged its substantial accuracy by removing the cele¬ 
brated granite pillars from the list of the protected 
monuments of Burma. § 


Unity of the 
campaign. 


One fact to which Hultzsch himself drew pointed 
attention has sometimes escaped the 
notice of later authors who have dis¬ 
cussed this campaign. It is that the 
inscription clearly implies that all the places named 
were taken from the king of Kadaram and in the 
course of a single campaign. In the words of 
Coedes: 51 “ The text says in effect that Rajendra 
Cola I, after having vanquished the king of Kadaram, 


* ARB. 1908, paragraph 25. 

f BEFEO . xviii No, 6. The extensive Researches (1909) of Gerini 
(Asiatic Society Monographs yoI. 1), also deserves grateful acknowledgement 
from all students of the historical geography of Eastern Asia. 

X ARB . 1919, paragraphs. 46-47. 

§ ibid. 1922, paragraph. 14. H op, cit, p. 5. 
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seized his treasures, then a certain number of 
countries and lastly Kadaram. It is a question, then, 
of one and the same campaign, and it is a priori 
infinitely probable that the different countries enume¬ 
rated must have been either vassal states of the king 
of Kadaram, or even simply the different towns or 
provinces of his kingdom.’' Once this is recognised, the 
identification of the different places mentioned would 
be rendered easier by that of Kadaram and Sri Vijaya, 
the two places ruled by the same king in the reign of 
Rajaraja, and conquered by Rajendra from Sangrama- 
vijayottunga-varman. 

“Now, the annals of the Song (dynasty of China) 
mention, in 1003 and 1008, two eni- 
chinese annals bassies from the country of San-fo-tsi, 
the first sent by the king Sseu-li-tchou- 
lo-wou-ni-fo-ma- tiao-houa and the second by the king 
Sseu-li-ma-lo-pi. It is not necessary to be a sinologue 
to recognise in the first name a magnificent transcrip¬ 
tion of” S li- C u jam an i-varm ade va, and in the second 
the transcription of the first syllables of Sri-Mara- 
wjayottunga - varman ” * (Coedes). As these two 
monarchs are exactly those mentioned in the larger 
Leyden grant, we may conclude that the kings of the 
San-fo-tsi of the Chinese annals were the rulers of 
Kadaram and Sri Vijaya. San-fo-tsi was first used by 
the Chinese writers of the Song period for the place 
called Che-li-fo-che or Fo-che iu the 
Called Fo-che eal qi er literature of China ; all Chinese 
writers have identified this name with 
Palembang, on the eastern coast of Sumatra. And 
Coedes has shown good reason for restoring the name 

» The Chinese habit of abridging foreign names, especially when they are 
long, is well-known. 
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San-fo-tsi, Che-li-fo-ehe, into Sri Vijaya, rather than the 
usual but meaningless form Siibhoja. * 
It thus becomes clear that Sri Vijaya, 
which is the first among the places taken by Rajen¬ 
dra from the king of Kadaram, is the name of the 
kingdom of Palembang in Sumatra. The great part 
played by this kingdom from about the eighth to 
the thirteenth century A. D. in the affairs of the 
Malay peninsula and Archipelago, and the relations of 
Southern India with this important kingdom still await 
full elucidation. The epigraphs of Rajendra's reign 
which narrate his invasion of Kadaram and Sri Vijaya 
furnish much welcome information on the affairs of 
the kingdom at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Writing towards the close of the twelfth century A. D. 
or the beginning of the thirteenth, f Chau Ju-kua 
gives a list of fifteen chou (provinces or towns) over 
which the rule of San-fo-tsi extended; X and as Coedes 
has observed, there is a partial coincidence between 
this list and that of Rajendra's inscriptions. § The 
identification of Kadaram presents more difficulty; 
this may be discussed after we have dealt with the 
other places. 

In the prasasti of Rajendra the name mentioned 
after i§ri Vijaya is Pannai which has 
been identified with Pani or Panei on 
the East Coast of Sumatra. *R Ancient Malaiyur was a 
principality “ at the southern end of the Malay penin¬ 
sula, and precisely on the northern 
M ‘ uU>U1 ' shore of the Old Singapore Strait 
where, besides the Malayu river, time-worn traditions of 

* op* clt • pp. 23-4. See also Ferranti, L'Empire Sumatranais de jSri Vijaya 
JA* 1922, pp. 163 ff. 

f Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua p. 35 ; Coedes, op* cit. p 13. 
t pp. 60-2. § op* cit* p, 25, % Gerini, Researches p. 513, 
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a Malaya country and people confront the enquirer.” * 
As for Mayirudingam which had the 
irudmgain, ^ ee p gea f or its moat, this place is 

quite obviously the same as Ji-lo-ting mentioned by 
Chau Ju-kua among the dependencies of Sri Vijaya. 
The same author also states that Ji-lo-ting and 
Kia-lo-hi “ are of the same kind ” as Tan-ma-ling. f 
Coedes has proved by decisive epigraphical evidence 
that Kia-lo-hi is the same place as Grahi at Jaiya 
and that consequently Ji-lo-ting (Yi-ru-dingam) which 
formed one of the northern dependencies of Sri Vijaya 
must be sought somewhere in the region of Jaiya 
towards the centre of the Malay peninsula. } Ilanga- 
sokam has been very properly identified with Ling- 
ya-sseu-kia of Chau Ju-kua/s list o-t 
dependencies, and its locality was to the 
south of the state of Kedah in the Malay peninsula. § 
Mapappalam, as was shown by Venkayya, is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahummsa if under the 
Mtipappaiam. name p a pphalama, || as the place where 

the Tamil general Adicca landed when he was sent on 
an expedition against Kamannadesa by I tuakiama- 
bahu I of Ceylon about 1165 A. D. From this Ven- 
kayya concluded that Mapappalam must be a place 

* ibid. pp. 533-4. Coedes (p. 9.) leaves the question undecided whether 
Malaiyur was on the Eastern or Western Coast of Sumatra or in the South 
of the Malay peninsula, and observes that, in any case, it nrust^have been a 
state near Palembang which, according to 1-lsing, annexed Maliiyu between 
672 and 705 A.D. (also Gerini pp. 530-1J 

f Chart Ju-hua p. 67. 

% Coedes op. cit. pp. 10-11; 33-6. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says: “ Mayiru- 
4ingam may be Besinga (Rsi 5 f nga), the modern Rangoon " {op. cit. p. 576). 
Contra. Gerini-pp. 76-7. We cannot, of course, go so. far afield for finding 
Mayirudingam. 

§ Coedes, op. cit. pp. 11-13. 

Geigor, Cfc ch. 76,. v. 63. 

IJ ARE. 1898-9 paragraph 47; ARB. 1909-10, p. 14, paragraph 40. 
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in the Talaing country of Lower Burma, and he has 
been followed by other writers who have proceeded to 
make other identifications on this basis. * In fact it 
seems at first sight that this mention of Pappalam in an 
expedition against Ramannadesa violently contradicts 
the assumption that all the places captured by 
Rajendra were dependent on Palembang and within 
easy reach of it. Coedes, however, draws attention 
to the fact that the long list of the grievances which 
Parakramabahu had against the ruler of Ram anna 
ends with his capture by force of a Singhalese prim 
cess whom the ruler of Lanka had sent to the TCambhoja 
country; f and suggests that “ as it is infinitely probable 
that the messengers going from Ceylon to Kambhoja 
passed by the isthmus of Kra, it is in this region 
that the abduction (of the princess) must have been 
committed, and consequently, the authority of the 
king of Pagan might have extended so far.” J In the 
beginning of the eleventh century, however, the 
suzerainty of Palembang extended up to the Bay of 
Band on, and there is no difficulty therefore in assuming 
that Mapappalam was a locality in the region of the 
isthmus of Kra, though its exact identity cannot now 
be made out. In any event, the presence, among 
the conquests of Rajendra Cola I, of a locality which 
became part of Pegu in the 12th century, is not 


<SL 


* E.g, Karjaram with (Sri)-khettara, ancient Prome (Kanakasabhai); 
Madamalingam with Martaban (Smith); cf. Coedes op, cit. p, 6. 

t Geiger, CV. (ii p. 67) ch. 76 v. 35. 

t Coedes, pp. 14-5. The argument has been advanced {ARB. 1919 
paragraph 47) that Pappalam and Kusumi, tiie two ports mentioned in the 
Muhavamsa account of the Ceylonese expedition against Ramarlrladesa must 
both be identified together; and that as Kusurni is clearly Bassien, the former 
must be either Dagan or Rangoon, the neighbouring port. This argument 
clearly underrates the express statement in the Mahtivamsa that the fleet was 
scattered by a storm and that different parts of it drifted to different ports 
(Ch. 76 vv. 56, 59, 63), which need not have been adjacent, 
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sufficient to invalidate the identification of these 
conquests with the vassal states of Palembang. 
Mevilimbangam and Vajaippanduru * do not lend them¬ 
selves to any identification at present. 

Talaittaklcolam. _ , . , _ . , . ■, , 

Tataittakfcolam, most probably the same 
place as Takkola of the Milinda-PetTiha and Takola of 
Ptolemy, is localised by Gerini in the modern Takopa 
district south of the isthmus of Kra and identi¬ 
fied with its chief town, also called Takopa. f Others 
are inclined to locate it somewhat higher up, in the 
isthmus itself; in any case, there is general agreement 
that it is a place on the West Coast of the Malay 
peninsula. Ma-Damalingam, firm in battle, can easily 
be recognised in the name Tan-ma- 
a.., Damahn^an.. fig Ure s in Chati Ju-kua’s list 

of the dependencies of San-fo-tsi. The same authority 
says: X Ling-ya-sseu-kia(Ilangasokam) “ can be reached 
from Tan-ma-ling by sailing six days and nights ; there 
is also an overland route (between the two countries) 
Gerini identifies Tan-ma-ling with Temiling or Tem- 
beling at the mouth of the Kwantan river in Pahang, 
on the East coast of the Malay peninsula ; § on this 
identification the learned translators of Chau Ju-kua 
observe: “As our author states that a land route 
existed between Tan-ma-ling and Ling-ya-ssi-kia, which 
we have good reason to believe was about Kedah on 
the West coast of the peninsula, it seems safe to con¬ 
clude that Tan-ma-ling cannot have been very far from 
where Gerini has located it.” Blagden points out, 

* M^vijimbangam is sought in Perak by RoufTaer, and in Karmaranga 
(Kalasapura) by Levi. The former also identifies Vajaippanduru with F2n«Ju- 
ranga in Campa. Krom observes : “All these conjectures depend on our opinions, 
not on sufficient grounds.” See Krom Hmdoe-Javansche-Geschiedcnh pp. 251-2. 

t Coedes. p, 15; Researches p. 93, Sylvain Levi ■ Ptolemiy le Niddlsa et lot 
Brhatkathd in Etudes Asiatiqnes ii. 

X Chau ju-kua p. 6& § iHd. pp. 67*8 n. 1. JR AS. 1905 p. 498, 
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as against this view, that six days would be rather a 
short time for sailing between Kedah and Kwantan 
considering the weak monsoon of the straits of 
Malacca; Coedes overcomes the difficulty by supposing 
that the country of Tamralinga or Lankasuka or 
perhaps both occupied the peninsula in all its width 
and faced the gulf of Siam as well as 

Ilamuridesam. . ° ^ 

the Straits. Ilamuridesam is quite 
obviously the country in the northern part of the 
island of Sumatra, known to Arab geographers under 
the name Larnuri, called Lambri by Marco Polo, and 
figuring as Lan-won-li in Chau Ju-kua's enumeration 
of the subject states of San-fo-tsi. Ma- 

N <ikk(iV3rcUii ** 

nakkavaram, it is equally clear, applies 
to the Nicobars. This discussion of the place names 
mentioned in the campaign against the king of 
Kadaram distinctly points to the conclusion that the 
campaign of Rajendra was directed against the 
Sumatran Empire of Sri Vijaya and its dependencies 
in the Malay peninsula and Archipelago. 

have, however, still to explain why the king 
ruling over the empire is called the 

Kadaram. 

king of Kadaram and to locate it. 
This is a place which is menfiohecl under the name of 
Kataha in Sanskrit Literature and epigraphy, f and of 
Kadaram or Kidaram in the Ka ling all up pa ran i besides 

* Op t cit. pp. 16-18. The name Tamralinga which Coedes obtains from a 
Sanskrit inscription from Jaiya {ibid p. 32) is near enough to Tan-ma-ling and 
Tamalingam, or Tamalingam, and there should be no difficulty in accepting the 
view that all the three forms are variants of the same name. Coedes* suggestion 
that the Tamil name might be read * Tamaralingam * (p. 17) is therefore unneces¬ 
sary ; it is inadmissible as 1 Madamalingam, (or Madamalingam) alliterates with 
the first half of the line ' titamllvalvinai ' in the Tamil inscriptions, and the 
sound ‘ ra' is, by the rules of Tamil prosody, quite impossible in the second 
half of the line. 

t Tawney’s JCathasaritsagara } i 87, 92, 552 ; ii 44, 598 where Kajaha is 
called an island; and the Leyden grant, 
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the Leyden grant (Tamil part) and Rajendra’s inscrip¬ 
tions. The Kalingaltupparani clearly states that 
Kadaram was laved by the waves of the ocean. * 
The word Kalagam in the PaUinappalai, according to 
the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar, designates the 
country known as Kadaram, f an interpretation which 
has the sanction of old lexicons like the Pingalam. 
From these references to Kadaram, especially the one 
in the Pattinappalai, we may conclude that it was an 
important port on the ocean route along which the 
trade between India and the East passed. “ Now 
there is a country, ” says Coedes, $ “ known to the 
Chinese of which the name seems to correspond very 
well with Kataha, that is, Kie-tch'a where I-tsing stayed 
on two occasions. ” The same place is called in 
later Chinese works Ivie-t’o. These different names 
represent phonetically and geographically the modern 
Kedah, on the west coast of the Malay peninsula. 
Ancient Kedah would appear to have been more to 
the south than modern Kedah which as has been 
shown above was occupied by LankasSuka. At any 
rate, a study of I-tsing's itineraries proves to us 
that Kie-tclv’a was the last stage in Malay before 
the pilgrim started to cross the Bay of Bengal on his 
outward voyage, and, inversely, the first place he 
touched after crossing the Bay on his return from 
India. In this fact is perhaps to be found the 

* vv. 138, 189. 

t Patiuppatin p. 550 (3rd Edn.). Skt. Kataha and Tamil Ka<Jaram are, as 
pointed out by Coedes {op. cti. p. 20; also Ferrand, JA . 1922 pp 50-1), semanti¬ 
cally related, and mean " a copper cauldron ” ; Tam. Kadaram has also the 
sense of “ brown colour bordering on the black ", and Kalagam the sense of 
f* blackness *\ Apparently this synonymity has induced Naccinarkkiniyar and the 
lexicographers to gloss Kalagam by Kadaram. Katjaram and Kidaram are 
evidently different readings of the same toponym; they have, however, no 
phonetic connection with Kapha or with Kajagam. 

% op. cit. pp. 20-2. 
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explanation for the Colas calling the ruler of Vijaya 
the king of Kadaram. For if, as seems most probable, 
Kadaram was at the time a dependency of SrI-Vijaya, 
and if it was also the first place which the Tamils 
touched in their passage into that kingdom, nothing 
could be more natural for them than to describe the 
ruler of the country as the king of Kadaram. And 
this port was then from a commercial point of view 
enjoying the same importance which the port of 
Penang is gaining in the same region to-day. * 


Why was this expedition against the king of 
Kadaram undertaken and what were its 
Hie natuie of effects ? As we can get no direct answer 

the expedition. ° 

to these questions from contemporary 
records, we have to depend on the probabilities sug¬ 
gested by the known and relevant facts. ^The view that 
the overseas invasion was a continuation of the war for 
the complete subjugation of Kalingam f obtains no 
support from the records of Bajendra’s reign. That 
the Cola empire of South India was in constant com¬ 
munication with the islands of the Archipelago and 

* Ferrand says that Ka<J5ram, Kataha and Kajagam cannot represent 
Kedah on the W. coast of the Malay peninsula ( JA . 1922 p. 51). 

a Geographically, M he says, “ Kadaram ancl Kigaram are situated in Sumatra 
according to Tamil texts, ” and he cites the authority of the Pan^ya 
inscriptions 588 of 1916 and 356 of 1906 as summed up in the 
epigraphical reports. These texts by no means imply anything more than that 
the king of 3avakam was also the king of Kadaram in the thirteenth as in the 
eleventh century. The political position of Sri Vijaya and Kadaram in 
relation to Jaiya in. the thirteenth century has been dealt with by Coedes 
in Bijdragen Tot de Taal Land etc. Decl 83 (1927) pp. 459 fif. in the paper 
u A propos de la chute Du Royattme de Sri Vijaya , ” where he reiterates his 
view that Kadaram is Kedah. Though Ferrand was inclined in 1922 (JA. p, 51) 
to locate Ksujaram i n the south of Sumatra or on its East coast, it must be 
mentioned that he left the question open as he himself felt the weakness of 
the texts he relied on. Gerini’s brief discussion (at p. 833 of his Researches ) 
on which Dr. S. K. Aiyangar bases his identification of Kadaram with 
Kerti on the N. E. coast of Sumatra (Gangaikonda Cota pp. 568 tT.) has 
now been superseded, 


t S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit. pp. 566 ; 571. 
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with China in this period is very clear. The cons¬ 
truction of the Cndamani-vihara in Negapatam by 
Mara-vijayottunga-vannan of the Bailendra dynasty 
of Sri-Vijaya could not have been an isolated under¬ 
taking all by itself, but one of the normal results of a 
growing intercourse between ,the Eastern islands and 
South India for purposes of trade. As in ancient times, 
this trade was part of a flourishing maritime commerce 
between the countries of the Western* world and China, 
in which Arabs, Indians and the people of the Malay 
peninsula and Archipelago acted as intermediaries. 
At the end of the tenth century A. D. * the Chinese 
government awoke to the value of the foreign trade 
which was just then reviving after a long interruption 
owing to the troubles which broke out in China in 
the latter part of the 9th century, and with the 
object of increasing this trade “ a mission was sent 
abroad by the Emperor with credentials under the 
imperial seal and provisions of gold and piece-goods to 
induce 1 the. foreign traders of the South Sea and those 
who went to foreign lands beyond the sea to trade ’ to 
come to China/’ It must have been in response to such 
friendly invitations that the kings of Sri Vijaya sent 
the embassies of the years 1003 and 1008 A. D. to 
which we have already made reference. The annals 
of the Song dynasty record that the first mission to 
China from Ohu-lien (Cola) reached that conutiy in 
A. 1). 1015 and state that the king of their country was 
Lo-ts’a-io-ts'a (Rajaraja), which is correct as Rajaraja 
lived up to 1016 A. D. or thereabout, f Another embassy 

* Birth and Rockhill-C7/«« Ju-ktia pp. 18-9. 

t Geri v*rResearches p. 609 n. 2 unduly abridges the length of Rajaraja’3 
reign to 985-1002 and imagines difficulties which do not exist. Even if 
Raja raja’s reign did not extend beyond the 29 th year (1014), the embassy to 
China may have left in his life-time and reached China in the succeeding yeaf 
after some delay en route in the Malay region. See also Chan Jn-hu* p. 100. 
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from Shi-lo-lo-cha Yin-to-lo-chu-lo (Sri Rajalndra Cola) 
reached China in 103B A. D., and a third in 1077 A. D. 
from Kulottunga-Cola-Deva. The commercial inter¬ 
course between southern India and China was therefore 
continuous and extensive. Writing in the latter half 
of the twelfth century, Cou-ku-fei states of San-fo-ts'i 
(SrI-Vijaya): * “It is the most important port-of-call 
on the sea-routes of the foreigners, from the countries 
of Sho-po (Java) on the east and from the countries 
of the Ta-shi (Arabs) and Ku-lin (Quilon) on the west; 
they all pass through it on their way to China.” 

At the date of Rajendra’s expedition (c. 1025 A.D.) 
therefore, well over a quarter of a century must have 
elapsed from the renewal of active trade with the 
East consequent on the increased energy of the Cola 
empire under Rajaraja and the improved conditions 
in China, and knowledge about the Malay country 
and Archipelago must have been common in the 
Cola country. The larger Leyden grant, by stating f 
that after his father's death Rajendra confirmed in 
perpetuity the original grant of Anaimangalam to the 
Cudamani-vihSra in Negapatam, clearly implies that 
in the beginning of Rajendra’s reign the relations of 
the Cola kingdom with Kadaram and Sri Vijayain 
continued to be friendly. We have no means of 
deciding the exact cause of a quarrel, if there was one. 
We have to assume either some attempt on the part 
of Sri Vijaya to throw obstacles in the way of the Cola 
trade with the East, or more probably, a simple desire 
on the part of Rajendra to extend his digvijaya to the 
countries across the sea so well-known to his subjects 
at home, and thereby add lustre to his crown. What¬ 
ever the actual cause of the expedition, it is difficult to 

* Cited Chau Ju-kica p. 63. t ASS/, iv. p. 208 11. 86-88. 
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believe that, even if all the facts narrated in the ins¬ 
criptions of Rajendra are accepted as literally true, the 
campaign led to any more permanent result than a 
vague acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the 
invader on the part of Sangrama-Vijayottunga-varman. 
We shall see later that one of the successors of 
Rajendra, Vlrarajendra I, claims to have conquered 
Kadaram and restored it to its ruler who supplicated 
for it before the conqueror. In any case, there is no 
evidence to show that the Cojas made any attempt 
to rule these lands as provinces of their empire. * 
At best, they might have received a periodical tribute. 
The fragmentary Tamil inscription in Sumatra dated 
1088 A. D. f proves only the presence of Tamil 
merchants in the island, a fact even otherwise well- 
established. 

(By a tacit assumption, the rest of Rajendra’s 
reign, which lasted for about twenty 
Remaining yews years after the campaign against 
0t ' Kadaram, has been treated by modern 
writers as an era of unbroken peace. X 
A careful study of the inscriptions of his sons, 
especially of Rajadluraja I, shows, however, that the 
empire did not enjoy such unbroken peace and that 
there was much fighting in different 
Not altogether parts, of it carried on by his sons. It 
is conceivable that after the digvijaya 
of his early years was completed and his greatness in 
war proclaimed to the world beyond peradventure, the 
emperor refrained in his later years from taking the 
field in person, allowing his sons every chance of 
winning distinction and glory for themselves. There 

* cf. Coedes, op. eit. p. 8. t ^RE. 1892 p. 12. 

% Dr. S* K. Aiyangur Ancient India p. 108; Gangaikonda Cola ; 
• SIL iii. Intr. p. 21. 
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ie in existence one record, which is unique, of Rajendra 
himself to which attention may be drawn, * and 
which, if it is genuine, maybe taken to confirm some 
of the inferences drawn from the early records of 
Rajadhiraja. In any case, the records of Rajadhiraja 
dated before his twenty-seventh year fall clearly within 
the reign of Rajendra I, and a study of Rajendra's 
reign will not be complete without some account of the- 
transactions recorded in these inscriptions. 

Rebellions in the Pandya and Kerala kingdoms 
called for severe action, and the 

Rebellions In the , . i , t i 

s u extensive campaign undertaken by 

Rajadhiraja for the suppression of 
theae risings is described in the following terms : f 

“ Among the three allied kings of the South (Pilndyas {) 
(he) cut off on a battle-field the beautiful head of Manabharanan f 
(which was adorned with) large jewels (and) which was 
inseparable from the golden crown ; seized in battle Vira-Keralan 
whose anlde-rings were wide, and was pleased to get him 

* 118 of 1888 {SIA iv 223) dated in the 24th year and found in 
Cidambaram. This record is curious in many ways and needs rather cautious 
handling. It starts in the usual manner, tint manni valctra etc., and follows 
the regular form up to takkana-ladamunt in the narrative of the Ganges 
campaign. At this point, the prasasti takes a new turn, and what follows in 
this record is found almost word for word in some of the later records (e.g. 87 
of lo9tj) of Rajendra II, the second son of Rajendra I and successor to Rajadhiraja. 
We may be tempted to assume that Rajendra IPs record borrowed the expression 
from his father s Cidambaram prasasti which omitted the latter half of the 
usual form and substituted an account of the events of the second part of the 
king's reign. The beginning tint manni v alar a and the high regnal year, 24, 
of this record favour this supposition. But there are difficulties. The king 
is called Rajakesari, a title which neither of the two Rajendras had ; the new 
portion does not fit in well with the first part of the old prasasti reproduced here. 
This record is doubtless a copy of an earlier origirfU, made in the reign of 
Kulottunga III. (See beginning of 117 of 1S88, SI/. iv 222). After all, some 
mistake might have occurred in the re-engraving and the records of two reigns 
might have been jumbled up. 

t S/f. iii. p. 56. I have altered Hultzsch’s translation at some points, 

t Though “ tcnnavar M may mean Pan<Jyas it seems possible that here it 
means only “kings of the South," an alliance between Ceylon (Manabharana) 

( S/I. iii 29, 1.13), KSra]a and Pancjya being meant. 
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trampled by his farious elephant Attivarana ; and drove to the 
ancient Mullaiyur, Stmdara Pandyan of endless great fame, who 
lost in a hot battle the royal white parasol, the bunches (of 
hairs) of the white yak, and the throne, and who ran away, 
——his crown dropping down, (his) hair dishevelled and (his) 
feet tired. (He) sent the undaunted king of Venadu to the 
country of heaven and destroyed in anger the Senior (chief) of 
Tramakvidam. * While the strong Yillavan (Gera), in his terror f 
hid himself in the jnngle, (the Cola) put on a fresh (garland of) 
Vanji flower, % and forthwith destroyed the ships at Kandalur- 
salai on the never-decreasing ocean. ” 

The exact date of this invasion of the Pandya and 
Kerala countries is unknown. As there are no Pandyan 
inscriptions of this period, we have only the story as 
given by the victors, and lack the means of checking 
it from independent sources. Strangely enough, none 
of the numerous Cola-Pandya inscriptions of the period 
throws any light on these transactions. Sundara 
Pandya was perhaps the chief of the whole confederacy 
which organised the rebellion. § 

In the course of this expedition, on his way from 
the Pandya country to Kandalur, and most probably as 
a result of his successful attack on the king of Venad 
whom he 4 sent to heaven/ Rajadhiraja is said to have 
liberated the king of the Kupakas, a local chieftain 
of south Travancore, from his bondage apparently 
to the ruler of Venad. f 

At the time of this expedition, the country of 
Kerala was in the same political condition in which it 
was found centuries afterwards by the Portuguese and 

* This event is omitted in some records e.g.> 6 of 1890. Ilnltxsch 

translates differently ; but see ARE, 1930 II 46. 

f Lit. “ was attacked by pains in the bowels. ” 

J The symbol of an aggressive invasion. 

$ FK p. 113-, * 75 of 1895< ARE. 1913 II. 26. 
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the Dutch. It was cut up into a number of petty 
principalities which, with their endless feuds and 
alliances, more or less formed a world 

MBsaka kings. , T _ , , 

apart, lramakudam, or more accurate¬ 
ly Ramaghata, was one of these principalities which 
centred round Mt. D’Eli, the mwaka hill or Eli-malai 
(rat-hill), and ruled over by the Musaka kings whose 
annals form the subject-matter of the Kavija called 
Mmakavamsam. * According to the legend recorded in 
this work, a certain Ksatriya prince, born and brought 
up in secret after Parasurama's great war on the 
Ksatriyas, was produced before Parasurama, when in 
the course of a sacrifice performed by him in Mount 
Eli, he was on the look out for a Ksatriya for perform¬ 
ing a rite which was an essential part of the sacrifice 
and had to be performed only by a Ksatriya. This 
prince was afterwards made king of the Musaka 
country by Parasurama who crowned him after an 
abhiselca with pots ( ghata, kudam) of water; hence the 
name oi the family-Ramaghata, or lramakudam in 
Tamil. A Vatteluttu record f of the eleventh century 
recently discovered in the neighbourhood of Eli-malai 
is dated in the fifty-ninth regnal year of a Musaka 
king, Kandan Karivarman alias Ramakuda Muvar 
Tiruvadi; the inscription also mentions Rajendra- 
sola - samaiya - senapati. Most probably this Muvar 
Tiruvadi was the ruler against whom Rajadhiraja's 
expedition was directed. 

The presence of the traditional rulers of the 
Pandya and Kerala countries long 

Ml jmpT h aUsm after the Cc l a conquest of these areas, 
and the capacity they retained for 
making trouble for their suzerain in the face of 
powerful viceroys, deserve attention as proof of the 

* TAS. ii 87 ff ; JRAS. 1922 pp. 161 IT. 
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comparatively mild character of Cola imperialism 
which was in conformity with the precepts of the 
arthasastras on the policy that a conqueror should 
adopt towards conquered countries. 

In some of the early inscriptions s of Rajadhiraja, 
he is said to have invaded Ceylon after 
the victory at Kandalur-salai and to 
have beheaded “ the king of Lanka, the Vallavn 
(wearing) a garland, and the lord of Kannakucci 
(Kanouj) ”, The same fact is mentioned in the curious 
record of Rajendra I with the double pramsii from 
Cidambaram, in which Vlrasalamegha is said to have 
been caught and slain by Rajendra in the course of a 
campaign in Ceylon. It is quite possible that this 
campaign of Rajadhiraja was conducted in his father s 
life-time, and was described with greater elaboration 
in his later records. + But as the dates of the two 
records of Rajadhiraja cited at the beginning of this 
paragraph, X an( * t ^ ie authenticity of the Cidambaram 
inscription of Rajendra are not beyond cavil, and as one 
other record of Rajadhiraja, § definitely of his twenty- 
seventh year, does not mention the Ceylon war, it 
seems best to reserve discussion of this campaign till 
the reign of .Rajadhiraja. We shall see, however, that 
according to the chronology of the Mahavamsa, some of 
the incidents of Rajadhiraja's Ceylon war, at least those 
connected with the Singhalese king Vikramabahu 1, 
must have taken place before the death of Rajendra 
Cola I. The war itself dragged on into the reign of 
Rajadhiraja and even his brother Rajendra II apparent¬ 
ly took some part in its closing stages. 

* 172 of 1894; 92 of 1892. t SII. iii. 28. 

% 92 of 1892-date lost; 172 of 189+ dated (2)6, the first figure being 
doubtful. 

§ 54 of 1893. 
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Another war had to be waged against the Western 
Calukyas by Rajadhiraja, and of this 

War against war WQ } mve severa i detailed accounts 

CStJukya 

AhavamaUa. in his inscriptions which supplement 
one another and give a fair idea of the 
course of the campaign. This war, which was directed 
against AhavamaUa, must have occurred sometime after 
1042 A. D., the last known date for Jayasimha If, * 
and consequently in the last years of Rajendra's 
reign. We have seen that after the battle of Musangi 
(c. 1021 A.D.), Jayasimha II made himself master of 
the Raichur doab and reached the Tungabhadra. In 
the remaining twenty years or so of his reign, he 
seems to have been left alone by Rajendra who was 
engaged in other directions. Some inscriptions in the 
Bellary district f show that Jayasimha II even crossed 
the Tungabhadra in the period and annexed parts of 
the Bellary district to his dominions after displacing 
the Cola control over the tract. One of his 
vassals, Jagadekamalla Udayaditya Nolamba Pallava 
Perumanadi, claims in A. D. 10B3 to have ruled the 
Nolamba-vadi 82000 among other districts; } this 
seems to be an exaggeration, if it is not a mere 
repetition of a traditional title of the Nolambas. But 
after the long interval during which the Calukyas were 
left free to pursue their plans, and after the accession 
of Trailokymalla AhavamaUa Somesvara I, the Cola 
monarch might have felt the need for a fresh assertion 
of his supremacy; or possibly there were some specific 
causes for a fresh war of which we have no knowledge 
and which came to a head soon after Somesvara's 
accession. Win ..ver that may be, Somesvara had to 
face a fresh Cola invasion into his territory led by 
Rajildhiraja; one set, of Cola inscriptions state that, in 

* Fleet JOK'D, p. 436. 

t Rangachari-Bellnry 185, 229, 285. J 253 of 1918. 
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the war that followed, the Cola forces * overwhelmed 
the Calukya army and killed its leaders Gandappayya 
and Gangadhara together with a large number of 
elephants; that the celebrated warriors Vikki and 
Vijayaditya were forced to retreat like cowards 
along with Sangamayya; and that a vast amount 
of treasure, horses and elephants fell into the hands 
of the Colas, who set fire to the city of Kollippakkai. 
Vikki and Vijayaditya were no doubt the sons of 
Somesvara, who afterwards became Vikramaditya VI 
and Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya. Other records of the 
same period *(’ give more details of this campaign of 
Rajadhiraja. They mention ‘a hot battle at Pundi 
with (the) swelling waters ’ in which Viccaya £ fled in 
fear, abandoning his father and mother to the mercies 
of the Cola army; when Ahavamalla, in his fear, sent 
messengers (for opening negotiations), they were rudely 
handled by the Cola and were forced to carry on their 
persons inscriptions proclaiming the flight of Ahavamalla 
in fear; then, followed by his forces, the Cola took his 
herd of elephants for bathing them in the three bathing 
ghats (turai)t Siruturai, Perundurai and the Daiva- 
bhlmakasi, and engraved the emblem of the fierce tiger 
on hills marked by the boar sign of the enemy, and 
planted the pillar of victory ; § he played games If with 
the kings who prostrated themselves at his feet, and 
raised aloft the banner of charity with that of the tiger, 
distributing among the needy the ancient treasures 
captured from the enemy; he then defeated several 

* Hultzsch says that the Cola forces were led by a commander named 
Kevudan; hut I am not sure of the text here. See e. g. 54 of 1893 and 
6 of 1890. 

t 172 of 1S94 (Yr. 26); 92 of 1892 (n. d.) S1I. v 465; iv 539. 

% This could not have been Vijayaditya. 

§ cf, Kalingattnpparani via, 26. 

^ The expression used is * sendTidi'— some game with a ball seems 
to be meant 
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leaders of enemy forces such as the Nulumba, Kalidasa, 
Camunda, Kommayya and the Villavaraja, beheaded 
the Gurjara king, sparing only those who sought his 
protection and restoring to them their diadems and 
their positions. At this point some records * introduce 
particulars not found in others. Though the gaps in 
the text are an obstacle to a full understanding of these 
particulars, their trend is quite clear. Two persons who 
accompanied a Perkadai, a high official in the service 
of the Calukya monarch, apparently sent by him to 
deliver some hostile message to the Cola, were chosen 
for being the media of a studied and barbarous insult 
to the Calukyas ; one of them was compelled to wear 
the dress of a woman, and the other had his head 
shaven so as to show five tufts, and they were named 
* the miserable Ahavamalli and Ahavamalla * and sent 
adrift along with the Perkadai whom they had 
accompanied. Then, the ancient city of Kalyanapuram 
was sacked and its royal palace razed to the ground 
after its guards had been overpowered. And Rajadhi- 
raja assumed in that city the title of Vijayarajendra and 
performed a Virabhiseka ; this is confirmed by another 
inscription of a later date in Rajadhiraja’s reign, f 
with a unique prasasti beginning tirukkodiyodu ; this 
record lays great stress on the victory against Ahava 
malla, and states that the title Vijayarajendra was 
adopted by the king at the Virabhiseka that followed 
the victory. And at Darasuram in the Tanjore district 
can be seen even to-day a fine image of a dmrapdlaka, 
very different in the style of its workmanship from 
similar Cola images, bearing the inscription: $ 

* 173 of 1894. f 244 of 1925 (Vr. 36). 

t The text, as copied by me direct from the pedestal of the image is 11 (l.*l) 
SzmHisri Udaiyar Sri Vijayaraflndradlvar —(1-2) Kaly&na--puram-erittu kodu - 
tmuirapalakar." In 1-2 * na f is engraved below the line ; cf. yah KalyUnv- 
pnram dadaha of v. 73 of the Kanyakumari inscription. 
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“ The dvarwpalaka (door-keeper) brought by Udaiyiir Sri 
Vijayarajenclra-deva after burning Kalyanapuram.” 

There is no mention in Some^vara's inscriptions 
either of this campaign of Rajadhiraja 

CSJnkya records. Qr t p e J ater war which, aS W6 shall 

see, led to his death on the battle-field of ICoppam. In 
all the inscriptions of Somesvara, * there is nothing 
that would lead us to imagine that so great a disaster 
overtook him soon after his accession as is implied 
by the Co}a records cited above. Though it may be 
conceded that the Coja accounts of the war are alto¬ 
gether too favourable to their own side, their substantial 
correctness seems to be beyond cavil. The chronology 
of the war is equally indisputable. All these incidents 
are narrated in records of the twenty-sixth or earlier 
years of Rajadhiraja, and must have occurred before 
1044 A.D.; and Somesvara I did not become king 
before 1042 A.D. Moreover, the Darasuram dvfirapalaka 
and other images in the same place give clear proof 
that Rajadhiraja sacked Kalyanapuram, and that, like 
Napoleon, he carried off some fine works of art to his 
own country and the only occasion on which he claims, 
in his inscriptions, to have reached Kalyanapuram is 
in the course of the expedition we are now dealing 
with. Pundi, where a pitched battle was fought in this 
war, and possibly once again when another Cola inva¬ 
sion took place a few years later, was on the banks of 

* The vague phrase “ balavac-cola-nartHdra-darpa-dalanarri " at the begin¬ 
ning of a stereotyped Kanarese verse in some of his records means little ; it is 
repeated of his son Somesvara II, and as Barnett has observed of the conquests 
detailed in this verse, the list '* seems to be more epic than historical, 

(El . xy. p. 86 n. 6; pp. 87, 97). The inscriptions noticed by Fleet {DJCJD. 
p. 441) are of a later date and will be considered in the proper place, I find 
it impossible to attach any value to the poetry of Bilhana who in his Vikra - 
inTmkadtvacarila makes Somesvara enter Karlcipuram in victory* (1. 114-/) 
It was more or less the poet’s job to do it as Somesvara was the father of 
Bilhana's more fortunate hero Vikramaditya VI. 
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the Krsna, perhaps in the Raichur doab. * By the three 
turais, Siruturai, Perundurai, and Daiva-bhimakasi are 
no doubt meant the rivers Tungabhadra, Krsna f and, 
probably, the Bhlma. Some of the minor incidents, 
for which- the Cola ruler takes credit, look extremely 
realistic, and show the relentless nature of the hosti¬ 
lities between the protagonists in this long contest. 

It is a fact of some importance that the mention 
of Kalyanapura in this campaign appears to be about 
ten years earlier than “ the very earliest epigraphie 
mention of the place ” which has been traced by Fleet 
in a record of A. D. 1053, $ and here it is already called 
‘ an old city § and a royal palace of the Cajukyas 
in it is also mentioned. This would suggest that 
Kalyanapura must have been at least a subsidiary 
capital for some years before the time when, accord¬ 
ing to Fleet, it was “ founded or developed into a 
capital ” by Somesvara I. 

The closing years of Rajendra’s reign formed the 
most splendid period of the history 

of^BjBndra'i. of the C5 J a8 of the Vijayalaya line. 

The extent of the empire was at its 
widest and its military and naval prestige stood at its 
highest. There remained the necessity, ever present 
in military empires, of carrying out punitive expedi¬ 
tions to suppress outbreaks and keep the conquered 
territories under control. The emperor was ably 
assisted by his talented sons and other members of his 
family, and the tasks of imperial administration were 

* 6 of 1890 and 221 of 1894- say “ tanpunal Periyar-(ridai) - Karai- {Pund%r)k» 
kadaka^ma-nagar * 

f Fleet EI % xii. pp, 293-4. % DKD. p. 440. 

§ * Ka lyanapuram-ennum-tonnagar \ SII. v. p. 183, 11. 29-30. 
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Feudatories. 


thus put in commission. Large undertakings, like the 
Pandya war against Sundara Pandya and his con¬ 
freres, or the Calukya war against Ahavamalla, were 
carried out in these years by the heir-apparent Rajadhi- 
raja, while a host of feudatories looked after minor 
affairs like the war of Coreya in the Nambihalli region 
of the Mysore country in which ‘ cows were carried off 
and women’s girdles were unloosed.’ * Among such 
feudatories a few naturally stand out more promi¬ 
nently than the rest in the records of the reign and of 
these a brief account may be given here. 

That even the Pandyas normally accepted such a 
position of subordination and recon¬ 
ciled themselves to it is shown by the 

r 

queen of the Pandya King Srlvallabha making gifts to 
the Tiruvisalur temple early in the reign, possibly when 
REjaraja was still alive, t A part of the modern North 
Aveot district lying round about Brahmadesam was 
under the jurisdiction of Vallavaraiyar Vandyadevar, 
the chief of the Samantas as he is called and husband 
of Rajaraja’s elder sister Kundavai. Two other wives of 
this person are mentioned, Indaladevi J and Mandara- 
gauravanar Kundadeviyar § who, despite the second 
part of her name, appears to have been different from 
Paranta.kan Kundavai Pirattiyar, the Cola princess 
said to have been residing in the palace at Palaiyaru 
in the fourth and fifth years of the reign. % A mdu 
came to be called Vallavaraiyar-nadu after this chief of 
the Samantas and part of it lay in the modern Salem 
district.. H A certain Yadava Bhlma, also called Uttama 
Cola Miladudaiyar, was in charge of a part of the hilly 
tracts in the modern South Arcot district in the fourth 


* JSC. x Sp. 14. 

J 191 of 1915. 

T1 350 of 1907 ; 639 of 1909. 


t 46 of 1907. 

§ 243 of 1915. 
|| 157 of 1915. 
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year. 


* Seven or eight years later, we find a Gangai- 


konda Cola-miladudaiyar, possibly in charge of the 
same division, but only mentioned in the inscriptions as 
making an endowment for a lamp to be maintained in 
the temple at Kalahasti. f A number of short but 
interesting Kanarese and Tamil inscriptions at Kotta- 
sivaram, of which one f is dated in the tenth year of 
Rajendra, and the others obviously belong to the same 
time, show that, in this reign and that of Rajaraja, 
a certain Araiyan Rajarajan alias Vikrama-Cbla 
Coliya-varaiyan distinguished himself greatly in the 
Cola service in the Calukya and Vengi wars § and 
earned such high titles as Nalmadi Bhlma, Co]ana- 
cakra, Samantabharanam, Vira-bhusanam, and Edirtta- 
var-kalan (Tam. ‘ death to foes ’) or Ahitarottajivan 
(Kan). Dandanayakan Narakkan Krsnan Raman who 
built the enclosure to the Tanjore temple under 
the orders of Rajaraja continued to serve Rajendra I 
almost till the end of his reign as he is mentioned as 
late as 1044 A. D. His son, Marayan Arumoli, also 
called Uttamasola Brahma-marayan, was also a sempati 
who assisted Rajendra about A. D. 1033 in building a 
temple to the Pidari of Kolar. I! It may be observed 
that of the two names of this senajpati , the first was the 
personal name implying his social rank in the 
nobility ( maraijam ), and the fact that his father called 
him after the ruling sovereign at the time of his birth ; 
the second was the official title of the man in his public 
career in the king's service in the army. A Nimbala- 
devi, the wife of certain Indaladeva of Talaigrama 
in Virata-desa, the country round Hangal, made a 

* 20 of 1905. t 291 of 190*. t 23 of 1917. 

§ 751 of 1917 (u.d.) records the flight of the Vengi king when he heard of 
the advance of this general ordered by the Coja king, 

H 217 of 1911, |] 480 of 1911, (EC. x Kl. 109-a). 
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grant to the temple of Tiruvomyiir about 1042 A, D. * 
We cannot be sure that Indaladeva was an official 
or a feudatory of the king, as he might have been 
a merchant, who, like several others of his profession 
in those days, might have travelled great distances. 
In any event, Jtajendra's claim to have conquered the 
Mysore country and parts of Kattapadi is largely 
substantiated by such instances. Lastly, there were the 
Cangalvas and the Korigalvas of Mysore -and Coorg. 
We have traced the rise of Korigalvas into prominence 
• under Rajaraja who, in appreciation of the; heroism of 
Manija, conferred on him the title Ksatriyasikhamani 
Kongalva and an estate at Malambi (Coorg). The 
Cangalva territory, Canganad, lay in the Arkalgud 
taluq of Mysore and the Yelusavira country in 
Northern Coorg. Both the Cangalvas and the Konga],- 
vas had Cola prenomens from this time, evidently 
because the Colas imposed their names on the 
provinces they conquered and on the rulers who 
accepted a vassal position in the empire, t In the 
course of a few years, however, the Kongalvas began 
t® clairn that they were themselves actually descended 
from the Colas and joined the ranks of the numerous 
Telugu and Kanarese local dynasties that traced their 
descent, in a mythical manner, from Karikala and the 
Sun, through Jatacoja. 

Like his father, Rajendra bore a number of fine 
birudas . Noteworthy among them are, 
Mudigonda-Cola + and Pandita-Cola; § 
he is also once called Vlrarajendra ; hut above all 

* 138 of 1912. t EC. i, Intr. 12-13 ; v Intr. vii. 

* A name which is applied to many places and buildings in the period, and 
to a branch of the KavEri to our own day. The Tairihrapurni is called Muipgomja- 
Solap-peraru in Coja records from SermadEvi. 

§ ARE. 1901, i. 12; SII. iii, 127. 
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these in the estimation of the king himself was the 
title Gangai - konda - Cola, a name 

The new Capital. . 1 . * * 

signalised by being attached to the 
new capital founded by the king and sometimes called 
Gangapurl in Sanskrit. * In the mins of this celebrated 
city the earliest inscription that can now be traced 
seems to be one of Rajakesarivarman Vlrarajeirdra- 
deva. f The large irrigation tank to the north of the 
city, the Cola-gangam of the Tiruvalangadu plates, 
has long gone out of use, its extensive bed overgrown 
with thick jungle. $ Among the records of the reign 
of Rajendra I himself, the new capital is mentioned 
rarely, and apparently not earlier than the seventeenth 
I'cgnal year. § This city has often been confused with 
Mudigonda-solapuram, and the suggestion has been 
made that this was the earlier name of what later came 
to be called Gangai kond a-3ol apuram. There is no 

support for the suggestion in the epigraphy of the reign. 
On the other hand, Mudigonda-solapuram is clearly 
stated to be the alternative name of Palaiyaru, |) now a 
small village on the banks of the Mudigondan, within 
easy reach of Kumbakonam; Palaiyaru possesses an 
ancient Siva temple of remarkable construction in the 
late C5ja style which contains, however, no inscription ; 
and there remain no traces of the palaces at Palaiyaru 
in which Kundavai ** and Rajendra yf are suid to 
have lived in the early years of the reign. 

* El. xv. p. 49 n. 3 where Gopinatba Rao quotes an interesting reference 
from the Idu possibly reminiscent of this foundation. 

t 32 of 1892. 

X A nineteenth century description of the site is quoted in Note^B at the 
end of this Chapter. 

§ 61 of 1914 ; 203 of 1925 ; 510 of 1926. The curious record 118 of 1888 
dated in the 24th year of Rajakesari Rajendra mentions Gangapurl. 

11 ■£//. iii. Index s. v. Mudigontja-soiapuram; also S. K. Aiyangar— South 
India and her Muhammadan Invader p. 44, n. 2. 

D 27.1 of 1927. ** 639 of 1909. 

ft Tiruvulangutju plates 11. 6-7 (Tamil part), 463 of 1908 (Yr. 3). 
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In several inscriptions of his reign and of the 
reigns of his successors, Rajendra is described briefly as 
the conqueror of Purvadesam, Gangai and Kadaram; 
this must be taken to be a summary statement of his 
most distant conquests, and on this assumption Purva¬ 
desam is best, understood to be, not, the Vengi country 
as was suggested by Venkayya, * but Purvarastra, 
the country to the east of the Maikal range, f roughly 
corresponding to the Southern Kosala country. 

The following are the queens of Rajendra who 
figure in the inscriptions: Tribhuvana 
v,)utus. or Vanavan-Mahadeviyar, $ Mukkok- 

kilan, § Pancavan-Madeviyar and Vlra-madevi who 
apparently performed sati at the king's death, ii 
Of his sons we shall see that three followed him on the 
Cola throne in succession, Rajadhiraja, Rajendra and 
Vlra Rajendra, and we cannot decide if any of these 
was identical with the Cola-Pandya Viceroy, Jatavavman 
Sundara Cola-Pandya. Other sons are known also. 
A daughter of Rajendra, Arumoli-nangaiyar or Piranar, 
made a present of a costly umbrella of pearls to the 
temple at Tirumalavadi early in the reign of her 
brother Rajadhiraja. ** Another daughter was the 
well-known Ammangadevi, the queen of the Eastern 
Calukya Rajaraja I and mother of Kulottunga, the 
first Coja-Cajukya monarch. The latest regnal year 
mentioned in Rajendra's inscriptions is 33 ft and this 
accords well with the fact that his death is recorded 
in an inscription of Rajadhiraja dated in his twenty- 
sixth XX year. Rajendra's death occurred, therefore, 
some time in A. D. 1044. 

* AS/. 1911-12 p. 172 a. 1. 

t Fleet Gupta Inscriptions p. 192 n. 1; El. ix, p. 283. f 624 of 1920. 

§ 73 of 1921. % 464 of 1918. || 260 of 1916. 

•» 71 of 1920. ft 79 of 1909. ft 260 of 1915. 
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Note A 

ON MAHIPALA. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has discussed the Ganges campaign at 
some length in his essay on Qangaikonda-Gola and I must 
explain why I am unable to accept some of his conclusions. Our 
differences are partly due to the different estimates we have of the 
value of the Tiruvalangadu plates (op. cit. p. 554). I agree with 
Mr. R. D. Banerji that “the order in which the names of the 
countries are mentioned (in Rajendra’s Tamil inscriptions) prevents 
us from supposing that Bihar is ” Danclabhukti. Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar 
says : “ As the name itself indicates, Bihar must have been on the 
frontier of some important empire or kingdom, which on that side 
required protection against a powerful enemy ” ; I do not see 
how. Nor is any tangible evidence brought forward by him 
in support of his position (p. 558) that Magadha was ruled by tho 
Rastrakutas at the end of the ninth century and the beginning of 
the tenth till it was wrested from them by the Pala opponent of 
Rajendra, Mahipala, who installed Dharmapala viceroy over his 
new conquest. Banerji has satisfactorily explained the western 
expansion of the Pala kingdom in the early years of Mahipala 
by the condition of the Gurjara kingdom after the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. (Palas of Bengal p. 70.) 

Banerji seems to me to be clearly wrong in quoting the 
evidence of the Gandakausikam of Ksemisvara who probably 
lived in the tenth century. A. D. at Kanyaknbja under king 
Mahipala, the Gurjara ruler, (Macclonnel, Sanskrit Literature 
p. 866 ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama p. 250 and n.) against the Tirumalai 
rock inscription of Rajendra, and in discovering a defeat of 
Rajendra in Mahipala’s defeat of the Karnatas mentioned in the 
drama. Cf. 8. K. Aiyangar, op. cit. pp. 550-62. 

Taking his stand on the order in which the events are 
narrated in verses 116-24 of the Tiruvalangadu plates. Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar distinguishes a Mahipala of Otta (N. Orissa) from the 
famous Pala king of Bengal, and holds that “ Rajendra’s general 
did not come into direct contact with Mahipala of Bengal at all.” 
(p. 565). He says that the Tamil records “ properly understood ” 
support the same position. To prove this, he relies on the edition 
of Rajendra’s Tamil inscriptions in Epigfaphia Carnatica and 
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finds that No. 84 of Channapattana (Bangalore Dt.) Ogives 
apparently the correct reading ’: Todu - kadar - Sangamoda- 
Mahtpdlanai ; this he translates into : “ Otta-Mahipala of Sagnama 
(Sangama ?) which touches the sea.” He adds : “ the first three 
words in full in Tamil would be Todu-kadar-cliangamam which 
means the river mouth which touches the sea.” (pp. 564-5). 
Ignoring the tautology of such a phrase for a moment, one should 
like to know how Sangamam followed by Otta becomes Sanga- 
motta instead of * Sangamavotla ’ as it should be. I have already 
pointed out that the Tanjore inscription {SH. ii No. 20 1. 7) reads 
distinctly : “Totju-kalar - cangu - vodadal-rnayipCdanai ” which 
Hultzsch somewhat arbitrarily changed into: Tociu - kalar- 
canguvottar (El. ix p. 232 n, 6). The real reading doubtless 
is that of the Tanjore inscription ; and its correct meaning is that 
the strong Mahlpala was captured together with another person 
named Sangu. Though we know nothing of the latter, there is 
little room for doubt that, as Kielhorn suggested years ago, the 
* strong Mahlpala ’ must be the same as the Pfda ruler of Bengal. 
It seems that Dr. S.K. Aiyangar has, unconsciously, gone too far 
in reacting against Mr. Banerji’s claim, based on a misquotation 
from the Oaniialcausikam, that Mahipala of Bengal defeated 
Rajendra, or at least successfully stopped his crossing the Ganges. 
Bat the alibi sought to be established on behalf of the Cola 
general appears to rest on very flimsy grounds. I must, however, 
note that a single inscription from Tirukoyilur (128 of 1900) gives 
the reading ‘ Nangod-Otta-Mahipalanai.’ This solitary instance out 
of over a hundered inscriptions I have consulted cannot, I think, 
be regarded as anything but a mistake of the engraver. 

Of verses 1.16-24 of the Tiruvalangadu plates, I think 
the first four complete the account of the campaign undertaken by 
the general in quest of the Ganges including the overthrow of 
Mahlpala (119). The rest are devoted to a narration of other 
achievements of Rajendra. Yerses 120 and 121 state that the 
king personally undertook a campaign against the Otta—note 
particularly that there is no mention of Mahipala here and his 
younger brother, before his return to the capital (122). In this 
campaign the king killed or defeated ( vinihatya ) the Otta and 
his brother and collected a tribute of elephants; the Mahendra- 
giri stone inscription (396 of 1896) states that Vimaladitya, the 
Kubjtesvara, was defeated by Rajendra and compelled to give up 
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a number of his elephants to the conqueror. Both the references 
appear to be to the same campaign ; but it is not easy to decide 
whether the campaign took place in fiSjaraja’s life-time and has 
been mentioned here out of its proper place or whether it occurred 
sometime in the twelfth or thirteenth year of Rajendra and is, for 
some reason, omitted mu the Tamil prasasti .- I am inclined on 
the whole to the former hypothesis as in these and the succeeding 
verses the composer of the Sanskrit pra§asti seems to be winding 
np his account by putting in the things he omitted to mention 
before, or had no room to enlarge upon. It must be noticed also 
that verse 122 states that the king returned to his capital before 
he undertook the campaign against Kataha (verse 123) ; Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar reverses the order in his summary (p. 564) and holds 
that the expedition against Kadaram started from ‘ the coast region 
of Kalingam ’ (p, 566). He adds that all Rajendra’s records uni¬ 
formly state that, having reached the mouth of the Ganges and 
subjugated Orissa, the overseas expedition set sail from there ; in 
saying this he overlooks the fact that we have to distinguish 
the different campaigns of Rajendra’s reign by the stages through 
which we can trace the growth of the tint manni v alar a intro¬ 
duction ; records of the 12th year stop with the conquest of the 
Ganges, and the overseas expedition does not find mention before 
the year 14 ; and it cannot be a mere accident that at each of these 
stages the Tiruvalangadu plates state that the king returned to his 
capital. On Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s method of interpretation, we 
shall have also to admit that Rajendra started against Oeylou from 
Malkhed, an obviously impossible assumption. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (1923 Vol. XIV pp. 512-20) R. D. Banerji examines the 
opinions of Dr. S. IC. Aiyangar ou Rajondra’s Ganges campaign. 
On the location of Dandabhukti and the difficulty of postulating 
the existence, as Dr. S. K. Aiyangar does, of a body of Kamatas 
holding a military fief in Bihar, I find myself in agreement with 
Banerji. He seems to me to be justified also in his view that 
the composer of the Tiruvalangadu plates “ had very hazy notions 
of the position of these places in the map of India,” and that 
“ Prof. Aiyangar, who relies entirely on the Tirnvalangaiju plates 
in preference to the Tirumalai rock inscription, has been clearly 
non-plussed.” He clinches his arguments about the route of the 
Cola army by saying : “ An army approaching Bengal and Bihar 
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from the South must follow the natural line of communication 
through Orissa, Midnapm*, Hoogly and Howrah to reach Vanga 
and Uttara Radha, and this is exactly the route described in the 
Tirumalai rock inscription.” Banerji’s statement, however, that 
the Cola army followed the coast line from near the Ohilka lake 
and debouched into the interior only once when it went into 
Kosala, clearly overlooks the data on the earlier stages of the 
campaign furnished by the Tirumalai rock inscription. He also 
observes that Govindacandra of the Candra dynasty of Eastern 
Bengal u had most probably become a vassal of Mahipala I and 
therefore a flanking movement may have been expected of him,” 
and this svas possibly the reason why he had to be dealt with 
before Mahipala was attacked. This statement from one so well- 
versed in Pala history is valuable as affording support to our 
position on the general relation between Rartasura, Dharmapala 
and Govindacandra on the one side, and Mahipala on the other. 
It also constitutes a virtual abandonment by Barterji of the 
interpretation he had put on the Tirumalai rock inscription in 
his monograph on the Pdlas of Bengal that it depicts Bengal as 
cut up into a number of independent small states, a view that has 
been cited and commented on in the preceding chapter. 

As against S. K. Aiyangar, whom he does not hesitate 
to accuse of betraying “the spirit of a partisan and not that 
of a critical historian,” Banerji seeks to buttress his position 
in regard to the GanclakauHkam by arguments which do not 
stand critical examination, and which make it easy, for anyone 
so minded, to bring with more reason against Banerji himself 
the charge of uncritical partisanship. Banerji surmises that 
Prof. Aiyangar has forgotten the existence of the Cambay plates 
of Govinda IV. And the history furnished by these plates is 
summed up by Banerji with more rhetoric than fidelity in the 
following terms : “ Very shortly afterwards (i.e. after the acces¬ 
sion of Mahipala I) the Gurjara-Pratihfira empire was shattered 
by the onslaught of the great Rastrakuta conqueror Indra III. 
In fact this young prince dealt the death-blow to Gurjara- 
Pratihara supremacy in India. Pie invaded Malva, captured Ujjain, 
crossed the Jumna near Kalpi, devastated Kanauj and compelled 
Mahipala to flee before his general, the Calukya chief, Narasimha, 
to Allahabad. Mahipala 1 returned to Kanauj after the retirement 
of the Ra^trakuta army to find that the provinces were fast 
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becoming independent under the feudatories and governors. 
No Mahipala of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty* ever defeated any 
Karnataka army or chief and therefore it is cruel of Professor 
Aiyangar to postulate the production of the drama Ccinda- 
hausiJcam before this unfortunate king.” 

Now, the Cambay plates of Govinda have been edited by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar who had no preconceived notions about 
either Rajendra or Mahipala of Bengal to uphold, and it is interest¬ 
ing to see how he makes out the relations between Iiulra III and 
Mahipala I, the Pratihara king, as revealed by these plates and 
other contemporary inscriptions. In a succinct and full discussion 
of the historical significance of verse 19 of these plates, * ho 
points out; “ But the complete devastation of Mahodaya, which 
Indra III is spoken of as having brought about, is merely poetical. 
For the poet’s object appears to be to introduce a play on the 
words Mahodaya and Kusasthala. * * * This is also seen from 
the consideration that, as a matter of fact, for long after the event 
recorded in this verse took place, Kanauj continued to be the 
capital of several princes, ruling over northern India. What 
Indra III actually did beyond attacking Mahochvya or Kanauj, 
cannot be inferred from the verse itself. But we can ascertain it 
with the help of other inscriptions.” After a careful examination 
of other inscriptions, which is too long to be reproduced here, 
Prof. Bhandarkar reaches the conclusion that though Indra suc¬ 
ceeded for a time in depriving Mahipala of his kingdom, he was 
soon restored to the throne by the combined efforts of Dharmapala 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and the Ohandella king Harsadeva. 
Here, then, it seems we have all the elements needed to satisfy 
the requirements of the verse in the prologue to the Oanda - 
hausiJcam which ascribes to Mahipala, by a natural exaggeration, 
the repulse of the Karnatas from Kanauj brought about by his 
allies. In fact by recalling the story of Kautilya’s expulsion of 
the Nandas for the sake of Candragupta, the verse in the 
GandaJcausikam implies what was an essential feature in the 
restoration of Mahipala, viz., the large place taken by diplomacy 
and foreign invasion in bringing about the restoration. 

The history furnished by the Cambay plates and other 
records of the time seems therefore to establish conclusively that 

* EL vii, pp. 30—33. 
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the CandakauHimm was enacted before the Gurjara-PratlhSra 
Mahipala I, nearly a century before the time of the Pala Mahipala 
to whose reign Mr. R. D. Banerji would assign the play. See also 
Sten Konow, Indische Drama p r 87, and JOB . vi pp. 191 ff. 

Note B. 

GANGAn<ONDA-~C&LA--PURAM 

The following interesting account of this place appeared 
in a local publication of 1855 which is not easily accessible now. 
It was reproduced once in the 1A. iv p. 274, and may well 
find a place here. 

“ It may also be mentioned that in the Udaiyarpalaiyam 
taluka there is an embankment 16 miles long, running north and 
south, provided with several substantial sluices and of great 
strength, which in former times must have formed one of the 
largest reservoirs in India. This large tank or lake was filled 
partly by a channel from the Kolerun river, upwards of 60 miles 
in length, which enters it at its southern end, and partly by a 
smaller channel from the Vellar, which entered it on the north. 
r ( ’ aces of’-both these channels still remain. The tank has been 
•r trued and useless for very many years, and its bed is now almost 
woolly overgrown with high, and thick jungle. It is said tradition¬ 
ally that its ruin was wilful, and the act of an invading army. 
Near the southern extremity of the band there is a village, now 
surrounded by jungle, called Gangakundapuram. Immediately 
in its vicinity is a pagoda of a very large size and costly 
workmanship ; and close by, surrounded by jungle, are some 
remains of ancient buildings, now much resembling the mounds 
or heaps which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, but in which 
the village elders point out the various parts of an extensive and 
magnificent palace. When this palace was in existence, Ganga¬ 
kundapuram was the wealthy and flourishing capital of a 
monarchy, and the great tank spread fertility over miles and 
miles of what is now trackless forest. It has often been projected 
to restore that magnificent work, but the scheme has remained in 
abeyance for want of engineer officers. At some future time it 
may be successfully prosecuted, but till then this most fertile tract 
must remain a jungle, and the few inhabitants will still point 
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with pride to the ancient band as a monument of the grand and 
gigantic enterprise of their ancient sovereigns, and compare it 
contemptuously with the undertakings of their present rulers. 
Speaking of the noble temple of Gangakundapurara, it must not 
be omitted that when the lower Kolerun anikat was built, the 
structure was dismantled of a large part of the splendid granite 
sculptures which adorned it, and the enclosing wall was almost 
wholly destroyed in order to obtain materials for the work. The 
poor people did their utmost to prevent this destruction and 
spoliation of a venerated edifice by the servants of a government 
that could show no title to it; but of course without success ; 
they were only punished for contempt, A promise was made 
indeed, that a wall of brick should be built in place of the stone 
wall that was pulled down ; but unhappily it must be recorded 
that this promise has never been redeemed.” 


37 
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Chapter XI 

THE SUCCESSORS OF RAJENDRA 
(1044-70 A. I).) 

Under Rajaraja I, the real founder of the Cola 
empire, and his talented son Rajendra I, 
R^ij-ndr. ^ fh e usual line of conquest, which was 
from north to south, had been reversed, 
and the victorious tiger-banner carried far into the 
north. Rajendra's sons, three of whom succeeded 
their father, one after another, on the Cola throne, 
inherited an extensive empire, and on the whole, ably 
maintained its extent and prestige during their reigns. 
There was much hard, and occasionally fierce fighting, 
particularly against the Calukyas across the Tunga- 
bhadra frontier, and the first of these three kings died 
on a battle-field in which the second was crowned 
immediately after his steadiness and valour converted 
an almost certain defeat into a brilliant victory. There 
was trouble also from the south, the Pandya and 
Kerala being always in league with the Ceylonese 
rulers, and waiting to take the fullest advantage of 
the difficulties that beset their suzerains elsewhere. 
Towards the end of this period, these troubles, together 
with others of a dynastic and possibly religious nature, 
brought about a political revolution which proved the 
salvation of the empire for well over a century 
thereafter. As will be shewn later, the exact circum¬ 
stances under which the Calukya-Cola, Rajendra, came 
to occupy the imperial Coja throne are not easily 
determined; but there can be no two opinions on the 
consequences to the Cola power of this turn of events. 
By introducing a fresh, and possibly more vigorous, 
yet closely related stock of kings to the rule of the 
empire, and by amalgamating, at. a critical time, the 
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resources of the Eastern Calukya kingdom with the 
Cola, it ensured a continuous and active life for the 
empire of Rajaraja at a time when his descendants in 
the in* h line were overwhelmed in desperate conflicts 
of which they saw no end. 

The Kanyakumari inscription * of Vlrarajendra 
states expressly that Rajadhiraja was 
the eldest of the three sons of Rajendra 
who succeeded him in order; this 
statement is confirmed by the inscriptions of the three 
reigns taken together; one record of the thirty-fifth 
year f of Rajadhiraja mentions the significant name 
tambit-tunaiccola-valanaclu which recalls distinctly the 
prasasti of Rajendra II beginning tirumagal maruvk/a, 
This pm&asti gives a succinct account of how 
Rajendra co-operated with his elder brother Rajadhi¬ 
raja in the prolonged Calukya war of the reign. 
Vlrarajendra was doubtless identical with Vira-Cola, $ 
the younger brother of Rajendradeva on whom he con¬ 
ferred the title Karikala Cola; in fact the W. Cajukya 
inscriptions call him generally Vira. An inscription 
of Vlrarajendra from the Ramnad district § refers to 
his father ( ayyar ) who conquered Gangai, Purvadesam 
and Kadaram. From a study of the dates of the 
inscriptions, it is seen that there is a large measure of 
overlapping among the reigns, a feature which should 
cause no surprise after the conjoint 
rule for over twenty-five years of 
Rajadhiraja with his father. The 
latest regnal year of Rajadhiraja mentioned in his 
records is the thirty-sixth, *[[ falling in A. D. 1053-4. 

* Verse 73. t 30 of 1919. 

t SU. iii p. 195 ; EC. vii Sk. 136. § 110 of 1908. 

U 129 of 1912 dated (3)8 is doubtful. It is a solitary record and the first 
figure in the date is not secure* 


Overlapping 

reigns. 
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The approximate date of the accession of Rajendra II 
has been fixed from his inscriptions as May 28th, 
A. D. 1052. * * * § Likewise, the highest regnal year of 
Rajendra II is twelve, taking his rule up to A. D. 1064. 
Vlrarajendra's accession, however, took place some¬ 
time in A. D. 1062-8 f which is counted in his records 
, , as his first year. ± Raiakesari Raja- 

Rajamahtndra. ^ ' , ... 

mahendra-deva, whose inscriptions do 
not carry his reign beyond the third year, must be 
found a place before the accession of Vfrarajendra-deva. 
His brief prasastis tell us little beyond the fact that he 
upheld the code laid down by Manu for the administra¬ 
tion of the land; but even this statement is not 
altogether valueless as it is closely corroborated by the 
Kalingattuppamni § which says just the same thing 
even more forcibly, without mentioning any other fact, 
about a king whom it places between the sovereign who 
crowned himself on the field of Koppam (Rajendra II) 
and the victor of Kudal-£angamam (Ylrarajendra). 
Further confirmation of the position assigned to 
Rajamahendra is found in a single inscription of his 
stating that the king ‘by a war-elephant, caused 
Xhavamalla to turn his back (on the bank of) the 
winding river.’ It seems possible that Rajamahendra 
was the son of Rajendra II mentioned in an inscription 
of the ninth year of that king || under the name 

* El, vi p. 24. t El, vii p. 9. 

J 87 of 1895 of year 9 of Rajendra IT is said to mention a gift of year 3 
of VIrarajSndra ARE. 1395 I 9. If this is correct, Vlrarajendra's accession 
must be placed earlier. But the published text ( S/1 . v, 647 11* 52-3) does not 
seem to mention any such gift in Vlrarajendra’s reign though the name Vlra- 

rajendra does occur. 

§ viii 28; SII. iii, p, 113. 

*(1 119 of 1903 cited at SII\ iii p. 191. 

II * tan-tirumagan ': 87 of 1895. {SII, v 647,1. 26). Another record of the 
same date mentions a Rajamahendra-road. SII, iii p. 41 (1. 6.) 
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Rajendra, and that when, soon after, he was chosen 
heir-apparent he assumed the title Rajamahendra to 
distinguish himself from his father Rajendra-deva and 
his grandfather Rajendra-Cola-deva. Here again, the 
succession of two Rajakesaris, Rajamahendra and 
Vlrarajendra, must be explained as due to one of them 
having died as heir-apparent without ever ruling in 
his own right, and that the other was chosen to fill his 
place. * This period is brought to a close by the 
short and troubled reign of Parakesari Adhirajendra, 
one of whose records dated in his third year f mentions 
the eighth year of Vlrarajendra. The succession and 
chronology of the period may, therefore, be summed 
up as follows:— 


(1) Rajadhiraja I Rajakesari 

(2) Rajendra II Parakesari young¬ 

er brother of (1) 

Rajamahendra Rajakesari 
son of (2) died as crown- 
prince 

(3) Vlrarajendra Rajakesari 

(younger brother of 1 and 2) 

(4) Adhirajendra Parakesari son 

of 3 ( ? ) 


A. D. 1018-1054 
A. D. 1052-1064 

A. D. 1060-1063 

A. D. 1063-1069 
A. D. 1067/8-1070 


Rajadhiraja’s prasastis are usually found in two 
forms, one of them rather short, 
Rajadhiraja s commencing tingaler-pera-valar, which 

records only the earlier achievements 
of the king and seems to have been stereotyped about 
the twenty-sixth year of his rule and repeated in that 
form in some of his later records. The longer form 




Cp. il/, xviii pp. 30-1. 


f 15 of 1890: Sff, iii 57. 
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tingaler-taru has many variations and in fact it is seen 
to have gone through several editions, so to say, 
some giving more details of transactions only briefly 
mentioned in others. The interesting details of the 
battle of Pundur and other incidents of Rajadhiraja's 
first invasion of the Cajukya country resulting in the 
destruction of Kollippakkai are given in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the 26th year * and are generally omitted in 
later records ; whereas the detailed description of the 
Pandyan and the Ceylonese wars that occurs in the 
latter is only hinted at briefly in the earlier records. 
Again, the vulgar insult offered to the ambassadors of 
Ahavamalla, one of whom was forced to dress as a 
woman and another was made the subject of a comic 
tonsure, is mentioned only in some versions but not in 
others, f A few of the inscriptions of the later years 
mention fresh transactions not found in the earlier 
records; X others simply repeat the older forms without 
making them up-to-date. Further, there is a prasaati 
beginning tirukkodiyodu tyagaJckodi giving no new 
information and confirming some of the details of the 
Calukyan war found in other records. 

That Rajadhiraja assumed the title Vijayarajendra 
after his triumphant entry into Kalya? 

Two doubtful napura has already been mentioned. 

inscriptions. * 

There are, however, two records or. 
Farakesari Vijayarajendra which at first sight seem to 
present a baffling problem. § In one of them, a Kolar 

* 172 of 1894 ; 92 of 1892 which though its date is lost is apparently 
of the same time. 446 of 1918 (Yr.. 34) is also similar. 

+ Mentioned in 172 of 1894 and 30 of 1919. Also in the introduction 
beginning : tirukkodiyodu (244 of 1925 Yr, 36). 

+ e.g. SII. iii 28 (Yr. 29) ; 6 of 1890 (Yr. 30) ; 81 of 1895; 221 of 1894’ 
(Yr. 32). 

§ See the discussion in ARE, 1907, II 38 1908 II 56. 
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record * of the thirty-fifth year, we must necessarily 
assume that Parakesari is a mistake for Rajakesari: 
for the high regnal year and the identity of the short 
j prasasti in this record with that of Rajadhiraja beginning 
Vlrapandiayan talaiyum, the last variety of the prasastis 
found in Rajadhiraja's records, leave no room for any 
alternative. The other record from Pedda - Tippa- 
samudram f falls into the reign of Rajendra II, the 
younger brother and successor of Rajadhiraja, as it is 
dated in feaka 981, or A. D. 1057-8, and as we have no 
clear proof of Rajadhiraja having reigned beyond his 
86th year, which would be A. D. 1054-5. Rajendra II 
was a Parakesari, and though this record appears to 
be unique in giving him the Vijayarajendra title, it 
may be his. It should, however, be noticed that a 
Rajadhiraja inscription, doubtfully dated in the 38th 
year, from Tiruvorriyur, £ just renders it possible that 
this record is also his. The battle of Koppam, in 
which Rajadhiraja lost his life, took place according to 
Fleet * shortly before the 20th January, A. D. 1060,’ 
as a record dated in Saka 981 (expired) mentions that 
Somesvara had then returned from ‘ a conquest of the 
southern countries and of the Cola.’ § Therefore, the 
Pedda-Tippasamudram record of Saka 981 may also 
be, after all, another instance of a Rajadhiraja record 
giving him the Parakesari title by a mistake. In any 
case we have no reason to assume that there was an 
alteration in the official title of the king from Raja¬ 
kesari to Parakesari, as there are many other records 
of the 85th and 86th years with the former title. 


135 of 1892 ; 477 of 1911; EC. x Kl. 112 (b). 


t 53* of 1906. 


J 129 of 1912. 


§ BG. I, ii, 441, But this rather late date for the death of Rajadhiraja 
is contradicted by the inscriptions of his successor RajSmlra; see Infra, 

H Centra ARE. 1908 II 56. 
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The Ceylon war of Rajadhiraja briefly mentioned 
in the last, chapter may now he 
Ceylon wm. considered in more detail. Some of 
the earlier inscriptions * of Rajadhiraja briefly record 
that the king of Lanka, the garlanded Vallava, and 
the king of the Kannakucciyar (people of Kanauj), 
suffered decapitation at the hands of Kajendra. The 
more detailed account of the occurrences as found in 
some of the later records f is as follows 

“ With a single unequalled army (he) took the 
crown of Vikramabahu, the king of 
in Coja the p e0 pi e 0 f Ranka on the tempestuous 

inscriptions. * i 

ocean; the crown of large jewels, 
(belonging to) the lord of Lanka, Vikrama-Pandyan, 
who, having lost the whole of the southern Tamil 
country out of fear of himself (Rajadhiraja) + had 
entered flam (surrounded by) the seven oceans ; the 
beautiful golden crown of the king of Simhala, Vlra- 
Salameghan, who, believing that llam (surrounded by) 
the ocean was superior to the beautiful Kannakucei 
(Kanyakubja) which belonged to him, had entered 
(the island) with his relatives and (those of) his 
countrymen who were willing (to go with him), § and 
had put on the brilliant crown; who, having been 
defeated on the battle-field and having lost his black 
elephant, had fled ignominiously; and who, when (the 
Cola king) seized his elder sister along with (his) wife 
and cut off the nose of (his) mother, had returned in 
order to remove the disgrace (caused) thereby, and, 
having fought hard with the sword, had withered || in 

• 92 of 1892 ; 172 of 1894. t S/I. iii 28, p. 56. 

x Text: * Mun-tanakkudaindu,' apparently rendered by Hultzsch into 
‘which had previously belonged to him/ 

§ “ Ilanjtridenrenni ulangol tannadu tannuravodu/n pugundu " is the text* 
Or daughter. The text has kZdalu 
|| Text 1 ularnda / Hultzsch has * perished ’ j but see later. 
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a hot battleand the extremely brilliant crown of 
large jewels, (belonging to) $rl Vallavan (Sri Yallabha) 
Madanarajan, who had come of the family of Kannaran 
(Krsna) and bad become the proud king of Ilam.” * 

The Mahavamsa shows clearly that the years 
following the deportation of Mahinda V 
by Rajendra and the annexation of 
“ the whole of Ilamandalam u to the 
Cola empire (1017 A.D.) were filled with risings on 
the part of the Singalese subjects against the new Cola 
rulers followed by reprisals on their part. The 
independent testimony of the Ceylonese chronicle not 
only confirms the account of Rajadhiraja's records in 
its essential features, but furnishes much welcome 
assistance in fixing the chronology of events which, 
though, spread over several years and apparently 
connected with more than one campaign, seem to have 
been grouped together to form a convenient section in 
the praSasti of Rajadhiraja. The Mahavamsa affirms j* 
that the first outbreak of the opposition to the Cola 
rule in Ceylon occurred about twelve years after the 
capture of Mahinda Y, when the Cola wanted to gain 
control of Mahinda's son Kassapa, and that this revolt 
centred round Kassapa ; Kassapa and his confederates 
succeeded in maintaining a contest for six months 
with the Cola forces said to have been 
95,000 strong; they “ killed a great 
number of Damilas ” and compelled the 
rest to retire and take up “ their abode 
as before in Pulatth inagar a. ” Thereupon, Kassapa 


Six months 
war of 

Vikkamabahu. 


* The text is u Kannaran-vali-vandural-kola-vllat-taraisan-figtya ,'' which 
Hultzsch translates into “ who had come to Kannaran (Krishna) and taken up 
(his) abode (with him).” Ur at means in the context ‘ pride/ * glory.’ The point 
seems to be that Madanaraja, though a Ras$rakuta or, more generally, a Karnata 
by descent, became king of Ceylon. 

i Ch. 55 w. 24-29* 


38 
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began to rule the south-eastern portion of the island 
of Ceylon, the division known as Rohana, under the 
title of Vikkamabahu. * This war of six months 
preceding the accession of Vikkamabahu took place 
about 1029 A.D., in the reign of Rajendra I; but 

there is nothing to show that Rajadhiraja actually took 
part in it, though he might have done so. 

The Cola inscriptions affirm that Vikkamabahu 
lost his life in the Co]a war, f and that 
his diadem fell into the hands of Raja¬ 
dhiraja; the Mahavamsa, however, says that he 
suddenly died of a disease in the twelfth year of his 
reign (1041 A. D.) in the midst of extensive prepara¬ 
tions for a Cola war. It is possible that the Cola 
panegyric is more boastful than true, though his 
crown may have been among the booty of the Colas. $ 
Despite Rajendra’s success against Mahinda V, there¬ 
fore, the whole of Ceylon was held by the Colas only 
for a short while, a period of about a decade, after 
which the province of Rohana asserted its indepen¬ 
dence, and kept up a perpetual war against the Coja 
province. In Rajadhiraja's reign this struggle became 
very acute as every ruler that came after Vikkamabahu 
was actuated by the desire to expel the Damilas from 
Ceylon. Neglecting the eight days ’ rule of Kitti 
(A.D. 1041), § the “ mighty Mahalanakitti ” who became 
king of Rohana, “ was vanquished in his third year 
(A.D. 1044) in battle against the Colas, and with his 
own hand he cut his throat and so died a sudden 
death, % Thereupon the Damilas took the chief 
treasures, such as the diadem and the like and sent 

* MV. Ch. 56, w. 1-6; 

i* 92 of 1892 whore he is only called 1 king of the Ceylonese/ 

J Geiger CV. ii, p. xxi. § CV, Ch. 56, v. 7. H ibid w. 8-10. 
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them to the Monarch of the Cola land,” It is not easy 
to identify Mahalanakitti with any of the four Singalese 
rulers mentioned by name in the Cola inscription 
quoted above. Vikkamapandu (A. D. 1044-47) was 
according to the Mahavamsa * the only son of Maha¬ 
lanakitti, who, having left his country through fear 
and lived for a time in the Dulu country, returned to 
Rohana when he heard of the fate of his father, 
and was killed, after a short rule, in a fight with 
Jagatipala. The Cola inscription, on the contrary, 
implies that he was a Pandya prince who had once 
ruled over the southern Tamil country, and was 
compelled by Rajadhiraja himself to abandon southern 
India and seek his fortune in Ceylon, where he became 
king. As the Pandyan and Ceylonese dynasties 
were at this time in close political and dynastic 
alliance with each other and with the Keralas, 
and were united in their common opposition to Cola 
ascendancy, f we have perhaps to assume that the 
two accounts supplement each other. Vikrama Pandya 
had apparently a Singalese father and a Pandya 
mother: his early career in the Pandya country is 
represented, not quite accurately, by the Mahavamsa 
as a sojourn in the Dulu country, or possibly, this 
sojourn in the Dulu laud was an interlude between 
the Pandyan and the Ceylonese phases of his career. 
Whatever that may be, there is no doubt that the 
Cola inscriptions and the Mahavamsa speak of one and 
the same prince here, and that while the Ceylonese 
account of the manner of his death is not contradicted 
by the Cola records, it is quite possible that his diadem 
also fell into the hands of the Colas as is claimed by 
them. Of Jagatipala (A.D. 1047-51), the Mahavamsa 
says X that he was ‘ a sovereign’s son ' from Ayodhya, 


* ibid vv, 11-14. 


t PIC. p. 113. 
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and that after coming- to Cejdon he “ slew Vikkama- 
pandu in battle and ruled as a mighty man in Rohana 
for four years. Him also the Colas slew in battle and 
sent the Mahesi with her daughter and all the valuable 
property to the Cola kingdom.” If we overlook the 
discrepancy about the place of origin, Kanyakubja 
according to the Cola records and Ayodhya according 
to the Mahavamsa, there is a striking similarity in the 
fortunes of Jagatlpala of the chronicle and Vira- 
Salameghan of the inscriptions, and it may be 
concluded that we have here only one prince mentioned 
under two different names in our sources. * But this 
conclusion is not unassailable; the death of Vlra- 
Salameghan is mentioned in an inscription dated 
towards the end of A. D. 1046; f the most critical 
study of the Mahavamsa has led to the conclusion that 
Jagatipala began to rule only in A. D. 1047 and went 
on till four years later. So that, after all, the 
differences in the names and the places of origin of 
these two princes may mean that they were two dif¬ 
ferent persons who had little in common with each 
other besides having attained some celebrity in Ceylon 
as opponents of the Cola regime and met very similar 
fates at the hands of their antagonists. How these 
adventurers from northern India came to Ceylon in 
search of a career is not easy to explain satisfactorily 
at present. Sri Vallabha Madanaraja, the fourth and 
last of the princes mentioned in the Cola inscriptions, 
has been identified with king Parakkama of the 
MaMvamsa who was slain in fight with the Colas. $ 
This identification is also to be accepted with caution. 
Madanaraja was a Vallabha (of the line of Kannara) by 
descent; Parakkama, on the contrary, was the son 

* Of. Hultzsch Sfl. iii, p. 53. 

f ibid. 3rd Deer, A. D. 1046. t ibid ; also MV, 56, v. 16, 
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of the Pandu king, i. e., Vikkamapandu. Moreover, 
the death of Parakkama occurred about A. D. 1053, 
nearly seven years after the date of Rajadhiraja's 
inscription (A. D. 1046) in which Madanaraja is 
mentioned. * 

This comparison of the epigraphical account of 
Summary. Ceylonese war in the records of 

Rajadhiraja with the events as chroni¬ 
cled in the Mahavamsa thus points to the need for 
caution in working the two accounts into a continuous 
story of the relations between the Cola empire and 
that part of Ceylon which was maintaining a vigorous 
struggle for its independence against great odds. Only 
two of the kings in the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja can 
be recognised in the MahUvamsa viz., Vikramabahu 
and Vikrama-Pandya. Vlra-Salamegha and &rl 
Vallabha Madanaraja are known only to the Cola 
inscriptions, but apparently are not mentioned in 
the Mahavamsa . On the contrary, Jagatlpala and 
Parakkama of the Mahavamsa, who figured in the later 
stages of the war of independence and laid down their 
lives in that war, do not find a place in the Cola 
inscriptions, f The inscriptions of Rajadhiraja's 
successor Rajendra II show that he too had a hand in 
the suppression of the Ceylonese risings. Records of 
his fourth year, $ A. D. 1055, state that “ he despatch¬ 
ed an army to Ceylon, where the king Vlra-Salamegha 
was decapitated and the two sons of the Ceylon king 
Manabharana were taken prisoners." Later records 

* Cf. Hultzsch— JRAS . 1913, pp. 519-21 where the opinions expressed by 
him in SIT, iii are withdrawn. 

t Jagatipala/s queen and her daugther Lflavati escaped later on from their 
captivity in the Coja country, MV, Ch. 59 vv. 23-4. 

X SII, iii, 29, JR AS, 1913, p. 519. 
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of Rajendradeva mention only Vlra-Salamegha. * 
Rajendradeva's claim is proved by the presence of an 
inscription of his reign at Sangili-Kanadarava in 
Ceylon, f Despite Vlra-Salamegha being called “ King 
of the Kalingas of the strong army/'’ J there is no 
reason to distinguish him from the ‘ Kannakucciyar- 
kavalan ’ of the Rajadhiraja inscriptions. Surviving 
the disgrace inflicted on the members of his family, his 
sister and mother and wife, by the forces of Rajadhi¬ 
raja, and the defeat in the ‘ hot battle ’ that followed 
thereafter when he sought to avenge the disgrace, 
this unfortunate prince apparently fell a victim to 
another Cola inroad possibly led by Rajendradeva 
some years later. § The identity of Manabharana, the 
king of the Ceylonese, whose two sons were captured 
by Rajendra, is not easy to make out, though the 
suggestion may be offered that he was no other 
than the king who joined the confederacy of three 
southern kings whose opposition to Cola rule in the 
Pandya country was suppressed by Rajadhiraja in the 
life-time of his father, in one of his early campaigns, 

* 87 of 1895 *, 270 of 1915, both of the ninth year. 

f SIl iii p. 59; 612 of 1912, (SIl iv 1408). 

X virarfcadaik-kalingar-man, 1 . 12 of SII, iii 29. 

§ Supposing that a Vira-SalainEgba 1 perished in a hot battle * (SIl iii p. 56) 
with Rajadhiraja, Hultzsch distinguishes from him the 1 kalingar* man' of the 
same name of the Rajendra inscriptions (JRAS. 1913 p. 520), and connects 
the latter with Trilokasundari, a Kalinga queen of Vijayabahu 1, A.D. 1054-1109, 
and suggests that her nephew Kitti-sin-mEgha rnay have been named after Vira- 
Salamegha. He also suggests that the Pan<Jya Manabharana who was decapitated 
by Rajadhiraja was the ancestor of that Manabharana who was the nephew and 
son-in-law of Vijayabahu I; and that Sri Vallabha Madanaraja, the Ceylonese 
opponent of Rajadhiraja, was the ancestor of his namesake Sri Vallabha, a third 
nephew and son-in-law of Vijayabahu I. Arguments from the similarity of 
common names cannot be final; and Hultzsch has not considered the 
relation between the Manabharana whose sons were captured by Rajendra and 
his namesakes. 

U Vide p. 269 ante . 
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It may be observed that Indian coins found in Ceylon 
include issues of Rajadhiraja and 
Co]* coins and Rajendra, * and that Cola inscriptions 

inscriptions in , . „ . . 

Ceylon, found m Ceylon, though not numerous 

or well preserved, carry us right to 
the end of the period covered in this chapter, f We 
may, therefore, conclude that the bulk of the island 
of Ceylon constituted an administrative division of the 
Cola empire, while the South-western part of the 
island, called Rohana in the Mahavamsa , kept up an 
incessant warfare for the restoration of Singalese 
independence. Prince Kitti who assumed the title 
Vijayabahu in 1058 A. D. was the leader of this effort. 
The Mahavamsa and the inscriptions of Vlrarajendra 
give some account of it. X Like all conquerors, the 
Colas were only exasperated by the 
R poiicy V most natural desire of the Singalese to 
be rid of them, and seem often to 
have adopted savage methods of repression such as 
transportation, decapitation and mutilation, even 
against the women of the royal family of Ceylon. 
After the accession of Kulottunga to the Cola throne 
in A. D. 1070, Vijayabahu I succeeded at last where 
so many of his predecessors had failed 
and restored the independence of 
Ceylon ; a detailed account of the steps leading to 
the success of Vijayabahu belongs to the reign of 
Kulottunga. 


And its failure. 


# Codrington, Ceylon Coins pp. 84-5. 

T Cf. SIT. iii 84 (266 of 1901) of the 7tb year of Virarajendradeva, 

claiming the subjugation of Ceylon among the king’s achievements and 594 of 
1912— S/I. iv 1388 (Yr. 3 of Adhirajendradeva). 

t MV. Ch. 57 vv. 65 flf. EZ. ii p. 207 ; 182 of 1915. 
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A second war against Somes vara was undertaken 
by Rajadhiraja between A. D. 1044 and 
1046. The Manimangalam inscrip- 

against • o *• 

Cajukyas. tion * of 3rd December, A. D. 1046 
gives a short account of this campaign 
stating that the Cola king defeated in battle several 
subordinate chieftains f of the Cajukya forces, and 
destroyed the palace of the Cajukyas in the town of 
Kampili. Other inscriptions, of which the earliest is 
dated in the thirtieth year of Rajadhiraja, furnish 
some additional information about what followed the 
destruction of the palace at Kampili. J Another 
engagement, said to he the third of its kind, followed 
at PUndur, described as a kadakamdnagar or canton¬ 
ment city, on the left bank of the Krsna river, in which 
several Telugu chieftains, vassals of Somes vara, 
w r ere made prisoners of war together with numberless 
women; thereupon, the city of Pundur was sacked 
by the Cola army and razed to the ground, its site 
being ploughed with asses and sowed with varatikai, 
a kind of coarse millet; finally, the large palace at 
Mannandippai was consigned to the flames, and a 
pillar of victory erected, bearing the emblem of the 
tiger. These occurrences, no doubt considerably exag¬ 
gerated in the partial report of the Cola records, 
must, have taken place before A.D. 1048; it is even 
possible that they had happened before the date of the 
Manimangalam inscription, end of A.D- 1046, and were 
not mentioned in that record. 

• SII. iii 28. 

+ The text is : “ JCandar Dinakaran Naranan Ganavadi vandalar teriyal 
Madistidanan Hultzseh takes this to be four names ; perhaps there are only 
three. In any case their identity cannot be made out fully though some of them 
seem to figure in the Western Cajukya inscriptions of the time, 

J 6 of 1890 (Yr. 30); 221 of 1894; 81 of 1895 (Yr. 32). 
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For all the vaunted successes of the Colas, the 
Effects. Calukyas seem to have retained their 
power unbroken. The provenance of 
the inscriptions of Somesvara, of which several are 
dated records, shows that the extent of the Calukyan 
empire on the side of the Tungabhadra continued 
undiminished. From the Hadagalli taluq of the Bellary 
district comes an inscription * of Trailokyamalladeva 
(Somesvara I) dated (Saka 968) early in A. I). 1047 
recording a gift by the chieftain Kalidasa, whose name 
figures also among the Telugu princelings f repulsed 
by the Co]a troops in one of the numerous fights of the 
time. Two other records $ from the same region are 
dated in the next year, Saka 969, of which one records 
a gift of land to a Visnu temple by Mahamandalesvara 
Gandaradityarasa, ‘ lord of Mahismatipura/ ruling the 
Sindavadi 1000, Bennevuru 12 and Nuruganda as a 
vassal of Somesvara. This chieftain may perhaps be 
identified with Kandar-dinakaran of the Coja inscrip¬ 
tions. § Even if we do not accept the rhapsodies of 
Bilhana over Somesvara's conquest of KaiicI or 
Vikramaditya's digvijaya , we must assume that the 
repeated incursions of the Colas into Calukyan terri¬ 
tory, however annoying to the king and detrimental to 
the happiness of his feudatories and subjects, resulted 
in no permanent loss of territory. On the other hand, 
the bulk of the fighting is on Cajukyan territory, 
and in the course of the wars many large cities 
seem to have suffered considerable damage from the 
destructive fury of the invader. The aim of the Colas 
was apparently to reduce the Calukyas to political 
subjection such as that of the Piindya, Keraja and 

* 48+ of 1914. f 92 of 1892 {SI/, iv 539) 1. 31. 

t 41 of 1904 ; 711 of 1919. 

§ Contra Hultzsch, Sff. iii p. 57, n. 1. 
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Vengl kingdoms in this period. In this endeavour 
they failed totally. It would seem moreover that Som.es- 
vara succeeded in extending his influence, at least 
temporarily, over Vengl. His Mulgund inscription * 
dated A. I). 1053 speaks of one of his sons, Somesvara- 
deva, ruling over Belvola 300 and Puligere 300, 
as bearing the title Venglpura-vares vara. And there 
is found in Draksarama a record of the same king f 
dated two years later (Saka 977) registering a gift by 
a daughter of one of his ministers, Narayana Bhatfa 
by name. Though it is not impossible to find other 
explanations for these facts, J and the evidence is thus 
of a very inconclusive nature, still, considering that 
Vikraruaditya VI, the son of Somesvara I, is said to 
have conquered Vengl, a claim supported by the 
presence of a number of his inscriptions at Draksarama 
and other places in the Telugu country, the suggestion 
may be made that the Western Calukyas began to 
cast longing eyes on Vengl even from the time of 
Somesvara I, or at least sought to divide the attention 
of their Coja opponents by a hostile movement in the 
direction of their northern dependency. If such was 
the policy pursued by Somesvara I, he only succeeded 
in exasperating the Colas the more and goading them 
to a more relentless hostility. 



Rajadkiraja undertook another expedition against 
. . the Calukya in which he was aecom- 

War continued. ^ J 

panied by his younger brother Rajen- 
dra, whom he had chosen as heir-apparent in 
preference to his sons who, though not mentioned by 
name, are said to have occupied fairly high positions in 

* EL xvi p. 53. t 185 of 1893. 

I Fleet BG, I, li pp. 440, n. 3 and 452-3. Also IA . xx p, 281 n. 39; and 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India p, 120 n, 1. 
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the administration of the empire, * We get a vivid 
and obviously true description of the occurrences in 
this campaign from the records of Rajendra II. The 
earliest mention of these events is in a record j* of his 
second year A. D. 1054 ; more details are given in 
the Maiiimangalam record of his fourth year, A. D. 
1055. This inscription records $ that the Coia king- 
sought an occasion for war, invaded the Rattamandalam 
and began ravaging the country ; the proud Calukya 
Ahavamalla became furious when he heard of this, 
and marching out with his forces he met the Cola in 
pitched battle at Kopparn, § a celebrated trrlha on 
the Krsna, most probably identical with Khidrapur on 
the right hank of the river about thirty miles east by 
south from Kolhapur. The battle that 
Koppam^ followed was long and fiercely fought 
on either side. For determining its 
exact course we have to combine information furnished 
by some of Rajendradeva’s later inscriptions with 
that of the Manimangalam record mentioned above. 
In the early stages of the battle, Rajadhiraja himself led 
the fight, Rajendradeva apparently holding himself in 
reserve. At this stage, the Calukya forces concentrated 

* SII. iii 28 1* 1, which also mentions an elder brother of the king, 
possibly passed oyer by Rajendra I. 

t 214 of 1911. SII. iii, 55 ; ii p. 304 A (of Yr.'3). 

t SII. iii 29. 


§ Fleet El. xii pp. 296-8. Lat. 16°36 / , Long, 74°44\ For an earlier 
discussion of the identity of Kopparn, EC. ix Introduction p. 16 n. 3, where 
attention is drawn to the reading in 168 of V)\l—tirtkakkoppattahava)il t 
Hultzsch rendered * s^pparundiraUa* into : “ The strength (ol whose position is) 
hard to describe” {SII. iii p, 63). We must now read the phrase as: 
“ sepparundirtta," meaning “a tlrtha (whose merits are) hard to describe.” 
Rajendradeva’s introductions beginning Tirnmagal maruviya use the phrase: 
* f plrarrangaraih-koppattu-vandedirUa Ahavanmllan 

I) 87 of 1895 ; 270 of 1915, both of the ninth year. A study of these 
records by the side of the Manimangalam inscription clearly shows that tli® 
latter has omitted the earlier stage of the battle in which Rajendra took no 
part and Rajadhiraja met his fate. 
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on the elephant on which the Cola king was riding 
and wounded him mortally, so that he “ went up 
into the sky and became a sojourner in the country 
of Indra, where he was welcomed by the women 
of the sky.” Then the vast ocean-like army of the 
Kuntalas dashed themselves against the Cola forces 
which, unable to withstand the onslaught, broke up 
and began to retreat in disorder. At this -stage, 
Kajendradeva entered the fray shouting out to his 
retreating forces: “ Fear not,” and pressed forward on 
his elephant like very Death against the Karnataka 
forces, restored order in his army and won a brilliant 
success by further fighting. * Once more, the enemy 
concentrated on the Cola king’s elephant, and “ the 
shower of (Ahavamalla’s) straight arrows pierced the 
forehead of his elephant, his royal thigh, and (his) 
shoulders which resembled hillocks, ” and many 
warriors who had mounted the elephant with him 
perished in the action. But Rajendra was more 
fortunate than his brother ; he succeeded in putting to 
death several leaders of the Calukyan army including 
Jayasimlia, the brother of the Calukya, "f Pulakesin, 
Dasapanman and Nanni-Nulumban. At last, “ the 
Salukki was defeated,—with Vanniya-Revan, | Tuttan, 
(who had) a powerful army, Kundamayan, whose army 
spoke (i. e., threatened) death, and other princes,—fled, 
trembling vehemently, with dishevelled hair, turning 
(his) back, looking round, and tiring (his) legs, and was 
forced to plunge into the Western ocean. ’ I he 
elephants and horses and camels, the victorious banner 
of the boar and other insignia of royalty, together with 

* From this point the two accounts agree closely, 

'J* This could not have been the younger brother of Vikramaditya VI; he 
survived the battle of Koppam for many years. 

X Perhaps same as Revarasa, ruling in. the neighbourhood of Rembhavi in 
A. D. 1054-55. Fleet, BG t I. ii p. 439 ; Sll . in p. 59. 
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the peerless Sattiyavvai, Sangappai and all the other 
queens, a crowd of women and many other things 
abandoned by Ahavamalla on the field, became the 
booty of the Cola king. Rajendra then did a thing 
not known before,* and crowned himself king on the 
battle-field, when the wounds he had 
received in the fight were still fresh 
on his body. According to some of 
the inscriptions, f Rajendra pressed on to Kolhapur, 
where he planted a jayastambha , before he returned 
to his capital Gangapurl. $ Such is the account of 
this celebrated fight at Kopparu as narrated in the 
Cola inscriptions. § 

* 87 of 1895. 

f SIT. iii 55, ii p. 304 C. X 87 of 1895. 

§ In the Tirumagal maruviya form of Rajendra’s prasastis > the clause that 
occurs is : ‘ Tan munnon fSnai pinnaduvaga munnedir senru * * * Iratfapadi- 
yelarai-yilahkamun-gondu ', often contracted into * pinnadn vHga Irattapadi,' 
This is rendered by Hultzsch generally into u while the army of his elder 
brother was at his back.” In the light of other records (esp. 87 of .1895) which 
clearly state that Rajaclhiraja began the fight and Rajendra entered it after ho 
died, we must, it seems, amend Hultzsch'* translation and say—“ while the army 
of his elder brother begun to retire M a translation which is also required by 
the phrase employed in the fuller of the. two forms quoted above, viz. 
u munnedir-senru ” u going to the front in an opposite direction ”, as also by the 
reading u mumfir sen a? pinnadnvaga'' 1 when the advancing army began to 
retreat ” found in some records (Si/, ii p. 305, F and G) and amended by 
Hultzsch into <l muntiUn lenaiT It is perhaps hardly conceivable, according to 
Indian notions of precedence, that while the elder brother was present in person 
on the battle-field, the younger took the lead ; but this consideration need not be 
pressed as the cumulative force of all the inscriptions taken together is f 
doubtless, very clear. I may also observe that some records omit the word 
* fan * in 1 tan munnon ’ e.g., SI/, iii 55; on this account, it should not be 
assumed, as Hultzsch seems to do, that the phrase 1 Tirumaruviya sengdl vbidan * 
refers to the elder brother, {SIT. iii p* 112—-English translation). 

It may also be observed, in passing, that the w’Ords: u tannanaiyil 
t/mnnanai sella munnftnai tavirttu " SII. iii 55 (11. 1-2), which occurs 
between (1 Iratfapfidi-yVarai-yilakkamim-gondn'' and “ Kolla-purattu jaya • 
starnba-natti," has been translated by Hultzsch into : “ when the first elephant 
(of the enemy) went at his elephant, (his) elder brother stopped (it).” But this 
seems hardly satisfactory, as the words ‘ (of the enemy) ’ introduce into the 
meaning a concept not warranted by the original, and the locative of the first 
“ tannanaiyil ” seems to call for another explanation. I think that, in the 
context, 1 anal' should be taken to be a mis-spelling of ‘ anal' and the phrase 
translated into: " Displacing the old command (rule) by causing it to follow 
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The Calukya inscriptions of the reign of Somes- 
vara tell us nothing of the battle of 
Koppam, and specific references to 
his warfare with the Colas are few. In 
Saka 981 (expired) he had returned 
from a conquest of the southern coun¬ 
tries and a victory over the Co]a, and was camping 
in the Sindavadi * country, * a province ruled by a 
Mahamandalesvara Ciddana Cola- 
lu Somesvaw s Maharaja. In &aka 987 Visnuvar- 

dhana Vijayaditya was encamped at 
Arasiyakere on his way to the conquest of the south 
under orders from the king. | Bilhana’s account has, 
as has been pointed out already, apparently no relation 
to facts and seems to be pure fabrication. Shortly 
after the close of Somesvara's reign, however, we get 
two inscriptions, £ both dated about A. D. 1071, giving 
an aecount of the Cola invasion and 
" ot the death of Rajadhiraja. Though 
the date is late and the Cola king is 
not named, it is easy to infer from the Cola 
inscriptions that the transactions recorded here relate 
to the war that led to the battle of Koppam and the 
death of Rajadhiraja. § The vigorous language 

Ins own commands.” The suggestion made at ARE. 1900 I 20 in reviewing the 
TirukSyilur inscription (123 of 1900, Yr. 6) of Rajendra that the battle of Kop¬ 
pam was a later event than the expedition to Kollapuram must be abandoned 
in view of the new identification of Koppam. The wording of the Tirukoyilur 
records {El. vii pp. 145-6), however, seems to lend some support to Hultzsch’s 
vievr, and many of the shorter introductions mention Kollapuram before 
Koppam. 

* EG, I, ii, p. 441 j 392 of 1920, ARE, 1921, II 5. 

t ARE . 1919 II. 30. 

X Annigere: EG. I, ii p. 441 ; and Gawarwad El, xv, 23. ed. Barnett. 
See also EC. viii Sorab 325. 

§ Fleet and, following him* Barnett ascribe the expedition and apparently 
the loss of life that followed to Rajendradevn. But we have no evidence that 
Rajendra lost his life in the Calukya wars, though he was present at Koppam, 
cf, SII, iii p. 53. 


Calukya 
inscriptions 
silent on 
Koppam, 
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employed by these records against the Cola shows 
that the silence of the epigraphs of Somesvara's reign 
is really due to a reluctance to record publicly in 
his life-time unfortunate events that caused so much 
misery and suffering in his country at the hands 
of the foreign invader. The mahaputaka great sinner) 
Tamilian known as Pandya-Cola, we are told, took to 
an evil course (nele gettu) and abandoning the ancestral 
observances of his family, entered the Belvbla coun¬ 
try, burned several temples including Jinalayas 
erected by Ganga-perumanadi, and was promptly 
punished for his wicked deeds by losing his life in 
battle and yielding his head to Somesvara I. The 
Cola account of the war, we may therefore conclude, 
is not by any means a greatly overdrawn picture of 
their achievement on this occasion. 


From the manner of his death RajadhirSja came to 
be known as “ the king who died on 
the back of an elephant/’ and he is so 
styled in the inscriptions of his success¬ 
ors. * From the time he was chosen as heir- 
apparent by his father to the day when 
he laid down his life on the field of 
Koppam, Rajadhiraja led the life of a warrior king 


XnafontrruBjina 
title of Rajadhiraja 


A great warrior, 


* 193 of 1925 (Yr. 6 of Rajendra 11) ; possibly also 5 of 1899 of 
Rajaraja II (Yr. 6). This latter inscription, which is nearly one century later in 
its date, seems to mix up the achievements of Rajadhiraja I and RajEndra II. It 
speaks of “ PerumaJ Vijayaraje.ndra-dSva who was pleased to conquer Kalyana- 
purant and Kollapuram and to fall asleep (/.<?., to die) on an elephant" 
(S/I. ill p. 191). HulUsch remarks : “ This statement must refer to Parakesari- 
varman alias Rujendradeva, who is known to have set up a pillar of victory 
at Kollapuram M —a view expressed with more caution in ARE . 1899 I 53 
by Venkayya. 472 of 1920 from Sajukki (NA.) of the fourth year of 
Rajakesari Rajendra (Kulottunga 1) gives the same description much earlier 
than the record noticed by Hultzsch; the title Vijayarajendra is not, however, 
given here Rajendradeva nowhere claims to have conquered Kalyanapuram, 
did not have the title Vijayarajendra, and a3 far as we know, did not die on 
an elephant in battle. These features distinctly recall Rajadhiraja I (ARE. 
1925 II 16), whose third year would fall, however, about A. D, 1021, in the 
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and took part in many campaigns led by him in 
person. His record strikes one as that of a born fighter 
and his warlike energy found full scope in the task 
of maintaining intact an overgrown empire that had 
risen on the ruin of old ruling families which never 
reconciled themselves to subjection to the Cojas. Some 
of this fighting, like the fatal expedition that led to 
Koppam, was of his own seeking. Rajadhiraja was 
first and foremost a soldier, and possibly his great 
military talent formed the reason for his being pre¬ 
ferred for the succession against an elder brother of 
his. His performance of the asvamedha apparently 
in his father's life-time goes a long way to confirm 
this view. 

Briefly and without much detail, Rajadhiraja's 
prasastis tell us that he employed his father's brother, 
his brothers, elder and younger, and his sons, in import¬ 
ant offices of state and constituted them into subordi¬ 
nate rulers of particular regions. The star of Rajadhi¬ 
raja's nativity was Purva-Phalguni. * Gangaikonda- 
Solapuram was his capital, j* His queens do not figure 
.. as prominently in his records as is usual 

Queens. k J 

in those of other reigns ; Trailokyam 
Udaiyar was the title, rather than the name, of one of 
them, J who, if she was the same as the mmbiraUiyar 
mentioned in an inscription of the third year of 
Rajendra II, § may be taken to have survived her 

reign of Rajendra l.(See also 472 of 1920—Yr. 4 of Kulottunga 3). If this view 
is correct, I am not sure it is, the theory, that during the Ahmgudi famine the 
state could not help the sufferers owing to the treasury being impoverished 
by the horse-sacrifice of Rajadhiraja (ARE. 1899 I 53), cannot stand. But after 
all the famine might have occurred in the reign of Rajendra II, about 
A. D. 1055; only the king might have been wrongly described in the record 
of Rajaraja II, The horse-sacrifice is, however, mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Rajadhiraja as early as the 26th year, A.D. 1044, if not earlier. 

* 258 of 1910 (Yr. 35). f 420 of 1925 (Yr. 35). 

t 446 of 1918 (Yr. 24). § 213 of 1894. 
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husband. Besides the title Vijayarajendra assumed by 
him at Kalyanapuram, Rajadhiraja had 
other surnames like Vlrarajendra-var- 
mari, * Shavamalla-kulantaka, f and Kalyanapuran- 
gondasola. J Mention is made of a spiritual preceptor 
(giirudevar) of the king by name Adhikarikal Parasaryan 
Vasudevanarayanan, also called Olagalanda-soia- 
Brahmamarayan; § one wonders if Ulaga]anda-sola 
was also a title of Rajadhiraja, and whether a revenue 
survey was undertaken, in his reign, of a part of the 
country, Among the feudatories of 

Feudatories. ^ . ? • i 

Rajadhiraja mentioned in his records 
may be noticed Dandanayakan bolan Kumaran Paran- 
taka Marayan alias Rajadhiraja Nila - gangaraiyar; 11 
a certain Pillaiyar &ola-vallabha-deva whose wife 
was called Pancavan-raahadeviyar ** ; Dandanayaka 
Appimayya, 'j'j' governor of Maharajavadi 7000, who 
liad Valluru in the Cuddapah district as the seat of his 
government, and who may or may not be the same as 
Rajaraja Rrahmadhiraja Xt who is mentioned in the 
very next year as ruler of the same province j and 
Pillaiyar Vi§nuvardhana-deva, doubtless Rajaraja I of 
Vengl, whose queen Ammangadevi was the daughter 
of RSjendra I and the sister of Rajadhiraja, and who 
is said to have presented, in A. D. 1050, three hundred 
Rajaraja-madas, gold coins of the VengT kingdom, to 
the temple at Tiruvaiyaru in the Tanjore district. §§ 
There was also Senapati Rajendragola Mavali- 
vanarayar, an official who apparently took his title 


» 78 of 1920 (Yr. 33). 
t 258 of 1910 (Yr. 35). 


t 188 of 1919 (Yr. 35). 

§ 413 of 1902 (Yr. 33). 

% Tirukkalukkunram is called Ulagalanda-s'ol.apuram in a record of the 
26th year (172 of 1894). 

|| 102 of 1912. ** 85 of 1920. tt 279 of 1895. it 295 of 1922. 

§§ 221 of 1894 (5//. v 520). Visnuvardhana has been identified with the 
future Kulottunga 1 in ARE, 1895 1,11. 
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from Rajendra I under whom his public career might 
have begun, and who made a large endowment for 
higher education, of which more will be said in 
another place. 


Rajendra II, 


Turning now to an account of the reign of 
Rajendradeva, whose independent rule 
must have commenced some time in 
A. D. 1054-5, his inscriptions contain, like those of Ins 
predecessor, a variety of forms of his prasastis. The 
shortest form is a summary narration 

Hi* prasastis, . . , .. T ,, _ ,. 

of his successes beginning Irattapadi 

and found in his records from his second year * 
onwards. Having much in common with this, but 
slightly more elaborate, is the form which begins 
tiru(magal) maruviya also dating from his second 
year, f But the chief prahsii of the reign is the 

long account beginning tirumadu (or madar) puvi- 
yemm, first appearing in the fourth year, $ and 

undergoing a revision in a subsequent edition, so to 
say, about the ninth year. § The main differences 
between the two forms in the treatment of the cele¬ 
brated battle of Koppam have been dealt with in our 
account of that fight. The other points in which the 
later version differs from the earlier are: the omission 
of all other particulars of the Ceylon war except the 
mention of Vlra Salameghan; the definite statement 
that after proclaiming himself king on the battle field 
in an unprecedented manner, Rajendra returned to 

* 214 of 1911. In 421 of 1903 the king seems to be called Rajaraja 
by mistake. Sewell: {HIS I. p. 72) adopts A.IX 1052, May 28, the date of 
the accession of RSjendradeva, for the battle of Koppam. But, we have no 
evidence that RajSndra did not become heir - apparent some time before 
the battle. 

t 81 of 1928. 173 of 1894 (Yr. 5) has 1 nilaviya 1 for 1 maruviya ,* but is 
otherwise the same. 


£ 3 of 1892, {S/I. iii 29)'; 396 of 1913. 
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Gangapurl; a slightly different account of the disposi¬ 
tion of the administrative places held by the members 
of the royal family, given not at the beginning of the 
record as in the earlier version, but at a later stage ; 
and an account, altogether new, of a fresh war with 
the Calukyas. 

Both the KalinyaUtipparani and the Vikrama- 
snlan-ula make pointed reference to 
His part at Rajendra’s part in the battle of 

Koppam. The former records that the 
king fought fiercely in the battle and saved 4 the world ’ 
by his success and celebrated his coronation on the 
field of battle. * The ula, with intelligible hyperbole, 
says f that with the aid of a single elephant he 
captured a thousand of the enemy at Koppam. 

Among the king's relatives installed in different 
posts in the empire, the Manimangalam 
Employment of inscription of the fourth year mentions 

16 office* m n0 f eweT than thirteen persons,—a 

paternal uncle (siriya-tatai) of the 
king, four younger brothers of his, six sons and two 
grandsons, t The later records of the reign give a 
shorter list of only six persons so employed comprising 
the paternal uncle of the earlier record, his son — a 
new figure, only three of the four younger brothers 
mentioned before, and one son of the king, Rajendra- 
Bolan; why the rest are omitted it is not easy to 
explain. One wonders if they had all died in the 
interval, or were found unfit even for subordinate 
« viii 27. + 11. 38-40. 

% Sff, iii p. 58. ‘ Kadalar % definitely means* sons’ in this record; 
Rajendrasola one of the 1 kadalar ' is clearly called ‘ tan-tirumagan ’ in 87 of 
1895, {contra. Hultzsch. op. cit . p. 62 n. 9)—unless indeed, we must assume 
the more general meaning for 1 kfictalar,' take ' tirumagan' to be a loose 
expression for son-in-law, and identify Rajendra with Kulottunga I. But the 
phrase * kadalar kctdalar / clearly means grandsons ; and this clearly favours 
the first suggestion. 
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employment. There seems to he no evidence whatever 


by which this can be settled. The fact 
deserves to be noted, however, in view 
of somewhat hasty statements which, 
on very slender evidence, fasten on 


In fewer 
numbers in the 
later years. 


Kulottunga I a series of cold-blooded political murders 
calculated to clear his way to the Cola throne. * 
The date of the shorter list would hill about 
A. D. 1061, or nine years before the accession of 
Kulottunga. Among the titles conferred on these 
members of the royal family, some like Cola-Pairdyan, 
,Cola-Gangan and Cola-Keralan perhaps connoted the 
charge of the administration of the particular provinces 
named; others seem to have been merely titles of 
personal distinction giving no idea of the spheres of 
their duties, if any. Such titles are Irumadi-solan, 
Karikala-solan, Uttama-solan, Vijayalayan, and even 
names like &ola - vAyoddhirajan and Sola - Kanna- 
kucciyan. Only the Cola-Pandya viceroys seem to 
have left behind a number of inscriptions of their 
own in the land over which they held sway; but even 
in their case, it is extremely difficult to identify the 
particular viceroy from his records, the first viceroy 
Jatavarman Sundara alone excepted. 

Rajendra’s son, also called Rajendra-sola in the 
records noticed above, was perhaps 

RiijamaliSndra. , , . , . 

J 1 i_... _ __ a o rt Kmir 


chosen heir-apparent some time about 


A. D. 1059, and assumed the title Rajakesari 
Rajamahendra. One inscription t of his third year 

* ARE. 1899 I, 61. 

■f He quotes his father’s ftrcisasti in some records. I* or the others many 
guesses have been put forward. See notes in the Appendix under Cola-I andya 
inscriptions* 

X 119 of 1902. His other records begin in three ways : Manumdi-mnrai- 
v alar a ; iirumangai-valara ; tirumagal- vil anga ; none ot them is of any 
historical value. 
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claims a victory for him against Ahavamalla at Mudak¬ 
karu, and furnishes valuable confirmation of the events 
relating to another Calulcya war nan*ated in more 
detail in the inscriptions of the ninth year of his 
father. We learn ^from these latter * that the Cajukya, 
anxious to wipe out the disgrace that befell him on the 
field of Koppam, advanced with numerous forces led 
by Danclanayaka Valadeva and other chieftains of 
the army, and a battle ensued on the banks of the 
Mudakkaru (winding river) in which 
the Dandanayaka and his followers 
fell, Irugaiyan and others were forced 
to retreat together with their king and the proud 
Vikkalan, unable to resist the vigorous attack of the 
Cola forces. The inscription of Rajamahendra says, 
likewise, that by a war-elephant, he caused Ahavamalla 
to turn his back on the Mudakkaru. As it often hap¬ 
pened that in the Ciilukya wars several Cola princes 
fought together on the same field, the inscriptions of 
successive rulers also often supplement each other. 

It is possible, therefore, that the future 
Vlrarajendra was also present on this 
field ; and if that was so, this battle 
must be treated as identical with that of Kudal- 
oangamam of the records of Vlrarajendra. A long 
description of this battle of Kudal-Sangamam, with 
some details not found in Rajendra's records, is given 
in VTrarajendra’s inscriptions even of the second 
year f (A. D. 1063-4). It seems hardly likely that two 
first-class engagements took place on the same field 
in less than three or four years. In some of his later 
inscriptions t occur expressions which imply that 


Same as KXuJal- 
Sangamam ? 


87 of 1895 ; SIT. v. p. 271 11. 32-39. 


t 113 of 1896 ; 718 of 1909. 


I S/I. iii. 84, 1. 8. Hultzsch thinks this a reference to the fourth encounter 
preceding that in which jKampili was burnt {ibid, p, 195.) 
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Vlrarajendra had taken part in the fight at Mudak- 
karu before he became king, and that, in consequence, 
he came to be called Irattaraja-knla-kalan. If this view 
is correct, at least three Colas were present at the 
battle of Kndal-Sangamam and took part in the 
fight: the king Rajendradeva, the heir-apparent Raja- 
mahendra, and the king’s brother VIra-Cola Karikala 
(Vlrarajendra), whose achievements came to be 
recorded in his inscriptions in detail when, after the 
death of Rajamahendra, he became heir-apparent and 
later king. 

The account of the battle of Kudal-$angamam 
and its antecedents given in the early 

Description of o _ .. 

battle in vtrarajen- inscriptions or Virarajencira is as 

dra's inscriptions. follows " * 

“ (He) drove from the battle-field in Gangapadi into the 
Tungabhadra the Mahasamantas, whose strong liands (wielded) 
cruel bows, along with Yikkalan who fought under (his) banner at 
the head of the battle. T (He) attacked and destroyed the 
irresistible, great and powerful army which he (viz., Vikkalan) 
had again despatched into Yengai-nadu ; fought the Madanda- 
nayakan Oamundarajan and cut oil his head ; % and severed the 
nose from the face of his (viz., Camundaraja’s) only daughter, 
called Nagalai, (who was) the queen of Irugaiyan and who 
resembled a peacock in beauty. 

“ The enemy, full of hatred, met and fought against (him) 
yet a third time, hoping that (his former) defeats would be 
revenged. (The king) defeated countless sdmantas , together with 
these (two) sons of Shavamalla, who were called Yikkalan and 
Singanan, at Kudal-Sangamam on the turbid river. Having sent 
the brave van-guard in advance, and having himself remained 

* SJl iii. p. 37 (11. 3-8) identical with 113 of 1895. 

f I have adopted the reading: “ ikalmunai virudodii malaikhm " of 113 
of 1896. 

X Hultzsch translates: 4 *serravan-sirattinai-yaruttu M into ‘V,ut off the head 
of the corpse ” apparently failing to notice that “ serravm" is made up 
of “ sernt" and li avan." cf. serru van-sirattinai (113 of 1896). 
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close behind with the kings allied to him, lie agitated by means of 
a single mast elephant that army (of the enemy), which was 
arrayed (for battle), (and which) resembled the northern ocean. 
In front of the banner troop, * (he) cut to pieces Singan, (the 
king) of warlike Kosalai ; along with the furious elephants of his 
van-guard. While Kesava-dandanayaka, Kettarasan, Marayan of 
great strength, the strong Pottarayan and (Ireccayan) were 
fighting, (he) shouted “ (Follow) Muvendi, (who wears) a garland 
of gold! ” and cut to pieces many sdmantas , who were deprived 
of weapons of war. Then Maduvanan, who was in command, 
fled ; Yikkalan fled with dishevelled hair ; Singanau fled, (his) 
pride (and) courage forsaking (him) ; Annalan and all others 
descended from the male elephant on which they were fighting 
in battle, and fled ; Ahavamalla, too, to whom (they were) allied, 
fled before them. (The king) stopped his fast furious elephant, 
put on the garland of victory, (seized) his (viz., Ahavamalla’s) 
wives, his family treasures, conches, parasols, trumpets, drums, 
canopies, f white cdmaras , the boar-banner, the ornamental arch 
(: makara-Wrana ), the female elephant (called) Puspaka, J and a 
herd of war-elephants, along with a troop of prancing horses, and, 
amidst (general) applause, put on the crown of victory, (sot with) 
jewels of red splendour. 5 ' 

Irugaiyan is said in Rajendradeva's records to 
have fled with Ahavamalla, Vikrama- 

Compared to <Jitya and others from the battle 

that in RUj&idra s J 

records. of Mudakkaru ; his wife suffered 

mutilation in the VengJ fight of Vlra- 
rajendra with Camundaraya just before the battle of 
Kudal~$angamam. And Virarajendra is said to have 

‘ seen the back of the hostile $alukki ’ at Mudakkaru 

• * *» 

before he became king, and there seems to be no other 
campaign narrated in Vlrarajendra's inscriptions that 
will explain this last reference unless it be the battle 
of Kudal-Sangamam, described in such detail and 
said to have taken place before his second year. It is 

* i, e. the vaa-guard (of the CoJa kingl-Hultzsch. 

t bTeghcirdainbar. % The text is Pin pakap-p 'diyunt . 
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difficult to resist the conclusion, already suggested, 
that the Mudakkaru of the records of Rajendradeva 
and Rajamahendra and the Kudal-Sangamam of the 
early records * of Virarajendra refer to one and the 
same engagement. The same event is apparently once 
at least mentioned under the name of Mudakkaru in 
the inscriptions of Virarajendra himself. 

Where Rajendra's records simply state that 
Ahavamalla desired to avenge himself for the defeat at 
Koppam and advanced in great force, those of 
Virarajendra show us the extent of the progress made 
by the Calukyas by recording the necessity for 
chasing them through Gangapadi to the banks of the 
Tungabhadra and thereby indicate how little the 
Calukyas had suffered in the actual extent of the 
territory ruled by them even after Koppam. They 
also imply, by what they say about Camundaraya’s 
movement against Vengl, that an important, but 
unsuccessful, attempt was made by the Ca]ukyas to 
divide the attention of the Colas between two fronts. 
This is noteworthy as evidence of the interest of the 


Western Cahikyas in Vengl apart from 
any complications arising with regard 
to the succession after the death of 



Rajaraja-narendra. t We have already had some 
evidence, though slight, of the eagerness of the Western 
Calukyas to court the friendship of their Eastern 
cousins. In fact the possession of Vengl made the 
Colas formidable to the Western Calukyas ; the Colas 
well understood the importance of Vengl to them 
and took care to marry their princesses to the rulers of 
Vengl for generations together and otherwise to keep 

* Another engagement fixed at this same place for a later day did not coma 
off* See post . pp. 326 ff, 

•f Contra S. K. Aiyangar ’■Ancient India p, 121* 
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on friendly terms with them. For the same reason, the 
Western Calukyas, who looked upon Vengl as a lost 
dominion, made vain efforts to undo the results of 
their slackness when it was too late. * 

Kudal-Sangamam must be located at the junction 
of the Tungabhadra and Krsna rivers f 
(KHiJai- The first battle at this place, the one 

Sangamam. ' , . _ 

with which we are now concerned, 
took place after the Calukyas were driven across the 
Gan gap ad i up to the banks of the Tungabhadra, and 
after the failure of an expedition sent into Vengl by 
the Calukyas. On a later occasion, when the Calukya 
failed to meet Vlrarajendra at the same place as 
previously arranged, the Cola planted a pillar of 
victory on the banks of the Tungabhadra before lie 
retired. X The Sangamam meant by the inscriptions 
must, therefore, be some confluence of rivers on 
the course of the Tungabhadra. The choice lies 

* Another view of these events is possible. Mu^akkaju may not be KB<Jal- 
£>angamam; Irugaiyan may have fought at Mudakkaju, and this need have no 
connection with the mutilation of his wife in the Vengl campaign of Vlrarajendra, 
which preceded the first battle of Ku«Jal-5angamam, As Vlrarajendra’s record is 
dated in his second year (c. A.D. 1064) and the E. Calukya Rajaraja-narendra 
died in 1063, it is just possible that Vikramaditya's entry into VSrigi tCamun^a- 
rtiiya’s expedition) was connected with some succession dispute after Rajaraja’s 
death. On this scheme, we have to assume that the battle of Mu<Jakka.ru-— 
whatever river may be meant—took place c. A.D. 1060.; and three years or 
so later came the first battle of Kvi^al-Sangamam recorded in the inscriptions of 
A.D, 1064, On the whole the view adopted in the text, based on the identifica¬ 
tion of Mu<}akka$u with KEdal-Sangamam, seems simpler, and there appears to be 
nothing that can be urged against such a position. It should also be observed, 
in this connection, that Vlrarajendra’s inscriptions of the second year say nothing 
about his helping Vijayaditya to gain or regain the Vengl throne,—an event 
which is not mentioned as having taken place till after the second battle of Ku<}al- 
fSangamam and about the fifth-year of Vlrarajendra (/:. A.D. 1067). So that if 
we drop the somewhat uncritical assumption that Vikramaditya and Vlrarajendra 
concerned themselves about Vengi only alter Rajaraja-narendra’s death, the 
course of events becomes clear and perhaps more easy to follow, 

f Sff, iii. p» 32. t Sti* 30, 1, 26. 
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between Kudali at the junction of the Tunga and 
Bhadra in Mysore, or that of the Tungabhadra and 
the Krsna. While the name Kudali points to the 
former as the site of Kudal-Sangamam, the Vengi 
interlude seems to make the latter more probable; 
a satisfactory identification of Kandai or Karandai, 
where the Cola awaited the Cajukya for about a month 
on the second occasion, may decide the choice more 
definitely, * 

The latest regnal year in Rajendra’s records is the 
twelfth, f corresponding to A. D. 1063. 
close of Rajsn- jq e was succeeded by Virarajendra 
already heir-apparent for sometime 
after the death of Rajamahendra. Gangapuri conti¬ 
nued to be the Cola capital under Rajendra II and is 
mentioned as such in an inscription from Kanya- 
kumari, X while another from Kuttalam makes mention 
of a big bazaar within the fort of this capital city. § 
Of the queens of Rajendra, only one is mentioned by 
name in his records, a Kijanadigal. Ilis daughter 
Madhurantaki was the wife of the Eastern Calukya 
prince Rajendra II, afterwards Kulottunga I. % Among 
the feudatories of Rajendradeva II, prominent mention 
is made in his records of the Milada chieftain 
Narasimlmvarman who is said to have ruled Milaclu 

* Fleet suggested the confluence of the Pafica-ganga and the Krsna in the 
neighbourhood of KhidrapGr (Koppam) as the Kutjal-Sangamam of the Coja 
inscriptions; and identified Karandai with Iilcal Karaflji in the same place 
{Til. xii p. 298). But as he does not seem to have written the more detailed 
note promised by him on the subject, it is impossible to see how he would have 
met the objections to these identifications that arise from the narrative of the 
campaign as given in the Coja records which do not once mention Rattapadi as 
having been entered by the Co[a forces on this occasion. On the later occasion 
Rattapadi is said to have been devastated ; but the pillar is erected on the banks 
of the Tungabhadiu. 

f 144 of 1898. X T4S. i 164-8. 

§ 102 of 1926 (Yr. 9). H FA v. p. 77 v. 11; Celltlr v. 12, 
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2000 after his abhiseka and coronation under this title. * 
Others were Senapati Araiyan Kadakkan-gonda-solan, f 
and Senapati Jayamuri-nadal van who is mentioned in 
an inscription from Ceylon, X and who may be identical 
with Araiyan Rajarajan alias Virarajendra Jayamnri- 
nadalvan of another inscription from Karuvur. § 

The Vikrama§dlan-ula records that Rajamahendra 
made for Ranganatha, the god of Srlrangam, a serpent- 
couch set with many precious stones ; and the Koyil- 
olugu , a late work on the antiquities and traditions 
of the Srlrangam temple, though it knows nothing of 
the serpent-couch, mentions il many structural altera¬ 
tions in the temple as the work of Rajamahendra, 
commemorated in the name Rajamahendran - tiruvidi. 
An inscription ** of the twelfth year of Kulottunga I 
from the Salem district states that in Rajamahendra’s 
reign there was a land revenue assessment in Kolli- 
malai-nadu. The name of Rajamahendra’s queen, 
Lokamahadevi, seems to be preserved in a fragmentary 
inscription from Cidambaram. ff 

For a study of the reign of Rajakesari Vira- 
, rajendra I, (accession A. D. 1062-3), we 

VIrarajEndra. ^ * 7 

possess a considerable number of 
inscriptions with prasastis in two main forms and in 
various redactions, which fit into one another with 
remarkable correctness. XX The longer prasasti begin¬ 
ning Tiruvalar-tiral-puyattu gives in its earlier form a 
list of the king’s relations on whom he conferred 

* EL vii. pp. 145-6. + 84 of 1895. 

t 612 of 1912. § S/L iii. 21. H 11. 40-42. 

|| In the section on Rajamahendran kahtkaryant, 

** 502 of 1930. ft 612 of 1930. 

tJ An admirable discussion of Vlrarajendra’s records by Hultzsch is found 
at SLf. iii pp. 192-6. 
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various official positions, * but omits this list in its 
later editions, f The prasasti grows in length as 
the reign advances, and new events are incorporated in 
it. The shorter introduction beginning Vlmme-tumiy- 
agavum passes through many changes and attains in 
the seventh year an altogether new cast, and records 
facts not otherwise known. These changes will be 
noticed subsequently when they are of any historical 
importance. The Kalingattupparani and the Vilerama- 
§vian-ula record no events of the reign of Virarajendra 
other than the battle of Kudal-Sangamcim. The Talclca- 
■ydgapparani, J on the other hand, mentions his friend¬ 
ship with Vikramaditya VI. 

Early in his reign, the king appointed § 
Madhurantaka, described as his son tan-tirup-pudal- 
van, to rule over Tondaimandalam with the title 
Colendra; another Gangaikonda-sola, also called son, 
lindiral maindan, was made the Cola-Paiulya viceroy 
over the Pandya country. It is difficult to decide, 
in the light of subsequent events, whether the terms 
pudalvan and maindan are to be understood literally or 
only as terms of endearment applied to more distant 
relatives. Nor, on the former assumption, can it be 
decided if either of them was the son who was the 
brother-in-law of' the Ca]ukya Vikramaditya VI and 
who had a short rule, on Vlrarajendra’s death, as 
Parakesari Adhirajendra. The king’s elder brother 
Ajavandan and a certain Mudikonda-solan also 
received titles and recognition ; but though they too 
seem to have been placed in administrative charge of 

* Sir. iii 20 ; 113 of 1896 (SII. v. 976). t SJI. iii, 30. 

% V. 774. Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s identification of this king 
with Rajarlija II seems rather doubtful. 

§ 113 of 1896; SlL iii. 20, p. 33. 
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Smarts of the empire, the inscriptions do not tell us 
what exactly were the areas so entrusted to them. 

The early wars of Virarajendra against the 
Western Calukyas, which resulted in 
Early War*. ^ battle 0 f Kudal-§angamam so 

graphically described in the inscription of his second 
year from Tiruvenkadu, * were fought by him, as 
already observed, perhaps before he came to the tin one 
or was even recognised as the successor to his elder 
brother Rajendradeva. The bitterness that characterised 
the Calukya wars of this period becomes clear from the 
eagerness of Virarajendra to count up every little 
victory gained by him or his lieutenants as a personal 
affront to Somes'vara 1 Ahavamalla. “In perfect 
accordance with the longer redaction of the introduc¬ 
tion, in which the battle of Kudal-^angamam is stated 
to have been the third encounter with the Calukyas, the 
Tirunamanallur inscription of the fourth year attributes 
to Virarajendra I the biruda 1 who saw the back of 
Ahavamalla three times’.” f The Kanyakumari inscrip¬ 
tion also gives a general description of the battle of 
Kudal-^angamam, not very different in character. $ 
In the Karuviir inscription of the fourth year, § we 
hear for the first time that Virarajendra killed the 
king of Pottappi, the Kerala, the younger brother of 
king Dharavarsa, and Vlrakesari, the son of the Pandya 
Sri Vallabha. The Manimangalam inscription of the 
next year adds to this list an expedition against 
Udagai and the Keralas, from which Virarajendra 
returned after collecting a large tribute in the form of 
elephants. Whether these achievements, altogether 
obscure in their nature and origin, were part of the 


* 113 of 1896. 
J v. 76. 


§ SI/. iii 20. 
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continuous war with the Calukyas that forms the 
central feature of this reign, or were minor punitive 
expeditions which had nothing to do with this war, 
there is no doubt that the * hot battle ’ which is next 
mentioned as having taken place by previous engage¬ 
ment on the banks of a river, of unknown name, did 
form part of the Cola-Calulcya hostilities. For in this 
battle seven Calukya generals who are named and the 
kings of the Gangas, the Nulumbas, the Kadavas and 
the Vaidumbas are said to have suffered decapita¬ 
tion ; and before the Cola king could get their heads 
nailed to the gates of his capital, Grangaikonda-sola- 
puram, * the Calukya king, stung by the intolerable 
disgrace that had befallen his troops on this field, was 
roused to a greater effort against his Cola opponent. 

SomesSvara, we learn, reproached him- 
Kiujai-Sangamam gg j£ ga yi n nr; ‘ It is much better to die 

than to live in disgrace, ’ and wrote 
and despatched a letter to the Cola king in which he 
assigned as the field for the next battle the very spot at 
Kudal whence his sons and himself had fled before in 
utter rout, and declared that whoever did not come, 
through fear, to the appointed field, should thenceforth 
be no kings but outcastes f who had incurred disgrace 
in war. This message from the Calukya, when it was 
delivered to Vfrarajendra, greatly pleased him. Accord¬ 
ingly he set out for the fight, and awaited at Kandai 
the arrival of the Calukya king for one full month 
beyond the date fixed by him. The Calukya ran away 
and hid himself in the Western ocean; and the Cola 
king subdued all resistance in Irattapadi by putting 

* It must be noted that all the events up to this point are mentioned in 
a fourth year record found in Majur, of which only the frasasti is preserved 
(194 of 1911; EC. ix Cp. 86.) 

t The term “ piratta" seems to be the Sanskrit word “ Mraffa” rather than 
the Tamil “ puratjan “ a fraud or liar contra Hultzsch S/I. iii p. 69. 
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to flight Devanatha, Sitti and Kesi, each in a separate 
direction, and by setting fire to towns ; he also planted 
a pillar of victory on the banks of the Tungabhadra. 
Then the Cola monarch seems to have made an effigy 
of Somesvara and subjected it to various indignities, * 
before turning his attention to Vengl where, apparently 

* This, I think, is the real meaning, as suggested by A. V, Venkatarama 
Aiyar (Life and Times of Calukya Vikramaditya VI. Tamil Edn. pp. 22-3 and 
n. 3), Hultzscli understands this rather obscure passage as referring to Vira- 
rajendra’s alliance with Vikramaditya, But that, I think, belongs to a later stage 
of the war when SomSsvara I was no more and to the first fight of VIrarajendra 
with Somesvara II. On the present occasion, VIrarajendra is still fighting the 
entire family of Somesvara I and on every front. The division between Vikra¬ 
maditya VI and his brother which gave VIrarajendra the chance of an alliance 
with the former did not, it seems, arise until after the death of Somesvara I, 
of which VIrarajendra had no knowledge on this occasion. The Manimangalam 
inscription of the fifth year, therefore, cannot be said to anticipate, as Hultzsch 
says it does (S/I iii pp. 194*195), the events recorded in the inscriptions of tiie 
sixth and seventh years of VIrarajendra, For one thing, the word pirattan in 
1. 27 of the Manimangalam record makes it impossible for us to identify him 
with Vikramaditya VI (cf, 1. 22 of the same record; also Takkayaga ppa rani 
v. 774, where pirattan , an unfriendly Calukya, is contrasted with iraffan, a 
friendly one). Again the expressions of the records of the sixth and seventh 
years make it clear that they are referring to a single occasion, which is different 
from that of the Manimangalam record and in which Vikramaditya became 
friends with VIrarajendra. SII. iii. 83. (Yr. 6), says that VIrarajendra burnt 
Kampili and occupied Kara^igal before Somesvara (IT) could untie his necklace 
(11. 7-8), and this is the first occasion of an encounter with the Cajukyas after 
the conquest of Vengl on behalf of Vijayaditya VII; 84 (Yr. 7) records (11,5-6) 
that on the same occasion, Somesvara (II) was forced to abandon the Kannara- 
desa and that the submissive Vikramaditya was invested with the necklace by the 
Cola king. The Vikramankadlva Carita also places the alliance between its hero 
and the Cola king some time after Somesvara I\s demise and on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra; and according to the same poem, at the time of his father’s 
death, Vikramaditya was absent on a conquering tour which extended to Vengl 
and Cakrakuta, which, again, seems very probable, as VIrarajendra himself had 
to go off to Vengl after Somesvara I failed to keep his engagement with him at 
Ku<jal~Sangamam. Lastly, it does not seem necessary to assume that the 
hanthika (necklace) was necessarily a symbol of heir-apparentship and not of 
kingship in general, and hold, as Hultzsch does (SII iii p. 194), that in the sixth 
year of VIrarajendra, Somesvara was alive and Somesvara II was still only 
crown-prince (LA. xx p. 267 under 17 -Vijayaditya V and the references given 
there). Even if the kanpiikn was a symbol of subordinate position, Somesvara 
H’s untying it may mean that his father was no more and that he had become 
ruler in his own right,— probably the best view of the situation. 
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Absence of 
SomEsvara. 


owing to the exertions of the Western Calukyas, 
things had gone against Vijayaditya, the ally of 
Vlrarajendra. 

The question why Somesvara I failed to keep an 
engagement fixed by himself and thus 
suffered once again the imputation of 
cowardice at the hands of his Cola 
enemy cannot be answered with certainty. The date 
of the occurrence was some time in the fifth year of 
Vlrarajendra, and from the details preserved in the 
record the exact day which is mentioned in the 
Manimangalam inscription is seen to have been Monday 
10th September A.D. 1067. * Somesvara sought relief 
from an incurable disease by religious drowning in the 
Tungabhadra and the date of this occurrence was 
March 29, A. D. 1068. t The assumption has generally 
been made that Somesvara’s absence from Kildul- 
&angamam on this occasion was due to his illness and 
death. J It should, however, be observed that as early 
as the 10th September A.D. 1067 we find recorded not 
only the absence of Somesvara from Kudal-Sangamam 
but the subsequent campaign of Vlrarajendra in Vengi 
and Cakrakiita which resulted in the restoration of 
the Vengi kingdom to Vijayaditya VII. On the other 
hand, Bilhana states distinctly that Vikramaditya VI 
was encamped on the banks of the Krsna § on his way 
back home after his conquests when the news of his 
father’s death reached him. And his language, though 
we cannot be sure about it, seems to rule out the 
protracted illness of Somesvara I, who was suddenly 

* RT< vii p. 9. 

■f* Wtramaukad?.va Carita iv 44-68; RC% vii Sk. 136, 

% Dr, S. K. Aiyangar Ancient India p. 123; A. V, Venkatarama Aiyar 
op, cit . p. 23. 

§ iv 36, 
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taken ill, in the midst of his rejoicing over his son's 
successes in the digvijaya. Unsatisfactory as it seems, 
we can, for the present, only assume that if Somes- 
vara’s absence was due to illness, his ailment was of a 
rather longer duration than Bilhana's account implies. 

The conflicting nature of our sources and the 
. «„ . fecundity of modern research, carried 
out sometimes under the subtle influ¬ 
ence of the nascent patriotism of the Andhra country, 
have greatly obscured the course of events in the 
Vengl kingdom during this period ; one can hardly be 
too cautious in dealing with this phase of our subject. 
A more detailed consideration, however tentative, of 
the course of events in Vengl will become necessary 
when we reach the problems connected with the 
accession of Kulottunga I to the Cola throne. Here 
we may note simply the facts as they are gathered 
from the inscriptions and the Vihramankadeua Carita 
which seem to speak for themselves. The Mani- 
mangalam inscription records that from Kndal- 
Sungamam Vlrarajendra proceeded to Vengl, after 
issuing a challenge to the Cajukya, saying: “ We do 
not intend to return (home) till after we reconquer the 
good Vengi country, once ours ; listen ! if you are a 
Vallava, * come and defend.” This challenge to the 
Cajukya is a clear indication that the Vengl country 
had just at that time passed into the hands of the 
W. Cajukyas from Vlrarajendra or from his ally, 
Vijayaditya VII, The rhapsody of Bilhana on Vikra- 
maditya's diyvijaya during the life-time of his father 
seems to furnish the clue to the real situation by 
including Vengl and Cakrakuta f in ail otherwise 

* Means botJi 4 a strong man ’ and 1 Cajukya/ 
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Buttle of 
Bezwada, 


impossible list of conquests attributed to him. Appa¬ 
rently Vikramaditya did succeed in transferring Vengi 
and Cakrakuta from their rulers to himself and adding 
them to hia father's dominions. Attention has been 
drawn already to the evidence from some Western 
Calukya records of this period showing their eagerness 
to gain control of Vengi. But if the Manimangalam 
record speaks truly, the success of Vikramaditya in the 
east was shortlived; for it states that 
in a decisive battle on the hanks of 
the Krsna, in the neighbourhood of 
Bezwada, Vlrarajendra inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Western Calukya forces commanded by Jananatha,* 
Rajamayan and others compelling them to flee into the 
jungle for refuge. After this, the Cola crossed the Goda¬ 
vari, marched across Kalingam and beyond Cakkarak- 
kottam. f Having thus regained Vengi, he bestowed 
it on Vijayaditya who had sought his protection, before 
he returned to his capital Gfangapurl, adorned by the 
splendour of victory gained in many a fight. $ 

The second engagement at Kvidal-Sangamam, 
which Ahavamalla failed to keep, and the resumption of 
the Vengi country, which followed, are briefly alluded 

* We have a number of undated inscriptions at Draksarama recording vows 
taken by chieftains promising exclusive allegiance to 5ri Parantaka, Konerinmai- 
kondar Sarvalokasraya Sri Visnuvardhana Maharaja. Perhaps Virarajendra is 
meant by these titles and the records arc of this period {SIT. iv. 1269-1275). 

T 182 of 1915 distinctly says that the Ca]ukya forces were met at Sakkarak* 
kottain and defeated by Virarajendra - padciik-kadatevi vada-tisaic-Cahharah 
kottattu piik-hiidanrelunda Salukkiyat ~ tanaiyaikrkanal-pada nnri : cf. also the 
early inscriptions of Kulottunga. 

t Hultzsch has clearly misunderstood the phrase-" igalidaippunda jayattiru • 
vodttm ’* which he translates into: u with the goddess of victory, who had 
shown hostility in the interval,” and in which he sees " an admission of the 
fact that the Colas had experienced reverses.” SI/. Hi. p. 70 and n. 4. The 
' idai' after * tgaV is clearly a locative suffix to the preceding word meaning 
‘battle,’ not * hostility in the context. 
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to in the shorter prasastis of the fifth year of Vlra¬ 
rajendra, I. * These imply that, by the reconquest of 
Vengl, Vlrarajendra fulfilled some vow made by his 
elder brother; f though we cannot be sure of it, this 
perhaps means that the Cola control over Vengl had 
been lost some time during the reign of Rajendradeva 
II and that he had died without being able to recover 
it; if this view is correct, the Western Calukya occu¬ 
pation of Vengl must have been more complete and 
lasted longer than has so far been believed, and 
Somesvara I must have recompensed himself for the 
defeat at Koppam by substantial success in another 
direction. The Kanyakumpri inscription X also states 
that Vengl and Kalinga, though part of the hereditary 
dominion of the Colas, had been neglected by his 
brother and allowed to fall under the occupation of 
hostile kings, and that Vlrarajendra regained them for 
the empire. 

Vlrarajendra had his attention drawn to Ceylon 
by the efforts made by Viiayabahu 

Ceylon War. / , , . J . J * 

to extend his power from Rohana 
and to expel the Colas from the island. The 
Mahavamsa and the only inscription of Vlrarajendra 
which gives an account of this war are agreed that 
Vijayabahu did not succeed in attaining his object. 
In the details, the two accounts differ. The Mahavamsa 
says § that when the Cola king heard of Vijayabahu’s 


<SL 


* Utiltzsell S/I iii. p. 193. 

+ Hultzsch identifies this elder brother of the king with Ttjavandan, 
S/I. iii. p. 194-. 

% V. 77. 

§ CV. Ch. 58 vv/1-77. Codrington {Short History p. 66) says: “ A first 
attempt to secure Polonnaruwa was made in or about A.D. 1066 but ended in 
failure, and Vijayabahu was compelled to fortify himself at Vatagiri (Wakiri- 
gala in Kegalla district). I think that the fortification at Vatagiri belongs 
to the later campaign of 1070 of which the narrative in the CV. begins 
with v. 18. 
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designs, he sent off his Senapati who was then in 
Pulatthinagara against the Singalese ruler. The Cola 
general entered Rohana, plundered Kajaragama and 
returned to his province. Vijayabahu saw the strength 
of the Cola forces and was distracted by rebellions and 
treachery in his own camp. Nothing came of his 
effort. The inscription of Virarajendra dated in his 
fifth year, A.D. 1067, states that the king sent a large 
ar?ny which crossed the sea in a number of ships 
without erecting a causeway, defeated the Singalese 
forces, compelled Vijayabahu to seek refuge in flight, 
made his queen captive and restored the whole of 
Ceylon to Vlrarajendra’s sway. * We cannot accept 
the last statement literally ; Vijayabahu renewed the 
struggle with better results three or four years later, 
and he could not have done this if he had lost his hold 
on Rohana. 

For the transactions of the rest of Vlrarajendra’s 
^ reign we have to depend exclusively 

on the shorter jjrasasti in its later 
editions. Records of the seventh year f mention that 
Virarajendra conquered Kadaram on behalf of a king 
who had come in search of his aid and protection, and 
handed it over to him. If the place of this event in 
these records indicates its chronological position in the 
reign, it must have occurred before the sixth year, 
c. A.D. 1088. We know as yet little of the relations 
between the Colas and the empire of Sri Vijaya, which 
no doubt is signified by the term Kadaram, in the 
interval that elapsed between Rajendra’s campaign 
against Sangrama-Vijaybttunga-vavman and the reign 
of Virarajendra. Consequently we have no means of 

* 182 of 1915. cf. Ka^alaijaiyadilangai-kon^a-Sola-valanadu. 
t 175 of 1894 ; 266 of 1901, SIT. iii. 84. 
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elucidating this brief reference to a second expedition 
against Kadaraoa in this reign. 

On the death of Somesvara I, Somesvara II came 
• to the Calukyan throne in A. D. 1068 
War with (11th April), and Vlrarajendra took the 

Somesvara II. , . 

occasion to renew the ancient feud. 
The inscriptions of- Somesvara II state this fact clearly 
and imply that the Cola began by attacking the fortress 
of Grutti and ended by retreating in haste before 
Somesvara. * The Cola inscriptions and Bilhana tell 
another story. The former state that before Somesvara 
could untie his kanthika, that is, on the occasion of his 
coronation as king, t Vlrarajendra burnt the city of 
Kampili and set up a pillar of victory at Karadigal, a 
village in the Lingsagar Taluk of the Raiciir district, X 
and that he forced Somesvara to abandon the Kannara 
country, and invested the Salukki Vikramaditya with 
the kanthika and Rattapadi seven and a half lakh 
country conquered on his account, because he had 
come and sought the aid of the Cola monarch. § This 
occasion is no doubt the one mentioned in the 
Takkuyagapjparani which says that the Cola king, here 
called Rajagambhira, took away the fillet of royalty 
from the Pirattan and conferred it on the Irattan for 
the protection of the celebrated seven and a half lakh 
country, And the Vileramankadeva Carita tells the 
same story, embellished from the standpoint of the 
hero of the poem. Soon after his father's death and 
brother's accession, Vikramaditya VI quarrelled with 
his brother who had fallen into evil courses, and left 
Kalyana with his younger brother Jayasimha and 
destroyed the troops sent by his elder brother 

* RC. vii Sk. 136. ■ t Sit. Hi. 83. 

X '£/. xii. pp. 295, 309. § S/f. iii. 84. 11 v. 774. 
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Somesvara in pursuit of him. He reached the Tunga- 
bliadra and rested his army for a time. * Then he 
became desirous of war with the Colas and started on 
the expedition after spending some time in Banavasi. 
Jayakesi and the Alupa king did him obeisance, f and 
the Cola himself, unable to resist the advance, sent an 
ambassador and offered his daughter in marriage to the 
Calukya prince, and Vikrama agreed to retire to the 
banks of the Tungabhadra, where the Cola king subse¬ 
quently met him, the marriage was celebrated and the 
alliance between the two kings concluded. J It may 
be noted that Jayakesi I, the Kadamba king of Goa 
who was ruling in this period, is said in Kadamba 
inscriptions to have placed the Western Calukya 
firmly on his own throne, and to have brought about 
peace between the Coja and the Calukya at KancT. § 
All these lines of evidence point to the 

Ainance with conclusion that soon after the death of 

Vikramaditya VI. T 

Ahavamalla, trouble arose between 
Somesvara II and Vikramaditya, on some matters of 
importance, if not about the succession itself, that 
Vikramaditya's younger brother Jayasimha, and the 
Kadamba Jayakesi of Goa took his side in the dispute, 
that Jayakesi officiated as Vikrama’s ambassador to 
the Coja, seeking Vlrarajendra’s aid for his ally, and 
that as a consequence of the powerful intercession of 
the Cola monarch, Somesvara II was compelled to part 
with portions of his hereditary dominions to Vikra¬ 
maditya almost immediately after his accession to 
the throne. Though we have no other evidence for 
it than that of Bilhana, the marriage of Vikramaditya 
with a Cola princess may be accepted as a fact. 

* Vikramankad’vu Carita iv 69 —v. 10. 

t v. 25-6. t v. 28 -vi. 3. 

§ JBBRAS. ix. p. 278, 242 , BG. 1, ii p. 567. 
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Vjkramaditya’s inscriptions with the title Trailokya- 
malla and bearing dates earlier than A. D. 1076, which 
marked the commencement of the Calukya-Vikrama 
era, are found in the southern parts of the Oalukyan 
empire; * and this goes far to confirm the hypothesis 
of a division of territory between the Calukya brothers. 
It was not many years before the younger brother 
completely displaced the elder, as we shall see. 

In summing up the earlier achievements of Vlra¬ 
rajendra, his later inscriptions which 
record the transactions just noticed, 
mention at the outset the beheading of 
the Pandya, the collection of tribute from the Kerala 
and the subjugation of Ceylon, f—events which recall 
the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja and Rajendra. It is quite 
possible that as in the fight at Mudakkaru, (which we 
have identified with the first battle of Kudal-Sangamam 
and which is mentioned at the end of this prasasti and 
the beginning of the grant portion), Vlrarajendra took 
part in the campaigns conducted by his brothers 
in the southern countries, long before any idea 
of his accession to the throne dawned on his mind. 
The Avars against Somesvara in which Vlrarajendra 
took part are briefly summed up in this form of the 
praSasti in the statement that the Cola king saw the 
back of Xhavamalla, that is to say, put him to flight, 
on five different occasions. J 

From the Timnamanallur inscription of the fourth 
year, and the Yogi-mallavaram and 

Titles. •' ’ . ° 

Kanyakumari records of the seventh, § 
Vlrarajendra is seen occasionally to have appropriated 

* e.g. 127 of 1913 ; 455 of 1920 ; EC. xi Cd. 82 ; SII. iii p. 65. 

t SII. iii. 84 11. 1-2. t SII. iii. p. 194. 

§ 371 of 1902, SII. iii. 81; 273 of 1904. 
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the full regal titles of the Western Calukyas such as 
Sakala-bhuvanasraya, Medini-vallabha and Maha- 
rajadhiraja, besides specially Cola titles which, like 
Ahavamallakulakala, recall the victories won against 
the Calukyas. He also styled himself Tandy akul an taka, 
Rajasraya, and Rajarajendra, titles which, together with 
Yallabliavallabha, Vira Cola, and Karikala, are found 
in the Kanyakumari inscription as well. * The same 
inscription tells us that Vlrarajendra presented a fine 
ruby called Trailokyasara for being mounted on the 
crown of the Dancer of the Golden Hall, Nataraja of 
Oidambaram t and that he endowed many brnhmadeyas 
in the countries of Cola, Tnndlra, Pandya, Gangavati, 
and gratified forty thousand Brahmans, learned in the 
Vedas, by gifts of land. } We have already noticed 
that Gangapuri was the capital of the Cola empire in 
this reign as well, and that at the end of Lis wars he 
returned to it in state. A palace in Gangaikonda-Sola- 
puram called ^olakerala-majigai and a tin one in it 
called Rajendrasola Mavali-vanarajan are mentioned in 
a record of the fifth year. § The latest regnal year of 
Vlrarajendra that is found in.inscriptions is the eighth, 
which is mentioned in a record of the third year of 
Parakesari Adhirajendradeva, the soil and successor 
of Vlrarajendra, and the brother-in-law of Calukya 
Vikraraaditya VI. Vlrarajendra's death must have 
occurred, therefore, early in A.D. 10 r (0. Bravana Aslesa 
was the asterism of his birth. II One of his queens, 
Arumolinangai, survived till the fifteenth year of Kulot- 
tunga I; her name is mentioned in an incomplete 
inscription of that year from Tanjore. ** The presence 
of Buddhism in the Cola kingdom in the reign of 

f v. 79 (fragment). t vv. 80-81. 

n SII. iii. 57 11. 11-12. 

** 5//. ii. 58. p. 234. 


* vv. 75; 77-8. 

§ 182 of 1915. 

|| 182 of 1915. 1. 25. 
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Vlrarajendra, and the influence of Buddhist scholar¬ 
ship on Tamil literature, are attested by the VlraBliyam, 
a curious work on Tamil grammar conceived on 
ultra-Sanskritic lines by Buddhamitra, who calls himself 
chieftain of Ponperri. This place is identified by 
Venkayya with Ponpetti in the Pattukkottai taluq of 
the Tanjore district. * 


<§L 


ARE, 1899, paragraph 50; SH. iii, p. 197; Vira'~liyam-t , ~y\rAvn, 
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Chapter XII. 

THE ACCESSION OF KULOTTUNGA I 
A. D. 1070 

Vxrarajendra died early in A. D. 1070, the eighth 
year of his reign. He was succeeded 

Adhirajendra, J „ . . j, . 

on the throne by rarakesan Adlu- 
rajendra who had a very short reign of some weeks’ 
duration and was followed by Rajakesari Kulottunga 
Cola I on the 9th June A. D. 1070. * As we find 
inscriptions of Adhirajendra dated in his third year, 
and as the exact date of Kulottnnga’s accession is quite 
clearly attested by his dated stone inscriptions from 
the Telugu country, it is evident that Adhirajendra 
must have been chosen heir-apparent by Ylrarajendra 
some time in 1067-8. Adhirajendra’s relation to Ylra- 
rajendra may be inferred from the explicit statement in 
the Vikramankadeva Cui'itu that on the death of his 
father-in-law, Vikramaditya started for Kahci and 
Gangakundapura in order to place his wife’s brother 
on the Cola throne, f Why his reign was so short and 
how the Eastern Cajukya prince Raj endra II came to 
occupy the Cola throne in 1070 are questions that do 
not admit of decisive answers. The evidence bearing 
on them proceeds from several quarters. These various 
sources of evidence differ so much from one another, 
and suggest so many explanations of the occurrences 
that the conviction is borne in upon us that almost 
every one of our authorities had strong motives to put 
forward a separate version of the course of events. 


El. vii p* 7 a. 5. 


f vi. vv. 6-20. 
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As a result of several inter-marriages, for some time 
the members of the Eastern Calnkya 

Eiwtem csjukyns. bad become plainly Colas at 

heart, far more than Calukyas. * The 
following genealogical table illustrates the interrelation 
between the two dynasties :— 

Rajaraja I (C51a). 


Rajendra I 


(E. Calnkya.) 

Kundava m, Vinmiaditya m. MMava 

Makadevi 
(also of Coda 
descent.) 


Madhiirautak! m. Rajendra II (Calnkya) 
(Kuldttunga I). 


Rajendra II Ammangadev! m. Rajaraja Narendra 

Vijayaditya VII. 
Saktivarman II 


The Eastern Cahtkya copper-plates of the period fall 
into two sets, one of them mentioning the transactions of 
Vijayaditya VII and his son Saktivarman II, omitted by 
others,-—a feature not unknown in other passages of E. 
Calnkya history, as for instance the grants of Badapa 
and Tala II which seem to form a class apart, mention¬ 
ing facts about the interregnum before the accession 
of Saktivarman I, omitted elsewhere. The facts as 
set forth in the first set of plates are the following. 

VijayKdUya vu. Mt ® r tvvelve Y™* bad elapsed from 
the accession of Rajaraja-narendra, his 
step-brother Vijayaditya ousted him from the throne 
and crowned himself king in Saka 952, A. D. 1030; -j- 
the grant which mentions this fact is dated in the 
second year of the reign of Vijayaditya. X Then the 
Telugu Academy plates of Saktivarman II, which do 
not mention any regnal year, state that Saktivarman 
was crowned as king in the year Saka 983, on a 

* /A. xx p. 277. 

t Parmilavaka plates of Vijayaditya VII. 11. 62-3 ; jAflh'S, ii. 287, 

X (Md) 1 . 81. 
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day corresponding to 18th October A.D. 1061, after 
Rajaraja had enjoyed a reign or forty-one years ; they 
omit, the coronation of Vijayaditya in A.D. 1030. * 
Lastly, the Ryiili plates (two sets) of Vijayaditya Vlt 
omit all reference to the occurrences of A.D. 1030-2, 
give forty-one years to Rajaraja, state that Vijayaditya 
took by force the kingdom of his step-brother without 
his knowledge (in his absence ?), j* that lie handed it 
over to his son Saktivarnum out of the love he bore 
him, and that, when $aktivarman died at the end of 
one year by a bad stroke of fate, Vijayaditya was only 
persuaded with difficulty, like Arjuna at the death of 
Abhimanyu, to resume the duties of state. These 
grants are dated in the twelfth year of Vijayaditya’s 
rule. There is nothing in the palaeography or the 
dating of these records that raises any doubt as to 
their genuineness. 

Alike in their chronology and in their narration 
of events, these plates differ from those of Kulottunga 
which will be noticed presently. These imply that 
Rajaraja-narendra came to the E. Calnkya throne in 
1018 after Vimaladitya had occupied it for seven years 
from A.D. 1011, thus completely vindicating the date 
of Vimaladitya’s accession calculated by Kiel horn, 
10th May 1011. f But the facts that the Ranastapundi 
grant, of Vimaladitya is dated in his eighth regnal 
year, and that Rajaraja-narendra’s coronation is stated 
elsewhere to have occurred in A. D. 1022 should not he 
lost, sight of. Though the grants of Vijayaditya VII 

* JAims. v. pp. 33. ff. 

f paroksam Rajarajasya bhratur-dvaimliturasya yah ) 
paryagrabm-maha-rajya-sriyam vira-sriya yutah J|* 

My thanks are due to Mr. T. N. Ramachandran of the Madras Museum for 
assisting me'in consulting the unpublished Ryali plates in his custody. See also 
ARE . 1925. II 5 \ JAHRS. v. p. 44, v. 16. 

I isT*. vi pp 349'50. 
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and Saktivarman IT thus agree with those of the time of 
Kulottunga I in ascribing a rule of forty-one years to 
Rajaraja-narendra, they seem to reckon the years 
from a different starting point, A.D. 1018, which is 
four years earlier than the date usually given, in the 
later grants, for Rajaraja’s coronation, A. D 1022. The 

language of the Ryali plates and the 

His usurpation. .. „ x , ,. Tt , * 

date of Saktivarman II s coronation 
even raise a doubt if Vijayaditya waited till the natural 
end of Rajaraja’s life or deposed him earlier. In any 
event, seeing that Vharajendra’s inscriptions before his 
seventh year (A. D. 1068-9) do not mention his having 
had anything to do with Vijayaditya, there is no room 
for assuming, as has been sometimes done, that he 
interfered in any dispute relating to the succession, on 
Rajaraja’s death, between Kulottunga I and Vijayaditya 
VIl or that he helped to keep out the former, f 


Two Vijayadityas. 


The hostility of Vijayaditya VII to Rajavaja, and 
possibly to his son Rajendra-K ulot- 
tunga, that becomes apparent from 
these plates has led to the identification of Vijayaditya 
VII with Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya (of some Western 
Calukya inscriptions) who bears Eastern Calukya titles 
like Sarvalokasraya and Vengl-mandalesvara. Fleet who 
first proposed this identification, basing himself mainly 
on the similarity of names and titles, J subsequently 
gave it up and made the Western Cajukya prince a 
fourth son of Somesvara I, not mentioned by Bilhana, 
apparently because he played a very insignificant 
part. § In recent years, Fleet’s original identification 
lias again found support from scholars under the 
influence of the newly discovered copper-plates of 

* This date is given as £. 986 in ARE. 1914II 10 and 983 in App. A, {ibid). 
The text is : guncfvasu-nidhh The astronomical details fit 983 better. 

f ARE. 1901, paragraph 12 ; SIR iii p. 128. 

% IA, xx 277-8. § EG. I, ii 454 and n. 5. 
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Vijayaditya VII and his son £aktivarman II, and 
attempts have been made to prove that after the failure 
of his first usurpation (A. D. 1030-32), Vijayaditya left 
the Vengi country and sought service under and 
support from Somesvara T. * But there are several 
considerations militating against this view, and the 
arguments urged in its favour are by no means 
conclusive. It is true that a marriage relation between 
the two branches of Calukyas such as was postulated 
by Fleet is impossible, and Vijayaditya Visnuvardhana, 
if he was a son of Somesvara, could not have had an 
Eastern Calukya princess for his mother, f It ma y 
also be conceded that the omission of this name by 
Bilhana, and the phrase lalpadapadmaradhaka in the 
inscriptions, describing the relation of Visnuvardhana- 
Vijayaditya to Somesvara I, raise a doubt as to whether 
he was the son of Somesvara though he is elsewhere 
called maga and nandana. J But whether he was a son 
of Somesvara or not, it seems unlikely that this 
Western Calukya feudatory was identical with the step¬ 
brother of Riijar aja-nar e n dra. The dates of the known 
inscriptions of the feudatory are : A. D. 1064 and 1066, 
and his inscriptions bearing these years are found in 
the Mysore and Bellary districts, and he acknowledges 
the overlordship of Somesvara in these years. But what 
we gather from the Eastern Calukya plates is '. (1) that, 
if vijayaditya VII was exiled at all, it must have been 
some time after A. D. 1032, at a time when the Western 
Calukya feudatory with whom he is sought to be 
identified is not known to have recorded any inscrip¬ 
tions-, § and \2) that in the years A. D. 1063-70 he 

* JAHRS. i p. 215 ; v 206-8 ; ARE. 1925 113. 

t ARE. 1925II 3. t Flest - BG - ' ibid ■ 

§ The Manimsuigalam inscription (A.. D. 1046) of Rajarlhiruja has been 
thought, quite wrongly, to contain a reference to Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya. 
JAHRS. i 219 n. 33. We have only the name Vijayaditya iu 1, 3 among the 
leaders of the army, and this proves nothing. 
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roust have been ruling in VSngl after the death of his 
son $aktivarman It. Again, there is no getting over 
the fact that about A. D. 1067-8 Vfrarajendra did 
reconquer Ve *gl from his enemies and hand it over to 
Vijayiiditya VII, which clearly meaus that Vijayaditya 
could not have been the feudatory of Somesvara I about 
the same time. Lastly, the title Vengipuravaresvara is 
borne as early as A. D. 1058 by Some6vara-deva, the 
son of Somesvara I, * which is proof that this title is 
for some unknown reason borne in this period by the 
governors of W. Cajukya provinces. It seems impossi¬ 
ble therefore to uphold the identification of the two 
Vijayadityas of the Western and Eastern Calukya 
records of the period. 

To return to the evidence from the Eastern Calukya 
copper-plates. Three grants of the 
e. csiukya plates g()Qg 0 £ Kulottunga, known as the Teki, 

of Kulottunga’* \ 1 

sons. Cellar and Pittapuram grants, dated 

respectively in the seventeenth, twenty- 
first and twenty-third years of his reign, narrate in almost 
identical terms the course of events in Vengl as it was 
described by Kulottunga himself to his son Rajaraja- 
mummadicoda, while sending him to Vengl as viceroy 
of the northern province of the Cola empire, f From 
these plates we learn that, at the death of Rajaraja 
after a rule of forty-one years, Rajendra was first 
crowned its lord of Vengl and attained great celebrity. 
He was then crowned in the Coda-rajya, not less exalted 
in status than the position of Devendra. He married 
MadhurantakI, the very LaksmI risen from the ocean, 
namely Rajendra-deva, the tilaku of the Solar race. He 
had many children by her, and to one of them, Rajaraja, 
he said : “ Child, the great kingdom of Vengl was, in 


* Mulgunj inscription £/, xvi. p. 53. 
t El. vi. 35. SU. i. 39, IA. xix. p. 427; El. v. 10. 
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days gone by, entrusted by me to my paternal uncle, 
king Vijayaditya, as I was desirous of undertaking a 
conquering tour (or according to the Cellur plates, 4 as 
I was desirous of securing the Cola kingdom'). He 
too, who was like a god and resembled a lion in his 
strength, went to heaven after ruling the kingdom for 
fifteen years.'” And the Teki plates make it clear that 
Vijayaditya’s death occurred some time in A.D. 1077 ; * 
this would mean that Kulottunga appointed him as his 
deputy in A. D. 1062 or thereabout. 

In order to reconcile these statements of Kulot- 
tunga on. his relations with Vijayaditya VII with what 
we know of them from other sources, we must recall 
the time and circumstance of the utterance attributed 
to Kulottunga. By 1077 Kulottunga was firmly seated 
on the Coja throne; and securely established at the 
head of a prosperous and extensive empire, he was 
addressing his own son, after the death of his uncle 
and on the eve of sending him out as viceroy to the 
northern kingdom. Paternal solicitude as well as good 
taste and policy required that, rather than expatiate on 
ancient family feuds that deserved to be forgotten, he 
should give the best possible account of the past history 
of the viceroyalty that the young prince was about to 
take upon himself. 

That Vijayaditya’s relations with Kulottunga and 
his father, however, had been nothing 

R Ku] 5 tt n uiilfand n so P^ easant a ® Kulottunga afterwards 
vijayaditya. represented them to his son, becomes 
clear not only from his Pamulavaka, 
and Ryali plates, and the Telugu Academy plates of 

* Rajaraja Co<ja-ganga was crowned in Veng'i in Salta 1006 (v. 34); before 
hitn Vira Coda was viceroy for six years and Mnmraa<Ji-co<Ja for one year 
(w. 19 and 17), so that the beginning of Mumma<Ji's viceroyalty fell in Saka 
999 or A.D. 1077. 
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Saktivarman II discussed above, but from other 
evidence as well. We learn from Eastern Ganga ins¬ 
criptions that even after Kulottunga became Cola 
emperor, the hostile relations between Vijayaditya and 
his nephew continued more or less unabated. The 
Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarman Codaganga * 
state that his father Rajaraja having, in the first 
instance, become the lord of the goddess of victory in a 
* Tamil battle ’, then married Rajasundarl, the daughter 
of the Cola king. The same lady is described 
elsewhere in unmistakable terms as the daughter of 
Rajendra Cola and the chief queen of Rajaraja. f 

The Ganga king is also said to have offered help 
to Vijayaditya at the end of his life. The grant that 
mentions the 1 Tamil battle ’ also states that “ when 
Vijayaditya, beginning to grow old, left the country of 
Vengl, as if he were the sun leaving the sky, and was 
about to sink in the great ocean, of the Codas,” Rajaraja 
of Kalinganagara “ caused him to enjoy prosperity for 
a time in the Western region,” that is, Vengl to the 
west of Kalinganagara. J The approximate date for 
these occurrences is furnished by the Dirghasi inscrip¬ 
tion of Vanapati dated Saka 997, A. D. 1075, which 
makes a pointed reference to Vanapati’s successes 
gained on behalf of his Ganga overlord against the 
Cola forces. § A war between Kulottunga and the 
E. Ganga Rajaraja followed by a peace sealed by 
a dynastic alliance, a mediation by Riijaraja Ganga 

* I A . xviii pp, 166-9; Komi plates, JAIIRS . i pp. 106. ff. 

t I A. xviii. pp. 163*4, J IA. xx. p. 276. 

§ 271 of 1896; EL iv, 45. E, Ganga Rajaraja came to power on May 20, 
A. D. 1070 {ARE. 1919, App. A, No. 4.) 248 of 1896, dated Saka 990, records 
a gift by a queen of his predecessor Vajrahasta. It is surprising that, in 
utter disregard of all chronology, these inscriptions should have been dragged 
into a discussion of Vlrarajendra's movements in JAIIRS . i. p. 215. 
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between Vijayaditya VII and his nephew Kulottunga 
on a subsequent occasion, and the demise of Vijaya¬ 
ditya some time after the successful intercession of 
Rajaraja are thus clearly attested by the Ganga records 
of the time. 

If Rajeiidra-Kiilottunga was fast, crowned as lord 
of Vengx, as the later E. Calukya plates 
Kuiottungas assert (in contradiction to those of 

1063 - 70 . Vijayaditya), it is remarkable that 
these plates fail to give us the exact date 
of this coronation as they do of most other coronations. 
The Telugu inscriptions of Kulottunga containing 
both regnal years and &aka dates support the date 
A. D. 1070 for the commencement of his rule, and 
this was the date of his accession to the Cola throne. * 
The crux of the Kulottunga problem is, in fact, the 
question : what did he do with himself in the interval 
between his father’s death and A. D. 1070 ? Fleet added 
up'the two statements in the Teki and Cellur grants 
that Kulottunga appointed his uncle as deputy in 
Vengl because he wanted to have (i) a conquering tour 
and (ii) the Cojarajya, and stated that ‘ Kulottunga 
acquired the Coja crown by hostile invasion and 
conquest, ' and placed this event in A. D. 1063, in 
spite of the indication of a much later date for it 
furnished by the Viler amdnkadeva Carita. f He also 
pointed out that Kulottunga’s conquest, and annexation 
of the Cola empire were not entirely the result of a 
failure of the Coja succession, and that it must have 
been powerfully aided by a rebellion in the Cola 
country and a state of anarchy of which we get some 
idea from the Kalingattupparani. Later writers, while 
they have recognised the mistake in Fleet’s date for 

* SII. in. p. 127. t IA. xx. 277, 2S2. 
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these occurrences, have not. been so ready to give up 
his suggestions of hostile invasion, and in fact have 
added to it the charge of political murder against 
Kulottunga. * Reserving the literary sources for more 
detailed consideration at a later stage, it may bo 
observed here that the course adopted by Fleet in 
putting together two alternative statements made in 
peculiar circumstances about past events and evolving 
the theory of hostile invasion seems to be of doubtful 
Validity, and that even the Vikramfinkadeva Oarita does 
not contain the remotest suggestion that Kulottunga 
put his rivals out of the way by secret murder, or 
even by open fighting. And now we must remember 
what Fleet was not aware of, viz., that the supposed 
appointment of Vijayaditya by Kulottunga to deputise 
for him at Vengl and his occupation of the Cola throne 
are separated by the whole interval of the reign of 
Vlrarajendra. 

At the time of his father’s death and the forcible 
seizure of the Vengl throne by Vijaya¬ 
ditya mentioned in the Ryali plates, 
Kulottunga, or Rajendra as he was then 
known, must have been a youth in his 
teens. For considering that he lived on 
to have a long rule of fifty years from A. D. 1070, it is 
hardly likely that about A. D. 1062 he was more than 
twenty years of age. His earliest Tamil inscriptions 
record certain facts which seem to indicate how 
Rajendra engaged himself when he was thus kept out of 
his inheritance. The records of his second year f state 
that, with the aid only of the strength of his arms and 

* sIRE. 1899 paragraph 61. 

+ SIR iii 64-7, as corrected by Hira Lai, El, ix p. 179 n. 1 and 2. Also 
125 of 1900 with the pu mil arivai introduction recording the same transac¬ 
tions in other words. 


<§L 
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his sword, he overcame the treachery of his enemies, 
captured many herds of elephants, levied tribute from 
the Nagavams'I king, Dharavarsa of Cakrakuta, and 
gently raised the country in the eastern region, like 
Visum raising the Earth from the ocean in his boar in¬ 
carnation, and seated her, to her great pleasure, under 
the shade of his parasol. ‘The lotus-like nila-magal 
(earth-maiden) in the direction of the rising sun J is 
clearly by itself and in the context a periphrasis for 
Purvadesatn, * and the elaborately ceremonial charac¬ 
ter of the language of these records seems to imply 
that Rajendra at least succeeded in making himself 
acceptable as a great benefactor of that country, if not 
also as its ruler. His records soon came to describe 
these achievements as belonging to the period of his 
Umgdp-paruvam , when he was still heir-apparent, f If 
this view is correct, we must conclude that Rajendra 
spent the best part of the period A D. 1063-70 in the 
region of the modern Bastar state, and possibly even 
carved out for himself a small dominion beyond it in 
the Purvadesa, even if he did not gain complete control 
over the Cakrakuta state and annex parts of the 
Purvadesa to it, as his inscriptions imply. Possibly this 
northern extension of the influence of Vengi, so closely 
allied to the Colas, was the cause of Vikramaditya’s 
expedition against Vengi and Cakrakuta, counter¬ 
acted by the campaign of Virarajendra culmitiat- 
ino- in the battle of Bezswada. It will be remembered 
that in the course of this campaign, Virarajendra is said 
also to have marched up to Sakkarakkottam. After 
the death of Virarajendra, Kulottunga marched into the 
Cola country in good time to get himself accepted as 

* HulUsch's equation of this phrase with Vengi ( SII iii p. 132) is hardly 
satisfactory, while Dr. S. K. Aiyangar is wide of the mark in suggesting that 
there is a reference to K ajar am here (Ancient India, pp. 130-1). 

f SII. iii. 68. 
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king; but more of this later. And as he did some 
fighting during these years and subsequently came to 
look upon the whole period as a sort of probation for 
the Co]a throne, he might have felt justified in saying 
that he left Vengl to his uncle Vijayaditya at the 
death of his father for a double reason. * 


We may 

Literary evidence. 


now turn to the literary evidence 
on the subject of Rulottunga’s acces¬ 
sion. On one matter the evidence of 
two works is in complete accord with that of the 
inscriptions. Both the Vikramankadeva Carita and the 
Vikramasolan-ula t are explicit in stating that Vlrarajen- 
dra was succeeded by another king before Kulottunga 
came to the throne ; the uia by its very brief reference 
giving no particulars whatever of his reign, and the 

* It is obviously impossible to discuss fully all the theories that have 
been suggested about Kulottunga’s position in 1063-70. I am fully alive to 
the responsibility of adding one more to these, not to my knowledge suggested 
before by others. My only warrant is that this seems to be the normal inter¬ 
pretation of the language of the inscriptions of Kulottunga himself. The 
other views centre round the hypothesis that Rajendra was ytivaraja to his 
father Rajaraja-narSndra when lie fought the campaign against Dhuravarsa or 
that he was yuvaraja to Virarajendra. The latter seems impossible, in view of 
Adhirajendra’s position and inscriptions. The former hypothesis is quite 
feasible, provided the date is not placed too early. {JAFfRS. i. pp. 217-8), But 
what, on this basis, can be the force of the claim that Kulottunga gently raised 
the land in the eastern quarter and seated her under his umbrella? Another 
view makes Kulottunga a dupe of circumstances who, having, after a fight in 
which f?aktivarman II was killed like Abhimanyu (an inference not supported 
by the language of the Ryali plates), made his peace with his bereaved uncle, 
found himself baulked in his design upon the Coja throne by the prompt usurpa¬ 
tion of Virarajendra (JAffRS . v. pp. 208 11). This writer has apparently 
overlooked the probability that Virarajendra might have been recognised as 
heir to Rajendradeva on the death of RajamahSndra. He is also clearly wrong 
in mixing up Yasah-karnadSva’s inroad into Trikalinga with these transactions, 
for he did not come to power till A.D, 1073 ( El\ xii p. 207). Hultzsch’s view 
that before A.D. 1072 RajSndra-Kulottunga took Vengi from his uncle Vijaya¬ 
ditya VII who appears to have received it from the Cola king Virarajendra 
{S/I. .iii. p 132) goes against the express statement in the Teki and other 
grants that Vijayaditya ruled Vengl continuously for fifteen years, and is now 
contradicted by the Ryali plates of the twelfth year of Vijayaditya c. A.D. 1074; 
but the E. Ganga records (p. 345 ante) must be taken into account here. See also 
ARE . 1914, II 10 where S//. iii. p. 128 is followed. 

+ 11.44-5 — Angavanpm kavalpurindavani kattdnum. 
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Carita by directly stating that he lost his life in a 
rebellion that occurred within a few days of his ins¬ 
tallation* * * § , imply that he had a very short reign ;' this 
king was no doubt Parakesari Adhirajendra of the 
inscriptions. And Kulottunga himself recognised the 
legitimacy of Adhirajendra’s position when he styled 
himself Rajakesavi. In some of his records, however, 
is found a double prasasti which, by combining the 
two forms vlrame tunai-yagavum and pugalmadu vilanga, 
seems to set up a claim that Kulottunga should he 
considered the direct successor of Vliarajendra. f And 
the Kalin()(dkfpg)arani of Jayangondar, makes it a point 
to ignore the reign of Adhirajendra. $ This poem is 
often cited in support of the notions that at his birth 
Kulottunga was adopted by Rajendra 
Was Kulottunga (Joladeva 1 into the Cola family and 

tilcsMamUy? that he was brought up in his maternal 
grandfather’s court. § But there is 
nothing in the actual words employed by the poet to 
suggest either a formal ceremony of adoption or to 
enable us to know where the prince spent his early 
years. In fact the date of this prince's birth must be 
placed at the end of Rajendra Ps reign, some time after 
A« I>. 1040. By that time Rajadhiraja l had long been 
associated with his father as yuoaraja, and there were 
several brothers of his perhaps occupying responsible 
posts in the administration of the empire. There was 
no need for any adoption ; and considering his marriage 

* vi. 26 

t 156 of 1923 (Vr. 2); 197 1919 (Yr. 5), the former having only 
v \raml tunai\ 197 and 199 of 1929 and 434 of 1912 (Yrs. 37, 38 and 43). 
ARE. 1913, U. 33. 

j Verse viii. 29 asserts that directly after the victory of Ku<Jal-£angamam 
the earth, to her great good fortune, passed into the hands of Abhaya, the 
hero of the poem. The ‘ mannar-mannan ’ or ‘ mannar-vlran ’ of x. 25 cannot 
be Adhirajendra as Hultzsch thinks (S//. iii p. 129), but VirarSjiindra. 

§ Hultzsch SII. pp. 127,196. S. K. Aiyangar— op. at. pp. 125,129. 
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with Madhufantaki, it is impossible to postulate it. In 
fact all that Jayangondar says is that on the birth of 
the child, the queen of Gangaikonda-sola raised him in 
her hands and expressed her admiration of the marks 
on his limbs by observing that he was fit to be a son 
of the solar line born for its protection; in the very next 
verse the poet takes good care to add that the kings of 
both the lunar and the solar dynasties, that is Rajaraja- 
narendra and Rajendra Gangaikonda, experienced joy 
on the occasion of the birth of the prince. * After a 
conventional account of the early years of the prince, 
the poet states that Abhaya f (Virarajendra) made him 
crown prince, and then proceeds to’^describe his 
digvijaya of which particulars are furnished only with 
reference to the northern direction. He is said to have 
made his mark in Vayirakaram and Saklcarakkottam. 
He was still in the north engaged in these campaigns 
when the Cola king died in the south, and there ensued 
anarchy and confusion until Abhaya Kulottunga 
returned and restored order. This account of Jayan¬ 
gondar is remarkable in some ways. It studiously 
refrains from mentioning Adhirajendra and asserts that 
Virarajendra made Abhaya crown prince for the rule 
of the Earth, meaning no doubt, the Cola kingdom; 
and it recounts details of campaigns in Wairugarh and 
Cakrakuta exactly like the early inscriptions of Kulot¬ 
tunga to which attention has been drawn above. 
Though the poet aims, as Fleet has remarked, at 
treating Abhaya on the whole as a Cd]a prince rather 
than as Ciilukya, he has still not altogether suppressed 
the Calukya connections, and in his account of the 

* x, vv, 5-7, 

f * Abhaya' in this verse x. 18 does refer to Virarajendra cf. viif 29; and 
from this account of Virarajendra’s recognition of Kulottunga, t?ie conclusion has 
been drawn that Adhirajendra was a bastard with no title to the throne. 
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youthful achievements of Abhaya he follows the early 
records of the reign rather closely. Above all, his 
account leaves no room for doubt as to the whereabouts 
of Abhaya at the time when his chance arrived to seize 
the Cola throne. It is also of some interest to note 
that in the account of Abhaya’s digvijaya, and in the 
attempt made, in the inscriptions, to combine the 
prasasti of Vlrarajendra with that of Kulottunga, and 
thus cast a doubt on the legitimacy of Adhirajendra's 
rule, the poem and the inscriptions are in perfect 
agreement. 


The Vikram&nkadem Carita of Bilhana gives the 
story from yet another point of view, 


Troubles of 
Adhirajendra. 


which is as hostile to Kulottunga as the 


KaUngattupparani is favourable to him. * 
Soon after Vikramaditya's marriage, his father-in-law 
the Cola king, died and the kingdom fell into a state 
of anarchy. When he heard of these things, he set out 
for KancI with the definite object of helping the late 
king's son to the throne. At KancI, Vikramaditya 
spent some days in bringing the wicked (dustavarga) to 
their knees, and then marched to Gangakunda where 
he destroyed the forces of the enemy and finally 
secured the throne to the Cola prince. After spending* 
about a month in that city, Vikramaditya, apparently 
satisfied that peace had been restored, retired to the 
Tungabhadra. Within a few days after his return, the 
news reached him that his brother-in-law had lost his life 
in a fresh rebellion and that Iiajiga, the lord of YengT, 
had captured the throne vacated by the Cola prince. 
‘ Vikramaditya VI marched at once against Rajiga. 
The latter induced Somesvara II to combine with him ; 
and a battle was fought. But the victory rested with 

* Vi. 7-26. 
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Vikramaditya VI • Rajiga fled and Somesvara II was 
taken prisoner. This lost Somesvara the throne ; and 
shortly afterwards, according to the poem, Vikrama- 
ditya VI allowed himself to be proclaimed ruler of the 
Dekkan.’ * 




Certain questions naturally arise from this ac¬ 
count : who was responsible for the 
troubles that followed Vlrarajendra’s 
death and rendered it necessary for 
Vikramaditya to come over to KaEci and Gangakunda 
to secure the succession for his brother-in-law ? Who 
were the wicked people of KancI and the hostile forces 
of Gangakunda whom Vikramaditya had to suppress 
before Adhirajendra could feel secure on the throne 
and Vikramaditya himself retire to the Tungabhadra ? 
And what was the nature of the rebellion in which 
Adhirajendra lost his life within a few days after 
Vikramaditya’s retirement ? There is no direct state¬ 
ment in the Vikramankadeva Carita of Kulottmiga’s 
complicity in these conspiracies and rebellions ; but the 
facts that they paved the way for Kulottunga's accession 
to the Cola throne, that Vikramaditya VI marched 
against him and made an attempt to oust him after he 
occupied it, and the silence of the Kalingattupparani 
on Adhirajendra’s reign seem to furnish some ground 
for the inference that Kulottunga’s ambition and 
intrigue brought about these occurrences. But a 
strict regard to the actual statements of Bilhana may 
not support any conclusion more precise than that of 
Fleet, f ‘ that Kulottunga Cojadeva I was enabled to 
seize the Cola crown through internal disturbances in 
the Cola kingdom, which culminated in the death of 
the last Cola king.’ 


Fleet 1A . xx. p. 281. 


+ I A. xx. p. 282. 
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An attempt has been made * to connect these 
internal disturbances in the Cola king- 
Was religion ,j om that led to the extinction of 
the direct line of the Colas with the 
story of the persecution suffered by Ramanuja and his 
disciples as it is narrated in Vaisnava hagiology. 
Without minimising the difficulty of reconciling all the 
data proceeding from a mass of contradictory legends, 
but confining our attention to the professedly earliest 
biographies of Ramanuja like the final chapters of the 
Vivyasuricarita f and the Yatiraja-vaibhavam, $ it. is just 
possible to identify the Cola who died as Krimikantha 
in consequence of the persecution to which he subjected 
Ramanuja and his followers with either Adhirajendra, 
or possibly with Virarajendra 'with whom the direct 
Cola line practically comes to a close. The categorical 
statement in the Vivyasuricarita that God Siva of 
Tiruvarur proclaimed the end of the rule of the kings 
of the Cola family, § and the chaos at the end of Vlra- 
rajendra’s rule which is attested by, but not accounted 
for, by the Kalingattupparaui and the Vikramankadeva 
Carita , and which might have been the concomitant of 
a religious upheaval, lend plausibility to the suggestion 
thus made. But it must be recognised that the details 
of the chronology of the life of Ramanuja furnished by 
other works are not easy to explain on this assumption, 
and that it is perhaps impossible to reconcile all the 
data furnished by legend on any single hypothesis. 51 

« IA. xli pp. 217 ff. 

+ Ed. Alkon^avilli Govindaciirya-Mysore 1885, text in Telugu characters. 
Nugari text in the Sahrdaya (New series). 

J IA, xxxviii pp, 129 ff. See, however, IA. xl p. 152, for a critique. 

§ xviii 84. 

1 To refrain from dogmatism in dealing with such shifty material is as 
necessary as it is difficult. Krimikantha-Coja has generally been identified with 
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Before concluding this discussion of the circum¬ 
stances of Kulottunga's accession, it must be pointed 
out that the provenance of the inscriptions of the early 
years of Kulottunga now known does not confirm the 
views to which Hultzsch gave expression in his masterly 
introduction to Kulottunga’s inscriptions of these years. 
It shows, on the contrary, that from A.D. 1070 
onwards Kulottunga was practically master of the 
entire Cola country, except, of course, for the hostile 
movement of Vikrainaditya VI which remained to be 
dealt with, and the risings in the south, always ready to 
break out on every possible occasion and now favoured 
by the confusion following Vlrarajendra’s death. 
Inscriptions of Rajendra’s second year * with the 
characteristic introduction or with a verifiable date are 
found in Kandamangalam (South Arcot) and ValuvSr 
(Tanjore); of the third year f at Alangudi, Nallur 
(Tanjore), Idaiyar and Tribhuvani, (South Arcot). And 

Kulottunga I, on the strength of the name Kulottunga given to the Coja perse¬ 
cutor of Ramanuja in late works like the Koyilolngu. A. Govindacarya- 
svamin-Zr/tf of Ramanuja (Madras 1906) p, 170. S, K. Aiyangar Ancient India 
pp. 150 and 207. Dr. Aiyangar is inclined to date the decline of C5Ja power 
from the end of Kulottunga Vi reign, op, cit. pp. 152 and 318. It has been 
pointed out that the traditional date for the foundation of the temple at Melukoje 
is against this identification of Krimikantha. (/A, vol. xli. p. 224). It is possible 
that ‘ Kulottunga ' is used in late works as a generic name for Coja, The name is 
not found even in the GuruparamparaprabhUva. {Arayirappadi; ed. Madras 
1927). Krimikantha-Cola is said to have uprooted and thrown into the sea the 
image of Govindaraja from the front of the Nataraja. shrine at Cidambaram, and 
this act of sacrilege is placed by the Dtvyasuricarita at the very beginning of 
the Cola persecution of Visnuism, (xviii 72). The same fact is recalled by the 
much later Prapannamrtam (quoted by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar op. cit. p. 320). The 
poet Ottakkuttan seems to attribute this deed to Kulottunga II—/ luldttungasolan - 
Mia 11 76*8; RUjarajasdhin-ulU 11 , 64-6 which is most explicit, and TakkayUgap - 
parani v. 777. But no one, on this account, seems to be prepared to identify the 
persecutor of Ramanuja with Kulottunga II. This king is, however, known 
to have extended the temple of Nataraja by putting up new structures and 
1 gilding ’ it and it may be that the Tamil [poet in describing this act of his 
attributes to him a deed of one of his predecessors. Otherwise the genuineness 
of even the Divyasuricarita would be suspect. 

* 358 of 1917; 425 of 1912. 

t 497 of 1920 ; 55 of 1911; 279 of 1929 ; 185 of 1919. 
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there are records of’ the second and fourth years 
already giving him the name Kulottunga. * It seems 
necessary therefore to give up the ideas that some years 
elapsed after R'ajiga entered the Cola kingdom and 
before he actually occupied the territory on the banks 
of the Kaveri; and that his formal assumption of Cola 
sovereignty in the fifth year was marked by the adop¬ 
tion of the name Kulottunga. f The fact seems to have 
been that, as is implied by the Vikramankadeva Carita, 
Rajiga came to the south soon after Adhirajendra’s 
demise J and appropriated to himself the whole king¬ 
dom of the Colas, in so far as it was possible to do this 
by a single formal act. In fact, he became the Cola 
king. It remained of course for him to hold the new 
position against Yikramaditya’s attack and to suppress 
other disorders. And if it is true, as seems likely, that 
some other records bearing early regnal years like the 
second and third of Kulottunga § are also really his, 
then it becomes quite certain that the title Kulottunga 
was also assumed by him from the very commencement. 

To sum up the results of the discussion. Despite 
the statement in the Kalinc/attnpparani 
that Vtrarajendra made Kulottunga his 
crown prince, the evidence of Adhirajendra’s inscrip¬ 
tions, the Vikramankadeva Carita and the Vikramasdlan- 
nla makes it clear that this eould not have happened, 
and that, consequently, we have to assume that the 
court-poet of Kulottunga introduced this story to give 
validity to Kulottunga’s title to the Cloa throne. 

* 1.56 of 1923, (2); 101 of 1928, 468 of 1913 (4). f SIT. iii pp. 132, 140. 

J The civil war between AdhirajEndra and tho ‘ usurper postulated in 
ARE. 1904 paragraph 21 is pure myth. (See n. on 386 of 1903 Yr. 4, post 
Vol. ii. Appendix). 

§ 145, 147, 151 of 1906 1.42 ot 1929; 55 of 1911; 586 of 1907 ; 267 of 

1917 ; 126 of 1912. 
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There is no direct statement even by Jayangondar that 
Kulottunga was either adopted into the Cola family or 
that he was brought up in the Cola court. The copper¬ 
plate grants of the Eastern Caiukyas, those of Vijaya- 
ditya VII, of Saktivarman II and of the sons of Kulot¬ 
tunga himself, together with the early Tamil records of 
Kulottunga’s reign, lead us to reconstruct the period of 
Kulottunga’s youth and his career until he came to 
the Cola throne somewhat as follows. At the time 
of his father’s death, his uncle Vijayaditya made 
himself master of the Vengl kingdom and kept the 
prince Rajendra, as he was then called, out of his 
inheritance. Alone and unaided, he sought a life of 
adventure across the Vengl frontier in the laird of 
Cakrakuta and Purvadesa. Possibly he carved a small 
principality for himself and after making his peace with 
his uncle Vijayaditya, especially as, after the death 
of Saktivarman II, this must have been easy, be bided 
his time hoping that in some manner he might gain the 
Coja throne for himself. The confusion that followed 
the death of Vlrarajendra in the internal affairs of the 
Cola kingdom helped him to achieve his object in spite 
of the attempts of Calukya Vikramaditya VI to prevent 
the union of the Vengl and Cola kingdoms in the same 
hands. The evidence is not clear on the question of 
Kulottunga’s complicity in the rebellions that at first 
obstructed the accession and then shortened the rule 
of Adhirajendra. There is just a possibility that these 
disturbances were religious in origin and connected 
with the Co]a persecution of Vaisnavism in the days 
of Ramanuja, a fact well attested in legends, though 
the details of the story are very obscure. In any 
event, Kulottunga began to rule in the Coja kingdom 
from about the 9th June A. D. 1070. * In his later 

* El. vii, p. 7 n. 5, 
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inscriptions Kulottunga claims to have obtained the 
Coja crown by right and thereby become an accept¬ 
able companion to the land of the Kaveri in her 
loneliness. * 


<SL 


# SIL iii 68. ' PodumaV does not mean* prostitution ’ as Hultzsch under¬ 
stands it. The idea is that Laksmi, the wealth of the southern country, had 
become common, ownerless, and the land of the Kaveri lonely, uncoinpanioned, 
when the Coja succession failed; both found a remedy for their situation in the 
coming of Kulottunga. 
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SELECT LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
COLAS AND RELATED DYNASTIES 
(CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED.) 


This list is intended to furnish a handy reference 
to the most important epigraphs on which the history 
of the Colas is based. As far as possible, all the 
inscriptions of definite historical or social importance 
have been included, and references given to the 
known editions of published inscriptions. Most of the 
unpublished inscriptions have been consulted by me, 
thanks to the courtesy of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, and the data gathered from their study have 
been incorporated in the summaries of the records. 
These will be found arranged in the order of regnal 
year’s of the rulers in whose reigns they were recorded, 
the inscriptions of each regnal year being arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the villages where they are 
found. Records dated on a numbered day in a regnal 
year are placed at the end of that year, e. g., 185th day 
of year 10 will be found at the end of year 10 and 
before year 11. Only a few of the Rajakesari and 
Parakesari inscriptions have been included under the 
particular reigns to which they may be assigned. In 
the case of most of them, however, the identity of the 
ruler is either obscure or disputed; hence they have 
been put together iu separate groups, and placed at 
the beginning of the list. Inscriptions of other con¬ 
temporary rulers have also been listed wherever, as in 
the case of Krsna III, such a list is calculated to 
elucidate the course of Cola History. 
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The following abbreviations 
names of districts :— 

are vised 

for the 

Anan ta pur 

• 4 • 

An. 

North Arcot, ... 


NA. 

South Arcot ... 

. • • 

SA. 

Bellary 

... 

Bel. 

Chingleput 


Ch. 

Chittoor 


C. 

Coimbatore 

* • * 

Coi. 

Cuddapah 


Cud. 

Gan jam 

• » » 

<*j- 

Godavari 


God. 

Guntur 


Gu. 

South Kanara 


SK. 

Krishna 

. . • 

Kr. 

Karnool 


Kar. 

Madras 

• .» 

Ms. 

Madura 


Md. 

Malabar 

... 

Mai. 

Nellore 

• • • 

Nel. 

Ramnad 


Rd. 

Salem 

4 4 « 

Sin. 

Tanjore 

... 

Tj- 

Tinnevelly 

... 

Tin. 

Trichinopoly 


Tri. 

Vizagapatam ... 


Viz. 

Cochin 

. . 4 

On. 

Mysore 


Mys. 

Pudukkottah .. 

4 . 4 

Pd. 

Travancore 

... 

Tv. 

Also, caturvedi-mangalam is 

abbreviated into 


catm., and n-d. signifies ‘ no date.’ 
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Year 2—LaU/udi (Tri.)—Five kalanju for some lamps in the 
temple by Arangan Pattalagan of the Madhurantaka- 
terinja-kaikkola-paqlai, a Kaikkola of Solamadeviyar 
Velam (in Tanjore). 89 of 1892 ; SII. iv 53 6. 

„ Sendalai (Tj.)—Gold for lamp deposited with the sabha. 

61 of 1897 ; SII. iv 10. 

„ Srinivasanallur (Tri.)— Thirty sheep and thirty goats 
for a lamp in the temple of Tiru-kurakkut-turai- 
perumanadigal at Mahondra-mangalam. 586 of 1904. 

„ Srinivasanallur (Tri.)—Registers the tax-free lands of 
the temple and allots the revenues therefrom for its 
various requirements. A special variyam and the 
kanakku did the work. 596 of 1904. 

„ TirurnanaFyeri (Tj.) — An arrangement by Udaiya-pirat- 
tiyar Sembiyan Madeviyiir, mother of Uttama Cola, 
regarding expenses for the temple from the proceeds of 
14 veli of land in Mnlangudi, 21 of 1914. 

„ Tirumeynanam (Tj.)—The assembly of Nalur, a brahma • 
deya transferred the right of collecting angddik-kuli 
in the bazaar of their town ( engalur) to the temple of 
Miilasthanattu Mahadeva of Tirumayfmam— the rate 
being kasinvdy nuli of each measurable stuff like 
paddy and rice brought up for sale' from outside Nalur; 
ladandu virpana kuvdlal (heap) nali ; one pa! am of ' 
articles sold by weight; one parru on each basket of 
betel-leaves ; two nuts for each basket of areca-nuts. 
This transfer was apparently in consideration of 25 
kdsu received by the assembly from the temple. 

321 of 1910 ; SII. hi 90 * 

„ Tirunagesvaram. (Tj.)— Gift with the consent of the 
guild ( Nagara-anuccaiyal ) of varavaiyal collected 
annually till then by the Nagaram (i. e., the Poru- 
nagarattar of Kumara-martanda-puram) on account of 
two flower gardens of the Miladudaiyar-paUi of that 

* Palneographically of the time of Aditya I. H. K. Sastri. 
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village ; the gift was made for the renovation ( puduk - 
huppuram ) of the gopura and the tiruccurralai (called 
Mouna-kumara-mattandan) in the palli. 

222 of 1911; SIL iil 91 * 

Year 2 —Tiruppalanam (Tj,)—Thirty halanju of gold by Solap- 
perumanadigal Perunarkkilli-solan for lamp. 

143 of 1928. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)—Silver vessels to god Pugalur-deva. 
Another damaged record in year 3 of ...varman records 
gift of a silver vessel by Pattan Danatongiyar queen 
of Uttama Oola-deva. 70 of 1928. 

„ Tiruvenlmdu (Tj.)—Land, by purchase, for offerings to 
the temple of Tiruvenkadu-deva by one of the Parthiva- 
sekharat-terihja-kaikkolar. t 491 of 1918. 

Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Eight llakkasu to the shrine 
of Purana-gaiiapati on the south side of the Mulasthana 
at Tiruvidaimarudil by a native of Emanallpr, a 
brahmadeya in Yadagarai-manni-nadu. 239 of 1907. 

„ Utfaiyargudi (SA.)—Land and house-sites by purchase 
for feeding 15 Brahmans and 5 Sivayogis and for paddy 
for a Brahman who supplied water for the sacred bath 
of god. 577 of 1920. t 

Year 3 —Allur (Tri.)—Gift of waste land with the permission of 
Vlrasola-Ilangovel alias Parantakan Kuhjaramallan. 

380 of 1903. 

„ Kdnclpuram (Ch.)—Loan raised from the temple by 
the tJrar of Tirukkarralipurattu-Menaliir. The interest 
on the loan of 18 halanju, 3 manjadi and 1 Imnri 
was one ulafcku of oil every day. SlL i. 84, 

• cf. 199 of 1907 ; ARE , 1912 II. 13. Kumara-mattanda was a surname of 
Nandivarman II. 

\ Wrongly explained as *a body of weavers 1 so named after Rujaraja I in 
ARE, 1919 II 10. 

X This seems to refer to Aditya II falling a victim to some treachery 
on the part of local chiefs; their lands were confiscated by Rajaraja, and 
these lands, after purchase by another,, came to be used for feeding Brahmans 
in the Siva temple at Ka${umannar-koyil of which Udaiyargu<}i was a hamlet. 
ARE, 1921 II. 31. 
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Year 3 —Kllappaluvur (Tri.)—Two silver vessels to the temple 
by queen of Vikramasola Ilangovelar and daughter 
of Paluvettaraiyar. 110 of 1895 ; 811. v. 671. 

Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Sale of land by the assembly 
0 mulaparusai ) of Tirubkudamiikkil to a Vellala, Arai- 
yan Kalangamalai, for feeding (uttamagram) a Siva- 
yogin in a temple. 227 of 1911. 

„ Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Mentions one of the Vira-sola- * 
terihja-kaikbojar of Tanjore. 228 of 1911. 

„ Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Sale of land to temple for 500 

kalanju of gold by the assembly of Tirukkudainukkil, 
in order to pay a part of 3,000 kalanju , a dandam 
levied upon them by Madiraikoncla- udaiyar in his 38th 
year. Mentions Pandippadai as those to whom the 
amount was to be paid and the temple of Jalasayana. 

255 of 1911. t 

»* Olagapuram (SA.)—Sheep for lamp by Ambalavan 

Gandaradittanar, a perundaram of the king, who built 
the temple of Sri-Kailayattu-Paramasvamigal ; Uloga- 
madevi-puram a taniyur in Oyma-nadu. 129 of 1919. 

„ Panejaravddai (Tj.)—Land, by purchase, by a Vellala of 

Ijamangalam a suburb (pidcigai) of Rajakesari-catm., 
to a resident of Manoramac-ceri { for bringing water 
from the river for the sacred bath of the deity. Coin 
Icarungdsu mentioned. The purchase was bindmi, 
(anyanama-karanam) 238 of 1923. 

„ Panddravddai (Tj.)—Land by a native of Pnllamangalam 

residing at Naratongae-ceri, as a jlvita to a person for 
bringing water daily from the river for sacred bath. 

276 of 1923. 

„ Salem (Sm.)—Five kalanju of gold for feeding Brahmans 
in the temple by a merchant belonging to the mani- 
gramam of Kodumbalur. 47 of 1888 ; SJI. iv. J47. 

* Title of Pariintaka I. cf. Samarakesari and Vikramasinga in other names 
6f similar groups of Kaikkojar. 278, 279 of 1911, ARE. 1912 II. 16. 

t Perhaps Gandariiditya, Rajaditya having died. ARE. 1912 II. 15. 

+ Parakesaric-ccri in the same village mentioned in 268 of 1923. See also 
next entry. 
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Tear 3~Sendalai (Tj.)—Gold (for lamp) deposited with the 
sabha. 62 of 1897 ; 671 vi. 11. 

n Tillaisthanam (Tj.)~-Mentions two persons among the 
Samarakesarit-teriuja-kai kkolar. 

24 of 1895 ; SIL v. 580. 

„ Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—Mentions Sainarakesari - * and 
Vikramasinga-terinja-kaikkolar. 278 of 1911. 

„ Ti'nikkolambiyur (Tj.)—Assembly of Diivedimangalam 
makes tax-free some temple land in return for 14 
Mm. 53 of 1925. 

n Tirumalavdtli (Tri.)—Gold by a native of Tondai-nadu 
for aval (crushed rice) offering on the Ardrd day 
in the month of Margali to Ganapati. The temple, 
which is picturesquely situated on the bend of the 
Kollidam river, is called Punal-vayil-SrI-koyil. 

98 of 1920, 

„ Tirunedungalam (Tri.)—Year six in words. Imago 
Lokasundari set up by a private individual in the 
temple of Tirunedungalattu Alvar. Also land for 
offerings. 682 of 1909. 

„ Tiruvdmattur (SA.)—96 sheep by Raman Siddhavada- 

van alias Yikkarama-sola-Miladudaiyan of the Bhar- 
gava gotra, for lamp in the temple at Tiruvamattur, a 
devaddna in Vavalur-nadu, a division of Aruva-nadu. 

29 of 1922. 

„ Tiruvellarai (Tri.)—Gold for feeding at noon a Brahman 
versed in the Vedas. 519 of 1905. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Sale of land by residents of 
Erumbiyur and the assembly of Srikantha-catm., to 
Sembiyan Vedivelan. 123 of 1914, 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land by assembly for singing 
Tiruppadiyam in temple with utfukJcai and td\am+ 
The donor was Sembiyan Vedivelan. Refers to a 
slmavivada between sabha and ur. 129 of 1914. 

* Also in 279 of 1911 same year and place. 
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Tiruvidaimarudil nagarattar, Tirukboyil-tujaijar and 
Srlkaryam-aray-ginra I rumn di - sola-pal lava- Arai y ar. 

152 of 1895 5 STL v. 716. 

• Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Provision for supply of two 
tender cocoannts daily to the deity. Six km ungam 
with Tiruvidaimarudil Senaiyar. 24,2 of 1907. 

Tiruvilalcku<}i (Tj,)—Land by assembly of Murugavel- 
mangalam for maintaining three musicians (Jidlam and 
gong) during Srlbali to Mangala Nakkar in the temple 
of Maliadeva. 116 of 1926. 

Tiruvisalur (Tj.)-Land by queen of Uttama Cola-deva, 
who seems to have been the daughter of Miladudaiyar. 

325 of 1907. 

Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Mentions mother of Sri XJttama Cola- 
deva, 327 of 1907. 

U(}aiyargu(Ji * (SA.)—Gold for lamp by a native of 
Panditavatsalac-ceri. 543 of 1920, 

Udaiydrgucjli (SA.)—Gold by a Brahman lady of Vada- 
vur in Pan(Ji-nadu for lamp. 599 of 1920. 

V4aiydrgudi (SA.)—19 veli of land by three persona 
for feeding 56 Brahmans ; king Uttama Cola mentioned. 

614 of 1920. 

IJraiyur (Tri.)—Mentions Kirtti-martanda-Brahmadhi- 
rajan. 182 of 1907. 

Vrddhdcalam (SA.)—Assignment by residents (urom) of 
Nerkuppai of some devadana lands got from the king 
to an individual for supply of sandal paste etc, 

57 of 1918. t 


* A number of Rajak. records ranging from year 3 to year 16 come from this 
place. The temple here came into existence only in Parantaka Is time. Hence 
this Rajak, must he either Gandaraditya or Sundara Coja. But the name of G, is 
omitted in the Kanyakumari inscription, and he perhaps had a short reign, or 
■was only coregent with his father. ARE. 1921II. 27. 

t Mentions a grant by Uttama Ooja and hence may be of Rajajraja I. 
ARE, 1918 II, 23. 
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Year 3 + 1 Nangavarcm (Tri.)—Land for maintaining the boat 
plying in the tank at Avinjigai-catm. 342 of 1903. * 

Year 4.—GurHnialtam (NA.)—Land, two pattis of 1000 hull each, 
for offerings etc., to an image of Kuttapperumal set 
np in the ParasnrameSvara temple by Madhnrantakau 
Gandaradittar. | 222 of 1903. 

„ Tnnnmbur (Tj.)—Temple called Arinjigai Yinnagar was 

built in the name of Satti-Arifijigai alias Tennavan 
Vilupparaiyau of Innambar, and provision made for 
feeding live Brahmans in the temple. 321 of 1927. 

„ Tiruklmriigavur (Tj.)—Remission by the assembly 
(sabha) of Poygaikkndi of the taxes due on the lands 
granted to temple. 430 of 1918. 

„ Tirumalam (Tj.)—Crown set with gems to the temple 
of Mahakajattu Mahadeva by Karipuliyan f alias 
Solamarayan of Paluvur in Kunrak-kurram. 

114 of 1910. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Land for two gardeners in a 

garden endowed by the father of the donor, a merchant. 

149 of 1928. 

„ Tiruttani (NA.)—Lamp. Endowment to be supervised 
by the 4 annual committee ’ of Tiruttaniyal. (Samvat- 
sara-vanyam of the sabha). 432 of 1905. 

„ Tiruvadmdai (Ch.)—Twenty kdlanju of gold by a 

merchant of Purusottama-mangalam in Yallnva-uadu, a 
district of Malai-nadu, for a perpetual lamp in the 
Varahadeva temple of this villuge for ghee ( nvyyennui ) 
supplied as interest by the residents of Padu vur. 

263 of 1910. 

* 341 n-d. grantha verse gives names of tank and donor; 343 n-d. 
(Tamil) gives details of daily removal of silt, and of repairs to boat. 

t Perhaps son of MadhurSntaka Uttama Cola, son of Gaiuiaradittan. of. 

S //. iii, 49 (ARE. 1904 1 20). This Gan^araditya II must have been the religious 
devotee, author of Tiruvis'aippa, rather than the son of Parantaka, (Venkayya> 
AST. 1905-6 p. 173, n. 5. 

t cf. 117 of 1910 of Year 2 of Parak. who took the head of Faniya. The 
RSjak. of this record must be the immediate predecessor of Parak. Arifljaya or 
Xditya II. ARE. 1910 II. 17. 
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Yew l.~Tirwjenmbur (Tri.)—15 kaUngu of gold by Tiru- 
varanga-devaradiyal Sendan-soyyavay-mani for a lamp 
and a pot of water every day to the temple of Ten- 
kailayatta Mahadeva at Srikantha-eatm. 

# lid of 1914. * 

>> Udaiyargudi (8A.)—Land by purchase for the mid-day 

meal of three persons every day. 560 of 1920. 

Udaiydrgxuli (SA.)—Land (j.raiyili) by the great assem¬ 
bly of Viranarayana-catm., assembled at Viranara- 
yanavinnagar, for food offerings thrice a day to the 
deit y- 562 of 1920. 

>> ^ cnijidkliam (Ch.)—Construction of a sluice (iunibii) by 

a certain Keralan Rajadittan alias Nani-vicciidara- 
mariiyan who had the jivita in Velikkon-mangalam in 
Kunra-nadu, a sub-division of Orrnkkattu-kottam. 

419 of 1923. 

Year4,—, day 89—Srirangam (Tri.)—A settlement re: the 
temple dsvaddiias and other matters by tbe Pemnguri- 
sablxa of Srirangam. 69 of 1892 ; S1I. iv. 516. 

„ , day 204 —Melapyahivur (Tri.)—Grant of certain rights 

in the temple of Tirnttottam-ucjaiyar built by Paluvett- 
araiyan Kantian Mai-avan who seems to ;have been 
staying at Senapnram in Malacju, t 394 of 1924. 

Yoox 4 H- 1 ttruvdmattur (SA.)—Lamp by Siriya-marayan of 
Ikkudi and his brothers, on behalf of Oandiraccan, son 
of Kali alias Minavan Miirayan of Tennavan-madevi 
in Ven-nadu. 27 of 1922. 

Year 5.—i Kamarasavalli (Tri.)—Land (made tax-free by sabha) 
for &iddri by a Brahman of Adanur. 74 0 f 1914. J 

” At tfir (SA.)—Sheep for lamp. Mentions queen of 

Vikrama Cola Maladudaiyar, who was the daughter 
of Pandiyanar. ^ of j$ 05 § 

* Later than Parantaka I. ARE. 1915 II. 20. 

t Malaltuc-cZnapuratfe irtikka (Text). 

t 4th Jan. 964 A. D. (Sundara) or 2nd Jan. 991 A, D. (Rajnraia)—K. V S 

Alyar, El. xix. p. S6. 

§ of. 10 of 1905. 


47 
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Year 5.— Kumbakd-nam (Tj.)—70 Ilakkdsu for offerings. 

286 of 1911. 

„ Manimangatam (Ch.)—90 sheep for lamp to Tiruvayap- 
padi Srikrsna Pernmal. Name Lokamahadevi-catm., 
and the Ganapperumakka! doing srlkdri/am to this 
god (inda dbvarkku ) mentioned. 

292 of 1897 ; STL vi. 270. 

„ Pahlr (Tri.)—One vSti of land for offerings to Parames- 
vara at Tivnppnlnvur in Vilattur-nadu by the chieftain 
Mahimalaya Irukkuvel alias Pirantakan Vira-solan. * 

346 of 1918. 

„ PulaU'ur (Ch.)—Land for offerings at tnid-day service 
to TirumSryali-mahadeva of the village, and for a 
flower garden, at the instance of the assembly of 
Pavames vara-catm. in Eyivkottam, the members of 
the annual supervision committee and two other 
persons. 47 of 1923. 

„ Tindivanam (SA.)—Lamps to Tiruttindisvara at 

Kklangil. 143 of 1900 ; STL vii, 157. 

., Tiruvaiydni (Tj.)—25 kalahju of gold for half a lamp 
deposited with the Nagarattar of Sivapuri, 

135 of 1918. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land for feeding 15 Brahmans 
by Sembiyan Vedi-velar. 103 of 1914. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Decision of the assembly of 

Srikantha-catm. that, no taxes shall be levied on the 
temple belongings; the persons who violate this deci¬ 
sion will be slimmed and treated as gramakantakas, 
and fined by the Mahesvaras. The settlement was 
engraved on the Srivimana by the committee super¬ 
vising the affairs of the temple for the year. 

133 of 1914. T 

Year 6 .—Allur (Tri.)—Gold for supply of bathing water to 
temple. 383 .of 1903. 

* Indicates original employment under Par an taka I. Hence, this record is 
one of Gandxiraditya or Parautaka II. ARE. 1919 II 10. 

t ARE. 1915 II 20. Earlier than 907 AD. (L.D.S.) ; 4th January 901 A. D. 
(Sundara) or 27th May, 991 AJD. (Rajaraja) K. V. S, Aiyar, El, xix p. 86. 
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Year 6 .—Ktmcljntram (Oil.)—900 sheep by the king for ten lamps 
in his name in the temple of Aihjandi Durgaiyar ; an 
adhikarin distributed these among certain persons who 
in turn had to supply ghu These sheep were got when 
Sippuli-nadu and Pftkld-nadu were conquered * * * § by 
Paraman Malapadiyar alias Mummudi-Colan, chief at 
Karukudi in Tanjavtir-kurram. 79 of 1921. 

,, Kdvh'ippdkkam (NA.)—90 sheep for lamp to the Kirtti- 
mfir ttiinlan-kalapriya temple* t 382 of 1905. 

„ Manimcingalam (Oh.)—Land, 4000 kuli 9 tax-free, to 
Visnu temple at Ratnagrahara, also called Mani- 
raahgaiam alias Olokamahadevi % - catm, in the Tamil 
part. The deity is called Dvarapurideva. The MahFt- 
sabha agree not to collect irai> erccoru^ vetli , vcyadi- 
kunam or anything else, and to condemn every one 
who does so to pay a fine of 25 kalanju . 

7'of 1892; SIl iiu 27. 

„ Palangoyil (NA.)—Lamp by Papayan, son of Nularnbar- 

Yira-solan. § 362 of. 1925. 

f , Palur (Tri.)—Land by a native of Karaikkudi for sing¬ 
ing Tiruppadiyam in the temple. 349 of 1918, 

,, Pantfaravarfai (Tj.)—Village Kun damangalam, given 
tax-free (j mila-viraiyili ) to the temple of Bliurni- 
sundara-vinnagar Paramasvami at Simhavisnu-catm. in 
Mtidiceo-midu, built by the donor Kannandai Arivanan 
Bhumisundaran alias Sundarasola-Miivenda-velan. For 
securing the exemption from taxes, the donor deposited 
200 kalanju of pon with the assembly of Simkavisnu- 

* Pakki-nudki is the northern part of the Nellore District. £lppuli-na<Ju 
must also have been there of. ARE . 1913 II 18 ; also 160 of 1912 of year 34 of 
Panin taka I for the earliest conquest. ARE . 1921, II 31. 

f Built possibly by Kr§na III who, in his KarhiuJ inscription, says that he 
was encamped at Melpa^i for ‘ establishing nis followers in the southern 
provinces’, and for ‘constructing temples to Kalapriya, Gan<JamSrta»d a , 
KrsnSsvara and others ’ {EL iv p.281). If this view is correct, this inscription 
may be one of Aririjaya, probably a Rajakesari. ARE . 1906 II 21. 

X After queen of Rajaraja I? 

§ These names imply a time soon after Parantaka I. Nujamha and VIra 
may be the same as Nupunba Tribhuvana-dlura or his son Nujamba and the 
Ganga Prthivipati II {EL iv pp. 88, 223). ARE* 1925 II 10, 
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eatm, Paddy was being soldat 15 kalam per kalanjn. 
Interest rate was 75 per cent per annum* 232 of 1923* 

Year G.— Pulallur (Ch.)—Lamp to Tandaladeva by the great 
assembly of Paramesvara-catm. 49 of 1923. 

„ Salem (Sm.)—40 pon by Selvan-acligal to feed Brahmans 
every year on stated occasions, at the rate of 25 
Brahmans per kalanju , with three curries, half pi(h 
of ghi , curd and betel. The occasions for feeding were 
the festival in the temple of Kilivannamudaiy ar in 
Salem and Mail Makham* 49 of 1888 ; STL iv 149. 

„ Tiruccirrambalam (Tj.)—Remission of taxes by assembly 
' of Kulakkudi for lump amount received by them from 
a person, the amount being utilised for offerings to 
the deity at Tiruccirremam, a devadana-brahmadeya in 
Rajara j a-valanadu. 187 of 1926. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—A gift by Madurantakan 

Gandaraclittan. 268 of 1906. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.) Land sold tax-free by the 
Perunguri-sabhfi of Srlkantha-catm. met in the Tiruc- 
citrakfitam of the village ; the land was to serve as 
provision for feeding one Brahman daily in the manner 
detailed. 101 of 1892 ; SIL iv. 549. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land by a resident of the village 
for feeding in the choultry on the sacred hill a 
Brahman versed in the Veda. The Perunguri-sabha of 
Srlkantha-catm. met in the Tirnccitrakutam of the 
village for making the land iraiyili . 127 of 1914. * 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land set apart for feeding Brah¬ 
mans versed in the Veda. Made tax-free by sabha of 
Srlkantha-catm. Wide discretion to Panmabesvarar 
in enforcing sabha’e decision. 130 of 1914. f 

“ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land as iraiyili by assembly of 
Srikantha-catm* for the Madavilagam of the temple. 

131 of 1914. 

* Earlier than A. D. 907 (L.D.S.); 23rd Dec. 962 A. D. (Sundara) or 17th 
Jan. 993 A.D. (Rujariija.). K.V.S. Aiyar EL xix. p. 86. 

f Earlier than 907 A.D, (L.D.S.) ; 27th December 964 (Sundara-^ra. preced¬ 
ing entry) or 19th January 992 A.D. (Rajaraja) K. V. S. Aiyar, EL, xix p. 80. 
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Year 6 .—Tiruvidaimciriidur (Tj.)—The Cola queen (Vana ?)- * 
van Mahadeyi came to worship the god. Meeting of 
sabha and nagaram of the place. 215 of 1907, 

» Tiruvirmanvaram f (Tj.)—Gift of land by purchase. 

117 of 1911, 

n IJdaiydrgudi f (SA.)—Land by purchase to the assem¬ 
bly called tddmnanuddha^aturvMiWiaita-iicrumhaili- 
sahasra(Mna^perumakkal of Viranarajana-catm. by 
Sckkilan Araiyan Saiikaranaravanan alias Sola-mutta- 
raiyar of Merpaluviir(of Manay irkottam in Tondai-nad) 
as charity to the temple. 585 of 1920. 

Year 6,—day 55 —Sambanarkoyil (Tj.)—Fragment of an introduc¬ 
tion (Rajadhiraja II ?). Land, for welfare of the king* 
for worship and repairs in temple by the assembly 
of Talaiccangadu. Mentions Raj asundara wadi. 

174 of 1925. 

Year 7.-— KUappaluVur (Tri.)—Land by wife of Adigal Paluvetta- 
raiyar Kandan Mayan for daily offerings. 

226 of 1926. § 

„ Kuttdlam (Tj.) Temple constructed by Sembiyan Maha- 
<l£viyar, mother of Uttama Cola. Gift of lands by her 
as provision for offerings, worship, music and other 
expenses, and for twenty-five Brahmans reciting the 
Sama, Taittiriya and Chandoga Sama in the temple. 

103 of 1926. IT 

„ Olagapuram (SA.)—Sale of land by the Nagarattar of 
Ulakamadevipuram to Gangan-Ambalavan Gandaraditta- 
sola Vilupparaiyan of Kuvalalam in Gangarasayira for 
being presented to the temple for laying out a flower- 
garden. Mentions Ivalikantaka-peruvarambn. 

127 of 1919. 


<SL 


* Text has (Pafica). 

+ Perhaps Ramanadiccaram of the Devaram-ARE. 1911 II17. 

X Kattumannarkoyil -(Cdm). 

§ Palaeographically Rajaraja 1-ARE. 1926 II17. 

H Ascribed to Parakesari Uttama Coja in ARE. 1926 II. 18, apparently 
because Uttama is named at the beginning of the record. But year 7 of Rajaraja- 
kesari is mentioned later j perhaps a record of Rajaraja’s time. 
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Year 7 ,—TaMTdam (NA.)—Eighty kalanjit of gold by Dbarmak- 
kattalai-kal borrowed from the temple by the assembly 
of Aparfijita-catm., a hamlet of Tiru-Toyal-pumth, on 
interest at 10 kalcmju per annum, the rate being 1/8 
kalanju per kalcmju per annum, and a fine of 1/8 pon 
for each day of default. 255 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvenmbur (Tri.)—Land for feeding three Bivayogins 
and two Brahmans in the choultry on the sacred hill 
of the Alvar at Tiruvevumbiyur. 101 of 1914. * 

„ Tiruverumhur (Tri.)—Land for a channel by the sabha 
of Srlkantha-catm, 102 of 1914. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Sale of land by assembly of Peru- 
vengur to Vejan Viranarayanan alias Sembiyan 
Vedivelan, who is said to have constructed the Sd- 
vimana of Tiruverumbiyur Alvar. Land also made 
iraiyili by sabha after taking irai-kaval-dravyam . 

104 of 1914. t 

v Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Sale for 45 kalanju of the right 
to levy some paddy on lands by the assembly of 
Srlkantha-catm. to Sembiyan Vedivelan for digging 
the village tank. 105 of 1914. f 

t , Timverumlmr (Tri.)—Land as jivila for maintaining a 
watchman, bought from the ur for money provided by 
Sembiyan Vedivelan. who built the central shrine. 

112 of 1914. 

Year 8 .—Sendalai (Tj.)—Assembly of Candralekai-catm. sold 
one veli of land, tax-free, to a person for upkeep of an 
ambalam which he had erected in the village. 

202 of 1926. 

* 27th December 964 A.P. (Sundara) or 19th January 992 A.D. (Rajaraja) 
K. V. S'. Aiyar El, xix p. 86. 

t Earlier than 907 A.D. (L.P.S.). But the names VIrannrayami and Uttama- 
sili-catm. make this impossible. Either 14th January, 964 A.D. (Sundara), or 
Hth January 994 A.D. (Rajaraja)-K. V. S. Aiyar EL xix. p. 86. 

X See note under preceding entry. Either 15th August 963 A. D. (Sundara) 
or 12 August 993 A. D. (Rajaraja)-K. V. S. Aiyar El. xix. p. 86. 
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Year 8.— Tillcmthanam (Tj.)—Twenty kulcmju gold for lamp by 
Adittan Kannaradevati, * son of the Cola king. Sabha 
and ur in charge of the endowment. 

88 of 1895, SII. v. 595. 

» TirunetfungalMm (Tri.)—Land to a native of Surahir by 
the Mahesvaras, temple servants and residents of the 
village. 683 of 1909. 

», Tiruppalatturai (Tri.)—Land to Paramesvara temple at 
■ Tiruppanambiidur in Uttamaalli-eatm., a brahmadeya 
in Ten-karai, by an officer of Pillaiyiir Arikulakesari- 
devar. t Sabha makes the land tax-free. 176 of 1907. 

„ Tiruppalatturai (Tri.)—Land to Tiruppanambiidur Para¬ 

mesvara by one of the perundaram of Pillaiyiir 
Arikulakesari-deva. | The land was made iraiyili by 
the Perungui/i-sabhii. 570 of 1908 ; SII. iii. 111. 

„ Tiruppalatturai (Tri.)—Land, tax-free, by the Perun- 
guri-sabha of Uttamas'ili-catm. Mentions the servant 
of Alvar Arikulakesari-deva who figures as donor in 
the preceding record (570 of 1908). 

574 of 1908 § ; SII. iii. 112. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Land sold tax-free by the Mahitsabhfi 
for feeding daily twenty Brahmans in the Iiuruksetra 
temple of the village. The charity was to be adminis¬ 
tered by the authorities of the temple ( ikkvyil iri- 
kdryam §eyvdre) 40 of 1898, SII. vi. 323. 


<§L 


* i. e., Krsna, son of Aditya. Archaic palaeography. Aditya I perhaps 
had a son, an unknown brother of Pariintaka, Thus, archaic Rajakesari 
inscriptions may be those of Aditya I, and likewise, Parakesari records, 
those of Vijayalaya, (Hultzsch in ARE. 1895 paragraph 12). of. 251 of 1894 of 
Ritjak 20; 356 of 1903 of Parak. 15 ; 218 of 1904 of Rajlik. 37. Also T. A. G. 
Rao in MCC . Magazine Vol. 24. pp. 128-9, agrees with Hultzsch. 

f Son of Pariintaka I {El. vi i pp. l\l-2)-ARE. 1908 II51. 


I If Arikulakesari is identical with Ariiijaya, the Rajakesari of this record 
may be Gancjaraditya AS/. 1908-9, p. 122 (H. K. Sastri). 

§ King identified with Ganrjaraditya by II. K. Sastri. Tiruppiirrurai and 
Tiruppanambudur were apparently hamlets of Uttamaslli, quite close. For 
Arikulakesari, see 316 of 1903 of Parak. 3 (Pariintaka I), and El. vii p. 141. 
He is said to be a military officer of Pariintaka in ARE. 1909 II. 38, where 
also the Parak. of 316 of 1903 is taken to be Gandaraditya. 
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Year 8 Uttaram'irur (Ch.)~-A resolution of a full meeting 
( dhCda-vrddhar-amaiyd) of the. Mahusabka, met in the 
big mandapa, by which fxith-hcidi was not to be 
collected after a certain day and the Sraddhamantar 
were authorised to punish breaches of the resolution. 

62 of 1898; SIL vi. 345. 

Year 9.—Alangu#i (Tj.)—Land, on a solar eclipse day, by the 
headman of Tafijavur for mid-day offerings every day 
to Raghava Perumal at Irumbiilai in Simhavisnu-catm. 
a bralmwleya on the S. bank. 498 of 1920. 

Badur (NA.)—Land as iraiyili to temple by the resi¬ 
dents (nr) of Vadavur. 410 of 1922. 

Sendalai (Tj.)—-The Perunguri-sabha of Candiralekai- 
catm. purchase land in the 53rd kudumhu ol the 
village, and assign it as iraiyili bharatcippangu to 
Singinandil-Svardpa-bkatta of the Atreya gdtra and 
Vaiklianasa antra, a native of Perumbnliyur, who has 
to read the Bharatam every day in the ambalam built 
in the brahmasthana of the village by one Vairamegba- 
bhatara. Whoever enjoys the pangu after the first 
incumbent has to do the same. 

63 of 1897 ; SIL vi. 12. 

Sendalai (Tj.)—Two bits of land by purchase by two 
members of the assembly for expenses during the 

festival to Tirupperundurai-pornman-adigal. 

209 of 1926. * 

Tvnmagmiaram (Tj.)—Mentions Arinjigaip-pirattiyiir, 
a Bana queen and daughter of prince Arikulakesari; 
and the Simhajas. 315 °" l^llv i 

„ Tinividainiariulur (Tj.)—The laying out of a sirit- 
teribaga flower-garden by Tiruveiikattn-piccan. 

260 of 1907. 

Year 10 —Melappaluvur (Tri.)-The residents (Nagarattar) of 
Avani-Kandavpapura had the inscription engraved to 

• Aditya I, ARE. 1926 II. 17. 

t The date is doubtful in the original; the regnal year may be 2 or 3. 

ARE. 1912, II 16. 
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the effect that the manrupadu prevailing at Nandi- 
puram from olden times should also be in force in 
this village. Order issued by Palnvettaraiyan Maravan 
Kandanar. 365 of 1924. 

Year 10— Tiruccidi (Rd.)—(Vatteluttu)—Frag. Lamp. 

417 of 1914. 

„ Tinwidaimarudur (Tj.)—Twenty Uakkdm equal to 10 
kalahju pon for a lamp by Poduvan Sijradi, a woman 
{pemlatti) of the retinue of Udaiya-pirattiyar, the 
dcciydr of Anaimerrunjina Udaiyar. Twenty-four 
kalanju more for tannlr-amudu-vattil. 

156 of 1895; STL v 720. 

Year 11.— Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—Two pa{fatns of gold made by the 
auditor of temple accounts (? §rlkaryam drdyapperra ) 
out of 13| kalanju and 2 manjddi collected as kurra- 
dandlmn from three persons including the Nagarak- 
karanattan of the place (ivvurj. 

35 of 1895; STL v 592, same as 283 of 1911. 

Year 11, day 300— Timppundurutti (Tj.)—30 pon for lamp by 
Nangai Sattaperurnanar, the mistress ( bUgiydr ) of the 
Cola king. 105 of 1931. * 

Year 12— Kllappaluvur (Tri.)—Ninety sheep for lamp by Adiga] 
Paluvettaraiyar Maravan Kandan. 229 of 1926. t 

„ Talaiccangddu (Tj.)—Lamp by a merchant of Kollam 
in Malai-nadu. 202 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Lamp by a queen, Sembiya . . . . 
deviyar alias Kulamanikka Nambirattiyar. 

250 of ^1894 ; STL v 549. 

„ Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Ninety-six sheep for a lamp by a 
native of the Pandya country. 37 of 1907. 

Year 12 + 1.— Melappaluvur (Tri.)—Assignment of a temple land 
to an individual by the temple authorities at the 
instance of Adhgaj Paluvettaraiyar Maravan Kandanar. 

370 of 1924. 

• sSditya I. ARE. 1931, II. 4. 
t Sundara Coja— ARE , 1926 II, 7, 
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Year 13 —Lalgudi (Tri,)—Sale of land by sabha of Manalkal for 
30 kalanju for a lamp endowed by Nangai-Varagima- 
perumanar, the sister of the Cola king ( &olappernman- 
a<jUgaJ tiru - udaippirandar Nangai - Yaraguna -pern- 
manar), 250 of 1931; El . xx. p. 53, 

„ Melappaluvur (Tri.)—Eight md of land reclaimed for 
one lamp in each of the two shrines in AvanikanSarpa- 
Isvara temple in Knnr ak-kurram, under,; orders of 
Nakkan Pudi Paluvettaraiyan Kumaran Kantian. 

357 of 1924. 

„ Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—50 kalanju gold to Tiruneytta- 
nattu-Mahadeva by Tennavan Pirudi Marasan alias 
Katti Orriyuran, and Varagnna-perumanar queen of 
Parantaka Ilafigovelar. * With this gold some land 
was converted from dry to wet cultivation. Among 
the boundaries is Karikalakkarai. 

287 of 1911; STL hi. 113. 

Year 14.— Pan^aravMai (Tj.)—Twenty karungdiu by Benda 
Nakkaptran Bhatta Sarvakratu-yajiyar (cf. 234 of 
year 7.) The interest on the amount, 3 kdiu was to 
be given to the best reciter of certain prescribed 
portions of the Jaiminiya Sanaa Veda on the night of 
the Ardra festival in Margali after the sacred bath of 
the deity. It was stipulated that no prize-winner 
should compete a second time. 266 of 1923. 

„ Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—Thirty kalanju of gold for lamp 
by Nangai Sattapperumanar, the concubine Qwgiydr) 
of the Co}a king. The sabha and ur undertake to 
maintain the lamp, by assigning some temple land for 
the charity, and use the money for making a Namana- 
mantjapa to the deity. 36 of 1895 ; SIL v. 593 ; 

284 of 1911 is copy of the same, 

* Another name of Vikramakesari, contemporary of Xditya II. But this 
I}angove| is mentioned in 27th and 21st year of Rajak. and Parak. inscriptions, 
and it is difficult to fit such high figures into the 35 years before the accession 
of Rajaraja. 1912 H. 18). Venkayya suggested Aditya’s time for 

Vikramakesari; but palaeograpkically it seems to be earlier,—H, K. Sastri, who 
makes this a Gan<jaraditya record, SIL iiiidid, 
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Year 14.- 


-Vedal (NA.)—Vidal is called also Madevi-arandimanga- 
lam. * * * § Mentions Kanaka virakkuratti, a female disciple 
of Gunaklrtibhatarar, and her disciples ( vahmandk- 
kiydr) The vdiiyildr , lay disciples, undertake the 
protection and feeding of those 400 tapasis> as there 
was no agreement QcoUadamaiyil) between them and 
the 500 male members of the monastery ( ikkdyir - 

84 of 1908 ; SIT* iii. 92. f 


Year 15.— Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—Lamp by an inhabitant of 
Tanjavur, Ends : Ippatipdda mulattomiim pirama - 
deyak- Mia van im uromum. 39 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 596, 

Year l&.—Kavanur (NA.)—400 kuli of land by a member of the 
assembly (aluwganam ) for lamp to Puli-pagava-deva. 

158 of 1921. 

„ Melappaluvur (Tri.)—An order communicated to Velan 
Cintamani, the headman of Tattanur, permitting the 
adoption of the old scale of taxes prevailing at Nandi- 
puram { for the village Palavur by the chief Adigal 
Paluvettaraiyar Maravan Kandanar § to whom Karam- 
biyan Pirantakau alias Karxividaip-peraraiyan had 
petitioned. 367 of 1924. 

„ TiruccengTkiu (Sm.)—Gold for feeding Brahmans. 

625 of 1905. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Land for lamp by Muvaraiyan Pali 
Nakkan bought from Andanur-urar for thirty 
kalcinju, 249 of 1894 ; SIT. v, 548. 

Year 17.— Bmhmadesam (NA.)—Land by one of the members of 
the temple of Tiruvegambam at Kaccippedu for sandal 
paste to god at Rajamalla-catm. The charity was 
under protection of SrbkOyir-kanavdriyap-penimak- 
kah m 206 of 1915. 


* On the kilvali, eastern road, like Nerkunam. ARE. 1909 II 36. 

+ Palaeographically Aditya 1. 

t cf. year 10—365 of 1924. 

§ This person is not mentioned in the inscriptions of Parantaka. Must 
be later, perhaps of the time of Sundara Coja. cf. 381 of 1924, Parakesari 
(Yr. 13). ARE. 1924 11 10. Text has date, 1(1). 
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Year 1/,— Pandaravddai (Tj.)—Undertaking by two persons to 
supply ghl and paddy to temple in return for cows 
and money received by .them at various times in the 
reign of 4 Madiraikonda Marayar.’ 230 of 1923. 

„ Pandaravddai (Tj.)—Agreement by certain persons to 
burn lamps in the temple for the money they had 
received from the temple in the years 1(2), 14 and 19 
of ‘Madiraikonda Maharayar.’ **237 of 1923, 

„ Sendalai (Tj.)—Ten kalanju gold by a lady for offerings 
(tiruvamidu ). Deposited with the Vadavaccalaip-peru- 
makkul, the interest being “ nisadi Imruni nel." 

58 of 1897 * ; SII. vi. 7, 

„ Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—100 sheep with the sab'hd for lamp 
by the C51a queen KilaradigaJ. 

41 of 1895 ; SII. v. 598. 

„ Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—Twenty pon for lamp by another 
Cola queen Tennavan Mahadeviyar. 

42 of 1895; SII. v. 599. 

h Tiruvaiyam (Tj.)—Thirty kalanju gold for a nandd- 
vilakhi by ‘Niyamattu Irasa-mattandapurattn Nakkan 
Aiyaymdigal,’ the concubine (i bSgiydr ) of the Cola 
king. 244 of 1894 ; SII. v. 543. 

n Tiruvaiyaru (Tj.) —Thirty kalanju for lamp by Deviyar 
.... kolaliyar for which the salhd of Adambuli(u)- 
gudi gave tax-free land. 

245 of 1894 ; SII. v. 544. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Land for jasmine garden by 
sabha and fir of Tiraimur and nagaram of Tiruvidai- 
marudil. 216 of 1907. 

„ Tirurirumhivaram (Tj.)—Land for lamp by one of the 
ganattar of Madanamanjari-catm. 138 of 1911. 

Year 17, day 122.— Ukkal (NA.)—Mentions a meeting, in the 
local Visnu temple, of the Mahasabha of Sri-Vikram- 
abharana - catm. including the samvatsara-vdriyap- 
perumakkal and the eri-vdriyap-perumhhattar for 
the year, and others. 31 of 1893 ; SII. iii. 13. 


* 6-A, of 1899 i.e., SII. vi 442 is another similar record of same date. 
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by an individual for feeding five Brahmans every 
day. 155 of 1919. 

„ Sendalai (Tj.)—Twelve kalanju of gold by Marambavai, 
for lamp to the Pidari temple of Magalam at Niyamam. 

13 of 1899 * ; SIL vi. 449. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land for lamp to Ten-Kailayatfu- 
Mahadeva at Srikantha-oatm. 119 of 1914. f 

Year 19.— Tirucea11urai {Tj .)—Safigu irayidu ivai uduvdrkku 
bhogam (incomplete). 5 8 of 1895 ; SIL v. 615. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Land for lamp by Kaccippettuk- 
kudiraio-ceri Ammakkanar magalar Sola-peruman- 
adigal deviyar Alisi-kafctadigaL Mentions (in recording 
boundaries) Faluvettaraiyar Nambi Ma^avanar Tirup- 
pallittamam. 238 of 1894 ; SIL v. 537. 


Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Sheep 
perumanadigal Dev . . . , 
Mahadevi. 


(18.) for lamp by Solap- 
, tfcu Alundnr Tinmarana 
239 of 1894 ; SIL v. 538. 


Tiruvedikhudi (Tj.)—Ten kalanju gold for lamp ; 
undertaking to burn a lamp with J measure of oil 
every day, as interest on the sum, by 4 Tiruvedikkudi 

Tiru (Mo) . munbu ninru devar pant Seyddm 9 

and others. 67 of 1895 ; SIL v. 624. 

Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Land for lamp and offerings by 
a Brahman lady who built the shi'ine of Adittabhatta- 
raka on the hill. 118 of 1914. 

-Brahmadesam (NA.)—Land for feeding a Brahman in 
the temple of Pondai Perumanadigal by one of the 
d\unganattar of Rajamalla-catm. in Tiruvegamba 
puram. 237 of 1915. 

Kudumiydmalai (Pd.)—Gold for lamp by one of the 
female relatives of Perumbidugu Muj^raiyan. 

314 of 1904. 


* cf. 16 of 1898—Year 24. 
t Later than Parantaka I. ARE. 1915 II. 20. 


Year 20. 


<§L 
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Year 20.— Tiruecmdurai (Tri.)—A certain merchant of Tanjayfir 
named Karunataka Pulallya] Setti built the temple 
called Pnlalaya Vinnagar and set up the deity. He 
purchased and gave to the temple the land adjoining 
it. 325 of 1903. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—One hundred sheep left with the 
pddamulaUdr for one lamp and occasional service. 

124 of 1895 ; STI. v. 686. 

Year 20, day 333 —Tinwaiyaru (Tj.)—Land for lamp by the 
nurse (tali) of Kannaradeva. 251 of 1894 ; 

811. v 550; MGG. Mag . xxiv. p. 128. 

Year 22 .—Melappaluvur (Tri.)—Land, 8 ma, to temple by 
Vadugan Madavan Paluvettaraiyan Kamaran Maravan, 
after reclaiming some waste land in the devaddna 
villages, to provide for one perpetual lamp in each of 
the Bhrines in the Amanikandarpa-lsvara-grha. 

360 of 1924. * 

„ Tirakkdl (NA.)—Gift to Gangasurap - perumballi at 
Rajendrapuram. 277 of 1916. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—397^ paldm of (?) to temple by 
Marpidugu Kalvan Amarakalan t of Tirukkottiyur. 

169 of 1928. 

Year 23 .—Puduppdkkam (Ch.)—Land, tax-free, to temple of 
Bhatari by assembly of Nalladimangalam, in Mejrpalu- 
gur-nadu, a sub-division of Manayir-kottam. Mentions 
Ilamakkal Kartigaik-kanattar. 61 of 1923. 

„ Tiruccendurai (Tri.)—Sale of land to Pudi Adicca 
Pidariyar by Parudai of Isanamangalam for 5 kalanju 
by Viclelvidugu. 320 of 1903. J 

Tirumalavddi (Tri.)—Land by Ayiravan Enadi, head¬ 
man (Man) of Arkkadu. 18 of 1920. 

• cf. 367 of Year 13. 

Perhaps a Muttaraya chief of the locality, ARE . 1928 II 2. 

% cf. 316 of 3 Parak. 
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-Tiruppalanam (Tj.) -Twenty kalanju by Kadupattigal- 
Tamarmettiyar, * * * § mother of Yayiri Aka .... alias 
Tribhuvana-madeviyar, queen of Sotap-perunuinadigaL 

161 of 1928. 

VI-Ml (NA.)—A record by the sabha of Aparajita- 
catm., of the receipt of 200 pon from Scdinir- 
Trivikkarama-bhatta alias Brahmadhirajar of the 
miydlunganam of Uttarameru-catin., for feeding 12 
Brahmans. Interesting details. 

19 of 1893 ; SIT. iii. 1. t 


Year 24 ,—Nerkunam (NA.)—Gift of three fields as erippatti by 
Nambiyamallanar, son jo£ : Nrpatunga-mangalap.per- 
araiyar, for the benefit of the tank at Nerkunam (Singa- 
puranattuk-kilvali-Nerkunram). A-fiavdy dandam ullittii 
epperppatta manrupddum erikkuk- kudtiUm Nambiya 
mallanen. 86 of 1908 ; SIT. iii. 93. J 

„ Niyamam (Tj.)—Five kalanju gold by Adigal Emndan 
Marambavai, § queen of Nandipottaraiyar of the 
Pallavatilaka race, for offerings to god and feeding 
twenty Brahmans and the ‘ talippani-ieyy am mdnigaV 
The interest is stated to be 1/8 kalanju per kalanju 
, t pii (harvest). The money was on deposit with the 
temple priest, Ittalippattmjaiyan Isvarakkarani Vama- 
devan Tiruvenkadan. 16 of 1899 ; SIL iii. 94. *| 

„ Sendalai (Tj.)—Five kalanju for lamp by the wife of a 
learned Brahman. 208 of 1926 || 

„ Takkdlam (NA.)—Piritipatiyiir son of Maramaraiyar gave 
a silver vessel (Icendi) weighing 317 kalanju to 


<SL 


* Perhaps Xditya I, who ruled for at least 28 years, espoused the daughter 
of a Pallava chieftain. Rajak. records from Tiruppalanam with years 21 to 26 
may, hence, bo his. Palaeography supports this— ARE. 1928 II. 2. 

f Perhaps Xditya I.-—'Hultzsch. 

t Palaeographically, Xditya I. ARE . 1909 II. 36. Inavdy-dantfam is taken 
to be the name of a ta* by H. K. Sastri; but Uncivay may have the meaning 
‘ as occasion arises/ 

§ 13 of 1899 (Yr, 18); 301-A. of 1901 from TiruccennambHniJi. 

Palaeographically Xditya I. 

|| Xditya I; 210 of 1926, ARE . 1926 II. 17. 
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Tinmiral-Mahadeva on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 

5 of 1897 ; SII. v. .1368 ; EL xix. 12 * 

Year 25 .—Alambukarn (Tri.)—Land to temple of Saptamatrkas by 
the assembly of Dantivarma-mangalam, 705 of 1909. 

„ Tiruvaiydni (Tj.)—Thirty kalanju gold for lamp, 
deposited with the Sivapuri-nagarattar. 

243 of 1894 ; STL v. 542. 

»* Tiruvellarai (Tri.)—Thirty cows for a lamp by Sembiyan 
Malanattu Velan alias Sovran Maran. 522 of 1905. 

Year 2 b.—Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Gift of a rudraksa necklace, set 
with gems to the deity by Gangamattandar alias 
Sembiyan Prthivl-gangaraiyar, son of Mahadevar of 
Pangala-na<Ju. f 177 0 f 1928 . 

Year 20, day 181 —Srlrangam (Tri.)—90 kalanju of puttadiha- 
danda §emmai-pon. Interest rate was one Jcalam and 
one turn of old paddy, yielding 120 kalam per 
annum, for feeding four Brahmans (daily.) ? 

70 of 1892 ; SIT. iv. 517. 

„ day 280 -Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Twenty kalanju gold for 

maintaining a place for supply of drinking water 
during part of the year, before the pramatii-mandapa 
of the village. The total interest yield per annum 
was 3 kalanju, at 3 mahjddi per kalanju per annum 
(15 per cent). The supervision of the charity was with 
the tank-committee. 75 of 1898 ; SIT vi. 360. 

* Falaeographlcally earlier than Parantaka I. The donor here is the same as 
P/thvipati II, son of Marasimha, and later, friend of Pariiutaka I. Date must 
be either 7th June 894 A. D. or 28th May 895 A. D. giving ace. 870 or 871. The 
Kanyakumari record says that, Aditya killed AparSjita, whose friend at Sri- 
Pujarnbiyam (870 A.D), was Gafiga Prthivlpati I, grandfather of the present 
donor. 'The Cojas apparently did not count for much' at the time of the 
battle of Sri-Pujambiyun. K.V.S. Aiyar, El. ibid. 

t cf. 139 of 1928, Parak. Yr. 11. Alivin-kallarsiyar an alias of Ppthivl- 
gaiigaraiyar. 428 of 1902 (£. 871 or A.D. 949) mentions a KaJIanangai, daughter 
of Ppthivl-gangaraiyar who died at Anmgunram. Pangaja-naiju, part of Palkunra- 
k3j{am, was in the N. Arcot dt. A'Pjthivlgangaraiyar was a feudatory of 
Parantaka I, and later of Kjsna III. ARE. 1928 II 3. 
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Year 27.-~Brahmade$am(1$A .)—Gold for lamp and for feeding 
a Brahman by Nallttlan Oradimagan Attamutti. 

230 of 1915. * 

„ Tirukkal u kkt mrdin (Oh.)—(Vattelufctu) On being peti¬ 

tioned by Puttan, eon of Kunavan, the king renewed a 
gift of land to Tirukkalukkunrattu Sri Mulasthauattu- 
perumanadigal, originally made by Skandasisya and 
continued by Padavikonda Narasiuga-pottaraiyar. 

167 of 1894 ; EI. iii. 279. t 

„ Tirumalava4i (Tri.)—Land for lamp by purchase from 
the assembly of Marpidugu-catm. 15 of 1920. 


Year 30 .—Tiruvellarai (Tri.)—Gold for feeding at noon a 
Brahman versed in the Yeda. 518 of 1905. 

Year (3)7. J —MelMvyr (SA.)—-Mentions Kannara-devar. 

218 of 1904. 


<SL 


The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following :— 

AlamhdMtam. —Gift of Land, purchased from the sab ha 
of Dantivarma-mangalam, which had a tank called 
Marpidugeri. 712 of 1909. 

Koviladi (Tj.)—Temple of Tiruppuratturai Emberuman 
built of stone by Sembiyan Vedi VSlan, who also 
bought some land from the sabha of Tirupperiir, for 
uvaccak-kani. 279 of 1901; SIT. vii. 499, 

Perungalur (Pd.)—Fragment in early characters record¬ 
ing a gift of gold. Mentions a temple of Mahadeva 
at Solacudamani-eatm., and the village of Perungolur. 

203 of 1914. 


* Aditya I, Tlio high regnal year will not suit any other Rajak. before 
Riijariija I. Same donor in 224 of 1915-Parantaka I, Yr, 17. ARE. 1916 II 9, 

t Aditya I. Palaeographically pro-Parantaka. Kunavan Puttan is also men¬ 
tioned in 103 of 1931. Rajak. n-d. 

% Text has 2(7). 
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Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—Gold for lamp by Tribhiivana- 
madeviyar Vayiri-akkanar, queen of the Cola king and 
mother-in-law of Kadnpattigal. 180 of 1931. * 

Tirunedungalam, (Tri.)—Money for lamp. Refers to 
Pandya Varaguna Maha(raja.) Near this is another 
fragment of Maduraikonda ParakeBari. 696 of 1909. 

T'iritvihMcudi (Tj.)—Money by a merchant for sounding 
gong t in the temple. 133 of 1926. 


, * cf. 100 of 1931. 

t This purpose is not clear from the very damaged text though we 
have : itia seyakan ...... alivu Sola, 
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Year 2 .—Karuttattangudi (Tj.)—Mentions Virasolapperunderu in 
Tanjore. Agreement registering the sale of days (of 
worship) in three temples by two persons to a third. 

49 of 1897 ; SIT. v. 1412. 

,, Ktlur (SA.)—Gift of 192 sheep for two lamps by 
Sembiyan Miladudaiyar. 271 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 900. 

„ Ktlur (SA.)—(4)80 sheep for five lamps. 

281 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 910. 

„ KumbakCmam (Tj.)—Sheep for lamp by one of Udaiyar 
Vlra-sola-terinja-kaikkojar, 251 of 1911. 

„ Panddravddai (Tj.)—Gift of thirty kdsu for a lamp by 
the wife of a merchant of Tribhuvana-imdevip-peran- 
gacli at Tanjavur. 274 of 1920, 

** Srirangam (Tri.)—Gift of 410 pon for feeding a Brahman 

(vedam-vallati) at mid-day ( uccippodu ) service to god 
Ranganatha. The number of dishes and other details 
prescribed. 73 of 1892 ; SIL iv. 520. 

„ Tiruccendurai (Tri.)—Twenty kalangu gold for lamp 
with parudai of Isana-mangalam. Weight vkW,-vidugu. 
The donor was Kodumbalur Nakkan Vikramakesariyfir, 
the deviynr of Tennavan Ilangovel alias Maravan 
Pndiyar. 306 of 1903. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Gift of land, after its purchase 
from the temple for feeding four Brahmans, by Kan'al i- 
pattalakan of the Arumoli-deva-terinja-kaikkolar. 

144 of 1928. 

„ Tiruppaianam (Tj.)—Land given for five drummers for 
the temple by Araiyan Adittan Viman. * 

162 of 1928. 

• Perhaps father of Viman Kundavai, mother of Parantaka II. If so, the 
king was Ariiljaya who ha<l a short reign of not less than three years, ARE. 1928 
II 3, cnntra ARE. 1921 II 26 where Viman Kuudavai is connected with Galnkya 
Bhirna. 
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Year 2 .—Tirtippcilanam (Tj.)—Land given by Araiyan Adittan 

Viman for offerings during the ardhaydma and for 

lamp. 172 of 1928. 

„ Tiruvatfutnrai (Tj.)—Sale of land made tax-free by the 
assembly (sabhii) of Sattamir * to a member of the 
Adittapanmat-terinda-kaikkolar for the maintenance of 
a cocoanut and flower garden to the temple. 

135 of 1925. 

„ Tmmdaimarudur (Tj.)—Mentions the Singalantaka- 
terinda-kaikkolar. T 244 of 1907. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudiir (Tj.)—Records the erection, by the 
Kaikkola-Permnbadai, of window, door, door-post and 
steps in front of the big mantfapa called Tigai- 
Ayirattanhurruvar. 253 of 1907. 

„ U4aiydrgudi J (SA.)—Gift of 96 sheep and a ram for 
lamp to Tiruvanantesvarattalvar of Viranarayana- 
cat.m., by Parantakan MadSvadigal alias Sembiyan. 
Madeviyar, the daughter of Malavaraiyar and queen of 
Garwjaradittan called here also Mej/kelundarulina-devar. 

540 of 1920. 

„ Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Gold for lamp by a member of the 
Kodandaramat-terihja-kaikkolar. 545 of 1920. 

„ Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Aryan Geyavitankan, one of the 
Tayatougat-terihja-kaikkolar, gave ten ka&u for cloths, 
to Kuttar, to the south of the stone temple of 
Tiruvanantesvarattalvar. He also built in the temple 
shrines to Kuttar, Ganapati and Piccar, 555 of 1920. 

„ Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Gold for lamp hy the Parantakat- 
terinja-kaikkojar on behalf of one of themselves. 

574 of 1920. 

„ Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Gold for lamp by one of the Mutta- 
val-peyra-kaikkolar. § 58.1 of 1920. 

" 136 of 1925 is similar. + Also in 590 of 1920. (Uijaiyurguiji.) 

X Near Kfltttimannarkoyil (Cidambaram Tq). 

§ 584 of 1920 is similar. 
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-Udaiydrgudi (SA;)-~Gold by Koyil-pemU alias Vana- 
van-iniideviyar, daughter of Pupala-sekariyar, for a 
lamp and mid-day offerings in the temple and for 
the sumptuous feeding, once a day, of one Brahman 
learned in the Veda. 594 of 1920. 


„ Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Gold, 12£ halanju , by Paluvett- 
araiyan Kodandan Tappili-dharmman for a lamp in the 
central shrine of the temple. 609 of 1920. 

Year 2 + 1.— Puttamangai * (Tj.)—The village assembly (sabhii) 
met in the mandapa opposite to the Tiruvalandurai 
temple and sold 1| md of land to the temple of 
Kalapidari of Nacjuviyoeri for 25 hd&u and allowed it 
to be tax-free as before. 549 of 1921. 

„ Tinwllimilalai (Tj.)—Silver dish for srlbalt to temple 
by a certain Tanronri-taniccevagan, (tanj;onri being 
the god’s name.) 439 of 1908 f 

Year 3 .—-Alamlnkkam (Tri.)—Land to Amaresvara-Perumal at 
Dantivarma-mangalam by the sabha of that village. 

720 of 1909. 

„ AUur (Tri.)—Land for lamp by Ganga-madeviyar, wife 
of Vlrasola-Ilangovelar, on the occasion of her sati. J 

376 of 1903. 

„ Kilaiydr (Tj.)—Gold for supply of ghl on new moon 
days by a certain Tiippil Sattikumiirabhattan residing 
at Viranarayanac-ceri of Viranarayana-catm., § on the 
northern bank. 92 of 1925. 

„ Kumbakmiam (Tj.)—25 halanju of gold for lamp by a 
native of Neduin-puraiyur in Malai-nadu. 

248 of 1911. 

„ Payddravddai (Tj.)--Four md of land to a learned 
Brahman who was doing puja to Tirncceyalur-perumal 
at Rajakesari-catm. 252 of 1923. 

• Text gives Pasupati-koyil. 

•f The king is said to be Vijnyalaya in ARE, 1909 II d5, 

1 The text is : “ I!anginal at-dlviyilr Gangamddhnyar-itppaykinrar- 

kudnttadu. 

§ After Patantaka 1 ? ARE. 1925 II 10. 
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Year 3 .--Sipamangalam (NiA.)— Land; Mentions Gangariija with 
surnames Ganga-culamani * and Mummadi-solac-cembi- 
yan-srigangaraiyar, who was governing Palkunja- 
kdttam, Venkonra - feottam and Singapura - nadu, 
(portions of modern N. and S. Areot.) 

69 of 1900 ; SIL vii. 73. 

„ Tillaislhanam (Tj.)—Thirty kalanju of gold for a lamp 
by Mnlliir-nangai, t mother-in-law of the king. The 
gold was left with the sabha and the Mdamulattar. 

45 of 1395 ; SIL v. 602. 

TirakMl (NA.)—Sheep for ghi to the Jaina temple 
(palli) at Tantjapuram by Eranandi alias Naratonga 
Pallavaraiyan, a native of Nelveli in Nelveli-nadn of 
Tenkarai-Panaiyur-nadu in the Sola-mandalam. 

276 of 1916. 

„ Tiruccatturai (Tj.)-—Thirty kalanju of gold for a lamp 
by Mnlliir-nangai, mother of queen Sola-madeviyar. J 

169 of 1931. 

„ Tirttmalavctyi (Tri.)—Laud by purchase for lamp by 
Ariiijigaikeni daughter of Miitta Udaiyar. 8 of 1920. 

„ Tirunammattur (SA.)--Land reclaimed for temple of 
Tiruthondisvaram by Vikramabharana Pallavaraiyan 
under orders of Munaiyadaraiyar Aparayitan Kulam- 
anikkerumanar. 369 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 999, 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Thirty kalarigu of gold for lamp 
by Mnlliir-nangai. 125 of 1895 ; SII. v 689. 

„ Tiruppalmam (Tj.)—Thirty kalanju of gold by Nakkan 

Arinjigai alias Pariintaka Pallavaraiyan for a lamp to 
be maintained in the temple by the Nagarattar of the 
village. 165 of 1928. 

* Ganga-ctilamani was a surname of Marasimha II (El. v p. 177). But, as 
it is not likely that he ruled in Pallava country as a Cola feudatory, this chief 
was perhaps related to the local Ganga chiefs SankaradSva and S5manathadi>va 
of the Tiruvallain records of Rajaraja l and Rajendra 1-AJiE. 1900, paragraph 18. 

f See also under Tiruccatturai and Tiruppalanam. 

X 107 of 1931 (Tinippundurutti) is similar. 
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3,— Tiruvadiiturai (Tj.)—The boundary (of the land ? ) 
purchased from the assembly of Sirapoliy ur by 
the dr of Karai-nalitr in Peravur-nadu. 

107 of 1925. 

Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Land for three lamps. Nandd- 
vilakku ircivum pagalum-erivadarku. 

234 of 1894 ; SII. v. 533. 

Tiruvdmdttur (SA.)—Twenty kalanju gold for two 
lamps by Sembiyan Kattimanadigal who built the 
Tirnccumi-mandapam, the gold being left in charge of 
the sabha, and nr of the place. 403 of 1903. 

Tiruvdmdttur (SA.)—Ten pon for lamp by Muttanattuk- 
karpxindi-nadudaiya Parabhumikan Malian alias 
Gandaraditta Pallavaraiyan. * Sabhaiyum drum deva- 
kanmiga\um to protect the gift. 

425 of 1903 t ; SII. iii. 95. 

Tiruvannamalai (NA.)—Gold for lamp by the Cera 
queen Kilanacligaj. 470 of 1902 ; SII. viii. 58. 

Tiruvedikkuiji (Tj.)—Thirty kalanju gold for lamp in 
the temple of Parakesari-purattu-mahadova, left with 
the Parakesaripurattu-nagarattar. 

66 of 1895 ; SII. v. 623. 

Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—A silver kalasam by a native 
of Pandi-nadu. 247 of 1907. 

Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Gold for lamp by a Brahman of 
Panditavatsalac-ceri. t 556 of 1920. 

TJdaiydrqudi (SA.)—Land for akkdra-adiyal to god. 

582 of 1920. 

Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Gold by Pancavan-mahadevi, wife 
of Araiyan Mahimalaya alias Parantaka Mnttaraiyan, 


* If this man was an officer of Gandaraditya, the inscription must be one 
of Parantaka I. H. K Sastri. 

r|- 426 of 1903 is a similar gift by the same donor, which mentions no king 
but is dated 8(7)9. A few years after Takkolam, this falls in Gandaraditya's 
reign, who roust been have a Parakesari according to the largo Leyden grant. 
AKE. 190+ paragraph, 20. 

^ Evidently so called after Parantaka I. Same seri in 5o9 of 1920. 
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for a lamp to Candrasekhara-perumal in the Anantes- 
vara temple. 602 of 1920. 

Year 3 .—Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—The supervisor of temple affairs 
for the year distributed the temple lands among the 
temple servants in proportion to the services rendered 
by them. 605 of 1920. 

Year i.—Kfmclpuram (Ch.)—The sabha of Kalladnppnr raised 
a loan from the temple of 20 htlanju by Kaccipettu- 
anikkal; the interest on the loan was 90 kadi of paddy 
per annum which was to be taken and measured out. 
in the premises of the temple by the uramai-seyyum 
variyap-perumakkaJ. SIT. i. 85. * 

„ Ktlappaluvur (Tri.)—Lamp to temple by the deviyar 

of a Paluvettaraiyar, who was the daughter of. 

varaiyar. 222 of 1926. 

„ Melappciluvur (Tri.)—Gold for lamp. The sixteenth 
year of Parakesari Uttama Cola is quoted and Adigal 
Paluvettaraiyar mentioned. 373 of 1924. 

n Nangavaram (Tri.)— Land to two trumpet-blowers of 
of the Sundaresvara temple in the village called here 
Arihjigai-catm. | 303 of 1903. 

Tirthamalai (Sm.)~Gold for lamp. Mentions queen of 
Mummudi-sola-perumat. The temple is called Kuda- 
lalvar. ’ ' ’ 673 of 1905. 

Tiruccendurai (Tri.)—Gold by Pudi Aditta Pidari. 

312 of 1903. 

Tirumalai (NA.)—Four kalanju gold for feeding one 
adigal in the patti on the Tirumalai. 

66 of 1907 t ; SIT. iii. 97. 

Tinirnananjeri (Tj.)—Gift of 96 sheep for a lamp, of a 
lamp-stand, and of the stone on which the inscription is 

* Perhaps of Vijayalaya- SII. iii p. 17 «. 4. 

t Called also Nangai-Brahmadeya in Rajagambhira Va]a-nii<Ju (334 of 1903 
of year 34 of K.onSrinniaihojidan,) 

t The earliest Coja inscription in this locality ; it shows that the Jaina 
settlement on the hill is older than the time of RSjarSja I, ARE. 1908 II, 51. 
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engraved by a pendatti attached to the (royal ? ) 
kitchen at Tafijavur. 11 of 1914. 

Year 4 ,—Tiruvdmdttur (SA.)—Lamp by Kandaradittan alias . .. 

Maharajan of Vanagappadi. 404 of 1903. 

„ Tiruvmkadu (Tj.)—Gold ornaments by a Kailckolan. 
Below this is another record ,of resumption and 
reassignment at a higher rate of rent of some temple 
lands. 495 of 1918. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—A gold hand ( hastaha ) set 
with, precious stones. Gift by a merchant. 

198 of 1907. 

„ Tiruvilaklcudi (T/.j—36 sheep for a lamp by the head¬ 
man (Jcild.i) of Arkkada. 124 of 1926. 

„ Truviialur (Tj.)—100 sheep for lamp by Nakkan 
Arinjigai alias Pirantaka Pallavaraiyan. 18 of 1907, 


„ Velacceri (Ch.)—Land for lamp and offerings to Kajfi- 
bhatari givOn by the sabha of the village. 

317 of 1911. 

Year 5 .—AlamMkkam (Tri.)—Land to Amaresvara-perumaJ. 

Marpidugeri and sale by sabha of Dantivarmamun- 
galam mentioned. 715 of 1909. * 


Kilur (SA.)—Gold, 15 kalanju, for lamp by queen of 
Vanakovaraiyar, called Iladaigal magalar Nangai Kula- 
manikkattar, Interest rate was kalahjin-va/yt-tingal 
unp-pa^li. 299 of 1902 ; El. vii. 141. 

P/lvalakltudi (Pd.)—Construction of the mandapa . 

147 of 1907. Pd. 42. 


Salem. (Sm.)—Year described as 1 Tiruveluttittuc-calla- 
ninrayantfu ainjavadu' The sabha of Rajarajasraya- 
catm. accepted an endowment of five Ttalgnju gold 
for a lamp. 43 of 1888 ; SII. iv. 141. 

Siyamangalam (NA.)—Land by purchase from ur by an 
inhabitant of the Panelya country to Tirukkamdi- 

* ARE. 1910 1114. 
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mahtidovar at Siyainangalam in Tennarrar-nadn, a 
sub-division of Palkunra-kottam in Jayangonqlasola- 
mandalam. £0 of 1900; SIL vii. £4. 

Year 5 ,—TakJc6lam (NA.)—90 sheep for lamp. “ Iccirikoyil- 
arayvomum padi(yurn) (p)adamulattomum Takkolattil 
nagarattomum. ” take charge of them. 

60 of 1897 ; SIL v. 1369. 

„ Tirucr.atturai (Tj.)—Gold for lamp (by the queen of) 
the Pandya king Pirantakan. 133 of 1931. 

- ^mccengattangudi (Tj.)—Land for two lamps by the 
assembly di Marugal in lieu of money (pan) taken 
from a certain Virasolai. alias Uttamasola-nenmali- 
nattn-muvenda-velan. 60 of 1913. 

„ Tiruklcalavur (Tj.)—Land. Tiakkasu menfimed. The 
donor was Singan Kaliyan alias Uttamasola-muvenda- 
velan of Kommaipakkam. 46 of 1910. 

„ TiravengavMal (Pd.)—(Verse). Lamp by a native of 
Malanadu. 239 of 1914. 

Year G.—Kilappaluvur (Tri.)—Gold, kalcmju and paddy, 

three Imlam, as korru to Alayiiro-cakkai for enacting 
three scenes of the Sakkaik-kuttu on the Asvati day 
of the festival in Arpasi at Tiruvalandurai-nallur. 

250 of 1926. 

„ Kudwmiyamalai (Pd.)—The cows donated to the temple 
for lamps could not be protected from robbers by the 
temple authorities and were sold for gold. 

315 of 1904 ; Pd. 44. 

„ Kudumiydmalai (Pd.)—Gold for lamp by Varagunanatti, 
daughter of Muttaraiyar * and queen of Sembiyati 
Irukkuvelar. 337 of 1904 ; Pd. 45. 

„ Pullamangai (Tj.)—Land to temple for morning service 
by Sembiyan Mahavali Vanarayar. 559 of 1921. 

* Vi<jelvi<}ugu-muttaraiyar. IrukkuvSl was the same as Vikramakesari 

(ARE, 1908 p.88) the contemporary of Xditya 1I-K. V. S. Aiyar El. xiii. p. 138. 
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Year 6,— Somur (Tri.)-Gold, 2| kalanju , for lamp by Pirantakan 
Purnsofctaman of the Danatongat * - terinja kaikkolar. 

208 of 1917, 

„ Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—Gold, 83 pon ( Icalanju ), for two 
lamps by an uvaccan of the temple ( ittali ). 

27 of 1895 ; 811\ v. 584. 

9 { Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—Gold, 25 kalanju , for lamp depo¬ 
sited with the sabha and ur. 

47 of 1895 ; SII. v. 604. 

„ Tirumalav5.#i (Tri.)—Sheep for lamp by Kaman Tayan, 
a teacher ( vdttt ) of Idaiyaru. 17 of 1920. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Gold, 30 kalanju , for lamp by 
Tippanja-alagiyan Maravan. The sabha of Aniya- 
mangalam invested it in buying 6 md of land. 

148 of 1928. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Lamp, and 25 kalanju for its 
maintenance, by a servant of the headman of Karuga- 

vm\ 153 of 1928. 

„ Timppdrkkadal (NA.)—Gold for lamp. The super¬ 

vision of the charity was vested in the annual tank 
supervision committee. 685 of 1904. 

„ Tiruvdmdttur (SA.)—Refers to the mason Arugurt- 
taccan Narayanan Vaikundan who built the temple 
(Abhiramesvara). 413 of 1903. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Record of an iraiyili-olai 

given by sabha of Tiraimur, nagaram of Tiruvidai- 
marudil and others. 219 of 1907. 


„ Tiruvilahku#i (Tj.)—Land, after being purchased tax- 
free from the assembly of Videlvidugu-eatm., given 
for lamp to Kuttapperumal in Tiruvilakkudi in the 
same place. 121 of 1926. 

* Was this a surname of Parantaka I ? jSSmur has Parantaka’s records. 
The Kongndlsarajakkal attributes the conquest of Kongu to Xditya I and Paran- 
taka does not claim to have conquered it, ARE . 1918 II 22, 
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Year G.—Tirmnlimilalai (Tj.)—Gold for feeding four Brahmans 
given by Amarabhujangan Muppuli alias Gandara- 
ganda-Pallavaraiyan. 436 of 1908. * 

Year 7 .—Puttamangai (Tj.)-~ Great assembly of Pullamangalam 
sold 1| md of land for an endowment in the temple 
by Aridan Maranarayanan. 551 of 1921. 

„ Siddhalingamadam (SA.)—Money for two lamps by a 
female servant of Yaragur-kottamudaiyan. 

422 of 1909. 

n Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—Sheep for lamp left with the 
sabha and ur of Tiruneyttanam. 

28 of 1895 ; 811. v. 585. 

„ Tiruppdrkadal (NA.)—Sabha accepts an endowment 
for offerings and places it under control of the annual 
tank-committee. The corpus was apparently used for 
repairing a breach in the tank-bund. 688 of 1904. 

„ Tiruvatluturai (Tj.)—Sale of land, tax-free, to temple by 
the assembly of Sattanur for 15 ka&u endowed to the 
temple for the sacred bath of the deity at TJttarayana 
Sankranti by Oraasi Orriyuran Kuttan of Tiruvanaikka, 
a devadana-bralimadeya in Kijiyur-nadu. 

127 of 1925. 

, 7 Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Building of tho temple men¬ 

tioned. Land for a person singing dMi. 

233, 234 of 1907. 

„ Tiruvilakkiajli (Tj.)—Sale of land to revenue officers 
( Ipnravit-vari tiriaik-kalattar) by the assembly of 
Videlvi(jugu-catm. 135 of 1926. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—30 kalanjti of urkkar-cemmai pon 
for lamp deposited with the sabha of Manali near 
Tiruvomyur ( Tiruvorriyurp-puratin Mcmali-sabhai- 
yom ). * 402 of 1896 ; SIT. v. 1357, 

same as 165 of 1912. 

# This, like some other records, is on a pillar in a minor shrine in a temple 
which bears only later Coja records. The pillars were evidently secured from 
an older structure. Vijayalaya } ARE «1909 II 35. 
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Year 8 .—Kilappaluvur (Tri.)—Twelve sheep by Kaman Koviyar, 
wife of Paluvettaraiyar Vikramadityar, for one pidi of 
ghl daily to the temple. 237 of 1926.* 

„ Pandaraixidni (Tj,) Tax-free land by madhyastha for 

music by five persons during sribali every day. 

272 of 1923. 

„ Smdalai (Tj.)—Details of the expenditures of paddy got 

annually from the d&vaddna village Punragai. 

204 of 1926. 

» Tillmsthanam (Tj.)—Thirty JcaZanju of gold for lamp 

by Piindiyanar Manabharana-dSvi .... Mia van. 

26 of 1895"; SIT. v. 583. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—90 sheep for lamp by a native of 
Nandipuram alias Ayirattali. 145 of 1928. 

„ Tiruppalatlumi (Tri.)—Gold for lamp. The village is 
called Tiruppa.rru.rai in Uttamasili-catm, a brahmadeya 
in Tenkarai. 173 of 1907. 

„ '1')riippald11 ? trai (Tri.)—A copy of an inscription of the 

18th year of Madiraikonda Parakesari and of another of 
the same king, twentieth year. Among the boundaries 
occur names : Yirascikamuka-vadi; Adicca Vaykfeal; 
lvodandarama-vadi; Uttamasili-Vaykkal. The Pernn- 
gufi aabha of Uttamasili-catm., ordered the reen¬ 
graving of the records found on the older knvimdna. 

174 of 1907 ; SII. iii. 133. f 

„ Tiruvellarai (Tri.)—Twenty Jcalahju of gold by the 
queen of Udaiyar-AnaimSrrnnjinar (Rajaditya) called 
Irayirandevi-ammanar, to Sri-Krsna and Rukminl f of 
the big temple at Tiruvellarai. 

534 of 1905; SIT. iii. 132. 


* Was the king Uttama Cola? ARE. 1926 II 20. 

t The king may be Ariftjaya, or Aditya II or Uttama Coja ; probably the 
last. H. K, Sastri. 

1 Record of Uttama Coja or Aditya II- H. K. Sastri. Earliest epigraphical 
reference to Kf?na worship in the Tamil country. ARE. 1906 II 21. 
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Year 9. —Erumur (SA.)—Ten kalanju of tulai pon paid to the 
village assembly for remission of dues on seven md of 
land presented to the temple. 393 of 1913. 

„ Kdmamsavalli (Tri.)—Land for Srlbali and tirupalli - 
elicci. Mentions Kodandarama-Vaykkal. 

78 of 1914. 

„ Kllappahtvur (Tri.)—Malavar Konkani Senni Nambiyar, 
uncle ( mdmadi ) of Adigal PaluvSttaraiyar Maravan- 
Kamianar, made a gift of land by purchase for a lamp 
in the temple of Maj;avamsvara-grhattu Mahadeva. * * * § 

219 of 1926. 

„ Kilappaluvur (Tri.)—Paluvettaraiyar Marav an - Kan dan ar 
purchased land and assigned portions to several persons 
for service and for lamp before Maravanisvarattu- 
mahadeva. 249 of 1926. t 

„ Kuhur (Tj.)—25 hahi for lamp to Adittesvaram-udaiya 
Bhattarakar by a certain Astrasiva with the tiruvun- 
ndligaip-perumahkal of the temple. 292 of 1917 £ 

„ Panddravddai (Tj.) —Land for expenses on Sankranti 
days and .108 copper water pots for bath by the 
queen-mother (Udaiya-pirattiyar) on behalf of prince 
Gandaradittan Madhurantakan Uttama Cola. § 

250 of 1923. 

„ Tiruccengddv, (Sm.)—Gold for feeding Brahmans by a 
native of Irodu. 636 of 1905. 

„ Tiruppalatturai (Tri.)—An exchange of land, by the 
sabhii of Uttamaslli-catm. Mentions an image of 
Suryadeva in the temple at Tirupparrayai. 

177 of 1907. 

* cf. Sambandar on Paluvtir, esp. V 11, on Malabar Brahmans worshipping 
here, ARE. 1926 II 9. 

f Parak. identified with Uttama Coja ARE. 1926 II19. 

J Record of Parantaka I whose father was Aditya. ARE 1918 II 22. 

§ This makes it a record of Uttama Cola ARE, 1924 II 13 (where ^emhiyan 
Mahadevi’s charities for Uttama in the reign of Riijariija are referred to in 
support of the identity.) 
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Year 9.— Tiruvadi (SA.)—Gold for ghi to seven temples : 

Tiruvirattanam, Tiruvaranavasi, Tirunaglsvaram, 
Tiruvagattlsvaram, Tiruvagisvaram, Tirusidainalal, 
Tiruppalarijudu. 368 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvellarai (Tri.)—Gold, 25 kalanju , for lamp by a 
native of Idaikkadu who was a royal officer called 
Kumaran-kon. 524 of 1905. 

Year 10.— Andanallur (Tri.)—Gold for lamp by Puliyur- 
nattu-adigal, queen of Sembiyan Irukkuvel alias Pudi 
Parantakan. 348 of 1903, 

„ Karuttatffingudi (Tj.)—Images of two door-keepers set 
up by Sembarkkotfcattn Pattina-nattup-palam-pattihattu 
irukkum vejjatti Arunilimalaip-piratti. 

51 of 1897; SIL v. 1414, 

„ Kilappaluvur (Tri.)—90 sheep by ndttdr of Kunra- 
kur;;am for lamp to Maravanisvaram-udaiyar. 

217 of 1926. 

„ Kiliyanur (SA.)—Provision for offerings on new moon 

days by one of the dlunganam of the village. 

148 of 1919. 

„ Kudumiydmalai (Pd.)—Gold for lamp by the queen 
of Sembiyan Irukkuvel. 321 of 1904. 

„ T'ittaisthanam (Tj.)—When a person described as 

Vilattur-nattuk-kon enquired into the affairs of the 
temple (ivvur Sriltilryam-drdydnirka ), those who* 
were doing nagaravdriyam in this place (ivvur) 
agreed to maintain a perpetual lamp from the proceeds 
of angddikkuli collected by the ur-alvdrgal , 

40 of 1895 ; SIL v. 597. 

„ Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—Gold by Sembiyan Buvaniganga- 
raiyan alias Alivin Eallarasi for a lamp Kumaramart- 
tandan. 177 of 193.1 * 

„ Tiruccendnrai (Tri.)—Sale of land to Nangai Pudi 

Aditta-padari by parudai for kalanju by videl- 
vidugii-lcal, 309 of 1903. 


* ARE, 1931 II. 8. 
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Year 10,— Tiruecendurai (Tri.)—Gold by Piidi Adicea Pklari. 

311, 314 of 1903. * 

„ Tirumalaviuli (Tri.)—Silver salver (pingdlam) for 
betel offerings to Tirumalavadi Udaiyar by Nakkan 
Tillaiyalagiyar alias Sola-madeviyar. Weight called 
vaiyagaUar-kal mentioned. 1 of 1920, 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Lamp by Tennavan Madeviyar, 
queen of Rajakesari. 166 of 1928. 

„ Tirv.ppurambiyam (Tj.)—45 sheep for half a lamp. 

76 of 1897 ; SII. vi. 25. 

„ Tiruvenlcddu (Tj.)—25 kalahju of gold for lamp by 
Sadirayan Uttamasiliyar wife of Vannaijudaiyar. 

482 of 1918. 

„ Tiruvennainallur (SA.)—Lands to temple by purchase 

from the sabha of Tiravennainallfir by Aparayitan 
Uttamasola Marayan. 429 of 1921. 

„ Udaiyar gudi (SA.)—Twenty llakMSu by Sembiyan 

Muvendavelan for lamp. 554 of 1920. 

„ Udaiyar gudi (SA.)—Gold for land for feeding five 

Brahmans in the temple at mid-day ; the donor was 
Nandi-pfittan alias Sembiyan Mnvendavelan. Men¬ 
tions tdlam and vattil, five of each. 593 of 1920. 

Uyyakkonddn Tirumalai (Tri.)—140 sheep ^ for two 
lamps (90 and 50) by VIranarayanan alias Sembiyan- 
marayan, a perundanam of Vlra-sola-Ilangovelar of 
Kocjumbalur, to the temple of Kavkudi T in Nandi- 
vanma-mangalam. + 470 of .1908 ; SIT. iii. 98. 

Year 11 Alambakkam (Tri.)—Land for lamp by a member of 
the dlunganam of Dantivarma-mangalam. Mentions 
Mdrpidugcri in Dantivarma-mangalam. 

711 of 1909. 

• 315 of 1903 n-d. records lamps by Sembiyan IJangoveJ alias Pudi AditU 
Pi tj a pan. 

f Ancient Devaram name for Uyyakkon<}an Tirumalai—H. K Sastri. 

{ In the 10th year of Rajaraja I this name was changed into Rajiis'raya- 
catm. For ViraSola IJangovel, see 323 of 1903* AilJi. 1909 II 37. 
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Year 11 .—Andanallur (Tri.)—Sembiyan Imkkuvel alias Pudi 
Panin taka built the stone temple ( Yatatirthanatha) and 
granted land to it with the permission of Parakesari. 
This land was made the kdni of Araiyan Vlrasolan by 
order of king in year 18. 359 of 1903. * 

„ Pandciravadai (Tj.)—Lamp by one of the Madhnrantakat- 

terifija-kaikkolar. 240 of 1923. t 

„ Tiruccalturai (Tj t )—Sheep for lamp by Cedi-maha- 
deviyar, queen of the Maladu chief J Siddhavadatt- 
adigaL 193 of 1931. 

„ Tiruccengdttangudi (Tj.)—Land sold by the assembly of 

Marugal for the endowment of a lamp. 62 of 1913. 

„ Tirupjpakmam (Tj.)—Thirty luilanju gold for a lamp 
by Prithivi-gangaraiyar, § son of MabMeva of Pangala- 
nadu. 139 of 1928r 

„ Tiriwi^aimarihdur (Tj.)—Gift of 18 eating vessels 
( tdlam ) weighing altogether 262^ )palam and a large 
spoon (jsattiivam) weighing 5 palam for feeding 
Brahmans in the local Salat — Tiruvidaimarudu - 
Vdaiydr^dlai-<^num-pirdmanavkku. 

150 of 1895, SIl v. 714. 

„ Udaiydrgndi (BA.)—Land for lamp by a lady, Nakkan 
Piratamadevi alias Mummudi-solat4alaik-koli, daughter 
of Arurdevanar. f 563 of 1920. 

Year 12 —Rilaiyur (Tj.)—Remission of taxes by the big assembly 
of Tiruvalumlur on land given for a flower-garden by 
ICannan Malian alias Udayamattanda Muvendavelar, 
headman of Nagan-kudi in Ambar-nadu. 

94 of 1925. 

w of. 360 of year 25. 

t Must be a record of Uttama Cola ARE. 1924 II 13. 

X El. vii, p. 135, for a NarasimhavarmaH (of the time of Kannaradeva) who 
had the title Siddhava^tattadigaf. 

§ cf. 177 of Rajak. 2(6). 

Tj 485 of 1918 (n-d) from Tirovcnkaflu mentions a lady Aruran Ambalatta- 
<}igaV 
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Year 12.—KUappahwur (Tri!)—180 sheep for two lamps by 
Adigal Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Sundara Sojanar. 

120 of 1895 ; SIL v. 681. 

„ Nangavciram (Tri.) —Lokavidyadhara Brahmadhirajan 
reclaimed some land and presented it to the goddess 

Uraa-bhattaraki with the previous permission of the 

sabha. 332 of 1903. 

Pallihonda (NA.)—Agreement by the assembly of 
Nandikampa-catm. to remove silt from the tank 
every year to the extent of 20 kulj with the interest 
on an endowment by a resident of Iraiyanseri in 
Kaccippedu. 474 of 1925. 

„ Sendalai (Tj.)—Mentions Palliyudaiya Kanakasena- 
bhatara, probably a Jaina. 7 of 1899 ; SIL vi. 443. 

„ Tirakkdl (NA.)—Paddy to Kanavira-sittadigal. Men¬ 
tions Sembiyan Sembottiladanar, son of Yidel-vidngu 
Sembottiladanar, alias Ganaperumanar. 

279 of 1916. 

„ Tiruccengddii (Sin.)—Gold for feeding Brahmans. 

628 of 1905. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—-Gift to temple by Pudi Kuttan of 
Maramangalam. 147 of 1928. 

„ Udaiyargudi (SA.)—500 lcalanju gold. Image of Surya- 
deva set up by Kundavaiyarj* who made a gift of gold. 
25 lcalanju , for a lamp in front of it. 606 of 1920. 

„ Vrddhdcalam (SA.)—Srikoyil, snapana-mandapa, gopura, 

mrrdlai and minor shrines constructed by Sembiyan 
Mfideviyar, mother of Sri Uttama Cola, daughter of 
Malaperumanadigal f and queen of Gandaraditta-devar. 
son of Parantaka-deva alias Periyasolanar; gift of 
gold ornaments and silver vessels to the temple by 
Udaiya Pirattiy&r, 47 of 1918. t 

„ Vrddhdcalam (SA,)—45 sheep for half a lamp to 
Suryadeva of Tirumuclukunram. 56 of 1918. 

* This name makes the inscription a record of the reign of Rajaraja I. 

+ A record of Uttama Cola. 
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—Andctnallur (Tri.)—Gold 30 pan for lamp by Tingal- 
nimmadigal, queen of Sembiyan Irukkuvelar, invested 
with the fir. 357 of 1903* 

Melappafyuvur (Tri.)—Gift of an image of Ganapati, a 
pedestal, and a golden flower by the temple manager 
Navalurudaiyan Kan dan Tevadi to the temple with 
the permission of Adigal Pain vet tar aiyar Kandan 
Sandara Solan. 381 of 1924. 


Ndngupatti (Pd,)- 


-Refers to Vlrasolan Uttamasilan. 

341 of 1914. 


„ Ti rukJmrugd var (Tj.)—Land by Semban Arujan 

tJttamamdi alias Uttamasola Muvendavelan .* to nine 
persons for beating drums in the temple of Tiruvel- 
ladai-Mahadeva at Tirukkurugavur. 434 of 1918. 

„ Tirupplanam (Tj.)—Land to temple by Pfidi Kuttan of 
Mangalam in Nallur-nadiu The king t was staying 
at Palaiyaru. 141 of 1928. 

n Uyyalclcontfan Tirumalai (Tri.)—90 sheep for lamp 
by a Brahman woman. 471 of 1908, % 

„ Vrddhdcalam (SA.)—Dry land to Siiryadeva by 
residents of Nej*kuppai; converted into wet land later. 

59 of 1918. 

Year 14— Attiir (Sm.)—Paddy to Tirumerrali Nakkar at Malaiya- 
manarti, a hralimadeya in Avrdr-kilrram in Miladu, by 
three servants of that temple. 407 of 1913. 


Kiidimiyamalai (Pd.)—Gold for feeding 15 Saivas for 
seven days daring the Masi Makkarn festival of 
Tirumerralip-perumanadigal at r Tiru nilakkunram, a 
devaddna in Kimriyur-nadu. 334 of 1904. 


<SL 


„ Pamndur (Ch.)—A transaction of tho sabha of 
Aparajita-catm. in Purisai-nattnp-perunclarappnram. 
Mentions sabhai-variyam and eri-vdriyam. 

74 of 1923. 

* cf. 433 of 1918 (Year 15) 
f Id^utifled with Uttama Co\a.-AA'£. 1928 II 3. 

t Earlier than 472 of 1908 of year 2 of Parakesari who took Vira Pan<Jya’s 
head which is below this. cf. 470 of 1908 of Parak. 10- ARE, 1909 II 37. 
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Year 14 .—Tiriwnalpuram (NA.)—Provision by Madhurantaban 
Gandaradittar for bathing the image of the deity every 
month with 108 pots of honey, ghi y curd etc. 

280 of 1906. 

n Tii unetfungal,am (Tri.)— Ghi for agnikdrya * thrice a 

day. Gift made by one Govinda Bhatta who was 
enquiring into temple affairs on behalf of Uttama 051a 
Brahmadhiraja-kanmi Sembiyan Yadapnraiyar-nattu- 
Muvendavelan. 684 of 1909 ; STL iii. 140. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—90 sheep for lamp by Pain vet- 
taraiyan Kandan Amudan. 252 of 1894 ; SIL v. 551. 

„ Tiruvottur (NA.)—A defaulter tracked by tlie 

tiruviinndligai of the temple and made to pay for 
a lamp to be maintained by him. 

102 of 1900 ; SIL vii. 112. 

Tiruvottur (NA.)—Sheep lost in a raid (surai) and 
200 fresh ones given by Udaiyar Sembiyan Mahadevi 
for two lamps. 104 of 1900 ; SIL vii. 114. 

$ 

7t Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Gift of some tank-irrigated land, 
by purchase, by Kali-karrali, one of the Udaiyar- 
Karikala t-solatterinja-kaikkoiar to seven musicians 
( uvaccar ) for conducting the irtbali to Tirumuliur- 
udaiya Paramesvara of TinimuIJur alias Simhavisnu- 
catm., a brahrnadeya of the Ka-nadu. 617 of 1920. 

Year 15 —Aiujanallur (Tri.)—Land for lamp by Pfidi-Madevadigal, 
queen of Kannaradeva. 356 of 1903. 

Kdhclpuram (Gh.)—Sale of land by Managarattar ; 
temple called Terkirunda-nakkar. Mentions Kari- 
kalasolap-pillai(yar) in the above temple at Kadurnbi- 
dugu-merkappu in the city. 1 of 1906. 

9 Agnikarya—not aupasana; hence there was no goddess in the temple 
ARE. 1910 II. 18. 

t This must be Aditya IT; hence the king of this record may be Uttama 
Cola. ARE . 1921II29. 
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Year 15.- 


-Kahdpuram (Ch.)—Land by purchase from the 
merchants of Kancipuram by Accan Senaccan of the 
Mnttavalperra-kaikkolar for offerings to Karikalap- 
pillaiyar in the temple of Terkirunda-nakkar in the 
western block of Katjumbidugu in Kanci; and gift of 
three M su for lamp in that temple. 84 of 1921. 


Kilappahivur (Tri.)—Sheep for ghl, Mentions Paluvett- 
araiyar Maravan Kandan as having built the temple 
(Vatamulesvara). * 245 of 1926. 


Kutfumiyamalai (Pd.)- 
Malai-nadu. 


-Gold for lamp by a native of 
328 of 1904. 


Mdmand/ur (Ch.)—45£ sdvd-m'ivdp-perddiv (sheep) for 
| lamp by two persons contributing equal shares. 
The half lamp was to burn by day before Valisvaram- 
Udaiyqr of Narasimlia-mangalam. 

40 of 1888 ; STL iv. 138. 


Melappnhivur (Tri.)—Land in Urattur as janmabhumi to 
Yengadavan Arangan alias Sembiyan Virainattuk- 
konar by the assembly of Kunrak-kurram, under 
orders of Paluvettaraiyan Kandan Maravan, with the 
condition that the donee should pay 25 talaccemmai- 
pon annually as fixed assessment (• nilaiyirai ) on the 
land. 356 of 1924. 

Vrddhdcalam (SA.)—Money for ghl for lamp, deposited 
with the assembly of Arikulakesari-catm. 

46 of 1918. t 


Year 15, day 143.— Vttaramervr (Ch.)—Land to Tiruvayodhyai 
Perumanadigal. The Mahasabha took purvacaram 
and assigned to the god as iraiyili all the irai land in 
Pungodai-pundi saying : “ tnidigalai veftiyum amanji- 
yum iraiyum epperppaltidum holl,apperddomdgavum .” 

14 of 1898 ; SIL vi. 297. 

* cf. 219, 249 of year 9. King identified as Uttama Co [a in ARE, 
1926 II, 19. 

f Either Parantaka I or Uttama Coja ARE. 1913 II 22. 
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Tear 16. —KVnppaluvur (Tri.)—Land as devadana (for offerings) 
by a private person. 244 of 1920. 

„ Kiliyanur (SA.)—Mahasabha of Kilinaliir agree to make 

farmers contribute to annual repairs of a tank named 
after a person who gave money for the same purpose. 

160 of 1919. 

„ Kxuiumxydrnukii (Pd.)—Gold for lamp by a native of 
Malai-mulu. 350 of 1904, 

„ Lalgvdi (Tri.)—Gold by Kokldlauadigal, daughter of 
Seramanar, * for lamps. Ill of 1929. 

„ Tirukkalavur (Tj.)—Land as iraiyili to Mahadeva by 
the Mulaparndaip-perumakkaf of Tirnkkarugavnr. 

35 of 1910; SII. iii. 123 f 

„ Tindkmi (NA.)—Sale of land by assembly of 
Tiruttaniyai. 438 of 1905. 

„ Tiruvenimbur (Tri.)—Land for ardhayanm offerings by 

the fir of the village . 128 of 1914, 

„ Ukkal (NA.)—Land to temple. Nilam figures as unit 

of land-measurement. The gift was made to Bhuvana- 
manikka-visnugrha by the Mahusabha, inoluding the 
samvatsam-variya and the Pri-variyap-peritmaMal at 
the request ( vinnappam ) of Cakrapani-nambi who was 
doing Mkaryam for Peruman-adigaj. 

28 of 1893; SII. iii. 11. t 

„ Uraiyur (Tri.)—Provision for daily requirements of 
Tiruvadaitalai-perumfil at Uraiyur. 183 of 1907. 

„ Udniyar/jvdi (SA.)—Land by two vdnhjar, and gold for 
its reclamation ; two batches of 80 and 20 Brahmans 
were to be fed for merit of the donors ’ uncle in the 
choultry erected by them. 621 of 1920, 

* Queen of Parantaka I ARE'. 1929 II 27. 

•J- Uttama Cola or Parantaka I— H.K. Sastri. 

% Holtzseh identifies the king with Vijayalaya on account of the absence 
of distinguishing surnames. SII. i. 85.148 ; and iii 12 (Introd). 
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Year 16.— Valappuranadu (Sra.)—Pirantakan Madevadigal alias 
Sembiyan Madeviyar, mother of Gandan Maduriin- 
takan alias Uttama Cola, deposited 100 kalanju of gold 
with the iirur of some villages in Kollimalai-nadu, 
the urdr agreeing to pay monthly interest to the 
sabha who were to dispose of it in the manner laid 
down. 503 of 1930. 

„ Vrddhdcalam (BA.)—Land and cooking ntensiis to 
Tirumudnkunram-ndaiyar for offerings in the evening 
by Irnngonar Naranan Piritipatiyar. 51 of 1918. 

Year 16, day 33 —Uttaramenir (Oh.)—Land as iraiyiU to Sri- 
kuruksetrattnp-peramanadigal for tivuccennadai after 
taking purvacaram. 34 of 1898 ; 811. vi. 317. 

„ day 257 — Uttaramenir (Oh.)—Land to the temple of 
Mahadeva in the neighbouring village of Tittattur for 
tiniccennadai by the Mahasabha of TJttaramerur : 

‘ furvdc&ran -gorulu iraiyiliyciga vaitta bhumiyii- 
vadu \ 4 of 1898 ; 811. vi. 286. 

Year 20— KuMlam (Tin.)— {Vatielutlu)— Cows and sheep for 
lamps. 44^ of 191 J. 

Tirutlangal (Rd .)—{VatleluUu)—U cows for lamp to 
Tiruvengadanilai-perumanadigal at Tiruttanga} by a 
resident of Kadaniir in Malli-nadu. 557 of 1922. * 

Year %i.—Rudumiyamalai (Pd.)—Mentions Madurantaka Irnk- 
kuvelar alias Accan Vikramakesariyar. 

335 of 1904 ; Pd. 65. 

„ Kwlumiydmaim (Pd.)—Gift of a village by Madu- 
rantaka-Irnkknvel alias Adittan Vikramakesari. 

336 of 1904 ; Pd. 63. 

„ Kuttalam (Tin.)— {V${e/Mtu) 26 sheep for lamp to 
Kuttalattup-perumanadigal by Dharmasetti alias 
Sadaiyangavaiyan of the Manikkiramam of Tenvara- 

nado. ‘ 439 of 1917. 

„ Tiruvadi (SA.)— 90 sheep and lamp-stand by a native of 
Adhiraja-mangalyapnram. 363 of 1921. 

* Panintaka I ? ARE. 1923 II 25. 
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Year 22.—K-uUalam (Tin .)—(Vatteluttii)~LmCl for lamp by 
Kandan Iravi on tlie occasion of a solar eclipse. 
Kattalam is said to be in Tenrara-nadu. 441 of 1917. 

„ Tiruccendiircii (Tri.)—Land as demdana by Madu- 

rantaba Irnkknve] alias Adittan-pudi to Tirnccenduraik- 
kan , alip-pai*amesvara. 318 of 1903. 

t 

„ TiraMaliUatfm (Tj.)—Land for offerings by a member 
of the alunganattar of Amaninarayana-catm. in 
Yadgarai. 295 of 1908. * 

Tear 23 .—Tiruccendurai (Tri.)—Land by Ylrasola-IJangove} 

alias Adittan t Tirxivomyiir-adigal on the occasion of 
his marriage, ( vivdhadaksinai ). 323 of 1903. 

„ Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—Gift of 25 kalanju of gold fox* 

which the sabha sells land for a lamp in the temple of 
Tiruneyttanam. Among the boundaries occurs the 
phrase : “ Vamgu^dperimvuyM { mlakkukku-vait ta 

kdr-ce” ' 277 of 1911; Sit hi. 127. 

Year 2L~~KuMlam (Tin.>(Fa^^u^?0“Cows for lamp by 
Ariyam-poduviyar, wife of a ...rana Pallavaraiyan. 

442 of 1917. 

* „ Tinivarriyur (Oh.)—Gold for lamp by Sembiyan Muven- 
davelan alias Sattan Ulagan, chief of Vandalan-jeri in 
Tirmiaraiyur-nadu (of the Sola-nadu). The money 
was deposited on interest with Kulumanip-pakkam 
near Mangadu. Rate of interest 15 per cent. 

176 of 1912. 

Year ZS.^Amlanallur (Tri.) - Land by a certain Araiyan Vlra- 
solau. 360 of 1903. § 

* Text gives year (23), Par&ntaka I. ARE . 1909 il 37. 

t Regnal year (2)3—first figure being doubtful. 

+ Wife of Farantaka liangovefar who gave some land in year 13 of 
Rajakesari (Gandaraditya). After Gaitfariiditya who ruled 18 years, there must 
have been at least four kings before A.T3. 985 -Arirljaya, Sundara-Coja- Parantaka 
H, Aditya II and Uttama, of whom the first probably and the third and fourth 
were Parakesaris. This record may be one of Arihjaya whose records are 
otherwise unknown, or better Uttama CojH.K. Sastri. 

§ cf. 359 of year 11. 
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Year 25 .—Kuttalam (Tim)— (JFafteluttu) - Nine ItdkJcMu for 
lamp by the nr of Tirukkamarljur in Ka]akkudi-na<,lu. 

448 of 1917. 

Year 26.—Tirucmigotfu (Sin.)—Gold for feeding Brahmans. 

639 of 1905. 

Year 27 .—Kuttalam (Tin.)—( Vatlehittti) Lamp to Tirukkurralattu 
Mahadeva. 438 of 1917. 

» Tiruccengrldu (Sm.)—Gold for feeding Brahmans. 

631 of 1905. 

Year 28.—Kwnbakonam (Tj.)—Gold for lamp. 246 of 1911. 

„ Tiruccengodu (Sm.)—Gold for feeding. 638 of 1905. 

Year 31 .—Kanydlcumdri (Tv.) - ( VatMuttu ) Fragment. 

TAS. i. p. 237. * 

Year 32 .—Kudumiydrnalai (Pd.) - Gold for lamp by Mayilai 
Tinclan alias Avandiyakopa-Pallavaraiyar of Puduk- 
kudi. 322 of 1904. 

Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—Gold, 25 leaking u, for lamp by a 
native of the Pandya country. 

57 of 1895 ; STL v. 614. 

Year 33. t —Tvmppalatturai (Tri.)—90 sheep for lamp. 

252 of 1903. 

Year 34 .—SCrnur (Tri.)—Gold for lamp by a native of Sirriir in 
Miy-mala-nfulu. 205 of 1917. 

„ Sucindram (Tv.)— (VatMuUu)-50 sheep with Paradai- 
sabhaiyar for lamp, to Nanjinattn Tiruc-civindiarattu- 
madeva. 81 of 1896 ; } EL v. p. 42 ; TAS. i. p, 237. 

Year 35 .—Kuttalam (Tin.)— (Vatteluttu )-Six buffaloes for lamp 
by a native of.Vallapuram in Mala-nadu. 447 of 1917, 

Year 36 .—Sinnamanur (Md.)—( [Vattehittu ) Lamp. The village 
is called Alanattup-piramadeyam Arukesarinallur. 

443 of 1907; § STL iii. 109. 

* May be Pariintakal. T, A. G. Kao. f Text ha* 23, 

1 Vijayalaya (Hultzsch) - Parantaka I (T. A. G. Rao), 

§ Parantaka I ARE. 1908 II 51. « 
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Year M.—Tiruyokarnam (Pd.)—Gold. 308 of 1904. 

Year W.—Tiru,va*j4arMyU (Pondicherry.)—90 sheep for lamp ; 

mentions Tribhuvanamadevi-catm., a hrahmadeya on 
the northern bank of the Pennar. 376 of 1917. * 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following 

Marandai (Tin.)— {VatMuthi)-Lmd for offerings to the 
•Visnn temple at Mavandayanallur, a brahmadeyci in 
Kalakkudi-nadn. 313 of i918> 

Semhiyanmahadevi (Tj.)T58 pon (kadanju) lor feeding, 
■with the interest thereon, some persons on the day ol 
Kettai in the month of Cittirai, the natal star of 
Bembiyan-Mahadeviyar, the mother of Ottama Cola. 

489 of 1925. 

Tiruvialpuram. (NA.)—120 sheep for a lamp by the Cola 
queen Paficavan-mahadevi. _ 338 ol - 19 ,) 6. 

TimviramUvaram (Tj.)—Money for lamp by a merchant 
of Virasolap-perunderu of Tafijayilp. 128 of 1911. 

Vitaramerur (Ch.) — Gold for lamp to Jestaikoyilin 
lil 1 aittali-mahadeva on the bank of the tank at Kumana- 
paili in the town (ivvur). The samvatsara-variyap- 
permnahkal were made responsible for maintaining the 
lamp . ' 10 of 1898 ; SIL yi. 293. 


<SL 


* Paf-ntakal ARE. 19181122. 
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PARAKESARI VIJAYALAYA. 

Tirunetfungalam (Tri)—Tribhuvana-cakravartin Konerin- 
maikondan. A gift of land according to an earlier 
charter of Parakeeari alias Sri Vijayalaya Goja-deva. 



675 of 1909. 

See under Parakesari : 

Y ear 2 . Hh 1.— Tiruvlljmilalcii 

439 of 1908. 

Year 4,— Kancipuram . 

SII. i. 85. 

Year 6.— TimvlHmitalai. 

436 of 1908. 

Year 1 6.—UkJcal. 

28 of 1893. 

Year 34.— Sucindnim. 

81 of 1896. 

tnuler Vikrama Cola : 

Year 5— Kilputtur 

164 of 1915, 

mentioning a gift in 

year 4 of Vijayfilaya. 
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RAJAKESARI ADITYA I. 


TilkmtMnam (Tj .)~Tondainadii~pavina (pamvina ?} 
Sdlan-palyanaiMok-kandanayina Bajakesavivarma. 
Gift of 100 sheep by Kadamba-madevi, wife of Vikki- 
Annan on whom was bestowed the hereditary title 
: Sembiyan Tamilevel with other marks of dignity by 
the Cola king and by the Seraman Sthiinu Ravi. 

286 of 1911; 811. iii. 89. 

Bee under Rajakesari : 


Year 2.-> 1'irumeyndnam. 

321 of 1910. 

„ Tirunagesvaram. 

222 of 1911. 

Year 8.— Tillaisthanam. 

38 of 189 A 

Year 9.— Sendalai . 

209 of 1926. 

Year 14 ,—Vedal. 

84 of 1908. 

Year 18.— Sendalai. 

13 of 1899. 

Year 23.— Tintppalanam. 

161 of 1928. 

„ Ukkal. 

19 of 1893. 

Year 24.— Nerkunam. 

86 of 1908. 

„ Niya/mam. 

16 of 1899. 

Sendalai. 

208 of 1926. 

„ Takh'lam. 

5 of 1897. 

Year 27.— Brahmadeiam. 

230 of 1915. 

M Tinthkedukkunram. 

167 of 1894. 

render Pamntaka I r 

Year 34.— Tondamdmui. 

230 of 1903. 

tinder Uttama Cola : 

Year 14, day 216 .—Tinim'ilpuram 

286 of 1906. 
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PARAKfiSARI PARANTAKA L 
See under Rajakesari : 

Year 3~~Rumhakonam .—A dandam of 3000 on the city in Paran- 
taka’s 38th. year. 255 of 1911. 

Year 8— TiUaisthanam —Kannaradevan a brother of Parantaka. 

38 of 1895. 

Year 2— Tiruccendurai (Tri.)—(Parakesari). Land by Pudi 

Aditta Pidari * * * § on the day of a solar eclipse, 

310 of 1903, 

„ Tiruccendurai (Tri,)—(Parakesari). Two gardens by 
Pudi Adicca Pidari, queen of Arikula-kesari, as 
vilappuram to the deity of the stone temple built by 
her. 319 of 1903 ; SII. hi. 126. 

S, 832 t — Ccndattur (NA,)—Death of Mavali-Vanarayar alias 
Kudi-payi-tandik-kamanar, residing in Igalmarai-man- 
galam, in a cattle raid at Cendattur. 

168 of 1921. 

Year 3 —Tiruccendurai (Tri.)—(Parakesari). Gold, 60 kalahju , 
by Pudi Adicca Pidariyar, daughter of Tennavan 
Ilango velar { and queen of Arikulakesariyar, son of 
Sola-Perumanadigal, to the god of the stone temple of 
Candrasekhara which she had built at Tiruccendurai, 
near Isanamangalam (Brahmadeyam Isanamangalattu 
Tiruccendurai). The gold was weighed by videlvidu- 
gukal and left in charge of Isanamangalattu Parudai; 
interest at the rate of tuni and padakku per pu 
yielding a total of 60 kcttam per annum. 

316 of 1903 ; § SIL hi. 96. 

• May have been the daughter of Pudi or Malayan Pudiyar. Hence, 

Parakesari of this Tecord must be Uttama or Aditya II. The eclipse points to 

A. D. 972 in Uttama Cola’s reign, H. K. Sastri, 

t This shows that in A. D. 910 Parantaka had not yet conquered the 

Bunas. 

X Another name of Mara van Fudiyar, H. K. Sastri. 

§ The king of this record was Gandaraditya, A. D. 956-7 ARE , 1909 II 38, 

But see p. 150 n. attU. 
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Year 3 .—TiriiMudikdval (Tj.)—Maduraikonda Parakesari. Copy 
of an old Pandya inscription. H of 1931. 

„ Tiruppcilanam —Maduraikonda Parakesari. Thirty 

kalanju gold for lamp. 157 of 1928. 

„ Tirwvddv.iurai (Tj.)—(Parakesari). Pnrchase of land in 
Sirranaiccur by Karrali-picoan of Tiruvadutnjai ,* who 
allotted it among one Tirappadiyam-hymner, those 
bringing water for the sacred bath, and the pipers of 
the temple. ^ of 192 j. 

Year 4, day 325.— Tirtividaimariidur (Tj.)—Mentions the using 
up in building the central shrine of stones with inscrip¬ 
tions registering endowments for lamps in the temple. 
Copies of these records were accordingly made ; and 
one of them was in the reign of the Kadu-pattigal 
Nandipottaraiyar who had endowed a lamp called 
Kumaramiirtanda. The order to copy and re-engrave 
the records was issued by a meeting in the Natakasiila 
of the temple in which were present : ittevar 
srlkaryam Hruttakkadava Tiraitnkr-sabhaiyarum 
T'imvidaimarudil Nagarattdrum TirukMyil- 
udctiydrgalum and two others, the accountant and 
manager of the temple, t 

199 of 1907 ; SIT. iii. 124. 

Year T—Madhurantakain (Ch.)—Parantakadeva. Land by the 
Perunpuri-Mahasabhai of S^ri-Madhurantaka-catm., as 
tiruvidaiydttam to Aytidhya Perumal. 

126 of 1896 ; J SIT. v. 991. 

Takkolam (NA.)—Gold, 10 kulakju, by a lady for a boat 
to be launched in the big tank. The sabha of 
Parundur undertake to supply as interest loO kadi of 
paddy for its maintenance, to be collected with the 
pancavdra. 252 of 1921. 

« cf. 126 of 1925 of year 25. 

f Probably the earliest record of the new temple. Either Parantaka l 
or Vijayalaya. The earliest ascertainable inscriptions here are those of 
Parantaka* 

X Characters of a later time- SlL v. p, 377 n. 
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Year 9 .—Sholingur (NA.)—The king granted the revenue from a 
field called Vamsavari (Vamsavarijanitau-nrpad^yam) 
for the maintenance of a tank called Cola-varidlii 
on the bank of which the inscription is engraved on 
a rock. The execution of the grant was entrusted to 
the Ganga Prthivipafci II Hasfcimalla who was made 
Banadhiraja. Mentions battle of Vallala in which 
Prthivlpati distinguished himself. 

9 of 1896 ; EL iv. p. 221. 

Year 10 .—Karuitattdngudi (Tj.)—(Parakesari). 90 sheep by 
Madurantakan-Oandaradittan to Karundittai-gudi 
Mahadeva. 42 of 1897 ; SIL v. 1405. 

* Tiriivamattur (SA.)—Madiraibonda Parakesari. Land. 
Mentions the king’s other name, Sri Parantaka-deva, 
and an officer of his named Solasikhii-mam Pallava- 
raiyan. A case of diversion of charitable endowment 
from one purpose to another closely allied ; land set 
apart for the maintenance of a mahamdtra who took 
care of the elephant which carried the srlbali was 
now employed to sound a gong (Sendai koituvadacja ) 
as the old service had stopped. 423 of 1903. 


§L 


„ Tinwidaimarudur (Tj.)—Maduraikonda Parakesari. An 
endowment for the uvnccar. Mentions the agent 
of the Cola king in Kongu. t 258 of 1907, 

Year 11 —Pullamangai (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. Land to temple by 
assembly. 558 of 1921. 

„ Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. Gold, palangaau 

weighing 25 kalanju for lamp with Pati-pada- 
mulattar. 68 of 1895 ; SIL v. 020. 

„ Tiriccculturai (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. 30 pon by Cola 
queen Tribhuvana-niahadeviyar on behalf of her 
mother Nangujtiyar. 130 of 1931. 

# Text rends i padi{nala)vadu. 
f ARE, gives the date (30); but the text gives 10. 
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Year 12 ^Kllappahwur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Commander Nak- 
kan Rattan of Paradnr gave 90 sheep for lamp to 
Tirnvalandurai Mahadeva, to commemorate the victory 
of Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Amudantjanar when the 
Pandya king helped by the Ceylonese army attacked 
the Cola king at the battle of Vellur and died. 

251 of 1926. * 

„ Taklwlmn (NA.)—Maduraikonda. Agreement of the 
assembly of Tiruvuyal to measure out 1125 marakkSt 
of pancavara paddy due from the devadana village 
Parundur by the marakkal which would hold 7 nali 
and 1 uri by the R&jakesari-nali. 261 of 1921. 

>t Tirupparkkatjlal (NA.)—The Mahasabha including the 
members of the year of the Imdumbu^otta^kalanir 
and vada-kalani-vdnyarns^ the Bhattar and others 
order the acceptance by the eri-variyam of an endow¬ 
ment of 120 kalanju of 9^ mdri gold as the corpus 
from the interest on which were to be fed every Say 
four Brahman apurvins versed in the Veda in the Salai- 
mandapa built by the donor. This was instituted for 
the merit of four warriors ( Sevakar ) who died in a 
frontal attack (nerri senra) led by the donor, Sennip- 
peraraiyar, at Yelur on the occasion when the Pandyan 
and Ceylonese kings came and fought a deadly battle 
{asti-kadai 6eyda ndnru) with the Coja king (pern- 
Manatfiffctiy. 695 of 1904 ; SIL iii. 99* 


<§L 


Tiruvidaimarudur (T}.)- 
tions Taipusam. 


-Madiraikonda. 


Lamp. Men- 
248 of 1907. 


„ Ullaramerur (Ch.)—Madtraikon<Ja. Rules for elections 
to the vdriyam . Title Parantaka at end. 

2 of 1898 ; Studies vi. 

Year 13. — Tirukkalulckunram (Ch.)— (Vatttfluttii) Madiraikonda. 

A private gift of a lamp by Amurkkottafclu Karaik- 
kattiir Nedumarccattan Sennip-peraraiyan and his 


* This was the second war. Rajasimha was the name of the Pan<Jya 
king and VeJifir was apparently in the Pamjya country, cf, Udayehdiram plates 
of Ffthivlpati II, vv. 10-11 ARE, 1926 II16. 
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mother Koyinangai. The sabhaiyar to protect the 
charity. 168 of 1894 ; El. iii. p. 281. 


Mentions village Pariintaka-puram in Kongu-nadu. * 

290 of 1911. 

Tiruvaiydm (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp by 
queen Tribhu vana-mahadeviyar. 

242 of 1894 ; SII. v. 541. 

Uttaramerur (Oh.V—Madiraikonda. Revision of rules 
regarding elections to the vdriyam. Titles of the 
king: Viranarayana, Devendra, Cakravartin, Pandita- 
vatsalan, Kunjara-mallan and Surasuiamani. 

1 of 1898 ; Studies vi. 

Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Madiraikonda. Gold, 12^ kalanju, 
for lamp to Tiruppnlivanattu Mahadeva given to the 
sabha by a member of the ydlimganam of the village 
( iwur ). 87 of 1898 ; SIL vi. 372. 

—Erode (Coi.)—Madiraikonda. Agreement of the people 
of Elukarait-tiruvayppadi-nadn to pay certain taxes for 
the worship of Vennalkkutta-nayanar in the temple of 
Pallikondaiviir at irodu :—| panam on each kudi ; 
| each from bridegroom and bride in marriages; 
1 kunri and 1 manjddi of gold as Sudukattuppattam. 

167 of 1910. t 

Kdnclpuram (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. 270 sheep for three 
lamps for which three ulakleu of ghl had to be supplied 
every day by Candapariikrama ManjatJl and his descen¬ 
dants, on pain of a daily fine for default of 4| (?) at 
the dhanmdsana. There is also an undertaking to pay 
one manjddi of gold every day to the ruling king 
(anrddu TcSvukkii) if the charity fails ( \mnttil ). 

SII. i. 82 .1 


* This must have extended partly into Mysore country, cf. 28L of 1011, 
(Year 18) ; 457 of 1911 (Year 29) - ARE. 1912 II13. 

f Characters of a later time. Perhaps copy of a genuine record, cf. 258 
of 1907 (Yr. 10) and Patantaka records from Tiruccengoiju. ARE. 1911 II 20. 

X SII. i 83 is similar-180 sheep. 
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Year 15 .—Kudumiydmalai (Pd.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp 
at each of two temples. Mentions a person with the 
surname Arikulanta-vumna-Peraraiyan. 345 of 1304. 

n Kiiflumiyamalai (Pel.)—Madiraikonda. Gifts of gold 
for lamps, one each, in the temples of Tiramulatta- 
nattu-perumanadigal and Tirume^ali-perumanadigal 
by two persons, viz., one of the Pillaiyar Kodandar * 
madaippallip-pendir (7J- kalahju for nanddvilakku), 
and one woman engaged for making sandal (icindu) to 
the same prince (3 kcilanju for pagalvilakku ). 

347 of 1904; SIL iii. 101. 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Madiraikonda. Land to temples of 

Tirnppulivanam and Tulavarattali. The nr who sold 
the land and got its price, undertook themselves 
to perform the duties connected with the charity, 
though ordinarily the samvatsara-variyam did so. 

8 of 1898 5 SIL vi. 291. 

Year 15, day 55 .—Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Madiraikonda. Rules for 
testing gold (pon sarnahjasan-gdnbadarkku) by a com¬ 
mittee specially constituted by election for the purpose 
by order of the sabha. 12 of 1898 i SIL vi. 295. 

Year 16 .—BrahmadeSam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. The assembly 
Ahjastasam fixes the remuneration to the tank 
accountant. The korru was four ndli of paddy every 
day, and seven kalahju of pure gold every year, and a 
pair of cloths (< oraiiaikJmrai ). Each accountant had, 
while presenting the accounts every year, to undergo 
the ordeal of red-hot iron ( mala) ; if he passed the 
ordeal successfully, he got pddasesa ( ? quarter of the 
surplus) as bonus ; else he was fined 10 kalahju ; no 
corporal punishment was to be inflicted. 

226 of 1915. 

„ Kuthirniydmalcd (Pd,)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp by 

a native of Kodungolur in Malai-nadu. 351 of 1904. 

„ Tirundmanattur (SA.)—400 sheep for 4 lamps by the 
king’s son Kodandarama. 379 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 1009. 

* Same as Kodandarama of 318 of 1904, n-d. ARE. 1905. II. 9, 

Kodandarama Rajaditya, the eldest son of Parantaka. H. K. Sastrl, 
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Tinippiiram 1)iyctm (Tj.)—Macluraiy 
Seven cows for ghl by two persons. 


331 of 1927. 


Year 16, day 222 —Uttaramerur (Cli.)—Madiraikonda. Land 
bought from ryots by order of assembly for renewing 
and widening a road which, owing to a flood, had 
become uiftfc for use oven by cattle. The garden 
committee executed the order of the assembly. 

9 of 1898 ; STI. vi. 292. 

Year 17 .—Brahmadosam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 325 hull of 
land for offerings by Nalliilan-tJradimagan Attamntti. 

224 of 1915. 

„ Perangiyur (SA.)—Madiraikonda, Sale of land by 
sabha of Peringiir. 200 of 1906, 

„ Srlrangam (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Thirty pan by &em~ 
mai«pct0arak-kal for lamp, forty for camphor, and one 
for cotton wick ( panju-tiri ); and a silver lamp-stand 
( nilai-mfakku ). Tiruvaranga-sabha took charge of the 
endowments. 72 of 1892 ; SIL iv. 519. 

„ Tiruccennambundi (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 16 kalanjn 

gold for lamp by Gunavarx Suratongi, one of the retinue 
( paHvdram ) of Nambirattiyar Arumoli-nangai, the 
daughter of Paluvettaraiyar. 

299 of 1901; SIT vii, 520. 

„ Tiruppalanam , (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Gold by Kalian 
Accapidari of Kodumbahir. 140 of 1928, 




Tiruindaimarudur (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Paddy by 
inhabitants of Tiruvilai-nadu. 245 of 1907. 


Year 18 .—Pidlamangai (Tj.)—-Madiraikonda. Royal gift as 
kudi-nlkkiya-devadanam of five and odd veil of 
unalienated land yielding 500 kcilam of paddy and 
5 halanju of gold to Tivavalandnrai-Mahfuleva. 

555 of 1921. 

* Earliest mention of conquest of Ceylon so far known occurs only in year 
37. Perhaps this title was assumed after Velur and fully justified only later. 
ARE. 1927 II 10. 
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Year 18 .—TiUuisthanam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp. 

Mentions Kongap-pernvali. * 281 of 1911. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for a 

lamp by a merchant of Kumara-mattandapuram in 
Tenkari-Tiraimiir-nadn. 262 of 1907. 

Year 19 .—Ktlappaluvur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep with 

sabha of Simpaluviir. Lamp by Dandi Adigalar of 
Umbalappadi. 236 of 1926. 

„ Pallikonda (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Ardhamcmdapa of 
NaganathSsvara temple built by Karuvili Mu-ttaraiyar. 

476 of 1925. 

„ Pillaipdkkam (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. Regulations for 

election of members to the assembly by the wards of 
Ninravur in Palkimra-kottam. 176 of 1930. 

„ TaWwlam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 800 kadi of paddy 
left with Manayil-kottattu Tiruvuyal-purattup-pondaip- 
pakkattu sabha. Interest rate of 4 noli per kadi per 
annum yielding in all 100 kdcji ; the man who came 
to collect this interest was to be given two meals a day 
( ni§adam irandu iorii). 8 of 1897 ; SIP v. 1371„ 

f> Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp. 
Mentions Nambirattiyar K6kldlan(adigal). 

261 of 1907. 

n Vecfal (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Mentions Yinnagar Vayira- 
megan and a Kalainukka Dasapurlyan f of the Harita 
gotra and Apastamba sutra. 85 of 1908. 

Year 20 .—Tiruppalatturai (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. 20 kalanju 
gold for lamp by valavan tamakkai-yurmaiyajana 
Arifijigai Adittan. 255 of 1903 ; SII. viii. 648. 

„ Tiruvitjaimarudur (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Gold for 
green-gram offering. Forty kalanju deposited in 
parts with the sabha and rir of Tiraimur. 

201 of 1907. 

* cf. 290 of 1911 (Year 14) 

f cf. 129 of 1907 from Ko<Jumbalur (Vikramakesari). Melpacli bad a 
mat ha of Lakullsa Piisupatas, perhaps a branch of the KalTonukkas, at tho 
beginning of the 11th century A. D. ARE . 1909 II 37. 
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Year 20 .—Tintvorriyur (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. Mentions wife of 
Kerala Ku(ru)mban alias Parakesari Miivendavelar 
of Valadi-val-mangalam. 173 of 1912. * 

Year 21 .—Kamliyur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Thirty Imlanju gold 
by an inhabitant of Tahjavur, and fifteen kalanju by 
another for mid-day offerings, converted into land. 
The Tirukandiyur sabhai was in charge of the 
endowment. ’ * 14 of 1895 ; SIL v. 569. 

„ TakJcolam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Paddy and gold with 

Kayattur Orar of Tiruvnralpuram in Panma-nacln of 
Manayil-kottam. 12 of 1897 ; SIL v. 1375. 

Year 22 .—KUappahwur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep with 
sabha for lamp by Nandin-kadatti, a pend at (i of the 
vfyam of Q-andaradittar t of Taiijavur, 241 of 1926. 

„ Siddhalingamadam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Sale by the 
villagers (Or) of Marudur, to Iraiyankndi-kilavan, oj 
the right of taking water for irrigation to balippatti 
through the sluice of the tank in their village, for a 
specified sum of money. J 376 of 1909. 

,, Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp by 
a queen’s mother (Cola-madeviyar-tangal-acci) Perumal 
Tiruvarangi. 225 of 1894 ; SIL v. 524. 

Year 23 .—Ordmam § (SA.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 
by (people of) Tirumunaippadi. 744 of 1905. 

„ Oddantangal (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Land as eripalti for 

repairing breaches in the tank in Tiuladu. 

206 of 1921. 

w The records of this king at Tiruvorriyur range from years 20 to 38 and 
are perhaps the earliest Cola records in the Northern corner of the Tomjai- 
mancjalam, apparently not conquered by Sditya I (Rajak.) as no records of 
his are found there. ARE . 1913 II 18. 

t Second son of Parantaka I and author of a Tiruvnaippa\ already a grown 
up prince. ARE . 1926 II 16. 

X Text does not give the name of the person and the sale ; says simply 
1 imMkac-ctchikoduttom '. 

§ Called Parautaka-catm. in 193 of 1906. 
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Year 23 + l.—Takkolam (HA.)—Madiraikonda. 455 kaTanju of 
gold for a IcoTgai to tlie Timvnral-Mahadeva temple. 

251 of 1921. 

Year H.—Jamhai (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Mentions the building 
of a mant/apa at the town of Valaiyur by Viranarani- 
yar, queen of prince Gandaraditlar and daughter of 
Sdlamadeviyar; also endowment by Nagar attar in 
whose name the mandapa was built. 108 of 1906. 

„ Kvitdlam (Tin.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp by 

Pirantakan Uttamaslli. 446 of 1917. * 

„ Melappaluvur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Three forehead 
plates made of gold collected from several sources 
(palUaippm-md tandappon) by Kamakkodanar. An 
undertaking by the temple servants to bum two 
perpetual lamps in the temple with 180 sheep pur¬ 
chased out of 20 kaktnju realised from various sources 
in the 26th year of the king. 378 of 1924. 

„ Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Forty Ceylon 

kalanju t of gold equal to twenty pm for a lamp 
given by Pirantakan Arikulakesari. the king s son. 

25 of 1895 ; STL v. 582. 

„ TirukTttiiLivur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Land for lamp by 
Nakkaa Sandiradevi of the Jayabhimatali J at 
Taujavur. 38 of 1910 ; SIT. iii. 102. 

Tirumdainrnrudur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for 
lamp by a native of Anaimangalam in Pattinak- 
kurram. 259 of 1907. 


* This ant 4-4S of year (36) are the only two records of this king so far 
found in the Parj4ya country. 63 of 1905 from Anaimalai of year 33 still left 
it doubtful if his conquest extended beyond the capital and its outskirts. 
The conquest of the whole Pundya country is mentioned in the Udayendiram 
and TiruvSlang3<}u plates. Eight VatJdMtu records from KuttSIam (Tin.) are 
also naturally to be assigned to this king. ARE. 1918 II 22. 

t Text has : llakka(lan)ju. Ceylonese kalanju was 10 manjTidi, while the 
Tanjore one was 20.’ See'also 156 of 1395, ARE. 1895, paragraph 12. 

x cf. sn. ii. 66 P . 292 ; ARE. 1910 II 16 . 
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Year 24.— JJttaramerur (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. 12| halanju of 
gold for lamp by the son of one of the ydlungcinattdr. 
The eri-vdriyam of each year was to supervise the 
charity. 58 of 1898 ; SIT. vi. 341. 

„ Veppancjanh'i (NA.)—Madiraikonda. A grant of 1,000 
hull of land by the assembly of Kavaniir as erippafti. 

166 of 1921. 

Year 25 .--Brahmadesam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp. 

Ganapperumakka] to supervise. 222 of 1915. 

„ (Solar eclipse) BrahmadPAam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 
Fifteen halanju of gold for lamp by Kilinalldr 
Kilavan alias ^embiyan Kilarnattukkon of Kilinallur 
in Sola-nadu, The sabha and lir of Vadiyur agreed to 
supply the oil for the lamp. Mentions Vallavaraiyar. 

235 of 1915. 

„ Melappaluvur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Undertaking by the 

assembly of Uttamadani-catm. for the daily supply of 
gin for one lamp as interest on gold (9 kalahju-tip- 
pOkku iembon) received by them from the temple. 

359 of 1924. 

„ SiddhaUngamadam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Land for 
music thrice a day during worship. 387 of 1909. 

„ Tillaisthdnam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. An enquiry into 
temple affairs by royal writ; the Nagara-variyakkuttam 
has part in the enquiry; fine of 12 halanju is levied on 
some defaulters, and is used for making a pattam and 
for festival. 31 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 588. 

„ Tiruppurambiyam. (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep by 
the Nattu-manradigal for lamp. 345 of 1927. 

f , TiriwddiUnrai (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. 11 md of land for 
maintenance of pipers in the temple by Tirukkarrali- 
piccan * who is stated to have built the Gomuktisvara 

* 132 of 1925 (n-d.) is the name label of this person figured as worshipping 
ft linga on the S. wall of the temple. 
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temple at Tiruvadtdnrai. On receiving 1(J| Juddnju 
of gold, the assembly of Sin;anaiccur made the land tax- 
free. 126 of 1925. 

Year 26 .—Enimur (SA.)—Madiraikonda, 90 sheep for lamp by 
a lady. The sabha agree to see that the lamp is 
regularly maintained. 361 of 1913. 

, t Kandiyitr (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Land given in exchange 

for 10| halariju of gold endowed by Pillaiyar Paran- 
takan Uttamaaili for a lamp (pagalvilakku). The 
sabha of Tirnkkaiicjiyur made the exchange. 

19 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 575. 

„ Melnppahtvur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Gift of reclaimed 
land for lamp by Kadan Pudi, a native of Nelvayil 
(Nelvayil-udaiyan) in Migolai VLja-nadu. 

380 of 1924. 

„ Tiruccnttumi (Tj.)—Sheep for lamp by Nangiiri- 

nangai of Mayilarpil on behalf of her daughter Sola- 
sikhamaniyar, the queen of the Cola king. 

158 of 1931. 

„ Tvniwrriyur (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 
and one Ceylonese (/to) lamp-stand by a native of 
Sola-nadu, 184 of 1912. 

,, Tii'uimrriynr (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. A part (of Tiruvoyri- 
yur ?) called Sura-sulamanip * -perunderu. 

187 of 1912. 

„ Udayendirnm (NA.) — Madiraikonda. Resolution of 

sabhas of Kanjivayil alias Igal-mayai-mangalam and 
Udayacamlra-mangalam to live together as one village 
thereafter. SII. ii. p. 370; El. iii. p. 147. 

Year 27 .—Adigndi (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Land for lamp by a 
native of Anbil, a brahrnadeya in Kil-kuy.ru, a sub¬ 
division of Kilar-kuym, to the temple of Tiruvadigudi. 

106 of 1920. 

* Surname of Parantaka I ARE, 1913 II 18. 
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Year 27 TiUaisthanam (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Lamp by a 
merchant of the Manigramam of Adittapura in 
Tiruneyttanam. The gold given for the purpose was 
taken charge of by Paradaya-nakltau Srikandan. * 

33 of 1895; SII. v. 590. 

Tiruccengodu (Sm.)—Madiraikonda. Money for a lamp 
entrusted to the sabha of Tiruccengodu, while the 
people of the eighteen districts ( ncittdr ) were to protect 
the grant. 640 of 1905. 

I'iruvidcdmarudur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Land to main¬ 
tain a drummer ( u$ukkai-va§ippun ) who had to play 
on the udukkai thrice a day ( munru sandiyu?n). The 
land was given by an officer auditing temple affairs 
(.irikaryam ardykinra ), the sabha of Tiraimur, the 
nagarattar of Tiruvidairnarudil, the tirukkoyil-iKjaiyar 
and the pati-padamfilattar, assembled in the theatre 
(ndtaka-Sdlai). 157 of 1895 ; SII. v. 721. 

Tiruvikilur (Tj.)—-Madiraikonda. Provision for the 

supply of bathing water from the Kaveri to the deity. 
The village is called Avani-narayana-catm. alias Vem- 
barrur, a devaddna and brahmadeya on the northern 
bank. 35 of 1907. 

Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 
by Devan Kesari alias Kunjaramalla t Pallavaraiyan. 

167 of 1912. 

Year 28.— Erumur (SA.)—Madiraikonda. The srivimdna was 
built of stone and the gdpura with astaparivdra 
erected by Irungolan Kuna van Aparajitan ; 3J veil of 
land given by the same person with the permission of 
the king, ^olapperumal Parantaka-deva, to the temple 
of Sirutirukkoyil-bhatara at Ururnur, for tiruccennal, 
arcandbhbga and the maintenance of the drummers 
for Mbali. 384 of 1913. f 

• cf. 31 of 1895 of year 25. 
f A surname of the king, ARE . 1913 II 18. 

t 379, 381 and 382 with earlier regnal years in the same temple. Either 
the construction was finished earlier than year 28 or the earlier grants got 
engraved in that year after the completion of the work. ARE, 1914 II15. 
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Year 28 *—KUur (SA.)—Madiraikoijda. 100 sheep for lamp to 
Tirukkovalilr Tirunrattanattxip-periimaj by the queen 
Rajadeviyar Tesaclakld-pernriianar, daughter of Mila- 
dudaiyar Kayirur Perumanar. 

279 of 1902 ; EL vii. p. 141. 

Perii/a Varikkam (NA.) — Madiraikonda. 500 kuK of 
land by assembly to the wife and children of Sami- 
nayakkan, a hero who fell in a cattle raid in Varik- 
kiyam alias Oandiraditya-mangaJam, 

180 of 1921. 

Tirimdmanallur (SA.) — Madiraikonda. 90 sheep and an 
Itavilakku by Citrakomalam, a female servant (pariva- 
rattdl) of the queen Kokkikinadiga], mother of Raja- 
dittadeva, who * ordered the construction of the stone 
temple of Tiruttoiidlsvara (Bhaktajanesvara) at Tim- 
nfivalur in Tirumunaippacli. 

335 of 1902 i EL vii. p, 133. 

„ Tiruppahmam (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp, 
Mentions the queen of Solapperumanadigal, Seyabhu- 
vana Cintamaniyar of Kavirippumpafctinam. t 

137 of 1928. 

,, Veddranyam (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for a lamp 
by Arunidi-Kaliyan of Marudur, an officer of Srl-Para- 
kesari. 445 of 1904. 

Year 29 .—BairaJcftr (Mys.)— (Kanarese) Madiregonda. A memo¬ 
rial stone for a person who recovered the cows, slew 
and died. 457 of 1911; EC. x. Mb. 203. % 

„ BrahmadeSam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Gold diadem to 
god in charge of the ganappenmakka ] doing frrikdr- 
yam of Sri Pondaibhattarakar. 202 of 1915. 

* It is not clear if the mother or the son built the temple. See Venkayya 
AST. 1905-6 p. 180 nn. 7 and 8. 

t cf. 46 of 1923 (Yr. 34.) 

J Rice (p. Xxiv) says that this is an isolated instance of such an early 
Kan, Coja inscription and suspects a later date. But 290 and 281 of 1911 
(years 14 and 18) furnish evidence of Parantaka's sway in Kongu -ARE. 1912 
1113. And there is nothing against the genuineness of this record. H. K. Sastri. 
El, x. Additions etc. 
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Year 29.- 


-Ordmam (SA.)~~Madiraikonda. Gift of sheep for a 
lamp by Veljangumaran, a native of Nandikarai-puttur 
in Malai-nadu and general of prince Rajaditya, * to 
Sri~mulasthanattn>mahadeva of the SrI-Arruttali at 
Tirumxidiyiir. 739 of 1905 ; ASL 1905-6. p. 180. 

Ordmam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp by some servants 
( kdyirpillaiffal) of prince Rajaditya to the temple of 
Sri-Amittali Mahadeva. 745 of 1905. 

Ordmam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp by a servant of 
prince Rajaditya. 182 of 1906. 


KU-muttugiir (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Records death of 
Vadu-navaran Varadan Tandan in a cattle raid— (peru~ 
mdnadifcaldn MuMuttur toru holla mU}up-pattan). T 

1 of 1896 ; EL iv. pp. 178-9. 

Tiruccdnur (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp apparently by 
a native of Kodnngolur in Malai-nadu (Cranganore in 
Cochin ?). Tiruccanur is called Tiruccokunur twice, 
and its sabha mentioned. 260 of 1904. 

Tirundmanatlur (SA.)—Madnraikonda. 100 sheep for 
a lamp to the shrine of Agastyesvara by a physician of 
Pillaiyar Rajaditya. 325 of 1902 ; £77. vii. 954. 

Tirundmanallur (SA.)—Madnraikonda. Two lamps to 
Rajaditya Isvara and Agastyesvara by a servant of 
Riijadityadeva. Also twenty sheep for offerings at 
ardhayama. 347 of 1902 ; £77. vii. 977. 

Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. Thirty katanju of 
urJcarccemmai-pon for lamp to Mahadeva by Iravi 
Nili, daughter of Vijayaraga-deva, t the Keralaraja. 
The amount was apparently invested on a field in Tim- 


* cf. 735 of year 36. 

t Portrait of warrior. Palaeogr. same as Tirukkalukkunram inscription 
(168 of 1894) of year 13. The raid was by the W. Ganga king. {ARE, 
1896 paragraph 6.) 

X Perhaps the son or brother and successor of Sthanu Ravi, if at all he 
was an actual ruler of the Cera country. H. K. Sastri. 
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vomyvir which yielded an annual interest of 4| 
kalanju at the rate of 3 manjafji per kalariju. 

169 of 1912 ; SIL iii. 103. 

Year 29-~Tiruvorr‘iyur (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. Gold, urkarccem- 
mai 40 kalcinju, for feeding a learned Brahman by a 
native of EttiyFikuricci in Pandi-nadu who had 
accepted service in the temple ( karmiydy-vandu ). 

182 of 1912. 

Year 80 —Kumaramangalam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Death of 
Manukulan Singaperuman in a cattle raid ( erumait- 
torn) after recovery of the cattle. 186 of 1921. 

„ Tirvppalgnam (T j.)—Madiraikonda. Gold by Kari- 
Accan of Ayirattaji in Kilar-ku,rram and the merchants 
of the village for burning lamps in the temple. 

164 of 1928. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)—Madiraikonda. Sixty kalanju gold 

for two lamps by Kodandaraman, eldest son * of the 
Cola king Parakesari. Part of it, thirty kalariju, was 
perhaps borrowed on interest in the 35th year of the 
king by the uv of Vellivayil at the rate ot 3 ‘Miinyadi 
per kalahju per annum (15%) with the undertaking to 
provide two meals a day for the pei*son who went to 
collect the interest. 164 of 1912 ; STL iii. 105. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp by 
Arindigai Perumanar, son of Cola-pernmanadigai, to 
god Siva at Adhigrama. Thirty kalariju, f called 
niska in the Sanskrit part, formed the amount of 
the endowment. 170 of 1912 ; SLI. iii. 104. 

Year 31 —Ordmam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Gift of vessels by men 
who belonged to the (army) of prince Rajaditya-deva. 

187 of 1906. 

Kattamacci (C.)—Madiraikonda. Sale of land by 

villagers, (fir). 61 of 1907. 

* i. e. Rajaditya of the Leyden grant, cf. 230 of 1903 (Yr. 34) and 318 off 
1904 (n-d.) ARE. 1913 II18. 

4 Invariably about 80 grains—H. K. Sastri. 
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Year 31 .—Takkolam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Gold by queen of 
Govinda Yallavaraiyar and the daughter of the Cola 
king Parantaka-dovar for lamp in the Tiruvural- 
Mahadeva temple at Takkolam, which the residents 
of Sembulalai undertook to maintain. 

245 of 1921. 

„ Takkolam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Similar gift by queen 
Viramadevi, * the residents.of Oradagam agreeing to 
maintain the lamp. 246 of 1921. 

„ Takkolam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 
by a native of Tenur on the banks of the Yaigai in the 
Pandi-nadu. 248 of 1921. 

„ Tirukkolambiyur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Sale of land 

made tax-free by the assembly of Duvedimangalam, a 
brahmadeya in the same nddu as the temple, viz., 
Peravur. The standard for the gold was urlcarccem- 
mai. t 50 of 1925. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp by the 

Cola queen Arnudan Perral alias Pallavan Madeviyar 
of Kanattur in Umbala-nadu. 303 of 1906. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp by the 

queen Amani-madeviyar who came from Pandi-nadu. 

314 of 1906. 

„ Tirundmanallur (S A.)—Madiraikonda. 100 sheep for 

lamp by a servant ( dnai-a ]) of Rajaditya-dfva. 

330 of 1902 } STL vii. 959. 


„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Land by the nurse 
(Iddi) of the Cola king Parantaka. Mentions Karikala- 
karai among the boundaries. 

129 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 693. 

„ Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 96 sheep for lamp 
by Poriyaluman, brother-in-law of Irumukkaraiyar. 

134 of 1928. 

* Same as the queen mentioned in 245 of 1921. 

■f Wo have also*. palangTtsinotltitn oppcidn. cf, SII. iii p, 229, ARK. 
1925 II 10. 
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Year 31 .—Tirtwaiydru (Tj.)—Madiraikonda, Fire veli of land 
for feeding Sivayogins, given to Niyamadhanasvamiga/f 
sifsya-praBisya-'Vargattar by IrumadiBoJap-pallavaraiyan 
alias Nambau Aiyaradigal. 241 of 1894 ; SIL v. 540. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Silver lamp and 
land by the queen of the Cola king, Valavan-Madevi- 
yar, the daughter of Nimnayp-pacliyar. 

248 of 1894 ; SIL v. 547. 

Year 32 .—KiLiniittiigur (NA.)-~ Madiraikonda. Marks the spot 
where a tiger was killed by Kumaranandi Pulalappan 
of Yadagami-Mukkuttur. 

2 of 1896 ; EL hr. p. 179. * 

,, Tirimamanallur (SA.)—Madiraikonda. 100 sheep for a 
lamp to Tiruttonrisvara alias Rajaditya Isvara by a 
servant of prince Rajaditya-deva. 

326 of 1902; t SIL vii. 955. 

„ Tvruttani (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Land to Subralimanya 

temple apparently by one Parakesari Muttaraiyan. 

439 of 1905. t 

„ TirimUmilcdm (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Sheep for lamp. 

440 of 1908. § 

„ Uttitfclcatfi* (Ch.) — Madiraikonda. Construction of a 
tank. 347 of 1906. 

Year 33 —Anaimalai (Md.)— (Vatfeluttic). Madiraikonda. Re¬ 
cords the digging of a tank called Kaliyaneri after the 
donor Marudnradaiyan Arunidi-Kaliyan, an adigdri of 
the Cola king. Mentions the temple of Narasinga- 
perunotanadigal on the Tirnvanaimalai. 

63 of 1905 ; SIL hi. 106. 

# Palaeographically same as No. 1 of year 29. Theie is a bas-relief of a 

man fighting a tiger with his sword. 

t 328) 336, 348 are similar gifts of servants of R. if* the same place. 

X Said to be * apparently later than RSjaraja I,' but not explained how. 

ARE. 1906 II 21. 

§ On a pillar—of. 436 of 1908 of Parak, Year 6. ARE. 1909 II 35. 
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Year 33. 


-j Brahmadesam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Twelve kalanju 
of gold for a lamp by Alagasavma-kramavittan, son of 
K tidal Eilat* Manisivabhatfca Sarvakratukkal, one of the 
dhmganam of Rajarnalla-catin, 218 of 1915. 

Kavanur (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 400 KuH of land for 
lamp to Sri Karapurattu Perumal by a member of the 
dlunganam . 161 of 1921. * 

Ktlur (SA.)—Madiraikonda. 100 sheep for a lamp to 
Tirakkovalur Tiruviirattanafctu Mahfideva, by a Malai- 
yana-o.v.raiccevagan of the army of Pillaiyar Arikula- 
kesari. 280 of 1902 ; T EL .vii. p. 141. 

Tirimdmanallur ( SA.)—Madiraikonda. 100 sheep for 
lamp by a servant of Rajaditya’s Malaiyanaparivara* 

343 of 1902 ; STL vii 973. 

Uilaiydrgudi (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Three veil of land 
by Nandisirn ppiran alias Ananta-Vikramapperaraiyan, 
a mahdmatra, for feeding twenty-five Brahmans ; also 
gold for two perpetual lamps in the. temple at Tiru- 
anantisvaram. 539 of 1920. 


Year 34.— KOviladi —(Tj.) Gold, 10 kalanju , for lamp to Tirucca- 
daimndi Mahadeva, by wife of Yimalankusan 
Edarnikki, an inhabitant of Salakkiramam in the 
Pandya country. 287 of 1301. SIL vii. 507. 

„ Pidallur (Ch.)~~Madiraikonda. Ten kalanju of gold by 
the queen ^eyyabhuvana-cintamaniyar for lamp at 
the shrine of Sri-RFighava in the temple of Tiruva- 
yoddhi at Pulveliir in Eyirkottam 46 of 1923. 


„ Somur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Kerala palli (munT)ma(cliy 
kkirani(j'd)mi iduvitta padai. 

68 of 1890 ; STL iv, 392, 

„ Tiljaisthanam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 
by queen Mallllvarattu Nambirattiyar Tennavan- 
mahadeviyar alias Narayana Nanguri Nangaiyar, 

* Pillar bearing the inscription apparently brought from the neighbouring 
PerumsH temple. 

+ Engraved in continuation of 279 of Year 28. 
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called here Sola-pernmanadigal Mahadeviyar. 

44 of 1895 ; STL v. 601. 

Year 34 .—Timitani (NA.) — Madiraikonda. Land by the 


assembly. 449 of 1905. 

Tiruvaiyaru (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp by queen 
Oolasikhamani, who was Mayilappi. . ..Nanguri 


Nangaiyar magalar. * 22 6 of 1894 ; STL v. 525. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)— Madiraikonda. 9.6 sheep (navati 
in Sans, part) for lamp by Mayan Paramesvaran alias 
Sembiyan Soli ya-yaraiyan of Sirakulattur, * who 
■ captured Sitpuli, t destroyed Nelliir, and on returning 
from there, made a grant to the temple of Mahadeva 
at Tiruvorriyur.’ ( &ltpu]iyai-ye,nndu NelluralUlu 
mlntlu poduginmn). The donor is called VIrakirti 
in the Sanskrit verse at the beginning. 

160 of 1912 ; STL iii. 108. 

„ T'ondamdndd (0.) — Madiraikonda. Gold for feeding 

1,000 Brahmans on certain festival days. Mentions 
temple of Kodandaramesvara alias Adityesvara 1 and 
a certain Pallippadaiyndaiya Vaglsvara-pandita- 

bhattara. ” 230 of 1903. 

n Uyyalckondan Timmalai (Tri.)—Madiraikomja. 90 

sheep for lamp to Tirukkaykudi-Paramesvara of Nandi- 
panmamangalam, a bralmiadeyu on the southern bank, 
by Pirantakan Madevadigalar, the wife of Pirantakan 
Gandaradittadevar § and the daughter of Malaperumal. 

96 of 1892 ; STL ii. 75 ; iv. 543. 

* cf. 44 of 1895 above (same year). 

f He must have been the E. Cajukya Bhlina }I or one of his subordinates. 
ARE. 1913, II 18. Perhaps a later member of tlie Nisada dynasty to which 
Pith ivi Vyaghra, the enemy of Udayacandra, belonged. H. K. Sastri. cf. 23b 
of 1912 n-d* 

t Venkayya thought that this name was connected with Rajaditya (or 
Gan^iraditya). 164 of 1912 (Yr. 30) makes it clear that Rajaditya had 
the* title K5dan<Jarama* But Adilya died at Ton4atnana[rur and the temple may 
have taken its*name from him. He might have had the surname Kodancjaraina* 
H. K. Sastri SIL iii. 105 iU 164 of 1912. 

§ The author of the Ti mvuaippa-\\ ultzsch , SIL ii. p. 374, contra 
Venkayya on 222 of 1903 of Rajak. Yr. 4. 
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Year 35 .—Emapperur (SA.)—Madiraikoncla. Land by a Brahman 
for a flower-garden to supply daily a garland six spans 
long to the deity. 527 of 1921. * 

,, Takkolam (NA,)—Madiraikonda. Sale of land, house 
sites and certain privileges by the headman of Pasali 
in Pfisfvli-nadu to residents of Anaikaraipudnr in con¬ 
sideration of their maintaining a sacred lamp in the 
temple of Tirnvural Mahadeva. 254 of 1921. 

„ Tirimamanattur (SA.)—Madiraikonda. 100 sheep for 
lamp by a servant of prince Rajiiditya. 

329 of 1902 ; STL vii. 958. 


Tiruvdduturai (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Remission of taxes 
on land purchased for the temple by Randan Sattan of 
Nerkuppni in Tanjavur kurmm, by the assembly of 
Sin'ftnaicciir for money received from the donor at the 
rate of 1^ katanja per md. This and another piece 
of land got from the same assembly by Tirukkavra! i- 
piccan (122 of Year 38) were for the maintenance of 
servants who blew the conch and horn, held the 
parasol ( vitdnam ) and looked after the flower-garden. 

125 of 1925. 

Tiruvdduturai (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Fourteen veli of 
land bought from the Tiraimtir sabhii and the Tiru- 
vidaimarudil nagarattar. Mentions Palangaviri among 
boundaries. 149 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 713. 

Tiruvorriynr (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. Fifty kalcmju of 
gold for feeding two Mahavratis every day, by Iladaip- 
peraraiyan alias Solasikhamani t -Pallavaraiyau. 

168 of 1912. 


Year 35 + l.—Tillaisthanam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 25 Tcalaniu 
gold for lamp deposited with the Pati-padamiilattar. 
Another gift of 15 pon for tiruvamidu to Ivalangiic- 
cudar-nitta-bhujaga. 43 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 600, 

* Text gives date 34. 

f 1 Surname of Parantalca. ARE. 1913 II 18, 


55 
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Year 36— Qramam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Records that Vellan- 
gumaran, the Kerala general of prince Rajaditya, son 
of Mudhurantaka, built of Stone a Biva temple 
(Ar rut tali-Mahadeva) at Manligrama, i.e., Mudiyur 
on the Pennai river. The record is dated Kali 4044 
and Kali day 1,47(70)37 corresponding to 14th 
January, Saturday, 943 A. D. 

735 of 1905; ASI. 1905-6 pp. 182-3 ; 

EL viii. p. 261* 

„ Klkippahwur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Agreement by three 
servants of the temple to put up two picotahs (ettam) 
for water for bathing the god and for the flower- 
garden for money received. 218 of 1926. 

, r Kuttdlam (Tin,)—( Va(telult.u ). Madiraikonda. Two 

lamps by the headman of KilinaJlur. 

448 of 1917. 

„ Tiruvdtfiitnrai (Tj.) —Madiraikonda. Land, after pur¬ 
chase (tax-free) from the assemblies of Siru-puliyur 
and Sirranaicciir, for the maintenance of two hymn ere, 
two gardeners, and two maid-servants for gathering 
flowers for garlands, for offerings in the temple, and 
for feeding, under the supervision of the donor’s des¬ 
cendants, the Bivayogins and the Mahesvaras on the 
seven festival days beginning with the asterism Mula. 
Mentions Madapati often. Ill of 1925. 

tr TWaverximhur (Tri.)— Madiraikonda. Sale of land by 
the Perungtiri-mahasabha of the brahmadeyd Srikan- 
tha-catm., for “ tippoJckiic-cemlwi halanjil peritu nrai- 
yum tulaiyum vahwddadu iv vur-ddu hallcir-hondcs 
pon padinamgaljGifhjit ” and another 15 hahwju for 
iraih&vaLdravyam on the same land, 

100 of 1892 ; SIL iv. 547. 

Year 37 .~~Brahmad$&am (.N A.)—Madiraikonda. 14| katanju gold 
for lamp by one of the dlunyanattar of Rajamalla- 
catm. in Tiruvegambapuram. 217 of 1915, 
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Year 37 ,—Lalgiidi (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Land for two Brahmans * 
chanting the Tiruppadiyam thrice every day in the 
temple of Tiruttavattuyai Mahadeva. 99 of 1929. 

„ Kancipnram (Ch.)—Madiraikonda. Sale of lands in 

Kannamangalam to the temple of Anantanarayana- 
Paramasvamin of Kaccippedu who was pleased to lie 
on his serpent couch in the Tiruvehka (the Vegavatl 
river) ( Tirnvelfrka-aiTMi-Mtfandariilina^ by some 
private persons of the same village for 367 kalanju 
gold. 21 of 1921. t 

,, KMappaluvar (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 

by Manarkudi, a ganatldn of Munpalai in the Milalailt- 
kurram in Fandi-nadu. 230 of 1926. 

„ bYlnivasanattur (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for a lamp, 

a copper water pot, a lamp stand and a silver tray. 

589 of 1904. 

„ TiruccmgMa (Sm.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp. 

632 of 1905. t 

„ Tiruvellarai (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for feeding a 

Brahman versed in the Veda. 86 of 1910. 

„ Tiruvi^aiw,a‘nidur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Land for lamp 
by a merchant of Mayilappil in Puliydr-kottam. 

147 of 1895 ; SIL v. 711. 

„ Tiruvulaimarudur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Mentions a 

certain Kavaramoli-Madevan alias Tondaradippodi. 

207 of 1907. 

„ UijanjargiiiU (SA.)—Madurai yum llarnum-konda. Money 

(90 ham) by a woman-servant of the temple kitchen 
for feeding three persons ©very day. 

553 of 1920. 

* contra Sudra oduYars doing this now. ARE. 1929II 25. 104 of 1929 

(Rajak. Yr, 3.) is a gift supplementing this endowment. 

t Palaeography two centuries later. Perhaps copy of an old record. 
Recalls story of Visnu saving a sacrifice by stopping Sarasvati who took the 
shape of a stream. ARE, 1921 II 25. Tiruccandctviruttam 63, 64. 

X Proof of Kongu conquest ARE, 1906 II 21. 


<SL 
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Year 37 .—Udaiydrgiidi (SA.)— Maduraikomla. 96 sheep for 
lamp. Mentions Karpagaiadirae-eeri and v&riganiityitfa 
manrddikkalanaiyom . i" 7 of 1920. 

yy Ukkal (N A.)—Madiraikonda. Gift of village of Sodi- 

yambakkam, to the north of Ukkal, as a devabhoga by 
the assembly of Ukkal for various items of expenses 
detailed, with the remission of vetti, vedilai and 
vatakkdyiLamy the right to punish the crimes and sins of 
the villagers being also vested in the temple : * * * § ivvurk - 
kudigalaikdmrrandom-m devarey dandit- 

tibkkolvar-agmnmi' * 

30 of 1893 ; STI. hi. 12,. 

Year 38 .—Alambdkkam (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. f Land. Danti- 
varma-mangalam a brahmadeya on the north bank (of 
the Kaveri), 714 of 1909a 

t r Anandamangalam (Ch.)—Madiraikonda* Five kalanjw 

of gold for feeding one devotee (adiydr) in the Jinn- 
girippalli by Vardhamanap-periyadigal, a disciple of 

' 430 of 1922. J 

250 of 1911. 
270 of 1923. 


Y inai y abha- sura-Kura vadigal. 

Year 38. §—Kurribakonam (Tj.)—Madiraikonda.. 

Pantild'mvddai (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 

„ PiUaippdJckam (Ch.)—Maduraiyum 

Lamp. 


Ilamum-konda. 
170 of 1930. 


Srmivdsanallur (Tri.) — Maduraiyum llamum-konda. % 
Sale of land for lamp by Mulaparudai, 605 of 1904. 


* Jn add . and corr . to 6’//. iii. kurradDsam is explained as * fine imposed 
on persons for defaults’, and manrupTldu as * a similar fine imposed by the* 
village assembly*. The translation of Hultzscli is as given above. 

*f No reference to taking of Ceylon in year 37. ARE. 1910 II16. 

1 Engraved on a boulder with three groups of Jaina figures carved in a 
line— ARE. 1923 II, 113. 

§ From here all dated inscriptions are noted with the titles of the king. 

H Not in the text, which only gives the title Parakesari, 
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Year 38.— Snranyam (Tri.)—• Madiraikonda. One hundred 
kalanju gold for Sahasradhiira to Ranganatha. 

71 of 1892 ; SII. iv. 518. 

„ TirukkudiMval (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. Land and gold 
for offerings in the temple. 15 of 1931. 

„ Tirunamanallur (SA.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for 

lamp by a merchant. 342 of 1902 ; SII. vii. 972. 

„ Tiruvadi (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp. 362 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvdtjtitiirai (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Sale of land to 
temple by assembly of Sirranaiccur for money paid on 
account of the temple by Tirukkarrali-piccan. 

122 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvcuialurai (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Remission of taxes 
on the lands of the temple by the assembly of Sin.'u- 
naiccur for money received by them from Tirukkarrali- 
piccan. 142 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvad'uturai (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Five hundred 

kalanju of gold by Parantaka-devar for constructing 
the temple with stone from kudappadai upwards. 

143 of 1925. 

„ Tinividaimarudur (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Mentions 
Immadi Sola Pallavaraiyan and the Palangaviri- 

nlrodukal. 195 of 1907. 

„ Tinmtjaimarudur (Tj.) — Madiraikonda. Lamp for 
merit of Arinjiyaippirabtiyar, 252 of 1907. 




Tinmlimttalai (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 441 of 1908. 

Udaiyarc/udi (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp by 
Nili, daughter of Kesava Bhatta and wife of Ravidasa 
Kramavittan of Sri Kamubac-ceri Papanac-cevi, a 
hamlet of Viranarayana-catm. Ten kalanju with 

Vadakkilseri-Sankarappadi- 547 of 1920. 

Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for lamp by a 
native of Mala-nadu. 596 of 1920. 
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Year 38 ..—Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Three veliot land 
for feeding 25 Brahmans in temple. The king remittee! 
the taxes on this land-. Tennavan Yilupperaraiyan* 
called ‘ nammaganar ’ by the king; had built a hall in 
which the assembly met. 604 of 1920. 

„ Vilappakknm (NA.)—Madiraikonda. The sinking of a> 
well, by a female disciple of Aristanemi-piclaran of 
Tiruppanmalai. * The * twenty-four ’ of the fir to 
protect the charity,, a penpalli. 

53 of 1900 ; STL vii. 56. 

Year 39 .—Grdmam (SA.)—Madiraikopda, .192 of 1906. 

M Tiruklmlavur (Tj.)—Madnraikonda Parakesari who also 
took ilam. Laud by a servant (pendatti) of queen 
Yillavan. Madeviyar, The paraded of Karugavfir 
near Tirukkudamukkil, a devaddna in Vadagarai 
Pambur-nadu, get the money, take charge of the land 
and make it tax-free ; also, agree to pay a fine of 100* 
kalahju for default as a body and 50 as individuals. 
Cultivation rights mentioned. 

37' of 1910; SIT. hi. 110. 

„ Tirnmdlpuram (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 96 sheep for a 
lamp. 302 of 1906.. 

„ Tirumdlpureim (NA.)—Madiraiyum framum-konda. Sale 

of land. . 341 of 1906. 

Tintndmanallnr (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Lamp by a 
servant of prince Rapidity a. 

351 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 981. 

„ Tinmanmnallur (SA.)—Madnraiyiim Ilamnm-konda* 

One hundred sheep for lamp by Mahadevadiga], a 
queen of prince Rajaditya-deva and daughter of 
Iladarayaiv for the merit of her elder brother Araiyar 
RajMittan Pngalippar-gandan. 

363 of 1902 yEI. viLp. 134. t 

* Another name for Paucapuntjavamalai, a Jaincv centre from the Pallava 
period to that of Rajaraja I. ARE. 1900, paragraph 16. 

t Hultzsch says that Ipujarayar was a title borne by a line of local chiefs 
which included Vira Co<Ja, son of Pugajvippavarganda, perhaps the same as 
the elder brother Rajadittan of this record. See also El. iv. p. 139 
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Year 


39 .—Tirundmanallur (SA.) 
Lamp. 


Maduraiynm Ilamum-konda. 
367 of 1902 ; SIL vii 997. 


Tiruvdduturai (Tj.)—Maduraiynm Ilamum-konda. Pro¬ 
vision by Karrali Piccan and the devakanmis of the 
temple for expenses on sankranti days and special 
bath on the two ayanasankrantis, by purchase of 3 ma 
of land for 8 kalanju received from Kannipuliyur 
Nakkan of Talikkadambur in Kar-nadu, on the north 
bank. 140 of 1925. 

Timvaiydm (Tj.)—Maduraiynm Ilamum-konda. Lamp. 

233 of 1894 ; SIL v. 532. 


Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. 


143 of 1918. 


Year 


<SL 


Tiruvettarai (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. Gold for feeding two 
Brahmans versed in the Veda. 513 of 1905. 

40 .—Allur (Tri.)—Maduraiynm Ilamum-konda. Land. 

384 of 1903. 

Brahmadekim (NA.)—Maduraiynm Ilamum-konda. 

225 of 19.15. 

Kumbakonam (Tj) — Maduraiyum (Ilamum)konda. 
Sheep for lamp. 235 of 1911. 

Kumbakvnam (Tj.) — Maduraiyum (Ilamum)konda. Two 
lamps to Suryadevar and other gifts. 253 of 1911. 

Kuram (Ch.) — Madiraikond-Ilam-pugunda. Astrono¬ 
mical data corresponding to Saturday, 25th July 
946 A.D. (Kielhorn). Sabha of Kuram met at night 
and made a vyavasthd. 

34 of 1900 ; SII. vii. 35 ; EL vii. p. 1. 

Melappaluvur (Tri) —Madiraikonda. Reclaimed land, by 
purchase, for lamps. 386 of 1924. 

Paluvur (Tri.) — Maduraiyum Ilamum-konda. Gold, 30 
kalanju, for lamp to Paramesvara by queen Adittan 
Karrali Piratti *. Mentions vitj&lvidugukal. 

353 of 1918. 


Till now unknown. ARE. 1919 U 9. 
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Year 40. —tfrimnyam (Tri.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. 

845 of 1918. 

n Suclndrnm (Tv.)— (Vottetutht )—Maduraiyum llamum- 

konda. 1(K) sheep to Paradaiccavaiyar for two lamps 
in two shrines in the Tiruccivindiram temple by a 
merchant of Karavandapuram in Kalakkudi-niidu. 

82 of 1896 i EI. v. p. 48. 

„ Tirumdtpwram (N A.)— Maduraiyum llamum-konda. 

Land, for lamp. 310 of 1906. 

Tinmiiyaru (Tj.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. 

232 of 1894 ; STL v. 531. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—Maduraikonda. Land for feeding a 
Brahman sumptuously every day in the Tiruvaiyar- 
odaiyar temple by queen Arinjigai, daughter of 
Iladarayar. 144 of 1918. 

„ Timvellcircti (Tri.)—Madiraikonda. 520 of 1905. 

Year 41_ Alliir (Tri.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Provision for 

singing Tiruppadiyam hymns every day. 

373 of 1903.. 

Qrdmnm (SA.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Lamp. 

184 of 1906. 

Kiloidi (NA.)—Maduraiyum flamum-kontla. Land by 
purchase for upkeep of tank at Ivilai-vali in Valla- 
nadu, a sub-division of Damar-kdttam. 

149 of 1916. 

Laltjudi (Tri.)— Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Land for 
offerings. 88 of 1892 ; STI. iv. 535. 

„ IMcjudi (Tri.)— Maduraikonda. Land for lamp. 

108 of 1929. 

„ Tirumalpunim (NA.)— Madiraiyum llamum-konda. 

Sheep for lamp Ivy ITivan MSran of Nediyatali in 
Eodungoliir in Malai-nadu. 313 of 1906. 

TirievdmMlur (SA.)— Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Gold 
for lamp. 419 of 1903. 
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Year 41,—TiruvikiKir (Tj.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Gold 
for lamp. 23 0 f 1907 , 

„ Timvikdur (Tj .)—Maduraiyum Ilammn-konda. 

328 of 1907. 

Year 8 + 37 —Tiruwnkadu (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. Land for offer¬ 
ings to Tiruvenkattu-perumal by a native of Kodun- 
goldr in Malai-nadu. Mentions gosdlai. 

465 of 1918. 

Year 4(6) *—Kandiyur (Tj.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Land. 

15 of 1895 ; 811. v. 570. 

„ Tiruccattumi (TJ.) —Lamp. Mentions Trailokya Maha- 

doviyar. 135 of 1931. 

The regnal year is lost or uncertain in the following :— 

Ally,? (Tri.)—Maduraiyum llamum-konda. Waste land, 
never known to have been under the plough, reclaim¬ 
ed and given to aradhik/cum, yogiydr. 385 of 1903. 

Bruhmadteam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. Twenty kalanju 
of gold for lamp by Solasikhamani Pallavaraiyan of 
Nelveli in Inga-nadu. The eri-vdriyap-perumakkal 
were in charge of this gift. 213 0 f 1915. 

Qramam (SA.)—Madiraikonda. Gold, 10 kalanju , for 
lamp, by a native of Kottaru. Sabha of Tirumudiyur 
in charge. 740 of 1905. 

Kiilanjur (NA.)—Year 4. Maduraiyum llamum-konda. 
Land for daily offerings by the assembly of Kalanjur. 

189 of 1921. 


<SL 


Kdficlpuram (Cli.)—(Floor of the Rajasimhes vara temple). 
Madiraikonda. Mentions Tirukkarrali-unnaligai. 

srr. i. 145 . 

Kudumiydmalai (Pd.)—Madiraikonda. The king is also 
called Sola-perumanadigal and Sri Pirfmtakar. Gold 
for a lamp by his son Sri (Ko)dandaraman. t 

318 of 1904. 

• The figure' is clear on tire stone SI/, v p. 226 n. 
f 230 of 1903 of year 34. ARE. 1905, II. 9. 
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Kumlyahonam (TJ.)—Madiraikonda. Sale of land by 
assembly, Mulaparudaip-jperumakkal, for feeding two 
persons in a temple. Mentions Ayirattali in Kilar- 
kirrram, a snb-division of Ten(karai)-n mlu and 
abhisekadaksinai . 249 of 1911* 

Nangavaram (Tri.)—Madirai-konda. Mentions Arinjigai- 
catm. and a Pidari temple called Kfdabhatari alias 
Sattannr-nangai. 345 of 1903. 

tiendalai (Tj.)—Madaraiyum ilamnm-konda. Land for 
offerings under protection of the sabha and the pan- 
mahesvarar. 14 of 1899 ; STL vi. 450. 

Takkolam (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for a lamp 
by a servant of Madhuraniaka Palla varaiyar. 

253 of 1921. 


Tirwnalpuram (NA.)—Madiraikonda. 
by prince Parantakan Uttamasili. * 


Gold for lamp 
301 of 1906. 


Tiruvitfaimarudur (Tj.)— Parakesari. Purchase of land 
with gold granted for a lamp by Pillaiyar Uttama¬ 
sili yar. Mentions Mahendra-mangalara and nattu- 
vaykkal. 1^6 

Tiruvi&alur (Tj.)—Madiraikonda. 90 sheep for lamp 
by. . * .nattuk-kaman-Iyakkanar T-parivarattu Isakka* 
nayya Nangai. 29 of 1907 J ; SII. iii. 107* 


<SL 


* Was Uttamasili-catm. in Pifnflyakulas’ani-vala-nadu (5//. ii p. 229) the 
same as Uttamasili in Hie Trichi Taluq and called after this prince? ARE. 
1907 II 31. 

t Apparently a member of the royal family, not mentioned elsewhere. 

H. K. Sastri. 

% Treated as of year 3 and as the earliest reference to the conquest of 
Madura In ARE. 1907 II 32. But the date of this record is doubtful. The 
year may have been two figures of which the first is built in, and might be 

I, 2, or 3. SII. iii p. 242, «. 2. 
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fe. 868 Bag ah (Bel.)—Katyera of the Cajnkya family was 
governing the Kogali 500 and the Ma-siyavadi 140. 

75 of 1904. 

S. 871 —dfiZapuram (NA.)—Year two, perhaps of Rajaditya, 
acx> A. D. 948 (Hultzsch), in which Cakravarti- 
Kannaradeva overthrew Rajaditya and entered the 
Tondai-mamjalam, * Construction of a pond called 
KaUinangai-kuIam, so called after a woman who died 
at Arungunjram. She was the daughter of Attimallan 
alias Kamiaradeva-piritivi-gangaraiyar. 

428 of 1902; EL vii. p. 194. 


The following inscriptions contain the description Kacciyum - 
Tanjaiyum-konda Kannaradeva 

Year 5 .—Siddhalingamadam (SA,)~Land for offerings by sabha 
of bralmadeyam Sirringur. 375 of 1909. t 

Year 15.— Kvram (Ch.)—Gift by a Kurattn Asiriyan. 

36 of 1900 ; SIT. vii. 37. 

Year 16.— Utckal (NA.)—The sabha met in the mukha-mandapa 
Bhuvanamanikka-Visnugrha, apparently to effect the 
sale, on conditions, of a part of the common lands of 
the village to some persons. A curious clause forbids 
any one to set up a prior claim to this land by the 
production of title-deeds or other evidence. 

Sir. iii. 7. 

Year 17.— Tir 11 kkalukkunram (Ch.)—Lamp by Ivaraiyudaiyan 
Baladevan alias Parantakap-peraraiyan. 

169 of 1894 ; EL iii. p. 284. 

Year 18.— Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—Opens with a Sanskrit verse men¬ 
tioning Caturanana’s place in the matha getting the 

* The Atakfir inscription dates this event in £. 872 current, A, D. 949- 

50. El. vi. p. 51. 

t Spurious - p. 158, ante . 
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gift. Thirty kalanjii of urkarc-cernmai-pon for lamp 
by the son of a merchant of Manyakheta, in the camp 
(katalca) of the Vallabha king, deposited with the 
residents of Serruppedn (Chetput). 177 of 1912. * 

Year IS.—Uttaramerur (Ch.)—12| Tcalanju gold for lamp with 
the hr, the samvatsara-variyam being responsible for 
its proper maintenance. 89 of 1898 ; SIT vi. 374. 

Year VT—Tiriikkahikkunram (Ch.)—A person constructs an 
amhalam, buys some land from one Isana &iva alias 
Nakkatfi-bhattan which he endowed as ambalappuram 
for supply of water and fire {tannlr-aAI,uvadarlwm 
akkini- y uhivadarkum). The sabha made this land 
tax-free after collecting a lump sum ( irai-dravyam > 
from him. 170 of 1894 ; PIT, iii. p. 285. 

„ Tinmalai (NA.)—Lamp to the yaksa on the Tiru- 
malai at Vaigarur by a servant of Gangamadevi, queen 
of Kannaradeva-prtigangaraiyar. 65 of 190 1 . 

,, Tirunamanallur (SA.)—90 Sheep for lamp. 

354 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 984. 

„ Tirunamanallur (SA.)—90 sheep for lamp. 

366 of 1902 ; SIT vii. 996. 

Year 20 .—Tiruvorriyur (Ch,)—One hundred niskm of pure gold 
by Caturanana Pandita, pupil of Nirafijana-guru, for 
halt in temple. An account of the career of the 
Pandita given in the grantha part. Favourite of the 
Vallabha king. 181 of 1912. 

Year 22 .—Tiruvornyur (Ch.)—Gold, urkarc-cemmai 30 kalanju , 
for lamp by the mother of the Vallabha king hannara- 
deva. Perpetual interest 15%. 179 of 1912. 

Year 23, day 296.— Utlararmrur (Ch.)—Mahasabha records that 
all the revenues which were due from Ujliyur to the 
iir were made over to Isvara-bhattara of 1 iruvull i- 
yur for providing music thrice a day for irlbati. The 
Ulliyur people were granted sole right of managing 

* cf. SI. iv. i>. 281. 
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tlxe temple without interference from any external 
authority {epperppatta-kdvurfy pugapperadadagaviim). 

41 of 1898 ; S1L vi. 324. 

Year 25.— Uttaramerur (Ch.)—A resolution of the village 
assembly relating to the levy and proper collection 
of fines- 77 of 1898 ; STL vi. 362. 

Year 27.— TakkSlam (NA.)—Sheep for lamp. 

2 of .1897 ; SIL v. 1365. 

„ T'iruvottur (NA.)—50 Sheep by Kodanda-manradi for 
a pctgal-vUalcku. 101 of 1900 ; SIL vii. 111. 

Year 28 .—Kdvcinur (NA.)—A vycivasthai by assembly of Kavanur 
that seller and purchaser, and mortgagor and mort¬ 
gagee of lands must be of the same community in 
case of lands being gifts to gods, physicians and 
ajlvakas. 159 of 1921. 

(n-d.)— Doddasivara (Mys.) (Kan.). King’s encampment at 
Melpadi after defeating and killing the Cola king. 

112 of 1899. 

„ Ktlur (SA.)—Gift of Vaidumba Maharaja Sri Vikra- 
maditya ruling Mala<Ju, Vanakoppadi, Singapura-nadu 
and Venkunja-kottam. 16 of 1905. 

The following inscriptions mention only Kannaradeva with¬ 
out any title :— 

Year 16 .—Tiruvadi (NA.)—96 sheep for lamp to Govindavinnagar 
in Adbiraja-mangalyapura, by Kaliyan Manyadi Aiyan 
alias Rajaditta Pallavaraiyar who had the kdni of 
SembiVrk-kottam. 28 of 1903 ; SIL viii. 300. 

Year 17.— Tirundmanallur (SA.)—10 kalanju of gold for a lamp 
by Narasimbavarman of the Malayakula. The sabha 
and ur of Sevalai in Vennainalhir-na<Ri undertake 
to supply every year 100 ndU of ghijKy mahadevi 
measure. The expression Sevalai-sahhai-urom, is also 
used. 362 of 1902 ; EL vii. pp, 135-6. 
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Year 18— Siddlicdingmnmiarn (SA.)—Land in Kodiyiir by assemb¬ 
ly of ^irringur to a dancing woman (Tiruppulippa- 
gavar nirutta-vitauki) and her descendants for danc¬ 
ing before god during procession. 370 of 1909. 

Year* 19— Kilur (SA.)—Fragment. Mentions sabha of Nittavinoda- 
catm. on the north bank of the Pennai in Yanakop- 
pacii. 269 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 898. 

Year 20— Kilur (SA.)—Gold, 15 Jtalanju, with nagaram of 
Tirukkovalur for a lamp. 232 of 1902 ; SIT vii. 859. 

Year 21— Kilur (SA.)—Land purchased from sabha of Tirukko- 
valur and given to T i r 11 v i ra 11 an anui d ai y a Peruman- 
adigaj by Vaidunaba Maharajan Sandayan Tiruvaiyan. * 
268 of 1902 ; EI. vii. pp. 142-3. 

Year 22—Bahur (Pondicherry.)—Sale of land by sabha for 
bhattavrtti. 175 of 1902 ; STL vii. 802. 

„ Bahur (Pondicherry.)—Lamp. 

176 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 803. 

„ Bahur (Pondicherry.)—Sheep by manradis of Vakur- 
lnulu at the rate of one sheep while * ascending the 
haitii: 177 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 804. 

Year 23—Kilur (SA.)—90 sheep. 266 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 894. 

Year 24— Kilur (SA.)—2,304 sheep for 24 lamps by Vaidumba 
Malmrajar Tiravayaniir to Tiruvlrattanattajvar. 

267 of 19(12 ; EL vii. p. 144. 

„ Siddhaling(tma<}ct>m (SA.)—Gold for a gong and three 
trumpets to temple. *185 of 1909. 

Year 25— Gramam (SA.)—Gift by Yaidomba Maharaja Tiruvaiyan 
Sri Kantha. 743 of 1905. 

Year 26— Bahur (Pondicherry.)—Placing of four stones in the 
wall. 172 of 1902 •, SIL vii. 799. 

„ Jcmbai (SA.)—96 sheep for lamp and gold for offerings 
to Sfiryadeva in temple of Tirottantonyi-alvar at 
Valaiyur. 112 of 1906. 


* cl. 236-A of 1902 {SII. vii. 864) of Rajataja 27, which quotes this gift. 
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Year 26.—Kllur (SA.) — 100 sheep for lamp by Komalam, 
daughter of Yanavan Muvendavejan. 

270 of 1902 ; SII. vii. 899. 

„ Velar (NA.)—Land to Pannappesvara built by Pannap- 

pai on the Sudadu-parai-malai (‘ the hill of the 
gambling rock,’ now called Bavaji hill) by Nulumba 
Tribhuvanadlilra. 

10 of 1897 * SII. i. 51 ; EI. iv. pp. 81 ff. 

Year 27— Bahur (Pondicherry.)—Land for feeding two persons 
(183); and maintaining in the temple a Brahman 
versed in Yeda for worship and a man to supply water 
for the sacred bath (184). 

183, 184 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 810, 811. 

Year 28— Tirunamanallur (SA.)—Half-lamp. 

364 of 1902 ; SII. vii. 994. 


<SL 


The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following :— 

Kllur (SA.) — Gold, twenty Jcalanju, for snapana 
(bathing) to the god on every sankranti, by Vlrattan 
Viranaraniyar, the senior queen ( mutta-deviydr ) of 
Vaidumba Maharaja Tiruvaiyanar. One kalam of 
cleaned paddy was the interest which the sabha of 
Nenmali alias Milada-manikkam agreed to measure 
out in the temple (tuyavdkki kulipparambat.tu tim- 
murrattuk-kodu senrakindu kuduppdmdnCnn) \ they 
were also to feed each of the persons who came to 
collect this paddy (innel tanduvarkku meykandu ). 
Mentions that 60 kalam by perilamai was equal to 75 
kalam by ennaHk-Jcdl 235 of 1902 ; EI. vii. p. 143. 

Timvammmalai (NA.)—20 cows. 

475 of 1902 ; SII ; viii. 63. 


* Palaeographically same as that of Kacciyum TaRjaiyum-honda Kannara- 
deva* Hultzsch EI, iv, p, 82, 
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RAJAKESARI GANDARADITYA. 
See under Rajakesari 


Year 8 —TiruppaltiUitraL 
„ Tiruppalatturai. 
Year %-~Tinin&ge&varam. 


570 of 1908. 
574 of 1908. 
215 of 1911. 


PARAKESARI ARINJAYA. 

See under Parakesari :— 

Year 2— Tiruppalanam. 162. 172 of 1928. 

under Sundara Cola:— 

Year 12— Utlaiyarguiji. 587 of 1920, 

under Rajakesari:— 

Year 9— Tinmdgesvaram. 

under Rajaraja I :— 


215 of 1911. 


Year 29— Melpddi —-Tiruvarifijisvaram built by Rajaraja as Ai;rur- 
tanjina-devarkku-pallippadai. 

86 of 1889 ; SIl ill. 17. 
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@L 


Year 5 .—Karikkal (NA.)—A pitjari-koyil erected by the wife of a 
Viravalanjiyan of Mariyatji in Pulivala-nadu. 

12 of 1896 ; EL iv. p. 331. * 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—Gift of sheep by one of the 

Kalesi-Pernndaram who had accompanied Udaiyar 
Uttamasdla-deva T to the temple of Tiruvorriyur-maha- 
deva. 246 of 1912 ; SIX. iii. 115. 

„ Velaeceri (Ch.)—Sheep by one of the yalungariattar 

of the village. 315 of 1911; SIT. iii. 114.} 

Year 7 .—Velaeceri (Ch.)—Sale of land for the maintenance of a 
lamp in a Ganapati temple, newly built. “ Ve\icceri 
Mahdsabhaiyom emmur brahmasthdnatte Jeuttak- 
kuraivarak-kud/i-yirundu virkinra nilarn," 

306 of 1911; SIL iii. 116. 

Year 12, day 130 .—Madhurdntakam (Ch.)—Gift of land, purchased 
from the unappropriated common land of the village 
and made tax-free, to the temple of Tiraven-kiittil- 
Paramesvara for the long life and victory of the 
king. 396 of 1922. 


Year 14. —Tiruppurambiyam (Tj.)—Lamp. 

Year 17 .—Allur (Tri.)—Gold. 

„ Tirumalavddi (Tri.)—Lamp. 

„ Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—Lamp. 


75 of 1897 ; SII. vi. 24. 

377 of 1903. 
2 of 1920. 


307 of 1906 ; SIL iii. 118. 


„ Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—Lamp. 

308 of 1906 ; SIL iii. 117. 

* Palaeographically resembles the Tamil inscriptions of Kjsna III 
RaspakHta. Hultzsch. 

t Son of Gantjaraditya Madirai, Rajak. ? Royal titles due to an early 
choice for succession. ARE, 1913 II 19. 

t King identified with Gandaraditya. Got title from Parantaka I, father; 
suc«eeded him immediately as Rifjaditya had died.—H. K. Sastri. 
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RAJAKESARI SUNDAE A CS'LA. 

See under Rajakesari :— 

Year 6.— Kdverippdkhim. 382 of 1905. 

under Uttama Cola :— 

Year 14, day 216.— Tirumalpuram. 286 of 1906. 

for Ponmaligai. 

under Rajaraja I :— 

Year 16.— Tirumalai. A Cera queen of Farantaka II. 61 of 1899. 

„ Tiruvirilaimarudur ,, 169 of 1895. 

Year 21.— Ddddpuram .—(daughter Kundavai). 8 of 1919. 


Year 2.— Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Rajakesari. Land for feeding a 
Vedabrahmana by Pirantakan Irungolar alias Siriya- 
velar of Kodumbahir. * Gift in charge of Mahasabha 
of Avani-narayana-catm. 317 of 1907 ; SIT. iii. 119. 

Year 4 .—Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Rajak. Land purchased for (1)30 
I/alckdsu from the Perungurip-perumakkal of Amani- 
narayana-catm. by Pirantakan Irungolar alias Siriya- 
velar. 820 of 1907 ; SII. iii. 120. 

*Year 5 .—Tiruviiaiur (Tj.)—Sundara Cola. Gift of some taxes 
(, gatdnaka T) for whitewashing ( ?) the temple, and of 
a lamp by Siruvela described as Irungalakula-pradipa 
and Pirantakasyatmaja-vargavarya. 

40 of 1907 ; STL iii. 121. 

Year 7 .—Tirukkalitlattai (Tj.) — Pandiyanaic-curam-irakkina 

Perumal Sri Sundara Cola-deva. Land purchased and 
made iraiyili for 156 kalanju of red gold (sembon) 
given to God Srikudittittai-udaiyar of Vadagavai-Vem- 
barrvir by Pirautakan-siriyavelan alias Tirukkarraji- 
piccan, who was serving as general of the king’s 
forces. 291 of 1908 ; El xii. pp. 121-6. 

• See Riijaritja I. Year 27—116 of 1896; MV i Ch. 54 vv. 12 ff. 
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Year 12.— Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Rajakesari. Land by purchase 
by Udaiyapirattiyar Viman Kundavaiyar, the dcciydr 
(mother ?) of Arinjiya-Pirantaka-devar, * for bathing 
god with 1,000 pots of water on the sankranti day of 
every month. 572 of 1920. 

„ Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Rajakesari. Land by purchase 
by Adittan Kodaipirattiyar, queen of Arin j igai varman 
who died at Aryur, for bathing god during Citrai-Vi§u 
with 108 potfuls of water ; another gift by Udaiya¬ 
pirattiyar Viman Kundavaiyar for 1000 potfuls of 
water for same purpose. 587 of 1920. t 

Year 14.— Tirukkalittattai (Tj.)—Rajakesari. Two lamps, twenty- 
live llakkdm for each, by Rajadicci and Runjaramalli 
the wife and daughter of Siriyavelar. 

299 of 1908 J; SII. iii. 122. 

„ Udaiyargudi (SA.)—Rajakesari. Contents same as in 
572-Yr. 12. 589 of 1920. 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following* 

Kodumbdlur (Pd.)—Madhurantaka Sundara Cola. Men¬ 
tions Pihji Pattalagan. 139 of 1907 ; Pd. 82. 

Tirukkalittattai (Tj.)—(Perumai) Sundara Cola ‘ who 
drove the Pandya into the forest Mentions Piranta- 
kan Siriyavelar, a general, and Ponmaligai. 

302 of 1908. 


* i. e. y Parantaka, son of Arinjaya. cf. 589 of year 14. Viman Kundava, 
perhaps an E. Ciilukya princess, daughter of Calukya-Bhtma II (A. D. 934-45). 
This marriage is much earlier than Co[a Kundava's with Vimaladitya. 
ARE. 1921 II 26. 

f cf. SII. iii. 17 (86 of 1889) of year 29 of Rajaraja I. Pudi Adittan Pi<J3ri 
was auother queen of Arihjiga. Sundara does not seem to have been the son of 
this dowager queen as he refers to her by name. Identity of Arjfir doubtful. 
ARE. 1921 II 26. 

J Wrongly assigned to Xditya II Karikala, son and successor of Parantaka 
II Sundara, in ARE. 1909 II 40. 
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Year 2 *—Kimbakanam { Tj.)—ParakSsari. Sale of land by 

assembly for a private endowment of a lamp in the 
temple. 224 of 1911. * 

n Tirumalam (Tj.)—Pandiyan4alai-konda* Mentions Kari 

Puliyan alias Solamarayan, a certain Niranjana Paudita 
and servants of the temple of Ambar Sn-Mahakalam. 

117 of 1910. t 

w Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Vira Pamliy an- fcalai -konda. Three 
hdsu by Araiyan Geyavitankan of the Singajantakat- 
terifija Kaikkolar for cloths to the Kutfcar of the stone 
temple of Tirn-anantlsvaram. 557 of 1920. 

n Vyya7ckoruidn-Tirtimalai (Tri.)-Vira Parujiyan-fcaiai- 

konda. 90 sheep for a lamp to Tirukkaykudi { Fam¬ 
ines vara by Irungojakkon alias Piigalvip-piragandan 
Avanivallan. The devafcanmis had to supply every 
day \ measure of ghi by the sulavulaJcku, 

472 of 1908 ; SIL hi. 199. 

Year 3 .—Kavanur (NA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda. Four 
hundred kali of waste land by the assembly of 
Kavanur for daily night offerings to Puli-pagava-deva. 
Measuring rod called Irntfigai-fcalattiiTc-kfil. A further 
gift of 800 Kuli, also to be reclaimed, for lamps at the 
three services of tire deity and for keeping watch of the 
temple by residing near it with a guard. 160 of 1921. 

„ Kumbakdnam (Tj.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Sale of land 
by the assembly of Sri Kudandai to Koyil-rnayilai alias 
Parantaka Muvenda-ve}an § of Sii;ringan in lnga-nadu t 
for feeding twenty apurvis versed in the Veda and 

* This is indirectly mentioned in 225 of 1911 of year 3. ARE . 1912 II 20. 

f Text gives year 3. t The name of the place in the ENvaram. 

§ Adhikarl in charge of sri-karyam in the temple of Tiruvujaimarudfir 
(154 of 1895, 214, 255-6 of 1907). Continued in same capacity under Uttama 
CoJa, and was called Madhurantaka MuvSnda-velan. * Hi# was evidently one of 
the offices wiiich were solely in charge of public charities and financed by 
the state.’ ARE . 1912 II19. 
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five Sivaybgim in the SrI-koyil of Tirukkil-kottattu- 
perumal. Land called SdlabhSga. 230 of 1911. 

Year 3 .—KumbafoJnam (Tj.) — Pandiyan - talai - konda. Sale of 
land to Simnganu<Jaiyan Koyil-mayilai alias Parantaka 
Muvenda-velan by the rnfda-pariulaip-periimalikal of 
Tirukkndarmjkkil, which he presented as a bhattavrtti 
to those who expounded the Prabhaharam. 

233 of 1911; SIT. iii. 200. 

„ Tayanur (SA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda. 90 sheep 
for a lamp. 359 of 1909. * 

„ Tiruvannarnalai (NA.)—VJra Pandiyan-talai-konda. 90 
sheep for a lamp. 471 of 1902 ; SII. viii. 59. 

„ Ddaiydrgudi (SA.)—Vim Pandiyan-talai-konda. Gold 
for two lamps by headman (kildn) of Valamarvu. 

588 of 1920. 

„ Udaiyargadi (SA.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Sale of land 
to temple. 616 of 1920. 

Year 3 + l.—Tiruvitfaimamdur (Tj.)—* Virapandiyanai erindn 
talai-kotjda ’. 256 of 1907. 

Year 4 .—Kandiyur (Tj.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda, Mentions brah- 
madeyam Periya-vjnavan-mahadevi - caturvedi-manga- 
lattu yd\unganattdr. 18 of 1895 ; SII. v. 574. 

„ Kumbakijnam (Tj.)—-Pandiyan-talai-konda. Gift of 90 
sheep, distributed equally between two manrddis, for 
a lamp by penddtli Devayan Pulalabban alias Avani- 
sikhamani of Kilai-Velam at Tanjavur, called after 
Odaiyapirattiyar Kilanadigal, the mother {acci) of 
Anaimerruiljinar. 226 of 1911; SII. iii, 201. 

„ Panddravcajai (Tj.) — Pandiyan-talai-konda. Land for 
lamp by Asiiri Aditta-pidaran Kramavittan, a member 
of the dlunganam of the village Rajakesari-catm. 

236 of 1923. 

• Three records of Piuthivendravarman also come from this place. There is 
no clue as to the contemporaneity of the two kings or their relation to each 
other, ARE. 1910 II 17. 
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Year 4.— Pantfaravadai (Tj.)—Pandiyanai-talai-konda. Twenty 
Jcfi&u, equal to ten kaktnju, for a lamp in. the temple 
of Tirucceliir-mahadeva by Nilan Tyagi, wife of a 
merchant of the Triblin vana-madevi Perangadi at 
Tanjaviir, 241 of 1923. * 


fayamangalam (NA.) — VIra 
Mentions Sri Gangaraiyan . . 


Pandiyan - talai - kon(Ja. 
, Ganga-culamani etc. t 
7 0 of 1900 ; STL vii. 74. 


Tayanur (SA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda. 80 sheep 
for lamp by a native of Mandaikulatfcur. 300 of 1909. 

, Tayanur (SA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda. 90 sheep 
for lamp. Mentions Tirumunaippadi. 361 of 1909„ 

, Tiruppuram My am (Tj.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Land 

as Nandavanappuram to Ivvur-tiru-nandavanam-marp 
dalan-gappan. 09 of 1897 SIL vi, 18. 

, Timindaimarudur (Tj.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Sirrm- 
gan-udaiyan Koyil-mayilai, the adigarigal in charge of 
(drdi/kinra) srikdryam, the sabha of Tiraimur, the 
Nagaratfcar of Tiruvidaimarudil and the devakanmis 
met in the theatre ( ndtakaidlai ) and arranged for 
driyakkuttu % before the god of Tiruvidaimarudil by 
setting apart one veil of land for Kittimaraikkadan 
alias Tiruvel-avaiccakkai, who had to dance on 7 
occasions (specified) in a year and receive as korru 
fourteen kalatn of paddy from the treasury of the 
temple. 154 of 1895 ; SIL Hi. 202'. 

Udaiydrgiidi (SA.) — Pandiyan - talai - konda. Dining 
utensils and money (gold) for feeding one person 
sumptuously every day. Srikdryam-drayurn-ganp~ 
perumakkal in charge. 610 of 1920. 

Utfaiyctrgudi (SA.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Gold for 

lamp by a resident of Vlra-srimukhac-ceri. Mentions 
Manradikkalanai. 620 of 1920. 

* 246 of 1923 quite similar gift by wife of another merchant. 

f cf. 69 of Parak. Yr. & 

1 SilappadihUrarn iii, 12-25 and notes thereon. . 
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Year 4,— Ukkal (NA.)—VIra Pandiyan-talai-koncla, An endow¬ 
ment by a Yelala Senai for the supply of water for six. 
months and agnistai (fire pans) for six months in the 
Brahmasthana of the village. The charity was to be 
supervised by the members in charge of village affairs 
for each year (i avvava-samvatsarangalil grama - 
kdryarn tiruttum perumakkal ). 

32 of 1893 ; STL iiL 14. 

Year 4, day 170.— Tinividaimarudur (Tj.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. 

Mentions Tiruvidaimarudil Alvar snkdryam-dray - 
kinra adigdrigal Simngan-udaiyan Koyil-mayilai 
Parantaka Muvenda-velan. Tiraimur was by the 
Sadanam a kudinlkkidevaddna which had to give as 
pancavdram 256 kalam of paddy. But the padimdrru 
(scale of expenses in the temple) showed only 160 
kalam . It was denied that the devaddna was lmdi - 
nlkki. Then the adigdrigal called for the original 
document making Tiraimur a devaddna and found that 
it was latilmikki and accordingly raised the scale of 
expenses, 214 of 1907 ; SIL iii. 203. 

Year 5.— Bdhur (Pondicherry)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Lamp. 

173 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 800. 

„ Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Sale of hind 
by the Mulaparudaip-perumakkal of Tirukkndamukkil, 
a devaddna in Vadagarai-Pambvir-nadu, to the pendatti 
Perayan Tribhuvanasundari of the Palaiya-velam at 
Tanjavur for 85 kalanju of gold which she had 
deposited as an endowment for feeding a Sivayogim 
The land mentioned in 224 of 1911 was one of the 
boundaries of this land. 225 of 1911 ; SIL\ iii. 204. 

„ Panddravadai (Tj)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Money by 
a resident of Monoramac-ceri for offerings to the image 
of Ganapati Bhattaraka in the temple on the day of 
Ardra in Margali. Mentions the coin aklcam. 

275 of 1923. 

,, Tondur (SA.)—YIra Pandiyan-talai-konda. Ten sheep 
for lamp to Kidanda Perumal by Buramittirap-peru- 
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manradi, son of Irugannan residing at KilvaH-Tondnr 
in Singapura-nadu. 282 of 1916. 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following:— 

Tiruvaiya.ru (Tj) — Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda. 96 
sheep for a lamp by a man of the Tribhuvana-madevi- 
yar-velam ; also a lamp-stand, tard-nilai-vilakJm. 

240 of 1894.; STL v. 539. 

Tiruvanndmalai (NA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda. 96 
sheep for lamp. 469 of 1902 * ; SIL viii. 57. 

Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj)—Pandiyan-talai-konda. Land 
for maintaining the campaTca flower-garden laid out by 
Tiruvengadattu-piccan. 249 of 1907. 

See under Rajakesari:— 


Year 2— Udaiyaryudi.- 


577 of 1920. 


PARTHIVENDRAVARMAN 


S. 892 —Kalambur (NA.) — No name of king. Lamps to 
Kalikesari * Vinnagar-devar by the assembly of 
Kalamur, 246 of 1909. 


Year 2.— Brahmadesam (NA.)—Pandiyan-talai-kon<Ja. All temple 
lands owned to date made tax-free by the assembly of 
Airijastasam in lien of the amount of gold, 861 
kalanju, which it owed to the temple. Also sabha to 
manage temple affairs by its vdriyam , a gannm being 
forbidden. 195 of 1915. 

„ Brahmadesam (NA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai - konda - Ko- 
Maharaja. T Fifteen kalarigu gold with ganapperu- 
rnakka] for a lamp by a merchant of Tiruvekambac- 
cgr i. 223 of 1915. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-kcinda-partma- 
maharajar. Land made tax-free by the sabha ; the 

nr were not to collect any dues. 

88 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 152. 

Year 3 .—TaKkSlam (NA.) —Mentions a couch (tiriippalUk-kat{il) 
given to the Tiruvural-alvar by Arumoli-nangai, the 
queen of the king (Udaiyiir). 

7 of 1897 ; SII. iii. 166. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—Records the building of the 

temple and the enclosing verandah by the Virata king 
Anayaman alias Paramandaliiditya. 267 of 1906. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—Gold for lamp by Narayana 

Kramavittan alias Vaidumbar-aditta-brahmadhi-rajan. 

304 of 1906 ; SIL iii. 165. 

* Was Kalikesari a title of P. ? cf. 676 of 1904-Vr. 3. ARE . 1910 II 59. 

t This supports the identification of this king with Rajamarayar. 

ARE. 1916, II. 78. 


58 
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Year 3.— Tirupparkkadal (NA.)—Mentions a meeting in the abhi- 
sekamandapa of the big temple of the locality (ivvur- 
periya-tali) at which were present the Mahasabha of 
Kavirippakkam alias Arrianinarayana-catm., including 
the members for the year of the samvatsaratotta ■> 
eri- t JcalanipahcavdrakanakkuJcalingu-, and tadi- 
va?i-vdryiams, the Sri-vafavi-ndranap-periimaJckah 
Pallavan Pirammadarayan who was ruling the town 
( ur-cilMnra ), and the superintendent ( kankdni ) 
Arumbakkilan. The trustees of the temple made a 
submission to the meeting that a garden and field of 
the arcanabhoga* of Tirukkarapurattu Peruman were 
silted owing to breaches in the river and lying waste ; 
the kaTani-vdriyam were then directed by the 
assembly to give 1400 hull of land from the village 
manjikkam. * 692 of 1904 ; SIT iii. 156. 

r , Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Pandiyan-talai-konda Parthiven- 
draclhipati-varman. The Perunguri-sabha gave land 
to Srl-brndavanattu-perumanadigal for tirnccennadlai f 
nanddvilakku and arcandbhbgam. 

73 of 1898 ; SIT. iii. 153. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Yira Pandiyan-talai-konda-Parthi- 

vendra Adittaparumarkkn. f Land by sabha after 
taking purvdcdram to Tiruvayppadip-perumanadigal 
for tiruccennadai , lamp, srlbali and arcanabhoga . 

38 of 1898 ; SIT iii. 158. 

n Uttaramerur '(Ch.)—Yira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. Iraiyili 

land by Ferungari-sabha after taking purvdcdram to 
Aiyan-mahalasta, in the south of the city. 

15 of 1898 ; SIT iii, 167. 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh )—Pandiyanai-talai-konda. Iraiyili 

land by Peruiigui;i-sabha after taking purvdcdram to 
Kuraksetra-deva. 16 of 1898 ; SIT iii. 160. 

•This corresponds to modern 'porotnboke' and the assemblies had the 
disposal of it—H. K. Sastri, 

t This * undoubtedly refers to Parthiyenrlravarman * and * inay establish 
the king's possible connection with the Coja Adityavarman* (Sditya U). 
H. K. Sastri. 
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Year 3. —Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Vira Pandiyanai - talai - konda. 

Land by Perunguyi-sabha to temple after taking 
purvacdrarn . This land was part of the land escheated 
to the village owing to default in payment of dues, 
(imiyirad ii ilrnSkki vihmda pumi )♦ 

17 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 162. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. Land 
by Ferunguyi-sabha as vydkhydvrtti to a person 
teaching the Vyakarana-sastra in the town. 

18 of 1898 ; 811 iii. 161. 

„ Uttaramh'ur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. Land 
by sabha to. Tiruppulivanam-udaiyar. 

19 of .1898; SIL iii, 154. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. The 
Perungiiyi-sabha make a list of lands belonging to 
Tirumalirunjolaip-peruinanadigal of the town, {nam- 
mur). 21 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 163. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. The 
sabha declare tax-free some lands of Dnrga-bhattaraki, 
after accepting as purvacdrarn the gold due as interest 
(poii-ponnhj) on account of the documents ( kaiyeluttu ) 
of this Bhattaraki and of the sabha of Damodarac-ceri. 

22 of 1898 ; SIL iii, 159. 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. The 
Perunguri-sabha gave laud as iraiyili after taking 
purvacdrarn to Jyestha at Kumanpadi. 

23 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 169. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. Land 
by sabha likewise to Kumanpadi Kilai-sri-koyil. 

25 of 1898 ; STL iii. 168. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda. The 
Perunguri-sabha gave iraiyili land for amudu , lamp 
and arcana to Mahavisnukkal. 

26 of 1898; SIL iii. 164. 

Year 3, day 119 .—Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Pandiyan - talai - konda 
Parthivendradhipati-varman. The Perunguri-sabha 
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made iraiyili some land of Sri-Govardhanattu- 
perumanadigal. 13 of 189&; SIL iii. 157* 

Year 3, day 173 —Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Pandiyan - talai - konda. 

Land made iraiyili by the Peruhgui;i-sabha which got 
pvrudcdram from some person. 

6.0 of 1898 ; STL iii. 155. 

Year 4 .—Tahholam (NA.)-~96 sheep for lamp to image of Durga 
in the temple of Tiruvural-alvar by a native of Maha- 
rajapadi (E* of Kolar, including parts of Cucldapah and 
Chittoor). 14 of 1897 ; STL iii. 173* 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Yira Pandi y an ai-tala i -konda Parfchi- 
Vendradhipati-varman. Tax-free land purchased from 
the Perunguri -sabha and given as sri-bali~bhdga to 
Subrahmanya-bhatara of the town. 

55 of 1898; STL iii. 171* 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Vira Pandiyanai-talai-konda Parthi- 
vendradhipati-varman. Land given by Perungnyi- 
sabha as iraiyili arcanabhdga to a certain bkatta after 
taking purvdcdram from a merchant of Kanclpuram 

24 of 1898 i SIL iii. 170. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Pandiyanait-talai-konda. 180 TcuH 
of land given to Ganapati in the temple of; Koneri- 
nangai at Kumanpadi and recorded by Mahasabha. 

27 of 1898 ; STL iii. 172. 

Year 5.— Tdyanur (SA.)—Land at solar eclipse for five persons 
providing music for iribali in the temple of Tanak- 
kamalai Mahadova at the request of the residents of 
Tayaniir made to Nilagangaraiyan Annavan Nattadigal. 

362 of 1909 ; STL iii. 178. 

„ Tdyanur (SA.)—A declaration that a certain document 
( dlai} was lost, that two persons had received their 
full dues on a loan of 30 kalariju which, apparently, 
with interest, had become 45 pon and that if they 
recovered the lost document at some future date, they 
should treat it as invalid (dead), 

364 of 1909 ; SIL iii. 175. 
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Year 5*— Tirumnllaivdyil (Oh.)—Mentions eabha of Kalikesari- 
catm. (name of Tirumullaivayil ?) a tan-kurru~ 
devaddnam in Pular-kottam. 

676 of 1904 ; SII. iii, 174. * 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Vira Pan(iiyanait-talai-konda. 

Record by Perungiiyi-sabha. Iraiyili land set apart as 
visdharahhOga to be enjoyed by persons appointed to 
the place by the sabha, 36 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 177. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Pandiyanai - talai - konda. Iraiyili 
land to temple by sabha after taking purvucaram . 

28 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 179. 

Year 6.— BrahmadeSam (NA.)—Land for feeding one Brahman 
versed in the Veda. The great men of the assembly of 
Airijastasani of TirnvekaMbapuram in Rajamalla- 
catm. made the land tax-free and placed the charity 
in the charge of the members of the ganavdriyam . 

208 of 1915. 

„ Fdtli (Oh.)—Sale of land from the sabhd-manjikkam to 

temple by sabha of Eurafctur alias Parantaka-catm. in 
Ambattur-erik-kll-nadu of the Pulal-kottam. 

225 of 1910; SIL iii. 181. 

„ Podavur (Ch.)—Land for lamp by Tennavan Madeviyar. 

69 of 1923. 

„ Tiruvadandai (Oh.) — Parakesari Vendradivarman. 

Twelve kalanju for lamp by a native of Taiyur or 
Talasayanapuram. 269 of 1910 ; SIL iii. 180. 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Pandiyanai-talai-konda Parthiven- 

di*adhipati-varman. Land set apart, after purchase a 9 
kri-bali-hhdga to Tiruvunnaiirp-peramanadigal. 

20 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 182. 

,, Uttaramerur (Oh.)—Land as iraiyili Cor tiruccennadai 

to Kuruk§etra-deva of the town, by the Perunguri- 
sabha. 37 of 1898 ; SIL vi. 320. 

* Perhaps the king of this record is different and earlier in time, as the 
record is very archaic—H, K. Sastri. 
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Tear 7.~Tahkolam (NA.)—96 sheep for lamp to Tirii-v5vaha|van 
The phrase ‘ neyyennai y occurs in this record (as in 
some others). 4 of 1897 ; SIT. iii. 184. 

M Uttaramerur (Gh.) — Pandiyanait-talai - kotida. The 
Peranguri-sabha declare some land of the Kuruk- 
seti'attu-perumanadiga} to be tax-free, after getting 
purmairam from a person. 

79 of 1898 ; SIL iii. 183. 

Tear 8 .—Tiruvadandai (Ch.)—Vira Pamliyan-talai-konda K5-vi~ 
Rajamarayar. A record of the sabha and nr of Tim- 
vadavandai. Gift of an imago of ManavalapperumaJ to 
temple of Varfihasvamin by two Brahman residents of 
Talasayaimpnram alias Taiynr; and also of gold for 
offerings. 264 of 191.0; SIL iii. 186. 

Year 9.— Anaik'kattdttur (NA.)—The nr of Anai Akkaraippudiir 
give to Aditta-deva, belonging to* emmur vaikhanasan 
Kalinlkki-bhafctan, some land and a house to the south 
of the temple as arcandbhdga. The land given it* 
described tbits ; “ emmur vilcdvu-pcUtiyril deva huttai- 
yum unangar-pidiyiwn 

288-of 1895 ; SIL iii. 187. 

„ Kdttur (Ch.)—Parthiv'endradi-Adhipati-varman. Sale of 
land as tannirppatti by ur to Pattaiyanar, the 
mendyaJcam (superintendent) of the Perund&ram, who 
built the arnbalam of this village. 

252 of 1912 ; STL iii. 188. 

„ Marhimmangalam (Ch.)—Sheep for lamp by Oloka- 
Maharayar to temple of Olokamaharayav-Tiruccirrani- 
balatfcalvar at “Malalai -mangalam in Manayir-kottam. 

320 of 1909 ; SII. iii. 189. 

w Pbdavur (Ch)—Sale of land, free of taxes, by uravctr 
to Patti, brother of Tennavan-madeviyar, who had the 
proprietory right over the village (ivvur jivitarri) of 
Merpidavur in Porisai-nailu. 68 of 1923. 

Year 10 .—Takhllam (NA.)—K6 - Parthivendradhipati - varman. 

The sabha of Rajamattanda-catm. (. Manayir-kottatti* 
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Tiruvuralpuraitv tan~hurru) accepted from Kuma- 
radinangai, the daughter of Nandinangai, herself the 
daughter of Tiimvuyal-devanar, gold weighing 92 
kalanju (by dharmakkattalai-edai ? ) to be used for 
offerings to Kaiigai-vitanka, set up by Kumaradi- 
nangai in the Irana-singa-virar-paliilk-kattil-inandapam 
in the temple of Tiruvural-devar. Mentions 92 kctdi of 
paddy by marakkdl Kavdramoli . 

13 of 1897 ; SIL hi. 190. 

Year 10 .—TirumdIpuram (NA.)—Vira Pandiyan - talai-konda 
Parthivendradi-varman. 96 sheep for a lamp to 
Gdvindapadi-deva by Vanaraja Alagamaiyah. 

327 of 1906 ; SIL iii. 192. 

„ Velacceri (Ch-)—Land for offerings to the temple of tlie 

Seven Mothers by a native of Mala-nadu, a sub-divi¬ 
sion of Sola-nadu. 316 of 1911; SIL iii. 191, 

Year 11 ,—Kadalur (SA.)—Lamp by Nagarattar. 281 of 1915. 




„ Kuram (Oh.)—Sale of land tax-free by the dlum-sabhai 
to a person for building a rest-house ( ambalam ) and 
for the supply of water in it during summer. 

105 of 1923. 

Year 11, day 324 .—Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Parthivendriidhipati- 
varman. Land given by the queen (Ddaiyar-deviyar) 
Villavan-mahadeviyar to the image set up by her 
and to the temple for §rlbali and arcandbhoga, 2920 
kuli ; the mahasabha take purvdcdram and make the 
land tax-free; the Graddhamantas were to enforce 
the proper maintenance of the charities ; they had 
power to levy a fine up to 25 kalanju for default. 

32 of 1898 ; SIT. iii. 193. 


Year 12 .—Kdnclpuratn (Oh.)—Fifty kalanju of gold by Danma- 
ponnav alias Trailokya Madeviyar, the queen of 
Perumanadigal ; and 200 kadi of paddy to be supplied 
as interest on this amount at 4 per kalanju. Money 
deposited with the ur of Tiraiya-mangalam. 

17 of 1921. 
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Year IR.—TiriiimJpuram (NA.)—Anaiyaman Pammanijaladifctan^ 
called Yirataraja, built a mandapa in the temple* 

323 of 1906 ; ARE. 1907 It 65. 

„ Tvrumalpuram (NA.)—Gift by Virata king (Anaiya- 
man’s son ?) for feeding fifteen Brahmans daily. 

324 of 1906. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Parthivendradhipati-varman. Land. 

69 of 1898. 

Year 12, day 184 —Brahmadekim (NA.)—Land by Yisuddha- 
matipanditar for abhiseka to god. The ganapperu- 
makkal of the Kbyil-variyam had to supervise this. 

241 of 1915. 

w day 326 —Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Parthivendradhipati-var- 

rnan. Land, after purchase from the fanners of the 
town, given to god of the Sri-VeH-visnugrha built 
at IJttaramenir by Kongaraiyar, for music at Sribali 
(xribali - kottuvadarkku) by queen ( TamUrdttiydr ) 
Tribhuvana-mahadeviyar. The sabha took piirva- 
caram from the same queen and made the land 
imiyili . The sraddhdmcmtas had power to fine 
defaulting persons 25 kalanju each. 

49 of 1898 ; S1L iii. 194. 

Year 13 .—BrahrrmdMam (NA.)—Thirty kal/mjii gold for main¬ 
taining the abhiseka-brahmana by a daily wage and 
two cloths in every six months ; endowment by Muva- 
yiravan Trairajya Ghatika Madhyaethan. Kalanju is 
equated with niska. The ganapperwnakka\ for each 
year in charge. 197 of 1915. 

„ Kdncipuram (Ch.)—Fifty kalanju of gold by queen 
Danmaponnar alias Trailokya-madeviyar. Residents, 
fir, of Pannaippuram, were required to supply 100 
kadi of paddy as interest to the temple, 18 of 1921, 

„ KdVwlpurarn (Ch.)—Thirty kalanju by same queen to 

residents (fir) of Ponclur for one lamp. Measure : 
umgattu-ninrar-kadak-kll-nali. 19 of 1921. 
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Year 13.— Kavanur (NA.)—Vira Pandiyan-talai-kondn Partliiven- 
dradhipati-varman. Sale of 1000 kuli of land by 
assembly of Kavanur to a person who gave it for the 
maintenance of a tank. Measuring rod: ltadigai- 
kalattuk-kul. 156 of 1921. 

„ Kiliyanur (SA.)—Twenty-five sheep for lamp by a 
certain dandanayaka. 157 of 1919. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—-Vira Pandiyan-talai-konda Parthi- 
vendradi-varman. Twenty-five kalanju of gold for two 
lamps left with sabha of Pattalam alias Elunurruva- 
catm. by Vajjavai-mahadeviyar, daughter of Nandi- 
varma Kadupattigal ; (perhaps the queen of P.) 

266 of 1906 f SII. iii. 197. 

„ Tirumalpuram (NA.)—Land, 2000 kuli, by purchase, for 
feeding a Brahman in a matha at Simyarrar. The 
donor was Perumal-pirakerum-anaiyal Mannan Kannan 
alias Viiranapperaraiyan. 

328 of 1906 ; SII, iii. 198. 

„ Tirumidlaivayil (Ch.) — Parthivendradhipati-varman. 
Vijattur-kilavan Singala Vira-naranan, a native of the 
Cola country, gave ninety sheep for a perpetual lamp 
to the Mahadeva of the village, a devadana in Pular- 
kottattu Vel|aiyur-nadu. 

683 of 1904 ; SII. iii. 196. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Parthivendradhipati - varman. 
Queen (Perumanacligaj narabirattiyar) Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi gave 192 sheep, for two lamps, to the Peru- 
manadigal of the Kongaraiyar Srikoyil, distributed 
equally between the YeHalar of Panmaic-ceri and the 
merchants ( viydparigal) of Naduvilanga(Ji. Stops 
rather abruptly with the clause : “ Ivvitta u/Ju kadaik- 
kand-vitlil anrdl-kdvukku devaradiydre nisada-man- 
jadip-pon da .” 52 of 1898 ; SII. iii. 195. 

„ Venga]attur (NA.)—Land to temple. 94 of 1921. 

Year 13, day 120.— Brahmadesam (NA.)—Thirty kalanju of gold 
by Caturan Muvayintvau Trairajya Ghatika-Madhyas- 


59 
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than. It was placed under the charge of Oanavdri- 
yap-perumakhal of Rajamalla-catm. subject in case of 
default, to a fine to be levied by the SrctddMmantar. 
Mentions dhanmakkaUalai-hdai-nirai. 

194 of 1915. 

Year 15 .—Parandur (Ch.)—Tax-free gift of land for maintenance 
of seven musicians for service during Mhali. 

75 of 1923. * 


{ 


f 
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Year 2.— Kuhur (Tj.)—Land by purchase for offerings and 
worship to Aditta Isvaram Udaiyar, 287 of 1917. 

>» Tiruvilakkudi (Tj.)—Remission of taxes on temple land 

by the asembly of Videlvidugu-catm. for 50 kdm 
received from some Karikala-Bolat-terifjja-kaildio|ar. 

136 of 1926. * 

Year 3.— Mlnjur (Oh.)—(Verse) Madhurantaka. Temple of Sola- 
ktilasundara-Vinnagar constructed in this year by one 
Kesavan Karukkaikkon for god Alivalak-kesava. 

134 of 1916. 

Year 4.— Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Parakesarivarman. Sale of land by 
the Mulaparudai of Tirukkudamukkil for a lamp in a 
1 temple in the name of Kari Kolamban, a Kaikkojan. 

245 of 1911; T STI. hi. 129. 

„ Tiruvilakkudi (Tj.)—Parakesarivarman. A silver vessel 
of 400 kalanju for holding offerings to god, presented 
by Ayyan Marasingan § alias Virasekhara Muvenda- 
velan. 114 of 1926. 

„ Tiruvilakkudi (Tj.)—Parakesarivarman. Two kdsu to 

the temple by Panaiyan Kodandan, one of the Ilaiya- 
val-pen*a-kaikkolar. 125 of 1926. 

Year 5.— Vilanagar (Tj.)—Land, by purchase, for offerings at 
ardhaydma service to Tirunalarkoyil Mahadeva at 
Vilainagar, a brahmadeya on the south bank, by 
Orattanan Sorabbaiyfir, the chief queen ( agramahddevi - 
ydr) of king Uttaxna Cola. Mentions the stream 
Neriyudaiccolap-peraru. 165 of 1925. 

Year 6.— Konerirajapuram (Tj.)—Land for lamp to Adit* 
yesvaram § -udaiya Mahadeva at Tirunallam. 

638 of 1909 ; SIT. iii. 130. 

# Date may be April 12, A. D. 969. ARE . 1926 App, E and II17. 

f 22nd April, A. D. 975. ARE . 1912 II 20. 

X Perhaps so called after Ganga Marasimha ARE. 1926 II 18. 

§ After Gan<}araditya I ? 
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Year 6 .—Palankoyil (NA.)—.Parakesarivarman. Village Odiyarn- 
bajlam given as a tax-free dwaddna to Mahadeva at 
Tirnppalan-g51 ur by Katnpanan Iranian alias Uttama- 
sola Piridi-gangaraiyan, chief of Pangaia-nadu * in 
Palkmija-kottam, with the consent of the king got 
while he was at Kanclpuram. Mentions a Mlnavanom 
Muvendavelan as the vMal-kelvi. 352 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvatfandai (Ch.) — Parakesarivarman. Lamp to 
Manavala Perumal * to be maintained with J measure 
of oil every day as interest on 30 kalahjn of gold 
accepted by the ur of Tiruvadavandai; who under¬ 
took never to remit the interest in cash (pon) on pain 
of a dandam at the dhanmdsana of 4| kdnam and a 
manrvpddu of 1 maujadi pon to the ruling king 
(anrd/Mvukku) for every day of default. The oil was 
to be given regularly to the Tiruvunnaligai-variyar. 

268 of 1910; SIL iii. 125. 

Year 8. J —Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Parakesarivarman. Sheep for 

lamp by one perhaps of Udaiyar-Gandaradittat-terinja- 
kaikkolar. 229 of 1911; SIL iii. 131. 

„ KumbaMnarn (Tj.)—Parakesarivarman. Sheep. Men¬ 
tions Srl-Uttamas51a-nambirattiyar. 234 of 1911, 

„ Tiruvenkddu (Tj.)—Parakesarivarman. Land for lamp 
by a queen of Uttama Cola. 486 of 1918, 

Year 9.— Kandiyur.—( Tj.)—Lamp and offerings on the birthdays 
of the donor, Puduvurudaiyan Mayan Kanjanan alias 
Villavan Muvendavelan, to Tirukkandiyur Viratthnattu 
Mahadeva. 13 of 1895 ; STL iii. 134. 

Year 10.— Nallur (Tj.)—An enquiry into the affairs of the temple 
of Mahadeva at Nallur by Manakkurai-Viranarayana- 

• In the Bans country. The chief was perhaps the son and successor of 

Prthivipati II. ARE. 1925 II 11. 

t This image was presented to the temple of Varahadtva by RajamSrayar. 

264, 266 of 1910 ARE. 1911II19. 


X 30 Jan; A. D. 579. ARE. 1912 II 20. 
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nar under orders of the king, Srlkaryam drdcciyil 
udaiydr tinimugam koduvandu. 

41 of 1911; SII : iii. 136. 

Year 10.— Udaiyargudi (SA.)—(Grantha). Building of the sabha 
by Nambiyenban and land for feeding 100 Brahmans 
in that hall. 578 of 1920. 

Tirukkodikdval (Tj.) — Parakesarivarman. Construc¬ 
tion by Sembiyan-mahadeviyar, with Btone, of Sri- 
vimdna of the temple, an old brick structure, and 
re-engraving of old inscriptions that lay scattered on 
the walls of the temple. One of them is a Maranja- 
(Jaiyan record (4 + 9 yr.) containing a gift of Vara- 
guna-maharaja. 36 of 1931. 

Govindaputtur (Tri.)—Land, made tax-free, by Sekfei- 
lfm Araiyan Sankaranarayanan alias Sola-muttaraiyan 
of Kavannur to the temple of Sri Kailayattu Parama- 
svami at Periya-vanavan-mahadevi-catm. 

158 of 1929. 

„ Govindaputtur (Tri.)—Parakesari. Ambalavan Paluvur- 

nakkan alias Vikramasola-marayan, * the perundaram 
of Uttama Cola-deva, built of stone the Sri-vimana of 
the temple at Vijayamaugalam in Periyavanavan- 
mahadevi-catm., a brahmadeya on the north bank. 

165 of 1929. 

„ Govindaputtur (Tri.)—Parakesari. Sheep for lamp by 
Aparayitan Seyyavaymani, wife of Ambalavan Paluvur- 
nakkan alias Vikramasola-marayan of Kuvalalam, who 
erected the stone temple. 166 of 1929. 

„ Govindaputtur (Tri.)—Parakesari. Sheep for lamp by 
KMci-Akkan, wife of Vikramasola Marayar (See 166). 

167 of 1929. 

„ MSlappaluvur (Tri.)—96 sheep for lamp in the northern 

shrine of the Mahadeva temple at Avani-Kandarpa- 
isvara-grham, a devaddna in Mannup-perumbaluvur in 
Kunya-kuryam. 379 of 1924. 

* Figures also in 168, 163 and 160 of years 3, 7 and 7 respectively of 
Rajariija I, See also 164 of year 14 Uttama C5Ja. 
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Year 12 .—Se m b i y a nm a had? v i (Tj.)—Parakesari. Money to be 

deposited with the caturvedi-bhattattdnap-perumakkal, 
for offerings on birthday of Sembiyan-mahadeviyar, by 
five queens of Uttama Cola, Pattan Danatongi, Malapatii 
Tennavan - madeviyar, and Vanavan - mahadeviyar, 
daughter of a certain Irungojar, and the daughters of 
Vilupparaiyar and Paluvettaraiyar. 494 of 1925, 

Year 12 .* * * § —Tiruvilakkudi (Tj.)—Parakesari. Remission of taxes 
by assembly of Videlvidugu-catm. on lands purchased 
by Ayyan Marasingan alias Ylrasekhara Muvendavelan 
for lamp and for water from the Kaveri. 

112 of 1926. 

„ Udaiyarguili (SA.)—Parakesari. Land for feeding five 
Brahmans every day and a perpetual lamp in the temple 
by Adigal Paluvettaraiyar Gandan Sundara-solan for 
the merit of his younger brother Gandan Satrubhayan- 
karanar. 592 of 1920. f 

Year 13. $ —Kumbakonam (Tj.)—Parakesari. Gift of land by 
Ylranarayaniyar, daughter of. and KambirattiyFo¬ 

ot' Sri UttamasSlar, for providing garlands of flowers to 
the Tirukkil-kottattnp-pevumal temple. The land was 

sold to the donor by the mulaparndai of. 

240 of 1911; STI. iii. 137. 

Year 13. § and Kali 4083— Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—Mentions 

Perungnrip .of Kanjanur alias Simhavisnu-catm., 

a brahmadeya in Vadagarai-nallarriir-naclu. 

265 of 1907 ; SI1. iii. 138. 

• February 16, A. D. 980 (!) ARE. 1926 App. E. and II17. 

t Uttama Coja was the only Parak. in this period who ruled over ten years ; 
hence all Parak. records from this place with years 10 to 16 may be his. The 
name of the feudatory given here, perhaps taken from Parantaka II, also leads 
us to give this Parak. a place among his successors. _ ARE, 1921 II 29. See 
also VJddhacalam under Parak. 12. 

% 9th June, A. D. 982 ARE. 1912 II 20. 

§ A. D. 981-2 ARE. 1908 II 53. 
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Year 14.— Andanallur (Tri.) — Parakesari. Gift of land by 
Sembiyan Irukkuvel alias Pudi Parantakan, * who 
built the stone temple (Vatatlrthanatha) at Anduva- 
nallur Tiruvalandu^ai. Gift of devaddna on the day of 
Jalasamproksana , Contains the phrase: Tiruppa - 
diyam pd .. 358 of 1903 ; SIL iii. 139. 

„ Odvindaputtur (Tri.)—Parakesari. Ambalavan Paluvur- 

nakkan alias Vikramasdla-marayan, the perundaram 
of Uttamasola, built of stone the Sri~vimana of the 
temple of Vijayamangalattu-mahadeva, and made a 
gift to it of the village of Ne<JuvayiL 164 of 1929. f 

„ Tirumullaivdyil (Ch.)—(modern Characters). Gift of 
land, purchased tax-free for 80 pon from the sabha of 
Ambattur, by Tanriratta-mahadeviyar Sembiyan Maha- 
deviyar, queen of Gandaraditta-perumal and daughter 
of Malavaraiyar. 

669 of 1904 ; SIL iii. 141; MCQ, Mag . ix. p. 109. 

„ Tiruvadi (SA.)—96 sheep for lamp in the ndtakasdlai - 
mantfapa in the temple erected by Attaman Ayyaj-an 
alias Kandatol Gandappayyan of Pungunram. 

398 of 1921. 

„ TiruvilaJckutfi (Tj.) — Parakesari. Silver vessel, 
weighing thirty IlakkaSu, for water offering (tannlr- 
amudu) to deity during the worship. Gift by Ayyan 
Marasingan. (See 112 of year 12). 113 of 1926. 

Year 14, day 216.— Tirumdlpuram (NA.).—Ko-non-inmaikondan. 

Gift of a village. Si^iyar^ur in Manaiyil-nadu, a sub¬ 
division of Manaiyil-kottam had been granted as a 
devaddna and brahmadeya in the 21st year of Tonda- 
manarrnr-tunjina Udaiyar, to the sabha of Puduppak- 
kam, a brahmadeya of Purisai-nadu in the same 
ko{tam. Though a Sasana was drawn up in the next 

* Son of VikramakSsari of Ko^umbaJSr (Venkayya) ARE, 190811 88, 91, 
quoted also by H. K. Sastri. 

f The Sanskrit part of the record says that he got the title Vikramasola- 
mah'araya from the king, proof that Vikrama Coja was a title of Uttama Coja. 
ARE. 1929 II 29. 


<SL 
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year, the village was not entered in the accounts as a 
devadcim and brahmadeyct. This mistake ‘ was recti¬ 
fied in the fourth year of Parakesarivarman who took 
Madurai and llam,’ and the sabha of Puduppakkam 
were remitting the produce and gold due from them 
to the Mahadeva temple at Tirumalpern. In the 
36th year of the king last mentioned, the dues from 
Puduppakkam were increased as the result of a fresh 
grant ; the village assembly did not remit the new 
items properly, and the temple authorities lodged 
a complaint to tho king when he was in the ground- 
floor ( adi- bhumi ) of the pon-mdligai within his palace 
at Kancipuram. lhe king after due 
enquiry fined the village assembly and restored the 
grant to the temple. Interesting details of administra¬ 
tive procedure given. 286 of 1906; SIL iii. 142. * 


Year 15.—Kancipuram (Ch.)—Mentions Tirumayana-pnrattuk- 
ka<Javul-sabhai who accept an endowment of gold for 
a lamp. ^ *906. 

„ SemMyamnahadevi (Tj.)—Parakesari. Gift of lands for 
offerings and worship in the temple of Kailasam- 
udaiya-mahadeva built by Udaiyapirattiyar Madhuran- 
takan Madevadigalar alias Sembiyan-madeviyar, 
mother of Gandan Madhurantaka-devar alias Uttama 
Cola-deva, by Urattayan Sorabbaiyar alias Tribhuvana- 
madeviyar, queen* of Uttama Cola, who purchased, for 
the purpose, some land to supplement her own. 


485 of 1925. 


fiembiyanmahadevi (Tj.)—Parakesari. List of articles 
required for worship etc., on sanJcranti days for 
which provision was made by Urattayan Sorabbaiyar, 
the mutta-nambirattiydr of Uttama Cola. 


488 of 1925. 


Sembiyanmahddevi (Tj.) -Parakesari. Gold forehead 
plate for the image of the deity by Pattan Danaton- 
giyar, queen of Uttama C6{a. The village with the 


* See Introduction to 
assigning it to Uttama Coja, 


to this record by H. K. Sastri for the reasons for 
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temple of Kailasamudaiyar waB founded by Sembiyan. 
MahadBvi, as a brahmadeya in Ala-nadu on the south 
bank. * 490 of 1925. 

Year 15 .—Sembiyanmahudevi (Tj.)—Parakesari. Fly-whisk with 
a gold handle by Pancavan Mahadeviyar, queen of 
Parak. Uttama Cola. 491 of 1925. 

■„ tfembiyanmahadevi (Tj.) — Parakesari. 507 kalanju 
by a lady (queen?), Kannapparaiiyar alias Sonna- 
mahadeviyar, for offerings on the day of Kettai in 
Cittirai, the birthday of Sembiyan Mahadeviyar, the 
founder of the temple and the village. The money 
was to be in the charge of Caturvedi-bhattattanap- 
perumakhaf. 492 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—An image of Sribali-deva, eight 
bugles ( kdlam ) and 24 fly whisks with gold handles 
made by order of Uttama Cola, (devarayamey-kondu 
ponndl Seyvittuk-Jcodukka). Mentions an officer Sen- 
niyeripadaic-colan-Uttamasolan. 

106 of 1912 ; SIT. iii. 143. 


<SL 


Year 16*— Aduturai (Tj.)—Temple of Xpatsahayesvara built by 
the mother of Sri-Madhurantaka-deva alias Sri Uttama 
Cola. Mentions the name Tirukkurangadafcurai for 
the place ; and the re-engraving on the new structure 
of worn-out inscriptions mentioning endowments to 
•the shrine. 357 of 1907 ; SIL iii. 144. 


„ Melappaluvur (Tri.)—Provision for lamp in temple by 
Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Maravanar. 395 of 1924. 

„ Sembiyanmahadevi (Tj.)—Parakesari. 590 kalanju of 
gold by Aruran Ambalattadigaj, a queen of Uttama 
Co[a, and anothor gift of 145 kalanju (in both cases 
weight by urkkal ) by Urattayan Sorabbai alias Tribhu- 
vana-mahadeviyar, for offerings on birthdays of 
Sembiyan Mahadevi. The committee called Sasana - 
baddha-caturvMi-bhattatUinap-peruma7<;!cal, to whom 
the gifts were entrusted, is said to have been the 
creation of Sembiyan-madevi herself. 496 of 1925, 

* This statement Is repeated verbatim in 491 and 492. 
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Year 16 .—Tiriikkolamliyur (Tj.)—Parakesari. Land as time- 
cennadaip-puram to Madhurantakan Uma-bhattarakiynr 
in the Tirukkolamba-devar tempi© by Aruran Ponnam- 
balattadigal, the queen of Uttama Cola, after purchasing 
it f rom a lady Kadan Singam, through her son Maha- 
matran Gautaman Kesavan Srikanthan of Sattanur. 
Taxes remitted by assembly of Peravur in return for 
a lump payment. Ilakkarungdsu mentioned. 

47 of 1925. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)—Parakesari. Land as iraiyili by 

Uttamasola-madeviyar alias Gopan-sakappu.. after 

purchase from the sabha and tanippurumr , to 

Kailasamndaiya Mahadeva at Tripura .mangalam 

a brcihmadeya in Kurumba-nad. 66 of 1928. 

ff Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—888 kalanju of tulai-nirai-pon 
from the revenues of the temple (d&vardyamey-kiilti) 
for a salver (JzuUttattu), and 40 kalanju for offerings 
by Nandisaran alias Parakesari Vilupparaiyan of Eli- 
nur, ( Eftinur-kilavari ), who was the officer managing the 
temple affairs ( §rt-Mryam»arayginra ) at the time. 

245 of 1912 ; SIL iii. 145. 

8. 901 and Kali 40(8)0 —Uyyakkonddn - Tirumalai (Tri.)— 
Uttama Cola Parakesari. Land, for offerings. 

456 of 1908 * ; SIL iii. 135. 

The regnal year is lost or uncertain in the following :— 

Kdhclpuram (Ch.)—Mentions queen Viranarayaniyar. 

3 of 1906. 

Kdnerirdjapuram (Tj.)—Temple of Tirunallamudaiyar t 
was built of stone by Madevadigalar, queen of Ganda- 
raditta-deva and mother of the king. 

450 of 1908 ; SIL iii. 146. 

* Though very seriously damaged, this record is invaluable for its date. 

*f Called elsewhere Adityesvara from Gan^araditya who is figured in stone 
in this temple, SIL iii pi. xi. 
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Talcuiccangafyu (Tj.)—Silver vessel (sambaram), weigh¬ 
ing 151 halanju , to the big temple of Mahadeva by 
Pirantaban Madevigal alias Sembiyan Mahadevi, 
mother of Uttama Cola. 204 of 1925. 

Tirunaraiyur (Tj.)—Land for offerings to the temple of 
Siddhesvararn-uclaiya-mahadeva by queen Pirantaban 
Madevadigalar alias Sembiyan Madeviyar who gave 
birth to Uttama Cola. 159 of 1908 ; SIT. iii. 149. 


§L 


Tiriippdlattumi (Tri.)*—Mentions construction by some 
one (king ?) of Dayaparap-pevambalam and. the grant of 
some land as ambalappuram , made iraiyili by the 
assembly which received a lump payment. Iraiyili - 

yaga paniccu . nilamudalum pottagattum iraivdfti 

Tiruppdtturai Sri vimdnatte Sldlekhai seydu .. 

iraikattuk-ko(]luppdmdndm perungiiri-sabhaiyom. * 

569 of 1908 ; &II iii. 150. 


* H. K. Sastri translates: u Caused the deduction of the taxes (to be 
entered) in the land register {nilamndal ?), the tax register (pottagcm ) ” etc. 
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(Acc. 25th June—25th July A.D. 985) 

Year 2.—Tirunaraiyur (Tj.)—Rajak. Silver vessels and a chauri 
of gold to the temple by Ddaiya-pirattiyar Sembiyan 
Mahadeviyar alias Pirantakan Madevadigalar. * 

156 of 1908. 

„ Tiruvarur (Tj.)—Rajak. Silver vessels by Sembiyan 
Mahadeviyar for (merit of) Sri Uttama Coja-deva. 

570 of 1904. 

Year 3,—G-r>vindaputtnr (Tri.)—Rajak. Sabha of Periya Vfnia- 
van Mahadevi-catm. got 200 kalanju from a perun- 
daram of Mummudi-Cola-deva, Ambalavan Paluvur- 
nakkan alias Vikrama-sola-Maharayan, for the 
iraikdval on 1] veli of land. 168 of 1929. 

„ Kllappahtviir (Tri.)—Rajak. Two silver vessels by the 
wife (dSviyar nambirattigalar) of Vikrama-sola-Ilangu- 
velar, daughter of Paluvettaraiyar, when Kausikan 
Nakkan Maran was looking after temple affairs (Sri- 
kdryam-draydnirka ) under orders from Adigal Palu¬ 
vettaraiyar Kandan Maravan. 

110 of 1895; SII. v. 671. 

„ Kilappaluvur (Tri,)—Rajak. Two gold ornaments by 
Adigal Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Maravan. 

111 of 1895 ; SII. v. 672. 

„ $emIriyanmahaiPvi (Tj.)—Rajak. List of articles such 

as golden pot, pattam, gold flowers, with their weights 
noted, as presented to the temple of Sri Kailasamudai- 
yar by the mother of Uttama Cola in the month Mina 
in that year. 497, 498 of 1925. 

• The presence of this lady’s name is the reason for assigning this and 
similar records to this king. (ARE. 1909 II 41). 
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TiruccengdUtangucJi (Tj.)—Rajah. Rajaraja-deva. Land 
for two lamps to shrine of Sirala-deva by Vellalan 
Ulagan Siniyan alias Tappilla Muvendavejan. 

56 of 1913, 

Tirukkalittattai (Tj.)—Rajarajak. Land for offerings 
and for supply of 108 pots of bathing water at monthly 
Sankrantis to the temple of Mahiideva at Amauinara- 
yana-catm., by Kilanadigal, the daughter of Vilupparai- 
yar and queen of Uttama Cola-deva, son of Gandara- 
ditta-deva. 298 of 1908. 

T'irukkaravd&al (Tj.)—Rajak. Mummudi Ooia-deva. * 
Land, by purchase, for lamp. 453 of 1908. 

Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—Lamp. Gold with urar of 
Berubiir by Madhurantakan Gandaraditfcan. 

285 of 1906; 292-A of 1906. 

Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—Sale of land for upkeep of a 
lamp. Mentions Madhurantakan Gandaraditfcan and 
Sola-madeviyar alias Pancavan-madeviyar, (queen of 
Mummudi Cola), t the latter being donor. 

294 of 1906, 

Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—Gold by Madhurantakan Gandara- 

dittan. 295 of 1906. 

Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—(Gr. and Tam.) Gold for feed- 
ing Brahmans by Madhurantakan Xccapidaran (Aditya 
in the grantha portion), eon of Vira-sola-Ilangovelar of 
Kodumbalur in Kd-naclu. 306 of 1906. J 

Tiruppurambiyam (Tj.)—Rajarajak. Silver pot by 
Udaiya Pirattiyar, mother of Sri-kandan Madhuran- 
takan alias Uttama Cola, on behalf of her son to god at 
Tiruppurambiyam. A weighing scale called ingu - 
turaiydJc-kali. 338 of 1927. 

Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)—A chauri to temple by Pancavan 
Madeviyar, queen of Mummudi Cola. 147 of 1918. 


<SL 


• Title assumed in this year ? - ARE . 1909 II 42. 
J RajarSja I, Sanskrit part gives name Rajaraja. 


f i. e. t RajarSja I. 
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Year 3 .—Tirnvorriyur (Ch.)—Rajak. Mummudi Cola-deva. Gold 
necklace ( pallitlongal ) called Rajarajan, an nttuvatlil 
of gold called Mummudi-solan, and a gold door for the 
Mevasi called Rajarajan, by a certain Valifekeytunai 
Gunasilan of Mullak-kurumbu in the C5]a country, 
for the merit of Adigal Niradi, chief of tlmikkadu, a 
village in Avur-kottam of So-nadu, who was in charge 
of kn-kdrnnm of Tiruvorriyur-alvar. The jewels were 
made from accumulated savings of 810 kalanju from 
the temple income. 235 of 1912. 

Year 4 .—Kilappahwur (Tri.)~Rajak. Mummudi. Gold for lamp 
by A(jigal Paluvettaraiyar Randan Maravanar-perivndir- 
attu Araiyan Sundara-solan who gave 12 kalanju to 
the Tiruvalandurai-srikoyil-udaiyar. 

115 of 1895; SII. v, 676. 


iS'ernbiyanmahddevi (Tj.)—Remission 
taxes on some temple lands. 


by 


assembly of 
493 of 1925. 


Timmdlpuram (NA.)—Rajak. Mummudi Odja. An en¬ 
quiry into the affairs of the temple of Agnisvara at 
Tirumalp&yu by Madhurantakan Gandaradittar with a 
committee of five members. Proof obtained of neglect 
and misappropriation of endowments. 

283 of 1906.* 


§L 


„ Tiruvetikmiu (Tj.)—96 sheep for a lamp by Udaiya- 
pirattiyar Tambiranadigal Vanavan-madeviyar alias 
Tvibhuvana-madeviyar, the mother (tied) of Sri-Riijen- 
dra Cola-devar and the queen of Sri Rajaraja-deva. 

117-A of 1896 t; Sit. v. 982. 

Year 4, day 24 .—Madhurdntakam (Ch.)—Kandalur-salaik- 

kalam-arutta Rajak. The mahasabha of the place 
agreed to conduct a festival to god Tiruvenkattu- 
Paramesvara with the twenty-five pon, collected from a 
merchant of Vira-sdlapperangadi; and the tax kalalavu- 
kul-kuli. The madhycistha was also a signatory. 

395 of 1922. 


t 448 of 1918 is sanm but fuller. 
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Year 4, clay 154.— Madlvurantaham (Ch.)—Kandalur-salaik-balain- 
arutta. An assignment of land by the niahasabha of 
Madlinrantaka-eatm., for opening round the temple 
a street which was named Tiruvenkattup-perun-deruvu; 
restrictions placed, and privileges granted to the 
Sivabrahraanas, uvaccar, tapasvins and the devaradiyar 
who were allowed to settle in it. 397 of 1922. 

Year 5 .—Darasuram (Tj.)—Land for sacred bath and Sribali to 
alvar of Tirusomisvaram at Tiruklrndamukku. 

3 of 1915. 

„ Kllappaluvur (Tri.)—Rajak, Land sold by sabha of 
Sirupaluviir to Adigaj Palnvettaraiyar Maravan Kandau, 

118 of 1895 ; SIl v.‘ 679. 

„ Sembiyanmahadevi (Tj.)—An order of the assembly to 

the ur-variyam (Frag.) 495 of 1925. 

„ Tiruccengodu (Coi.)—(Copper-plate) Rajakesari. Lands 
to Paramesvara of sacred Mulasthana at Tus'iyur by 
Koliimalavan Oj-riyuran Piridigandavarman. 

SIl. iii. 213. * 

„ Tiruvandarkovil (Pondicherry)—Rajak. The silver ves¬ 
sels and gold of Tiruvajai-nakkan-koyil Paramasvamin 
having been utilised in former years by the sabha, 
certain lands were given in exchange to the temple in 
the 28th year of the reign of king Ivannaradeva. f 
Mention is made also of a gift of land in the 14th year 
of Madiraikonda Parakesari. 359 of 1917, 

„ Tiruvedikkudi (Tj.)—Rajak. Thirty iron torch-lights 
(iruppup - pidi - vilafcku ) by Rajaraja-deVa, fifteen 
servants being retailed for holding the lights. { 

68 of 1895 ; SIl. v. 625. 

* Tn this record the word ‘ kannUdu ’ about which Krishna Sastri makes 
curious surmises seems really to mean ‘ boundary stone ’ and is by no means, 
either a reference to the ‘ liero-stones ’ of Tamil literature or an engraver’s 
mistake for ‘ kannnrru.' The word is very clearly engraved and occurs in three 
places in the same plate. 

t i. 967-8 A.D., also the initial date of Uttama Co pi • ARE. 1918 11 23. 

J Each man held two lights, cf. 53 of 1895 of Vr. 6. 
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Year 5 *—TiruVi$alur (Tj.)—Gold b Y a queen of Rajaraja-deva by 
name Vattan Kadan Tongiyar for feeding five Brah¬ 
mans. One hundred IlaklMu yielding 15 Msu as 
dharmappaliiai . 19 1907. 

y ear 6_s. 913. — Jodi - hempanapura (Mys.) — Cola-narayana. 

Land. MAM* 1917 P- 42. 

Tahholam (NA.)—Undertaking by the residents of 
Purisai to pay interest in the form of paddy on 
20 Jcalanju of gold received from the temple of 
Tiruvuyal. ^44 of 1921. 

Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—Rajak. Fifty iron lights (iruppu- 
vilaklcu) by Rajaraja-deva for the Sribali at night ; oil 
2 measures ; the following were to hold these torches ; 
eight sweepers ( tit'WTnBlU’JcJpufuvcii ’)♦ lour buglers 
(kdlamudigal ), one cook of the salai (aduvdn), three 
tenants (kudigal) of the flower-garden ( nandavanam ), 
and eight others, resident in houses belonging to the 
temple, who are not devar-nivandakMrar and are used 
to hold the lights every day. 

53 of 1895; SII. v. 610. 

TirukhMhiyur (Tj .)-(Vatteluttu). Kandalur - salaik- 
kalam-ayutta. Land for two lamps to Tirumayana- 
deva by Narpattennayiravan Porkoyil-nambi alias 

' ‘ 332 of 1923. 

Palasmyan. 

Tirumananjeri (Tj.)—At the command of Udaiya-pmU- 

tiyar, mother of Uttama Cola, Aruran Kamban alias 

Tirukkaj;yali-piccan of the village gave 16 kalanju of 

gold for sandal paste etc., to Mahadeva at Tirumanan- 

ieri which is stated to be near Kaijalangudi. Mentions 

J . q 1014. 

pi4iligaivari. y or ' 

Tiruvenkddu (Tj.)-Rajak. Mentions images made and 
jewels and vessels presented by Parantakan Madeviyar 
alias Sembiyan Madeviyar, daughter of Malavaraiyar, 
mother of Uttama Cola and queen of Gandaraditya, in 
the fourth and sixth years of Uttama Cola, in the fourth 

* Sunday 1st December A.D. 989. El. ix p. 207 (Kielhorn). 
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year of Rajakesari, in the 3rd and 10th years of Para- 
kesari and in the second year of Gandaraditya-deva 
alias Mimimudi-cola-deva. * 444 of 1918, 

Year 6 .—Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Mentions a person belonging to the 
Udaiyar Kodandarama-tanicoeyagam, 342 of 1907. 

Year 7 ,—Alagddriputtur (Tj.)—Land by sabha of Paradayakndi, 
a brahmadeya, to temple for offerings. Mentions the 
construction of the central shrine with stone by Pullali 
Sattan Kari velar Kandar adit tan alias Mummudi- 
Soliyavaraiyar. 283 of 1908. 

„ ElvdndSur (SA.)—Mentions the 15th year of Sri-Uttama 
Coja-deva, the son of Sembiyan Madeviyar and two 
Miladu chiefs. 176 of 1906. 

„ Gbvindaputtur (Tri.)—Ambalavan Paluvur-nakkan alias 
Rajaraja Pallavaraiyan of Kuvalalam, a perundaram 
of the king, appointed Settapdsan Yennayakramavittan 
as manager of the temple of Visaiy amangala-devar; 
and the sabha entrusted tho manager with certain 

powers. 160 of 1929. 

„ Kuhur (Tj.)—90 sheep for lamp by Rajaraja Pallava¬ 
raiyan of Kuvalalam, one of the perundaram of the 
king, 291 of 1917. 

„ /Sambiycmmahddein (Tj.)—Gift by TJrattayan Sorabbaiyar 

alias Tribhuvana-madevadigal, the senior queen of 
Uttama Cola, of 100 k&Su, deposited with the 
tidsanabaddha - caturvedi - bhatlattana-perumakkal of 
Bri-kailaeam. From the interest, offerings were to be 
made in the temple on the Cittirai-tirukkettai day, 
the asterism of her mother-in-law, Sembiyan Mahadevi- 
yar, who founded the village. 480 of 1925. 

„ Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—Land by royal order to srihdryam 
ieykinra Mlnavan Vilattur-nattxik-kon for an endow¬ 
ment for offerings (as detailed) in temple. 

55 of 1895 ; SII. v. 612. 

* This surname of Gaiujaraditya and the fact of his rule are new. 
Rajaraja is the first Rajak, after Uttama CoJa, Palaeography is in support of 
this. The order of reigns mentioned in the inscription is not chronological, 
ARE. 1919 II 14. 


61 
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Year 7.— Tiruvallam (NA.)—A Brahman set up an image 
of Uma-bhataraki and granted a lamp. He also 
purchased 1700 huli of land tax-free, after paying 
‘ vilaidravyamum iraidravyamum ’ to the sabha 
of Mandiram alias Jayameru *-srikarana-mangalam, 
and made it over to the Sivabrahmanas who had 
to feed the lamp and supply the offerings. 

8 of 1890 ; SIL iii. 50. 

„ f Tiruvallam (NA.)—A visit to Tikkali Alvilr temple by 
Madhurantakan Gandaradittarutr | who caused 1000 
jars of water to be poured over the god. He also held 
the Sivabrahmanas of the temple and the sabha of 
Tirukkalivallam to account for the income and expen¬ 
diture of the temple scheduled in the tiruvdncti and 
the tvruvolai ; (rest of the inscription is built in). 

10 of 1890 ; SIL iii. 49. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.) — Details of expenditure for 
74 kalanju of gold, realised as fine from the Sivabrah- 
inanas for misappropriation of temple lands, and 
7 kalanju and 4 manjadi which Madhurantakan 
Gandaradittanar who scrutinised the temple accounts 
had added to make up the deficit. The four vdriyar of 
Tikkalivallam, the two vdriyar of Mandiram, and two 
Jcanganis were to look after the expenditure in 
future. Paddy quoted at forty kadi per kalanju. 
Rate of interest 12%. 218 of 1921. § 

„ Tiruvdrdr (Tj.)—Mentions the building of a stone shrine 

/ 

in the temple of Tirayaranen-alvar by Sembiyan 
Mahadeviyar, and the setting up of two images in it 
by the same lady, and records that she presented 
234 Mm, invested with the sabha of Adiyappi-catrn., 
for daily requirements, additions to the temple 
and repairs. 571 of 1904, 

* A title of Ban a Vikramaditya I. 

t 26th September 991 A.D. EL iv p. 66, Kielhorn. 

% Perhaps an otherwise unknown son of Madhurantaka the immediate 
predecessor of Rajaraja 1 - Hultzsch. cf. 283 of 1906 of Yr. 4. 

§ This settlement is quoted in 227 of 1921 of Yr. 4, day 114 of Rajendra I. 
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Year 7.— Tit'uvemmbur (Tt*i.)—Money for feeding six Brahmans 
versed in the Veda by Iladarayar Pugalvippavar-gandan 
Vira-solan. * 116 of 1914. 

„ Uyyalckonddn Tirumctlai (Tri.)—2,432 kalanju of gold 
to Uyyakkonda-nayanar | temple for festivals by aabha 
of Rfijasmya-catm. 457 of 1908. 

„ Vrddhdcalara (SA.)—90 sheep for lamp, and a lamp-stand, 

by Malaiyavvai-deviyar, daughter of Ppttappic-colar 
Safctiyaraiyar and queen of Irungoja Prithipati Amani- 
mallar. Also 2 md of land for flower-garden. 

49 of 1918. 

Year 8 .—Alatnbakkam (Tri.)—Lamp to Sri Krsna Perumftl at 
Tiruvaypadi by a resident of Dan ti varma-mangalam. 

708 of 1909. 

„ Darsanakkopp 1 i (Tv.)— (Vatteluttu). Kandalur-salaik- 

kalam-avatta. Mentions a meeting in the devadwfia 
Tiruvarankoppu of the Karanattar for looking into the 
Talikkanaklcu and Savaikkanakku. (Frag.) 

TAS. I p. 238. 

,, Klkippahwur (Tri.)—Padai Ilaiya Iranamukha-raman 
killed Kaikkola Baladevan Vayiri in a duel ( uruvik - 
kutti ); Adigal Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Maravanar 
adjudged the case and as a result 90 sheep were 
given by the culprit for a lamp. 

109 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 670. 

,, Marudadu (NA.)—-Land for a lamp by residents ( ndttom ) 
of Marudadu to the Perundirukkoyil-alvar temple for 
the merit of Kalipperuman of Mabanur Putturai who 
fell that Marudadu may not be destroyed. J 

411 of 1912. 

„ Pancapdndavanmlai (NA.)—Remission by Udaiyar Vira- 

solar, son of Udaiyar Iladarajar Pugalvippavar-gandan, 

* EL iv pp. 136 ff. 

t Called Tirukkarku<jii-Vilumiya-clevar in other 10th century records. 

ARE . 1909 II 42. 

1 Rice, Mysore, and Coorg, pp. 186 IT. 
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of karpnra-vilai and anniyayavava-dandavirai in the 
village of Kuraganpadi, an ifaiyilip-phUiccandam, on 
a representation from his wife Hada-madeviyar that 
the collection of these dues. by previous ( kUppagal- 
(incla) Ilfularajar affected this charity (Tiruppanfnalai) 
adversely. 19 of 1890 ; EL iv. p. 139. 

Year 8 ,—Reddipdlem (Nel.)—Lamp by Muminudi Vaitumba 
Maharajan alias Visnu-devan alias Durai Arasan. 

NL G. 88. 

Tiruvailandai (Ch..)—Tirimaga]-pola. Lain, but not 
Rattapaoji. Sabha and ur agree to maintain a lamp 
to Sri Bhattiiraki of Sri Vara’na-deva, the goddess set 
up by a merchant of Mylapore, who gave also 15 
kalahju of gold towards the lamp. 261 of 1910, 

„ TiruvirdmUvaram (Tj.)—Land for lamp and offerings 
by Kudiraikkara Sobhanayyan. 146 of 1911. 

Year 9 .—Aduturai (Tj.)—Some temple land reclaimed by Sembi- 
yan Madeviyiir, mother of Uttama Oola-deva, and called 
Sembiyan Mahadevi. 362 of 1907. 

„ Kllur (SA.)—Gold for lamp by Kondanan Amirtavalli, 

the mother of queen Uloka - mahadeviyar ; it was 
deposited with the Tiruvutmaligai sahhai. Also 
Ila-vi(alcku worth two kasu. 

239 of 1902 ; EL vii. p. 144. 

,, Kuhur (Tj.)—Sale of land to temple by some persons 
called Koliyakkudaiyar, who were unable to raise the 
money for paying som fines imposed on them. Men¬ 
tions the harassing of royal officials in collecting the 
fine. 277 of 1917. 

„ Melappahivur ( Tri)—Rajakesari. Money for lamp given 
to the temple servants by an inhabitant of Avanikan- 
darpapuram. Mentions Adigal Paluvettaraiyar Kandan 
Maravan. * 382 of 1924. 

* cf. 395 of year 16 Uttama Cola. Hence this Rajak. is Rajaraja 1 - who 
has no attributes up to year 9, becomes KandallSr-salaik-kalain-ajutta in years 
10-12, and has later on the Tirtwiagal introduction, ARE y 1924 II 10. KSndajjtr 
expedition placed in the middle of 995 A. D. because some records of year 10 
(234, 248 of 1926) mention it while others (193 of 1926) do not ARE . 1926 il 23. 
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Year V.—Metpadi (G.)-~-Tirum r cgal-p'ila. Ilam and Ratbapafli in¬ 
cluded. 96 sheep I'or lamp ; liquid measure Rajakesari. 

97 of 1921. * 

„ Paty(lcmiv~uiai (Tj)—Silver plate and bronze stand to 
temple by Sembiyan Makadovi. 262 of 1923. 

„ TirugoMrnam (Pd.)—Land for up-keep of a tank by a 
Brahman from the Cola country. 307 of 1904. 

,, Tiruneclunga]am (Tri.)—Land for (feeding) Sivayogins. 

687 of 1909. 

„ Tiruppurambiyam (Tj.)—Some gold ornaments and a 

silver vessel were made out of the savings of the 
temple treasury between the second and ninth years of 
the reign. 78 of 1897 ; SII. vi. 28. 

„ Tiruvaduturai (Tj.)—Land as nrtya-bhoga, on behalf of 
the temple, by the assembly of Sattanur met in the 
hall ( catmsdlai ) to Kumaran Sii-kiunhm who had the 
mkkai-kdni of the village, for acting the seven ankas 
of the Ariyakkiittu on festival days in Purattasi in the 
temple of Tiruvatjuturai-alvar. Provision is made for 
the supply of rice flour, betel leaves and areca nuts, 
ghl for mixing collyrium and turmeric. 

120 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudiir (Tj.)—Gift of ornaments to Umabhat- 
taraki by a servant of Nambirattiyfvr Sri Pancavan- 
Mahadeviyar of Kodand.arama-ve.lam of Tanjavur. 

278 of 1907. 


§L 


Year 9, day 158.— Uttaram&rur (Oh.)—Decision of the Mahasabha 
about the payment of fines imposed on several castes 
^ and communities of the place either in the king’s 
/ courts or otherwise T- Mentions the mukha-mandapa 

of the Tulabhara Sri-koyil J where the assembly held 
its sittings. 197 of 1923. 

* Year doubtful (9). t contra ARE . 1923 II 28. 

% Probably the Sundara Varada temple whence the inscription comes. 

Perhaps the king performed a Tulabliaxa here. ibid. 
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Year 10.— DarsanaJikoppu (Tv.)— (Vultehittu). Kandalvtrc-calaik- 

” kalam-arutta. One lamp by the sablnt for the merit of 

Pullanarayanan. TAS. i. p. 2o9. 

Kamiamangalmn (SA.)—Kandalur-Mai. Land to temple 
Setangi-vinnagar Paramasvamin by the assembly met 
in Tirnkkavanam in front of Viranarayana Vinnagar at 
Tribhuvauamadevi-cattn. Another fragment related 
to a gift of land by Gandaradittan Madhurantakan. 

356 of 1917. 

„ KUappaluv ur (Tri.)—Kandaliir-salai. Land by Araiyan 

Sundaraisolan of the perundirnm of Paluvettaraiyar 
Kandan Maravanar for the supply every day of a 
garland made of two naH of tumbai flowers: * irmalit - 
tumbai-pallittdmam . 1 106 of 1895 ; SII. v. 66/. 

Kuhur (Tj,)—Kandalur-salai. Land and house-site to 
Aditya tsvara temple for the Sittirait-tiruvila in the 
shrine of Nambi Aruran, by the ur and kaniyudaiya 
Koliyakkudaiyargal. 299 of 191' • 

Kuram (Oh .)~-Tirumagal-pdla. A sabha-Srimukham of 
the sabha of Kuram providing for repairs etc., of a 
matha. 33-A of 1900 ; SII. vii. 34. 

„ * Suclndi-am (Tv.)— (VaUehMtu). Fifty sheep with the 
Mnlaparadai-sabhai for lamp to Tiruc-civindiraUn- 
mahadeva by llanattn Malavaraiyan Senni Kandan. 

71 of 1896 ; El. V. p. 44 ; TAS. i. p. 238-9. 

„ TiruHvanam (SA.)— Salaik-kalam-arutta. Land, 2910 

kuH, reclaimed for a musician who was to play on the 
lute ( vlnai ) and a vocalist to accompauy the lute in the 

Tindisvara temple at Kidangil. 

141 of 1900 ; SII. vii. 154. 

„ Tiruccengmiu (Coi.)—(Copper-plate). Rajakesari. (ri) An 
order of Malavaraiyan Sundarasola that the irai collect- 
’ ed by him from the Nagarattar of Tusiyur viz., 


* The astronomical data in this record reduce the king’s accession to 25th 
June - 25 July A. D. 985. Kielhorn, IiL vi. p. 20 
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imdumanai-kdlum arai-manai araikkalum, shall be 
in the form of ninra-irai ; and that in the cash of 
dues under dandangurram, the practice of Nandipura 
shall be followed. (J3) Kollimalavan Piradigandan * 
makes an endowment for the merit of his father 
who died in Ceylon (mgal-aomr-ttattuppaija avar 
Srimadahattukkuc-cirupcitlii.) SIT. iii. 212. 

Year 10 .—Tinmctlpuram (NA.)— Kandalur-salai etc. Gold by 
Kulakkudaiyan Arunilai Srikrsnan alias Mrivenda 
Pidavur Velar. A tiruppadiyam. beginning Kolanar- 
kulal composed by the father of the donor in praise of 
Govindapadi-alvar was to be sung at a festival. 

333 of 1906. 

„ Tiruvidaimanidur (Tj.)—Kandalur-salai. Gift of a gold 

flower by one Hrdayasiva of Tirupputtur. 

197 of 1907. 

„ Tiruvidaim,arudTtr (Tj.)—Kandalur-salai. Gold image 
of Umasahitar by queen Pancavan Mahadevi. 

254 of 1907. 

Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Kandalur-salai. Money for lamp 

to Tiruvisalur-perumal at Avaninarayana-catm., a 
dovaddna and brahmadeya. 3 of 1907. 

„ THbhuvani (Pondicherry)-—Kandalur-salai. Land, by 
purchase, for water supply and a lamp, ihe tank, 
Kokkilanadippereri, is.mentioned among the boundaries. 

196 of 1919. 

„ Uyyakkmdan - Tirumalai (Tri.) — Kandalur - salai. Gift, 
by Sembiyan Madeviyar, mother of Kandan Madhu- 
rantaka-devan alias Sri Uttama Cola-deva, to Sri 
Iiarkudi Vilumiyar at Nandipanma-mangalam, of a 
jewelled crown comprising : gold 149 kctlanju ; silver 
190 odd kalanju ; muttu (pearl) 700 in number ; 
rnanikkam 3 ; and diamond ( vayiram) 27. 

95 of 1892 ; SIT. iv. 542. f 

* cf. S/I. iii. 213 of year 5. 
t 459 of 1908 seems to be same record. 
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Year 10. — Vijayan&T&yanatn* (Tin.) — ( VatUluttu) -Kanda]iur- 
salai. Land as saldbhdga purchased from sabha as 
iraiyili , and fifty sheep for lamp to Manomaya Isvarafctu 
Perumanadigal ; chanties under supervision of sabha. 

7 of 1927. 



Year 11.*— Rahur (Pondicherry.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Provision 
by sabha of Vakur for annual repairs to the tank at 
Bahur, at the rate of padakku-nel per pil per md of 
land in the village, 178 of 1902 ; SIL vii. 805. 

„ Brahmadesam (NA.)—Salaik - kalam - arutta. Village 
called Rajamalla t catm. of Tiruvegambapuram in 
(Damar)-kottam, 190 of 1915. 

*, Konerirajapuram (Tj.)—Kanda]iir-salai. Gift by Udaiya- 
pirattiyar for singing the Tiruppadiyam. (?) J 

631 of 1909. 

„ Olagapuram (SA.)—Kandalur-salai. Land for offerings 

to shrine of Ivvur-terkil-vasahmahasattanar by Naga- 
rattar of Ulagamadevipuram, 144 of 1919. 

„ Takkdlam (NA.) — SSlaik-kalam-ajmtta Rajarajakesari. 

Twenty-five kalanju of gold deposited with Manaiyir- 
kottattiit-tiruvurar-piirattuc-cirur-urom who undertook 
to supply paddy to the temple. 

3 of 1897 ; 811 v. 1366. 

„ Tenneri (Oh.) — Gift of vessels to temple by Sembiyan 
Mahadeviyar. Engraved on stone by sabha by royal 
order. 199 of 1901; SIL vii. 411. 

„ Tirukko$thiyw\ Rd.)—(Fa^wWw)-Rajarajakesari. Land, 

by purchase, for a lamp and for a Brahman for 
explaining the Prabhakaram, by a native of Satta- 
mangalam in Tiraimur-nadu. 333 of 1923. 


* Sunday 14th June, A.D. 996-Kielhorn El. vii. p. 169. 

t Possibly after a Ganga king - ARE , 1916 II 8. 

X Purpose of grant not in the text, contra ARE 1910 II18. 
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Year 11 .—Tirumcilpuram (NA.)—Kandajur-salai. Sheep for lamp 


by a native of the Cola country to the shrine of 


Anuma-deva in the Yi§nu temple. 


335 of 1906. 


TiruvctVdvaram (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu ) - Kandaliir - salai. 
Land. Village called Rajaraja-catm. 119 of 1905. * 

Tiruverwnbur (Tin.)—Kandalur-salai. 34 sheep for lamp 
to Ganapati in the local temple. The donor was one 
of the dlunganattdr of the village ( ivvur-yalungcint- 
tar.) / 98 of 1914. 

Tiruviraniisvaram (Tj.)—Land for lamp by one of the 
dlungariaUdr of the brahmadeya village, Madanamafi- 
jari-catm. 136 of 1911. 

Vcclappuranadu (Sm.)— Kandalur-salaik-kalam-arutta. 
The sattapperumakkal of Tiruvarappalli received gold 
for a lamp from a merchant, Malaiyaman Setti. Men¬ 
tions the weight malaihkal . 498 of 1930. 


■% 


Year 11, day 164 .—TrnnSri (Ch.)—Salaik-kalam-ayiitta. The great 


assembly met in the brahmasthdna of the village and 
made the rule that only Brahmans well-versed in the 
mantras were eligible for appointment as vdriyam - 
seyvdr and for taking part in the deliberations of the 
assembly. Tenneri called Uttama Sola-catm. Nammuril 
mantra-brdhmanam valldrey vdriyanjeyvdragavum 
sabhd-mdrranjolluvdrdgavum ... mantrabrdhmanam- 
drrddey vdriyanjeyddraiyurn sabhd-mdrranjonndrai- 
y um tiriwanai-mariittar patfum-danqlappaduvdrdga. 


241 of 1922. 


Year 11, day 220. Tenneri (Ch.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Vyavastha 


of sabha: Nammuril lyralmmvangonddrum melp - 
paduhurram-miifjaiydnim nammur-variyanjeyavum 
sabhd-mdrranjollavum perctddrdgavum . Ikkurran- 
gajudaiydr vdriyanj eyddrum sabhd-mdrranjonndrum 
kanakkar irupddu-kdtti ndnim tiruvdnai-maruttar 
padum danda(m) paduvdrdga . 240 of 1922. 


* Why is Rajaraja's conquest of the Pantjyas not mentioned earlier than his 
year 14? - ARE, 1905 1113. 
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Year 12 —Kdncipuram (Ch.) — Kandalur-salai. Rajarajakesari. 

Loan from temple to sabha who agree to remit paddy 
as interest. SIL i. 146. 

„ KUappctluvur (Tri.)—Salaik-kalam-arntta. Lamp by 

Aiyaran Kanan, a Kaikkolan of Adigal Paluvettaraiyar, 
for merit of a person killed by him ( padakhutta ). 

122 of 1895 ; SIL v. 683. 

„ Konerirajapuram (Tj.)—Salaik-kalam - arufcta. Silver 

image (of God ?) and copper image of Candesvara by 
Nakkan Nallattadigal, one of the Kajarajatterinja 
Kaikkolar, and the son of Anukkan Mahainalli, a 
penddtti in the veldm of Rajakesari. 627 of 1909. 

„ Kuhur (Tj.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Land by residents of 
Kuhnr to Pillai Narnbi Ardranar who sang the Tiruppa- 
diyam hymns. 275 of 1917. 

„ Pari$arava<}ai (Tj.)—A gold pot, 20 halahju , by Sem- 

biyan Mahadevi for the merit of her son Uttama C5la. 

263 of 1923. 

„ * Pullamangai (Tj.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Assembly of 
Pnllamangalam met in the temple to the beat of the 
drum and made gifts of land, one veil wet land and 
440 pdrtti of garden land to some Brahmans versed in 
the Santa and Rgveda . 553 of 1921. 

„ Tinnevelty (Tin.)—(Fa^^u^tO-*Kandaldr-salai. Land for 

offerings to Brahmapuri-devar at Tirunelveli. 

84 of 1927. 

,, Tirumdlpuram (NA.)—Kandalfir-salai. An agreement of 
the villagers of Palugur regarding terms of an endow¬ 
ment in their charge. Mentions the fact that Madhu- 
rantakan Gandaradittar had fined the men in charge of 
the store-room in the 4th year of the king’s reign 1 1 
also the 14th year of a king whose name is lost. 

282 of 1906. 

* Deer. 28 A. D. 996. - APE, 1922 App. E. 

'j- «jf, 283 of yr, 4. 
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Year 12,— Tiruvadi (SA.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Tax-free gift of 
eighteen plots of land ( '§eru ) by the sabha of Avaiyanur 
to the temple of Jaiasayana-mahadeva of that village. 

418 of 1921. 

,, Tiruvadi (SA.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. The assembly of 
Ranaclhara-mangalarn in Avaiyanur-nadu, a division 
of Tirumunaippadi, agreed to furnish the devaddna 
lands of the temple of Jalasayana-deva, 18| sent of 
land, with water for irrigation from the irrigation tank 
of the village. 419 of 1921. 

„ * Tincvandarkoyil (Pondicherry),—The assembly of 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi-catm., met in the mandapa 
built by Mummudisola-umbala-natta-velan, remitted 
taxes on Mundiyan Yallaippakkam, purchased and 
given to the temple by Immadisbla Muvendave]an, and 
fixed the fines to be paid by those who imposed or 
realised any taxes on it in future. 362 of 1917. 

„ Tiruvirdmisvaram (Tj.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Money 
for two lamps. Madanamaiijari-catm., a brahmadeya 
in Nenmali-nadu. 119 of 1911. 

Year 12, day 231 .—Tenneri (Oh.)—Salaik-kalam-arutta. Sabha 

orders dandakkdnam to be collected from Vikkiyannan 
alias Vikrama- cola-brahmadarayan. 

202 of 1901; 811. vii 414. 

Year 13— Kdmarasavalli (Tri.)—Salai. Fifteen kalanju of gold, 
interest (2J kalanju) being payable to those who 
recited the Talavakara Samaveda on the day of Margali 
Tiruvadirai, each reciter being fed and paid 1J kalanju 
in gold. 76 of 1914. 

„ Kammarasandm (Mys.)—S. 920, t Kanarese. Nolamba 

Ayyapa-deva’s son Gannarasa was governing part of 
Daligavadi. 169 of 1911 ; EC . ix. Ht. 111. 

• December 1st, A.D. 996-L.D.S. in ARE. 1918 App. E 

+ Date 5. 92(3) in ARE. where 1 Hemalambithe corresponding cyclic 
year, is noted to be wrong. This is the earliest Cola record in Mysore (Rice, 
Intr. p. 14). But see MAR. 1917 p. 42. 
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Year 13.— Tirugokarnam (Pd.)—Kfmdalur-salai. Money for pay¬ 
ment of taxes. 310 of 1904. 

„ Tiriikkadaiywr (Tj.)— Tirumagabpdla, Purchase of 
some lands with money from the treasury of Tiru- 
virattanamudaiya Paramaevamin, at the instance of: the 
sabha of Pada-eviya Kadavur, for Udayasandiran Amu- 
dakan alias Kalakala Mayilatti, a merchant residing in 
the village, who got it made rent-free by the assembly, 
with the stipulation that he should pay a fixed quantity 
of paddy to the temple every year for expenses of 
worship and of three lamps. 242 of 1925. 

„ Tirumakhottai (Tj.) — Kandalur-salai. The assembly 
of Palaiya Sembiyan-madevi-catm. issued a new sale 
deed, in place of an old document lost, to a certain 
Parakesari Vilupparaiyan, the headman of Puravar- 
elilur, for certain lands which they had sold to 
him. Refers to about the fourth year of Madileri- 
elundarulina Rajakesari-varman. * “ Iraikaval ” ex¬ 
plained. 266 of 1917. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)—Kandalur-salai. The supervisor of 
the temple of Tiruttikkali-iilvar, Mummudi-sola Posan, 
finding that one of the directors ( ganattar ) of the 
village had received 25 pon, dharmakattalai-tulai- 
niraiy for a lamp founded by Singapirattiyar, and that 
his marumagan had neglected to maintain it, now 
made a gift of 600 hull of his land for continuing the 
charity. 208 of 1921. 

,, Tiruvallam (NA.)—Kandalur-salai. Some ornaments 

made and handed to the sabha from 40 kalanju 
and 7 manjacji of gold accumulated from various 
sources in the treasury of the temple. Also a lamp 
• and jewelled ornament by Mumnutdi-soj^a Posar, the 
supervisor of the temple. (See 208 of 1921.) 

210 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.) — Kandalur-salai. 10 kalanju of 

gold with the sabha to Tikkali-ajvar by Irayira 

* Probably the king’s father Sundara Coja -ARE. 1918 II 25. 
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Pallavaraiyan alias Mummudi-sdla Posar of Araisur 
for the PavUrdrohana festival. Rate of interest 3 
manjadi per kalanju per annum yielding 1| kalanju. 

216 of 1921. 

Year 13.— Ukkal (NA.) — Salai. Record by the Mahasabha of 
Vikramabharana-catm. of a private endowment of 500 
hull of land for 4 noli of tiruvamudu every day at 
noon for Tiruvaymoli-deva of the place. The land 
was made tax-free after receipt of a lump payment by 
the sabha, 20 of 1893 ; SIL iii. 2. 

Year 14 ,—Agamm (SA.)—A new introduction mentioning Tajalk- 
kadu. Fragment. Sale of land. 376 of 1922. 

„ Aramnimangalam (Oh.)— Kiindalur-salai. Gift by a 

certain lady of a foot-rest, a seat ( meytangi), 90 sheep 
for a lamp, and utensils to god Tiruvavi-bhattarakar at 
Arasanimangalam in Yenkunra-kottam. 

343 of 1923. 

„ Kalakattur (Oh.)—New introduction. Tamievi etc. 
Mummudi-sola Rajarajakesari. Provision by Ka^an 
Mayindan for two lamps in the temple of Uram-alvar 
at Kalakkattur, a idldbhoga at the instance of the king 
who desired a gift of only one lamp for the prosperity 
of all kings and of the world at large. Liquid measure 
ninrd-ndli . Land for one lamp and sheep for another. 

121 of 1923. 

„ Kuhur (Tj.)— -Land, by purchase, for lamp to Adityesvara 

at Kuhur by a merchant of the Tribhuvana-mahadevip- 
perangadi outside Tanjavur. Mentions Videlvigffigu- 
tukkacci-eatm. 279 of 1917. 

„ Melpddi (C.)— Tirumagal-pola. The assembly of Tim- 
vallam get gold, tu,\ai-nirai 15 kalanju , and assign 
1000 kuli of land by Siri;ambaiattuk-k61 to a person 
residing in Sankarappadi in Aruinoli-devap-perunderu 
of this Rajasrayapuram, who had to supply £ measure 
of ghi every day for a lamp. The gold was given by 
a well-known officer of Rajaraja and his son, Sonattut- 
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tenkaraip-pHinbunik-kuriattu Araisurudaiyan Irayira- 
van Pallavaraiyan alias Mummndi-sola Poaan. 

87 of 1889 ; SIL. iii. 19. * 

Year 14.— Melpddi (0.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Boundary of devaddna 
lands given tax-free to C6|en dra-simhes vara from the 
10th year, including those mentioned in No. 102 of 
year 10 and day 107 of Parak. RSjendra. Interesting 
details of restrictions and privileges relating to irriga¬ 
tion and crops, as in the Tamil part of the Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates. 103 of 1921. 

„ Podavur (Cb.)--New introduction t- 90 sheep for lamp. 

67 of 1923. 

„ Sucindrarn (Tv.) — ( VafMuttu ). Kamlalur-aalaik- 

kalam-aruttu Qangapadiyum Nulumbapadiyum Tadiy- 
gavaliyum Vengai-nadum-konda Ko. J Fixes dues 
from the tenants ( man kilk-kdranmaiyudaiya kucli- 
gal ) of Ten-Valanallur who held from Nrpasekhara 
Valanalliir, a devaddna of Rajaraja Valanattu-Nanji- 
nattu-brahmadeyam Snjindirattn-emberuman. 

"75 of 1896 ; TAS. iv. pp. 129-30 § ; EI. v. pp. 44-5. 

„ Tirunagesvaram (Tj.)—Salai, Oangapadi etc. The 

sabha of Nallurc-ceri sell land tax-free to Tirunagls- 
varam-udaiya-mahadeva for 40 kalanju endowed by 
Arinjigaippiratti alias Banap-perundevi, the daughter 
of Pillaiyar Arikulakesariyar. 81 of 1897. 

SIL vi. 31 ; 82 of 1897, SIT. vi. 32 is similar. 

„ Tirunagesvaram (Tj.)—Rujaraja Rajakesari. Sale of 1| 
veil of land to temple by the assembly of Madiina- 
mangalam, a brahmadeya: Tirunagesvaram is called a 
devaddna. The cost of the land, 101 kalanju, 6 md 

* Later on, under Rajendra, Uttamasola Pallavaraiyan. SIL ii. p. 222 n. 4. 

t cf. 376 of 1922. 

X Same form in 22 of 1906-Tirukka<}aiyur, year 14: Si of 1897-Tirunages- 
varam year 14 ; 23 of 1905-Tirukka<Jaiyur year 15 wliich adds Kinjamalai-nruju, 
and others. 

§ Here T.A.G. Rao accepts the naval victory of Kandalur (p. 128), 
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ancl 1 kani, was the fund formerly deposited for 
offerings by princess Arinjigaip-pirattiyar. Mentions 
the processes involved in making tulcii-pon . * 

218 of 1911. 

-Tiruppalanam (Tj.)-— Tiriimagal-pfila. (No mention of 
Kalinga and flam.) Kamban Maniyan alias Vilckirama- 
singa-muvenda-V61an got a maralcata-devar from the 
king, from the booty obtained in Malnad, and conse¬ 
crated it in the temple at Tiruppalanam. 

135 of 1928. 


„ Tiruvennainallur (SA.)— Tirumciga\ - pdla. Provision 
for feeding a man who had to bale out water for the 
sacred bath and blow the conch at Tiruvavatturai- 
alvar temple. 420 of 1921. 

Year 14, day 258.— Melpddi (0.) Koner-yinmai-kondan. Land in 
several villages to Mahadeva of the Colendrasimhesvara 
temple constructed by the king in the city of Raja- 
sraya-puram, after cancelling the old name Merpadi 
alias Viranarayanapuram. t 101 of 1921. 

Year 15 .—A gtor am (SA.) — Tirumagal-pola. Sale of land to 
Mahaiasta temple by a Kramavittan, one of the manag¬ 
ing members (ydlunganam) of Nrpatongaoeayantangi- 
catm. X 369 of 1922. 

„ Kdyctr (Ch.)— Tirumagal-pola . Sale of land by the 

assembly of Kayar to a person for a lamp to god 
Aderi-deva. 440 of 1922, 

„ Kilaiyur (Tj.)—Sale of 7 met of land tax-free to Sri-Krsna 
temple by the big assembly of Tiruvalundur for 15 
kctsu got from Yalikketunai-guna-silan (cf. 91 of year 
17) who is also said to have sot up the image of 
goddess in the temple. 93 of 1925. 




• cf, preceding entry; also 215 of 1911 (Rajak. 9.) 
f cf. 103 of 1921 (ante). 

J This may have owed its existence to Kayirur Perumanar of a Parantaka 
inscription (EL vii p. 141) ARE, 23 II 28, The sasta is called Kayirtir Ayyanar 
in 370 of 1922 of year 15 from same place. 
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Year 15 *.— Manimangalam (Oh.)— Tirumagal-pola. Land to 
Tiruvayppadi Sri-Krsna Perumal. The MahaBabha of 
Uloka-mahadevi-catm. (Manimangalam) met tannlrp- 
pandalile dharmi-seydii (P). 

289 of 1897 ; STI. vi. 267. 

„ Melappahwur (Tri.)— Tirumagal-pola. Land, one met, 
reclaimed by Nakkan Kumarakkan, daughter of Devar- 
magal Nakkan Periya Arangapiran, for offerings and 
worship on special days to the two gods in the temple 
of Avanikandarpa Isvaram. Mentions Adigal Paluvet- 
taraiyar Kandan Maravan. 363 of 1924. 

Sermddevi (Tin.)—( Vatieluttu )— Tirumagal-pola. Only 
the introduction is preserved. 

182 of 1895 ; EL v. p. 46. 

„ f Sucmclram (Tv.)—( Vatte7 ; uttu)-Tirumagal-pola . The 
Mahasabha of Tiruccivindiram met in the agrasdla , # 
being summoned by hdlarn and kuri (Icalmudiviccuk- 
icuri4dtti). The Mulaparuda-sabhd managing the 
affairs of the temple under the Mahasabha said that they 
could no longer remit the irai on the devadanas of 
the temple or manage its affairs, and in this they were 
joined by their tenants (paradailc-kudiyildr), and 
having thus resigned everything into the hands of the 
Mahasabha, they undertook to pay a fine of 15 kalanju 
if they revived their claims individually ( taniccuttu- 
daril ) at any time, and 50 kalanju of seydara- 
pon if the tenants ( kadiga |) did so, and not to set up 
any claims even after paying these fines. Thereupon, 
the Mahasabha ordered that two variyar of their choice 
and the Karanattan must together manage the affairs of 
the temple thereafter, and provided for the remunera¬ 
tion in paddy of each of them every day. 

85 of 1896 ; EL v. p. 45; TAS. ii. pp. 1-8. 

TiruvmJcddu (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola. G-old. Mentions 
treasures taken by Rajaraja from the Cera king. 

443 of 1918. 

* Thursday 27th April, A. D. 999 Kielhom, El.\ v. p. 198. 

| Tuesday 29th August A. D. 999. Kielhom, El. v, p. 48. 
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Year 15. — Vrddhacalam (SA.)—Gift of srl-mudi, weight 9 


kalanju, 9 manjadi and 7 md ; inner silver cover 206£ 
leal,, and 4 mavjddi ; 3 manikham, 36 vayiram and 
1998 pearls assorted, by Sembiyan Mahadevi. * 

48 of 1918. 

Year lG.—BrahmadMam (NA.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Land for reci¬ 
tation of the Tiruppadiyam in the temple. 

199 of 1915. 

„ Hebbani (Mys.) — Kan. Navakhanda-manclalamum t 
dandattigonda. The king’s general was Nolambadhi- 
raja who gave Perbanna (Hebbani) to the plunderer of 
Kadiyanna (Kaduvetti ?) ; and a farmer of the place 
repaired the big tank which had breached its bank. 

EG. x. Mb. 208; 100 of 1899. 

,, Kiliyanur (SA.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Gift of a Milam by 
a native of Sola-nadu for convoking the assembly of 
Kiliyanur, a brahmadeya. Mentions also that the 
herald was entitled to get two meals ( sbru ) every day 
from the village. 156 of 1919. 

„ Kllur (SA.)— Tirumagal-pbla. Provides for the supply 
of temple servants, two persons as paridaris by sabha of 
Tirukkovalur, and other servants by four other villages 
named. 231 of 1902 ; SII. vii. 858. 

„ Kuttdlam (Tj,)—Tirumagal-pdla. 360 kalanju of gold 
by Yira-naranan-kuttattali, a valangai-velaikkdran, 
residing at Kaviriiiallur, for midnight worship to 
Sonnavararivar. The amount was invested with Koyil- 
madamudaiyan Eduttapadam-Seyya-padam alias 
Tirutturutti-piccan, the rate of interest being one 
kalam per annum (on each kalanju). 106 of 1926. 

„ Mdmandur (Oh.)— Tirumagal-pola. 46 sheep for half 
a lamp by Namban Raman to Rudravallsvaram Udaiya 
Mahadeva of Narasimha-mangala in Utta(ma ?) Colos- 
varapura within Tiruvegambam to the east of the 
Citramegha-tataka. 39 of 1888; SII. iv. 137. 

* 47 of 1918 of Parak, 12—«ame place, 
t »a, the world EC. x. Introduction p, xxiv, 
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Year 16.— Siruvakkam (Ch.)— Tinimngal-poln. Land for festival 
in the Mulastharia temple of Sirupakkam. Mentions 
the eight members of the Manrddi-vdriyam to which 
was assigned the work of inspecting the produce of 
temple lands and conducting the festivals with the 
melvaram received from the tenants. 66 of 1923. 

„ Srotriyam Tandalam (Ch .)—Tirumagal-pala. Land 
as Hribali-patti for the festival of Velleri-alvar by the 
villagers (fir) of Sander-Tandalam. 71 of 1923. 

„ Tirumalai (NA.)— Tirurnagal-pnla. (Copy in year 40 of 
Vira Narasinga Yadavaraya by Desantari Tiruppu]lani- 
dasa who rebuilt the temple). A pattern— 50 Jcalanju, 
6 manikkam, 4 vayiram and 28 mutta, —by Paranta* 
devi Ammanar, the daughter of Seramanar, and queen 
of (Ponmaligait-tuhj inan), vis., Devi Ammanar. * 

61 of 1889 ; SIT. iv. 293. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj .)—Tirumagal-pola. Tax-free grant of 
land by Nakkan Tillaiyalagiyar alias Pahcavan Maha- 
deviyar, queen of Rajaraja, for festival and offerings 
on the day of Sadaiyam (king’s nativity and her own) 
every month. 47 of 1928. 

„ 3 Viruppummbiyam (Tj )—Tirumagal-pola. Land for 

two perpetual lamps (nandavilakhu) for the Pallik- 
kattil of the goddess by ivvur-valanjiyar. 

71 of 1897 ; SIL vi. 20. 

„ Tiruvdduturai {Tj.)—Tirumagal-pdla. Some money 
which the sabha of Sirranaiccur owed to their Kaik- 
kolan Kayrali-pattalagan had become rdjasvam and 
the king demanded its payment; unablo to find the 
money, and unwilling to collect it from the people 
owing to fear of migration, the sabha raised a loan 
from the temple to pay it off and agreed to make some 
temple lands iraiyili. Kdsu equal to three-fourths 
kalahju and three niuFijctdi. 105 of 1925. 

• 159 of 1895 under Tiruvicjaimariulur. 
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Year 16 .—TiruvaJtkarai (SA .y-Tirumagcd-pola. Gift of a dew- 
dana village to stone temple of Sivaloka-udaiya- 
Paramasvamin * built by Sembiyan Mabadeviyar. 
Allotments for various requirements of the temple. 

200 of 1904. 

,, TimvaUam (NA.)— Tirumagal-pola. The citizens of 
Vanapuram, i.e., Tiruvallam, sold, tax-free, 700 huli of 
land to Tiruvaiyan Bankara-deva who granted it to 
Tiruvaiya is'vara, so called after his father. Tiruvaiyan 
seems to have claimed descent from the W. Ganga 
kings : GOguriidhanma-Paramri-Dhanma^mahurdja - 

* * r 

Nipunilapura paramesvara Srinatha tSnrnat-Niva- 
Maharaja Tiruvaiyan-SanJcaradeva, 

11 of 1890 ; StL iii. 51. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)— Tiriwiagal-pola. Sale of land 
by the sabha of Brahmadeyam Mahendra-mangalam. 
Mention of oppression and torture of people by pa$ai~ 
yildr , and an unsuccessful appeal to the king by them ; 
also of Ponmaligait-tunjina-devar-deyiyar-Seramanar- 
Pirantakan-deviyammanar. t 

159 of 1895 ; SIL v. 723. 

„ Trichinopoly (Tri.)—Land to the shrine of Tiruccirap- 
palli at Sirrambar in U v a i y li r - k u r r a in. 412 of 1904. 

„ Vijayandrdyanam (Tin.) — (VaUeluitu). Tirumaga\~ 
pola . The sabha of Vijayanarayana-catm., a brahma- 
deya in Na ttar/r uppokku, having assembled in the 
temple of Sathakopa - Vinnagara - perumanacli in the 
village, exempted from taxes two pieces of land given 
to the temple by a Brahman. 2 of 1927. 

Year 17 .—Karuttattangiuli (Tj.)— Tirumaga\-pr>la. Sale of land 
by the Mahasabha of Rajakesari-catm. to Kundavai, 
the daughter of emperor Pirantaka and elder sister of 
the king ; she presented it for a lamp to Karunditta- 
gudi-mahadeva. Mentions a general edict of the king 
ordering the sale of all lands in Brahman villages held 

* CandramauJTsvara, cf, 95 of 1892 year 10 ; 276 of 1903 year 2(4) ARE\ 
1904 paragraph 20, 

t 61 of 1889 under Tirumalai. 
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by lower castes except the hdni lands of workmen 
(paniseymakkal paniseykdniyoHya') ; and an order 
based on this from Adigarikal Vanavan Muvendavelan 
regulating the manner in which the lands in this place 
were to be sold for cash and deputing an officer 
(TJdaiyar panimakan) Sattambiyar. IcedttamUydr 
tanda Mahdsabhaiyom virra - nilavilaiydvanam . 
Attested by several people of the locality ( ivviir ). 

46 of 1897 ; SIT. v 1094. 

Year 17.— Kilaiyur (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola (in part). 180 sheep 
for lamp and H ghi in the month of Sittirai to the 
standing Kr§na in the Citramantapa of the Tirukka$a- 
vudaiya-emberuman temple at Tiruvalundur by a royal 
servant named Yalikketunai^Gunasllan (cf. 93 of 
year 15) and his wife Aiyadi-puttaki. 91 of 1925. 

Jf Markdnam (SA.)— Tirumagal-pola. Aruran Udayadiva- 
karan Arumoli-muvendavelan of Araisur, while he was 
stationed at Pattanam in Pattana-nadu, enquired into 
some complaints relating to expenses in the Bhumis- 
vara temple and fixed a fresh scale. States that the 
tiru-ndl of Rajaraja was Sadaiyam. 28 of 1919. 

„ Sbmilr (Tri.)— Tirumagal-pola . Gold diadem, to Tiru- 
nombaiur Paramesvara at Devanapalli, made out of fines 
collected from defaulting temple servants, by the 
survey officer ( ulagal t avilta ) Tiruvadigal Sattan who 
enquired into the expenses of the temple. 

199 of 1917. 

„ Tenkarai (Md.) — (Grantha.) Rajasraya. A certain 
K5danda-cola made a gift of land to the temple of 
Madhubhid (Visnu) in the village of Tendr alias 
Jananatha-catm. 132 of 1910. 

„ Tenkarai (Md.)-~(Gr.) Tirumagal-pola. Land situated 
in Perundenur by Jananatha Pallavaraiyan alias 
Kodandan-solai to god Sri VIra Kerala Vinnagara-devar 
of Naduvil-sri-koyil of Perundentir alias Jananatha- 
catm. in Pagan ur-kurram. 134 of 1910. * 

* No regnal year given in the text. 
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Year 17 .—Tiruppalanam (Tj.)—Twenty kalanju gold, converted 
into land, for lamp, by queen Tennavan Mahadevi. 

123 of 1895 ; SII. v. 684, 

„ Tiruvaclandai (Gh.)—Tirumagal-pbla. (Ilam but not 
Rattapadi among couqueBta). Dedication of twelve 
families {patlinavan-kudi) for conducting a festival of 
seven days, called Rajaraja-devar-tirunal (satabhisaj) 
in the month of Avani. The families had to pay § 
kalanju per head out of their earnings from weaving 
or venturing on the sea, and to render assistance in 
celebrating the festival. Other duties and privileges 
are also mentioned. This was engraved under orders 
of : (i) Raman Kumaran alias Sola-Mu venda-vela- 
Marayan who was nwlu-kankdtci ; and (ii) Kayran 
Adittan alias Dana-Muvendavelan Marayan who was 
ndnju-vagai. 274 of 1910. 

jjjclcal ( NA.)— Tirumagal-pola. The Maliasabha includ¬ 
ing the (Dhanma)variyap-perumakkal for the year, the 
Sattaganattdr of the locality ( emmur ) and some 
others met in the temple of Mahasasta to the north of 
the ambalam. Some gifts were made to the temple 
and these were left in the charge of the Suttuganciltdv . 
A fine of one kalanju was to be laid on those who 
sold betel-leaves outside the Pidari temple and the fine 
to be collected by the eri-vdriyap-perumalcka^ The 
madhyastha made the record. SII. iii. 6. 

Uttaramerur (Oh.)— Tirumagal-pola . Sheep for lamp, 
some being bought from the treasury of Subrahmanya- 
devar of Uttaramerur. Others were endowed by 
different people, one giving Ilf sheep for 1/8 lamp. 

54 of 1898 ; SII. vi. 337. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch .)— Tirumagal-pola. 96 sheep for lamp 

to the Paramasvami who was pleased to stand at the 
Kongaraiyar-srI-koyil of Uttaramerur, The sheep were 
left with the sabhaiyar of Arasani-mangalam. 

173 of 1923. 
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Year U.-Ambammudram (Tin .)-(Vatldnm Bajarajak. 25 
sheep for a lamp to the temple of 
devar. 

Arpakkam (Ch.)— Tirimmja]-pnla. Gif t by purchase of 
tank and land made tax-free Qcadungulamum vilai 
fcondu tirutti iraiyiHcci) for offerings to Tiruvira- 
Vinnagar-alvur, in the name of Nambiratpyar 
Sembiyan Mukkok-kilan-adigal alias Kannara-Nacci- 
Pkjara-nangai, by a certain Arangan Kodantjaraman 
of Panivaga-mangalam in the Golacountry. ]j iq™ 
measure : soliyani. 0 

Brahmadesam (N A.)— Tirumagal-pOla. Gold for a lamp. 
The samvatsaravariya of Rajamalla-catm. looking 
after gramakarya had to see to its proper maintenance 

on pain of being fined for default by the Smd^ 

192 of 1915. 

mantar. 

K&ncipuram (Gh.)-TirumagaboOla. 60 kalanju of 
gold by residents of Siru-nanvaiyur for four lamps m 
the name of the king to Ahjanjandi Durgaiyar of 

__ 78 of 1921. 

Kauci. 

Kilaiyar m^Tirumagal-pSla. Provision made by 
assembly of Tirnvalnndnr for supply of one kurwn 
of ghl for offerings to Tirukkadavndaiya-emberuman- 
neyamucMeydan on the day of Pnnarpusam every 
month with the interest on the sum of money received 

from Yalikketunai-Guna&lan. (91 of year 17). 

95 of 1925. 

Kilaiyur (Tj ,)—Tirumaga\-pOla. 45 sheep for \ lamp 
by Kumaran Pallavaraiyan of Valugur. Mentions 

99 of 1925. 

kaliganattar. 

Tiltaisth&mm (Tj.)—Sale of land by pati-fMa-mM- 
tar, pancdcaryargal, Mkoyiludaiyar * and deva- 
kanmigal for being endowed for offerings to the 

• Th.se are evidently in apportion. See the compound term below. 
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temple. The pati-pada-mida-pancacarya-Srikoyiliidai- 
yar and the devakarmis * declare this land free from 
the obligation to pay irai, eccoru, vetti, drrukk-ulai or 
anything else. 46 of 1895 ; SIT. v, 603. 

Year 18.— Tirunandikkarai (Tv.)— (Vatteluttu.) Tirumagal-pola. 

Gift of Muttam in Valluva-nad to Tirunandikkarai 
Mahadeva after changing its name to Mummndi-sola- 
nalhir, for a festival and river bath to the god on Sadai- 
yam day, the king’s birthday. TAS. i. 291-2. 

„ TiruppuramUyam (Tj.) — Tirumagal-pola. (Mentions 

conquest of liam.) Land for lamp. 333 of 1927. 

„ Vrddhdcalam (SA.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Land by resi¬ 
dents of Nerkuppai for the recitation of Tiruppadiyam 
in the local temple. 40 of 1918. 

Year 19 .—KCMaikarungulam (Tin.)— Tirumagal-pola. 25 sheep 
for lamp to Rasinga Tsvarattu Bhatara with an army 
officer padaittalaivan (of the local garrison ?) living 
in the place. 272 of 1928. f 

Madras Museum — Tirumagal-pola. Lamp. Mentions 
Tanniyalattur in Sinattiir-nadn, a sub-division of 
Puliyiir-kottarn, from Puliyflr near Kodambakam to 
the west of the Mailapur tank. 

290 of 1895 ; also 291. 

„ Markanam (SA.)—Tirumagal-pola. Salt-pan for lamp 
to Sri-Bhumisvarattalvar at Rajarajapperalam in 
Marakapam, a devaduna in Pattina-naclu, a sub-division 
of Oyma-nadu, by the officer and workers (kudigaii) 
in the salt-pans. 23 of 1919. 

„ Tiruccengdtlanguiji (T).)—Tirumagal-pola. Land for 

feeding in the mandapa of Siruttonda Nam hi devotees 
attending the festival of Sittirait-tiruvddirai of 
Sirala-deva. 57 0 f 1913. 

* Had those any taxing or assigning powers ? 

f The Vatjeluttu record of Sadaiya-Majan in this stone temple (270.) 
makes it more likely that a Pantjya Rajasimha was its builder than the Cera 
feudatory of Rajendra and possibly also of Rajaraja. ARE ,1928 II. 5, 
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Year 19 .—Tiruccengattangudi (Tj ,)—Tirumaga\-pula^ Land for 
tiruvild to Siruttomla-nambi, a devotee of Slrala-deva 
of Tiruccengattangudi, by two residents of Marngal. 
Mentions the revenue survey of tlie seventeenth year ; 
also the phrase : niikudik-kurai-ullojinnga * re : land 
measurement. 59 of 1913. 

„ Tiruvadandai (Ch.)--Tiritmagal-pola. Thirty katanju 
of gold by a merchant of Tiruvorriyur in Pular-kottam 
to Varahasvami temple. The residents of Taiyur 
agreed to pay interest in oil and paddy to the 
assembly of Tiruvadandai for a lamp and for feeding 
thirty-five Brahmans. 237 of 1910. 

„ Tiruvadandai ( Gh.)-Tirumagal-pdla . (Ilam but not 
Rattapadi among conquests). 16| kalanju of gold 
by a merchant of Kadarpar-palli in Malai-nadu for 
feeding twelve Brahmans in the Varaha-deva temple 
during the thirty days of the month of Kumbha. An 
instance of vadakkadan. 273 of 1910. 

Uttanur (Mys.)— Tirumagal-p'da. After 4 Kalingamum ’ 
in the introduction, wo have : “ Kudamalai-nddum 
dlkadal kadanddngaru Ni ... . njiramungonda tip,- 
diral venrit-tanddrkonda tannelil ” etc. Mentions 
Arumolideva-catm. in Pudal-nadu. 

459 of 1911; EG. x. Mb. 123. 

Year 19, day 12Q.—Tiruvmkddu (' T).)—Tirumagal-pdla . String 
of rubies (mdniklca-ndn) by queen Kuttan Vira- 
narayaniyar alias Cola-Mahadeviyar. 

112 of 1896 ; SIL v. 975. 

Year 20 .—Kdmarasavalli (Tri.)— Tirwmagal-pdla. Mentions 

an executive assembly ( kuttam ) of 80 persons. 

62 of 1914. 

S'mur (NA.)—A new introduction (beg. lost). Gift of 
land by ur of Seyanallar to the temples of Tiruvagat- 
tisvara and T i r u mpryali-dSva, on account of the 
drummers who beat the drums during the Sri,ball 

« This is common in the records of the period, 
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ceremony; the gift was made at the instance of a 
local officer. 394 of 1911. 

Year 19 ,—Somur (Tri.)— Tirumagal-pdla. A pattern from three 
ka'kmju of gold collected as dandam from the temple 
authorities. Mentions Rajadevar Kaikkolap-padai, 
Pirantakat - terihja - kaikkolar, Sundarasolat - terinja- 
kaikkdlar, and Pandikulasani-terihja-kaikkolar, and 
Inaclu - vagai - Seygira Kulattur - uclaiydr. The 
offence thus punished was the failure to bring out 
the image of the goddess on the day of a solar eclipse. 

67 of 1890 ; SII. iv. 391. 

„ Tadimalingi (Mys.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Sale of land to 

temple for offerings for 100 kdm by tulai-nvmi- 
kempon&garasa-niraik-kal. Mentions Periya-Kun- 
davai-alvar-bhandara and Ponnila-devar-bbandara. 

491 of 1911 * ; EG. iii. Tn. 35. 

Year 20 .—TirukMsthhjur (Rd.)— Tirumagal-pola. Sheep for 

lamp by a cavalier of the king commanding the. 

vattd'rigla terinda-valangai-velaikkdrar. Tirukkosthi- 
yur is called a devaddna in Keralasinga-vaja-nadu, a 
sub-division of Rajaraja-vala-nadu. 320 of 1923. 

„ Tiruvddutumi (Tj Tirumagal-pdla. Agreement 
between Sadasiva-bhatarar of the matha at TiruvaiySru, 
as manager of the temple of Tiruvaduturai on the one 
part, and the assemblies of Sattanur (Tiraimur-na^u) 
and Sifranaiccur (Tiruvalundur-nadu) on the other, 
that the latter shall pay the taxes on the temple 
lands in their villages in lien of the interest on loans 
due from them to the temple which they were unable 
to pay. 121 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tirumagal-pdla .—Lamp by Nanna- 
maraiyar or Nannaman, son of Tukkarai of the Vai- 
dumba family ruling over Ingalliir-nadu, a district of 
Maharajapadi. T 14= of 1890 ; SIS. iii. 52. 

• MAR. 1912 p. 38. 

t Maharajavaiji 7000 with Valinra for its capital mast have been in the 

Cuddstpah district, SlL iii. p* 106. 
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Year 20,— Tinwenlmqlu (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola . Golden bowl 

(ponnin kapdlam) by Nambirafctiyar Tittaipirandern- 
manar alias $ola-mahadeviyar. 

Ill of 1896 ; SIL v. 974, 

Year 21.— Agaram (SA.)— Tinmagal-pola . An officer Paran- 
taka-sola Muvendavelan sent an order to the assembly 
of Nrpatunga - sayantangi - catm. that the property 
of those who ran away without paying the fines 
imposed on them was to be sold for any price it could 
fetch and the money credited to the tdlam (treasury ) 
at Kaccipedu and a receipt obtained. This was in 
turn communicated to the sabha of Tirimarayanac-eeri, 
a hamlet of the village, whereupon a certain Kilakkil 
Avanipabhatta was deprived of his bhat{asvam land 
which was sold to the temple of Mahasasta Kayirur 
Ayyan in an djhdkrayam . 379 of 1922. * 

„ Dadapuram (SA.)— Tirumctgal~pdla. Vessels and orna¬ 
ments of gold, silver and pearls presented to the 
temples of Kundavai-vinnagar, Iravikula-manikka- 
Isvara, and Kundavai-jinalaya built by Parantakan 
Kundavaip-pirattiyar, daughter of Ponmaligait-tunjina- 
devar, t in the city of Rajarajapuram in Nallm-na^u* 
Mentions officer Parakramasola Muvenda-velan. 

8 of 1919. 

„ Dadapuram (SA >)—Tirumagal-pola* Mentions the 

construction of the three temples at Rajarajapuram 
(See No. 8 of 1919) by Pirantakan Kundavaip-piratti¬ 
yar, and records that, on receipt of the royal writ, the 
officer Aruran Aravanaiyan alias Parakramasola 
Muvendavelan of Panaiyur ordered the temple treasury 
to be examined and the presents to be engraved on 
stone in the respective temples. 17 of 1919, 

f> Emapperur (SA.) — Tirumagal - pdla . Rajarajavarman 
alias Rajaraja-deva. 96 sheep for lamp. 517 of 1921. 

* This record is treated as an instance of rent recovery in ARJE, 1923 II 29. 

t Tills confirms the identity of this person with Sundara CSJall, The Jaina 
^hrine exists no longer, though the others do. ARE, 1919 II11. 
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'Sear 21 .—Tirumalai (near Polur NA.) — Tirumagal-pdla. 

A verse recording construction of a sluice by 
Gunavira-mamuni, * respected by kings and lord of 
the cool Vaigai-malai; the sluice caused paddy to 
grow on either side of the hill and was named after 
Venkilan Kaniecekara-mara-porcuriyan. S1L i. 66. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pdla . Remission of 
taxes, after getting 15 kd$u, by the assembly of Kar» 
oduc-ceri, a brahmadeya, on lands granted to the temple 
by the king and queen Paficavan-makadeviyar for 
special worship every month on the Sadaiyam day. 

54 of 1928. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj .)—-Tirumagal-pdla. Money, 12 JcaSu 
equal to 96 Jcalam of paddy, yielding interest of 32 
Icalam at one tuni per kalarn, for offerings to Tiru- 
navukkaraiya-deva, installed by Agnikumara-krama- 
vittan alias Porkoyil Candesvarayogi of Kundur, a 
hamlet of Vira-slkamukac-ceri in Yiranarayana-catm., 
an independent village ( taniyur ) on the north bank in 
the Rajendrasimha-vala-na(lu. 68 of 1928. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pdla. (No reference to 
Rattapadi) 192 sheep for two lamps. Ivvadu fcuqli- 
nikkdc-cdvd-rnuvdp-perddu-dja ; again : kucti enru 
■ivvadu kai/c-kondu. 218 of 1894 ; SIT. v. 517, 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj .)--Tirumaga^pdla. Temple of Loka- 
mahadevisvara built by the queen of Rajaraja, 
Dantiaakti-Yitanki alias Loka-mahadevi. Sale of land 
by the authorities of the temple of Tiruvaiyarudaiyar 
to the Mahd-devakanmis of the temple mentioned 
above, at 100 kalauju per veil. Mentions vilaiydva- 
nam and poru(mdvarudip-porutcilavdlai. Formula of 
sale interesting. 219 of 1894 ; STL v. 518. 


<SL 


„ Tiruvalanj'uli (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pdla (in middle of 

record). While staying at Tiruvallam the king, who 
bore the surname Sivapada-sekhara-deva, confirmed a 

Rangachari-i p, 80 notices three parsons of this name, 
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grant of land made in the twelfth year of Parakesari 
and made a new grant also. 

624 of 1902 ; SIL viii. 222. 

Year 21 .—Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tirumagal-pola. Sale of land to 
Rajarajesvaram within the temple of Tikkali-mahadeva 
for feeding Brahmans. Mentions the royal officer 
Araisurudaiyan Irayiravan Pallavan, 238 of 1921. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Tirumagal-pola, (hut no Ratta- 
padi). A lamp, by a resident of Narayanao-eeri, to 
Yellaimurti-alvar of Sri Veji-Viijnu-grka to be main¬ 
tained by the Perilamaiyar. The Sraddhdmantas and 
the Sri-Vaisinavas were themselves to punish defaults. 

165 of 1923. 

Year 22 . — Agar am (SA.)— Tirumagal-pola. Sale of laud to 

Paramasvamigal Kayirur Ayyan by a managing 
member of the assembly. 381 of 1922. 

„ Agararn (SA.) — Tirumagal-pola. (No mention of 

Rattapadi). * Resolution passed by the big assembly of 
Nrpatunga-sendangi-catm. met in the courtyard of 
Accutapriya-devar, setting apart a portion of land 
belonging to the Mahdsdsta for one perpetual lamp in 
the temple. 387 of 1922. 

„ Kdmarasavalli (Tri.) — Tirumagal-pola. Tanks and 

ponds in the village and its vicinity for red lotuses in 
the month of Dhanus. By order of the sabha. 

69 of 1914. 

Koldr (Mys.)~A devaddna to Piclariyar (Kolaramma) : 
“ pattern Jcaiyil tdrai-attik-kuduttarulina devaddnam s 
Kuvaldla-ndtMi Araiyurai sarvaMdhdparihdm- 
mdgah-kudutkirulinar.” 

481 of 1911; EG. x. Kl. 106 (b). 

Mel-aevur (SA.) —A member of the Jananatha-teriuja- 
valangai-velaikkarar set up the image of the goddess 
Uma-bhat.taraki, 216 of 1904. 

* Perhaps conquered at end of year 21 and beginning of year 22. 217 of 
1894 mentions it. ARE. 1923 II 27. 
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Year 2%.~Punjai (Tj .)—Tiriimagal r pola, Ten veil of land by 
the king for a feeding house Arumolidevan and for 
daily havirbali to Adavallar in the temple, with the 
condition that taxes on half the portion were to be 
paid by the temple and the rest by the assembly of 
Talacteengadu. Another tax-free gift of 5 veil by the 
assembly for an annual festival in Sittirai and a 
remission of taxes on land given in the seventeenth 
year for havirbcM-arcand . 186 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pbla. (Includes Ratta- 

padi). 96 Sheep for lamp Vlmayan Vambavai, the 
devi (queen) of Salukki Vlmayan, and daughter of 
Vanjayan-Pervappai. 217 of 1894 ; SII. v. 516. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tirumagal-pola . An increase of 

pahcavdra paddy that the assembly of Mandaram alias 
Jayameru-srikarana-mangalam agreed to pay to the 
devahmmis of the temple, Mentions Irayiravan Palla- 
van alias Mummudisola-posan, lord of Araisur, and an 
officer of the Perundanam of Eajaraja-deva, who raised 
the contribution from the village. 219 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvilmilalai (Tj.)— Tinmiagal-pola (full). The 

assembly ( mahdsabhd) of Tirumalalai, a devaddna 
village of the god in Yen-nadu, made provision for the 
singing of Tiruppadiyam hymns twice a day in the 
temple. The assembly met in the tirumurram of the 
temple (nammalvar Icoyil) 423 of 1908. 

„ TiruVilimilalai (Tj.)—26 kdsu for lamp by Kaviniyan 
Eran Sendan of the locality. 449 of 1908. * 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)— Tirumagal-pola. Gift of 96 sheep 

by a Brahman lady of Vamanac-ceri for lamp to 
Yellaimurti-alvar, the Perilamaiydr being responsible 
to the sabha for its maintenance, and the samvatsara- 
vdriyam and the Sri-Vai§navas having the power to 
punish default. 163 of 1923. 

* Sen Tamil iii. pp, 359-60, where T, A, Gopinatha Rao reaches the conclu¬ 
sion that S&idan is identical with Tirumabgai-devar of the TiruvisaippU, 
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Year 28 .—Attur (Tin.) Tirumagal-pola. Sale of land made tax- 
free by the assembly of Kiranar, to the following 
deities : Rajaraja Vinnagar Palji - kondarujina - deva, 
Durga-bhagavatl, Saptamatrkas* Ksefcrapala and Ganapati 
set np in the temple of 35manatha-deva alias T|h-tirtip* 
puvanam-udaiyar at Arrnr-Sendamangalam. 

415 of 1980. 

„ Ddddpurdm (SA.) — Tirumagal-polci . The dancing 
girls attached to the temples of Iravi-kulamanikka 
Isvara and Kundavai Vinnagar should accompany the 
god in procession, and sing and dance during the 
hunting festival 14 of 1919. 

„ Erumur (SA.) — Tiramagcd-pola . Five Icdlanju of gold 
by Araiyan Viccadiran of Urumur, a devaddna and 
brahmadeya , on receiving which the sabha agreed 
themselves to pay the animal fee collected from the 
uvaccar and to have the sribali conducted properly. 

385 of 1913. 

„ Erumur ($k>)—Tirumagal-pdla> Sale of land to temple 
by the sabha of Urumur, a devaddna and brahmadeya . 
Mentions taxes : eccoru, vdsalil-ponda-kwjlimai , and 
liridu-vari. 388 of 1913, 

„ Malurpatna (Mys.)— Tirumaga]-pdla . The assembly of 
Periya - maluvur alias Rajendrasinga-cabm. agree to 
give paddy to the temple every year, for offerings etc., 
from lands cultivated by themselves. 

510 of 1911; EG. ix. Op. 128. 

„ Sermddevi (Tin.)— (Vattetultu ). Tirumacjal-pbla . 25 

cows for lamp. Seravanmahadevi-catm. was in Mulji- 
nadu of Rajaraja-vala-nadu. 713 of 1916. 

„ Tirwnalpuram (NA.)—■Gold by a native of the Pandya 
country. 342 of 1906. 

„ Tirumeyndnam (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola . Meeting of 

Ndlur-nambimarulUUa per ungi iri-mah dsahhai at the 
big hall called Gandaradittan. Mentions the Vi$nu 
temple Tirunarayana-Vinnagar of Nalur. 

326 of 1910. 
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Year 23.— Tiruppugalur (Tj.)—Nine gold flowers to Konapperu- 
mal by Selvan-accan, one of the Satrubkayankara- 
terinda Velain of queen Pancavan-mahadeviyar. 

62 of 1928. 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.)— Tirumagal-pola. 96 sheep for 

lamp by Udayan Adittan of Tan nirinuttain in Malai- 
nadu to Sri-V el i- Visnugjhattu Vellaimurti-alvar ; the 
Perilamaiydr of the place ( ivvur ) to conduct the 
charity, subject to punishment for default at the hands 
of the Sr add ham a n l a s and the Sri-Vai§navas. 

182 of 1923. 

„ Uttaramerur (Oh.) — Tirumagal-pola. 96 sheep for 

lamp by a merchant of Naqluvilangadi, and 15 kalahju 
of gold for a lamp to Tiruvaykkulam-udaiyar (Krgna), 
by a resident of Govindac-ceri. The viraganattar of 
the place were trustees ( punai ) of the first gift. The 
gold was with the vaikhdnasas of the temple. The 
Sraddhdmantas had the power to punish default. 
All these arrangements were made by the sabha. 

187 of 1923. 

,, Uttaramerur (Ch.) — Tirumagal-pola. 48 sheep for 

lamp to Yoljairn lirti-alvar by a resident of Teykilangadi 
with the Kali-ganattar of the place ( ivvur ) aB trustees 
(punai). The Sraddhdmantas and Sri Vaisjnavas 
to punish default. The donor gave also a padikkam. 

189 of 1923. 

Year 23, day 385— Tiruvdmdttur (SA.)— Tirumagal-pola.. An 
enquiry into the affairs of the temple by Tamilian 
Korrinangi of iSiyudhamanallur, * the king’s agent, and 
trustee of the temple, who ordered the distribution of 
certain offerings among 21 temple servants ; in year 
27, Velan Aruran of Pudukkudi, who belonged to the 
king’s perundaram, took objection to this distribution 
as it was against the saatras. 22 of 1922. 

Year 24.— Jambai (SA.)— Tirumagal-pola. The sabha of Ner- 

kunyam alias Vairamegha-catm. gave land in exchange 

* 21 of 1922; year 26, day 206. 
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for fields taken up by the bed of their new tank, made 
by Bana Maravan Naras imhavarman. 84 of 1906. * 

Year 24.— Kdlahasti (NA .)—Tirumagal-pola. Gold for lamp to 
the shrine of Manikkengai-madevar. t 298 of 1904. 

„ Karuttattdngiidi (Tj.)— Tirumagai-pdig. Arangan Kari 
alias Solaviceadirft Muttaraiyan of t.he Siyudanam of 
Rajaraja and of the Singalantakat-terinja-Kudiraic- 
cevagar caused the death of Kari-knlir-vagai of the 
Ilaiya-padai-irumudi'Solavirar in a contest ( Srl-rdja- 
rdjadevar - karnavillekkat - tofam eydu ?), and com¬ 
pounded with his relatives (ivanukkuravu mural 
kadavdr * * * odum tirundi ) and endowed a per¬ 

petual lamp in the temple of Mahadova. 

48 of 1897 ; STI. v. 1411. 

„ Melpadi (0.) — Tirumagal-pola. Sale of land, tax- 
free, for pavitrdrdhana festival to Mahadeva of the 
Candramaulisvara temple, by residents of Merpacli 
alias Rajasrayapurain in Tuy-nluju of Perumbanappadi, 
for thirty kalanju of gold received from Araisurudai- 
yan Irayiravau Pallavaraiyan J alias Mummudi-sola- 
pfisan of So-nadu. 96 of 1921. 

„ Melpadi (G.) — Tirmnagal - pola. Land, tax-free, by 
residents of Meypadi alias Rajasraya-puram to god- 

Uajasrayapura Vitankar. 99 of 1921. 

, Olagapuram (SA.)—Land by the nagarattar of Ulaga- 
madevipuram for feeding 25 Brahmans in a salai 

attached to the temple. 134 of 1916. 

Sermddevi (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu ). Tirumagal-pola . Gift 
of 75 cows for three lamps to Nigarili-sola-vinnagar- 
alvar in Seravan - mahadevi - catm. by Divakaran 
Viisudevan. 702 of 1916. 

* 86 of 1906 of year 26. 

y In ARE, 1904 II 21 this temple, Manikanthesvaram, is taken to be of the 
time of Kulottunga III. This inscription shows that the shrine itself is older 
than the present structure of the temple. ARE. 1905 11 11. 

% Larger Leyden Grant; also 100 of Yr. 6 of Parak. Rajendra ; ARE. 

1921II32. 
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Year 2L—8evilipperi (Tin.) — (Va^eluttu). Tirumagal-pola. 

Lamp by a native of the Cola country:; endowment 
left in charge of those who, for the time beiug, were 
responsible for the daily worship being conducted 
properly. 419 0 f 1906. 

» Tinmeynamm ( T).)~Tirumagal-pdla . Gift of land by 

a merchant. Meeting of brahmadeyan-nalur nambi- 
mdrullitta ntahasabhaip-perungurip-perumakkal, at 
the Sri-raja-rajanana Periyambalam * in front of the 
SamapareBvara temple. 322 of 1910. 

„ Tirunamanallur (SA Tirumagal-pola. Gifts of gold 
ornaments made in the thirteenth and nineteenth years 
engraved now by order. 358 of 1902; 811. vii. 988. 

„ Tiruppundurutti (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola. Assembly of 
of Tirntturutti received 20 MSu from Kuttan Madhu- 
rantakan, a member of the Tailakula-kala-terinja-pari- 
varam, and agreed to burn a perpetual lamp in the 
temple. 78 of 1931. 

,, Tiruppurambiyam (Tj.)—Agreement by residents of 
Sanbarappadi to bum a lamp in the temple on behalf 
of Kaman, a servant maid of Melai-velam called 
Madhurantakat-terinda Velam of the king. 

340 of 1927. 




Timva{hiturai (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola, Agreement by 
the assembly of Ilaccikudi alias Vikramasinga-catm., 
a brahmadeya in Manni-nadu in Rajendrasimha Vala- 
nadu, to pay taxes levied in the land-survey made by 
order of the king on the lands at Sattannr, (a brahma¬ 
deya in Tiraimur-naclu), belonging to the temple of 
Tiruvadu-turaiyudaiya Paramasvamiga], in payment of 
the interest on money which they had received from 
the temple but could not pay back. 100 kuli — one 
mix. In continuation is another record of year 25 by 
which the ur of Ilangari-kudi in Peravur-nadu give 
land for a lamp, 101 of 1925. 


* cf, KaniharTtiittaiiana-ptriya-ambalatfly of 326 of 1910. Year 23. 
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Year 24 .—Tiruvaiyaru (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pola . Gold ornaments 
and vessels presented to the temple—a long and detailed 
list. The Uttarakailasa * shrine (stone) in the temple 
was founded by Dantisakti Vitanki and was called 
Lokamahadevisvara, 222 of 1894 ; SII. v. 521, 

„ Tiriivaiydru (Tj.)—Ornaments and land to the same 
shrine founded by Dantisakti Vitanki* 

155, 156 of 1918. 

„ Tvruvdmdttvr (ISA.)—Gift by Tamulankorrangi of a 
silver vessel and plate for keeping sacred offerings. 

24 of 1922. 

„ Tiruvenkaclu (Tj.)— Timmaga]-pola. Gold for Senga- 
lanlrtiru-vasigai and gold flowers to Tiruvenkadu-deva 
by one of the Mulaparivara and one of the Mulapari- 
vara-vitteru (servants) of the king. 454 of 1918. T 

,, TiriivUcilur (Tj.)— Tinmagal-pdla. Land for offerings. 
Refers to a revenue survey made at an earlier date. 

44 of 1907. 

„ Vrdddhcalam (SA.)— Tiramagaj-pdla. Residents ( urom ) 

of Manalur agree to supply annually four cloths 
in lieu of interest due from them to the temple— 
amudn padaippolrklcu vdy-lmttukJm ndlu pudavai. 

45 of 1918. 

Year 24, day 124 .—Parcindur (Ch.)— Tirumaga]-pola. Mentions 
Citrakutam (king’s palace ?) at Taujavur. General 
order relating to revenue ; damaged, but same as the 
next. 73 of 1923. 

Year 24, day 124.— Ukkal (NA.) — Tirwnagal-pOla . Oral order of 
the king seated in the college ( kalluri ) to the south of 
the Citrakuta at the Tanjavur Periya-seiidu-vayil 
(hippodrome gate). Procedure regarding the execu¬ 
tion of such oral orders indicated by this inscription. 

29 of 1893 ; STL iii. 9 ; PK, pp. 114-5. 

* This is the modem name of a small shrine in the Pahcanad^svara temple. 

S/I . ii p. 278 n. 7. 

f No regnal year appears in the text. 
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Year 25 .—Ddddpuram (SA.)—Sheep for lamps to the temple of 
Kundavai Vinnagar-alvar by princess Parantakan 
Kundavaip - pirattiyar. Senapati Mummudi Sola 
Brahma-maharayar in charge of the management of 
the temple. 10 of 1918, 


<SL 


Ddddpuram (SA.) — Tirumagal-pola. Sheep left with 
thirty shepherds for ten lamps to Ihe Iravikula- 
manikka temple, by Kundavai who built the temple. 

18 of 1919. 

Mdmallapuram (Oh.)— 'Tirumaga]-pdla. A vyavasthd 
relating to division of land and some privileges among 
the Nagaram and the Perilamaiydr while Puduk- 
kudaiyan Ekadhlran Aiymbadinman who was settling 
( vagai-seyginra ) the Amur-kottam was present in the 
nandavanam (flower - garden) to the south of the 
Jalaeayana-deva temple of Nagaram Mamallapuram. 

SIT. i. 40. 


Pattuklmndmpatti (Tj.)—Land to Mahadeva temple at 
Nelvay. Mentions Pahcavan Brahmadirayan ruling 
Tagadur-nadu granted to him as jivitam by the king. 
He was an officer of the Perundaram, and his father 
was a native of Ariyur and called Erumaiya-nalga- 


mundan. 254 of 1909. 

Tiruppuramliyam (Tj.) — Lamp by.Mayilatti of 

the Sirudauam of Rajaraja-devar. 339 of 1927. 


TiruvalafijuH (Tj.)—Land to Ksetrapala-deva set up by 
Nambirattiyar-uloga - madeviyar and to Ganapati. 
Mentions land-survey commencing in the sixteenth 
year. 624-A of 1902 ; SIT viii. 223. 

Tiruvalanjuli. (Tj.) — Tirumagal-pdla. Ornament by 
Rajaraja’s queen Dantisakti Vitanki alias Lokamaha- 
devi, his daughter Kundavai, the queen of Vimaladitya, 
and his middle daughter Madevadigal, to the shrine of 
Ksetrapala-deva which had been built by the king. 

633 of 1902 ; SIT viii. 234. 
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Year 25.— Tiruvallam (NA.) — Tirumagal-pola. A patfam of 
eleven kalanju by DharmakkattaJai-tulai-nijai for 
Tikkali-Andar by judges ( niydyatldr ) of the village. 

221 of 1921. 

„ 1’iruvdmdttur (SA.)— Tirumagal-pola. Tamulan Koyja- 

nangi enquired into the temple affairs and arranged that 
the drummers engaged in the temple should, in return 
for some paddy, take out the god Oandrasekhara- 
perumal in procession thrice daily for Sribali. The 
drummers got the share of the paddy till then given 
to the Pallia for measuring the paddy due to the 
temple from the villagers, (kal-dlavu-Kdi). 

16 of 1922. 

„ Tiruvenkadu (Tj.)—Thirty Jcciiu for lamp by queen 
Vanavan-Mahadeviyar alias Tribhuvana-madeviyar. 

442 of 1918. 

„ Vrddhdcdlam (SA.) — Tirumagal - pbla. Money for 

reading ... in the temple. 50 of 1918. 

Year 25, day IM.—Uttammerur (Ch.)— Tirumagal-pola. Two 
thousand kali of land by the Mahasabha for Tiruccen- 
naijai to the god in the SrI-Puru§ottama. 

177 of 1923. 

Year 25, day 310 .—Tanjore — Tirumagal-pola. Gifts to Uma- 
Paramesvari by the elder sister of Sri-Rajaraja-deva, 
the Mahadevi of Vallavaraiyar Vandya-devar. 

SII. ii. 2. 

Year 2tj.~—Gangaikon<Jcln (Tin.) — Tirumagal-pola. Land, by 
purchase from the sabha, for offerings to Sri-Kailayattu 
Ksetrapala in Sri Vallabha-mangalam, a brahmadeya 
on the south bank of the Tan-porundam. 

160 of 1895 ; SIT. v. 724. 

„ Jambai (SA .)—Tirumagal-pola. Mentions a Bana chief 
named Mayavan Narasimhavarman alias Rajaraja 
Viina - Kovaraiyar :— Sakala-surdsura - samadhigata- 
vijaya-sri-mandhdri - vallabha - maharaja - mahdbali- 
leula - tilakdyamdna - Pannai&aririidaya - nandana 
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Ncmda-giri-ndtha Parivaipura-paramesvrim Vetci - 
oihndlamkrta vrsabha-ldnchana, 

86 of 1908 * ; EL xi. p. 239 n. 4. 

Year 2b.—'Kan<}amangatam (SA . )— Tirimiagal-pbla . Land made 
into an agrahara called after Tribhuvana-mahadevi to 
the templea of Jayantangi-Viiinagar-Paramasvami and 
Sii-Kailasnn, 354 of 1917. 

„ t Konerirdjapiiram (Tj.)— Tirumagal - pola. Land by 

Udaiya-pirattiyar to two persons at Pungudi for singing 
Tiruppadiyam in the temple of Tirunallam-ndaiyar. 

624 of 1909. 

„ Kuhur (Tj.)—Money for lamp to Adityesvai\am~Udaiyar 
temple at Kuhur. 276 of 1917. 

„ iSevilipperi (Tin.)— Thrumagal-pdla . Gift of land by the 
MahSsabha of Srlvallabha-mangalam, a brahmadeyci in 
Kllkala-knrram, a sub-division of the Rajaraja-manda- 
lam. 422 of 1906. 

„ Takkolam (NA.)— TirumagaUpola . 96 sheep for lamp. 

Takkolam is called K^atriya - sikhamani - puram, a 
kiniyur in Manayir-kottam in the Jayangonda - sola - 
mandalam. 259 of 1921. 

„ Uttaramerur (Gh.) — Tirumagal-pola. 48 sheep for 
half a lamp to Veljaimurti-alvar by a lady of Panmaie- 
ceri ; the residents of Panmaic-ceri were themselves 
the trustees (punai) and the Sraddhcimcintas and the 
Sri Vaisnavas had the power to punish defaults. 

186 of 1923. 

„ Uttar amSriir (Oh.)— Tirumagal-pola . 96 sheep for a 

lamp to Veljaimurti-alvar in charge (punai) of the 
residents of Panmaic-ceri, the Sraddhdmantas and the 
Sri Vaisnavas having the power to punish defaults. 
The donor is described as : Ivvur-ydlunganattdrul 
iSri-govindaeceri Kottic-canna-Kumdra Kramavittan 
JBrdhmani Nangai-mddic-cdni, 190 of 1923. 

* cf. 84 of 1906 of Year 24. 

t Wednesday 12th July, A.D. 1010. Sewell, El, xi. p. 241. 
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Year 26, day 20 ,—Tanjore. —Begins: “ Ekid-vis oa-nrpa-srmi- 
moult - midopalalitam Sdsannrn Rdjarujmya Raja- 
Msarivarmanah." Tirumagal-pilla. Tlie king, seated 
for making danas, in the Kilaittiru-manjanasfdai of 
Irumacli-sdla within the Tanjavnr Koyil (palace), 
ordered that there be engraved on stone all the gifts 
from himself, his elder sister, and his wives (nam-pen- 
tjugal) and other gifts to Sri-Rajaraje^varam-Udaiyar of 
the sacred stone temple built by him (ndm eduppicca- 
tirukkarrali) in the Tanjlyur - kurram of the 
Pandyaknlasani Vala-nadu. 105 numbered paragraphs 
follow. SIT. ii. 1. 

Year 26, day 206. — Tiruvamattur (SA.) — Tirumagal-pdla. 

Tamilian Korrinangi of Sivudhama-nalliir, the king’s 
agent and trustee of the temple, called together 
the sabha and the nr of the village, and enquired 
into the affairs of the temple, and finding the 
existence of a certain surplus of paddy due to measure¬ 
ment by the vl.divi{ankan-marakkal instead of by the 
rdjakesari, ho ordered this surplus to be utilised for 
the daily supply of akkara-adttil by name Jayan- 
gonda-solan to god. Mentions other gifts for lamps : 
also sdldbhdga. 10 sheep for one kalanju. 

21 of 1922. 

Year 27 .—Bmhmadesam (NA.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Ten kalanju 
of gold for which, were got 90 sheep (for a lamp) left in 
* charge of the ganapperumct Ideal who looked after the 

srikdryam for the year. 204 of 1915. 

„ Emapperur (SA.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Sale by residents 
(Urom) of Nalaviir of lands made tax-free to the 
trustees of the temple of Tiruvalandurai - udaiya 
Paramasvamin of Emapperur for offerings thrice 
a day. 513 of 1921. 

„ Kdlahasti (NA.) — Verse Etad-vi§va followed by 
Tirumagal-pdla . Seems to enforce payment by the 
upasakds of arrears of interest on some endowments. 

299 of 1904. 
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~S, 933.—Sadharana .—KallahaUi (Mys.)—Death in a 
fight of Jebayya, son of Balalcora Nolambasetti who 
receive! Kolatiir Kal-nad from N aunaiy abh upa, 

• u Samadhigatapancamahdsalda Pallavdnvaya Sri 
Prthivlvallctbha Pallavakula-tilakmlzavdkyam Kernel - 
purcware&vara Srlman Nolambddhirdja Gorayyam 
raj y ale P EG . x. Ct. 118, 

Kilur (SA.)—A new introduction. Conquest of Udagai 
in the campaign against Malai-nadn. 

236 of 1902; SIL vii. 863. 

MUappaluvur (Tri.)— Tirumagdl-pola . At the request 
of his queen Nakkan Panca van-madevi, the daughter 
of Avani-kandarppa-purattu-devanar of Paluvur, the 
king provided for offerings and worship in the temple 
by granting an additional income of 900 kalam of 
paddy due on some lands which were surveyed and 
assessed, the devaddna lands of IJrangndi being 
excepted. 385 of 1924. 

Sermddevi (Tin.)— Tirumagal-pola . Lamp to Colendra- 
simhesvara. 192 of 1895 ; SIL v. 756. 

Sermddevi (Tri.) —The Aga-najigai Sivabrahmanas of the 
Colendrasinga-isvara agreed, on receiving twelve old 
helm, to burn a perpetual lamp to Kailasattalvar. 

629 of 1916. 

Tirumalavddi (Tri.)—Money for lamp by Ilangon Picci, 
the senior queen {mutta-deviyar ) of Bolappernman and 
the daughter of Vallavaraiyar. 34 of 1920. 

Tiruppugalur (Tj.)—Undertaking by the Sivabrahmanas 
at Pugalur to bum a lamp to Konapperumal for money 
received by them from a Brahman lady named 
Ganapati Ponnalvi alias Solai. 69 of 1928. 

Tiriivadandai (Ch.) — Tirumagal - pola. Land for 
offerings in the Varaha-deva temple by the residents of 
Taiyiir alias Raiakesari-nallur. 

272 of 1910. * 


Text does not give the details given here. 
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Year 21~Tiruvmkudu (£}.)—Tirmnagcd -pdla. Provision for 
gadaiyattiruual in Aippigai and for festival during the 
six days preceding. 115 of 1896 ; fill. v. 979. 

Tiruvenkddit, (Tj .)—Tirumagal-pHla. Twenty-two pon 
for lamp to Nangur Tiruvenkada-devar by Vejan 
Sundara-solan, the soil of Kodumbalur Velan Siriya 
Velan who fell in flam in the 3rd year of Udaiyar 
Pon-ihaligaiyir-tunj iua-devar. * 

116 of 1896 ; 811. v. 980. 

„ Tinwsnkadu (Tj.)— Ti.rumagtd-p'dtt • Setting up of a 

copper image of the goddess to Rsabha-vahana-deva by 
persons of the Rajaraja-jananatha-terinja-parivara. 

457 of 1918. 

Tiruvenmbur (Tri.)— Tirmaaga\-pUa, omittiug mun- 
mrp-palandlvu-pannlrayiramum. 

100-A of 1892 ; fill. iv. 548. 

Tiruvenmbur (Tri.)— Tirumagal-pbla. Land for two 
lamps. Mention seems to be made of a general tour 
of inspection by the king ( devargal ) in the course of 
which Kali Adittan audited the accounts of the temple. 

109 of 1914. 

Udaiydrgutfi (SA.) — Tinmagal-pola. Assembly of 
Viranarayana-catm. met in the hall Rajarajan, and 
under orders of the great assembly, decided that a Jth 
share of all lands and tanks in the hamlet should 
belong to the Tiruvanantisvara temple. 

615 of 1920. 

Uyyakkonddn-Tirumalai (Tri.)— Tirumagal-pol^ 90 
sheep for lamp to Kajlcudi-viluiniyar in Rajasraya- 
oatm., in Pandi-kulasani-vala-nadn. f The donor was 
queen Nakkan Arumoli alias Piridi-madeviyar. 

455 of 1908. 

• See MV. Ch. 5+ w. 12 ff. Makinda IV. A..D. 954-70. Yr. may be (9) 
not (3). 

t Before and after this year, the village was in Kerajantaka Vala-nStfu, 
ARE. 1909 II. 42. 
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Year J88.—A 934.— Bahnuri (Mys.)—(Oanarese.) King called 
also Kali R&jaraja. Conquests mentioned : Gangavadi, 
Malenad, Nolamba, Andhra, Kongo, Kalinga and 
Pandya, all becoming Coja-nad. Lamp by general 
Pahcavan Maraya, the Mahadantfanayaka of Bengi 
and Ganga Mandalas. He is called Mummudi-Cd|ana- 
gandhavaranam and is said to have seized the Tuluva 
and Koftkana, held Maleya, pushed aside the Cera, 
Teluriga and Rattiga. 

5 of 1895 ; EO. Hi. Sr. 140. 

Year 28.— Jambai (SA.)— Tirumaga]-p$la. 44 A merchant of Jam- 
bai had a concubine whom a native of Navaliir (now 
Tirunamanallur) attempted to outrage at night. The 
latter was stabbed by the merchant. The merchant 
could not be prosecuted. He combined with a relative 
of the deceased and gave gold for a lamp to bum in 
the Tanjronri-aJvar temple at Jambai.” 

,77 of 1906 ; ARE . 1907 II. 42. 

„ SermMevi (Tin.) — ( Vatteluttu ). Tirurnagal - pflla. 
Land by purchase for two lamps in the Nigarili-sola- 
vinnagar-alvar temple by a certain Vellai-Vaduga- 
pungi-sittar. 711 of 1916. 

,, Sevilipperi (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu ). Tirtimagal-pOla. Men¬ 
tions Neccura-nadu in Rajaraja - mandalam. The 
village Ten-tirumalirunjolai was situated on the north 
bank of the river Tanporundarn. 411 of 1906. 

„ Tadimalingi (Mys.)— Tirwnagal-pdla. Grant of land 

to temple in lieu of 100 kctlanju of gold (by teem- 
ponagarasci-niraik-kal) taken out of the temple trea¬ 
sury by the gamundas of Mayilangai of l’dai-nad. 

491 of 1911 ; EC. iii. Tn. 35. 

„ Tirukkalittattai (Tj.)—90 sheep for lamp by Vemban 
BIrudaiyar alias Minavan Mahadeviyar, queen of 
Uajaraja-deva. 301 of 1908. 

Tirumalavddi (Tri.) — Tirurnagal - pfila. The king 
ordered that the central shrine of the temple should be 
rebuilt, and that certain original inscriptions in the 
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temple were to be preserved by being copied in a 
book, * 92 of 1895 ; SIl v. 652, 

Year 28. —Tiruttani (NA.)— IHrumagaf-piUa . Sale of land tax- 
free by the assembly of Jananathu-catm, to a private 
person for feeding pilgrims going to and returning 
from Sri Venga<Jam„ 430 of 1905. 

„ TiruvenkMu (Tj.) — Tirumagal-pfila. Lamp by the 
mother of queen Villavan Mahadeviyar, named Nak- 
kan Uloga-cintamaniyar. 

117 of 1896 ; SIT. v. 981; also 447 of 1918 (same). 

„ Tiruvenka^lu (Tj.)— Tirumagal r pfila . Gold for offerings 

to Ada-vallar in the temple of Tiruvenkadvajaiyur by 
Kuttan VIraniyar, a queen of the king. 

449 of 1918. 

Year 28, day 141 .—Tirumukkudal (SA.) TirnmagaUpftlci . The 
great assembly of Mad‘,iUrantaka-catm. including the 
young and the old met together in the Sembiyan- 
mahadevi-perumandapam built by the king f and 
agreed to pay the urirai , and ulavirai on certain 
temple lands from the interest on 100 kalanju of 
gold which they had received from the temple trea¬ 
sury. One of the signatories was the accountant of 
the mmvatmra-variyam. 178 of 1915. % 

Year 29 .—Adanur (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu ).—25 sheep for 2 lamps. 

433 of 1909. 

,, Malurpatna (Mys .)—Etadvisva .... and Tirwnagal- 
pijla. A dsvaddna on the day of consecration of 
Jayangonda-sola-vinnagar-alvar. 

507 of 1911; EG. ix, Cp. 130. 

,, Malurpatna (Mys.)—The mercantile community provide 
for offerings in the temple by voluntary contributions. 

508 of 1911. 

* cf. 91 of year 14 of R*j*ndra. 

f Evidently for the meetings of the assembly - ARE . 1916 II. 10. 

X 171, same day, lays down the details of expenses to be met from this 

land. 
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Year 29.— Malurpatna (Mys.)— Tirumagal-pdla , Meeting of the 
assembly of Penya-maluvur alias Rajendra-singa- 
catm. in the temple and gift of a devadana on the day 
of consecration. 510 of 1911 ; EG. ix. Cp. 128. 

„ Malurpatna (Mys.)— Tirumagal-pola. Gift of a deva¬ 

dana by the assembly of Vandur alias Sola-madevi- 
eafcm. to the temple of Jayangonda-sola-Vinnagar- 
alvar : “ Pirutisthai - ieyda - nal ittevar iri-koyilile 

ndngal kultakkuraivarak-kii(Jiyinmdu ittevarkku 
udakapurvafyeydu ,J etc. 

513 of 1911; EC. ix. Cp. 132. 

M Melpddi (N A.)—Tirumagal-pola, Construction of the 
Colesvara alias Ariiijigai-lsvara temple by Rajaraja 
and gifts to it. 83 of 1899 ; SII. iii. 15, 

„ Melpddi (NA.)— Tirumagal-pula. Gift of a devadana to 
Arinjigai lavara Mahadeva by the Nagarattar of 
Pulikkunram: u Nlr-nilamum kollaiyum kddum 
utpada*(yuymi-lamo)\ivinri ippulikkimrattu ni(lam) 
epperppattadum iltevarkku vendu nivandanan - 
galukkut-tevadana iraiyili-ydgaP etc. 

84 of 1889 ; SII iii. 16 

„ Melpddi (NA.)— Tirumagal-pola. Gift by a cultivator 
of 96 sheep for the supply of J Rajakesari measure of 
gki every day for bmp to : u Arrurtdunjina-devarkku 
pallippatfaiyaga Utjaiydr Sri Bdjardja-devar edup- 
pittaru]ina tint Varinjwuvaratiu Mahddevarkku * 

86 of 1889 ; t SII. iii. 17. 

„ Bajakkal (NA.)— Tirumagal-pola. 600^ kuli of land 
by residents of Ejadalel for offerings in three services^to 
god Agastisvara. Measuring rod ka^igaikalattuk-kol. 

172 of 1921 .% 

„ Senkunram (NA.)— Tirumagal-pola.— Twenty pon by 
a Brahman to merchants of Jayangonda-solapuram 

* A tempi© on the burial place (fallifijatjai) of Ajjtirtuftjina-deTJt (Van- 
kayya) AJiE. 1907 II 30. 

t * Written in beautiful florid characters ' - Hultisch. 

x No, 173 in continuation of this mentions Si?e$an-padina£Usan"ko!. 
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(in Anda-nadu, Perumbanappadi) for purchase of 180 
sheep for a lamp at 9 sheep per mm. Liquid 
measur ejayangontfa-Maraiyan. 149 of 1921. 

Year 29 .—Sevilipperi (Tin.)—Lamp by a merchant of Karavancla* 
puram in Kajakkudi-nadu. 418 of 1906. 

„ Tanjore.—Tirum a gal-p ola . List of villages that had to 

supply accountants, mdnis and treasurers in accordance 
with the royal order and rates of remuneration for the 
servants of the temple. 57 of 1893 ; SII. ii. 69. 

„ Tanjore. — Tirumagal-pola. List of villages in the Cola 

country which had to supply watchmen in accordance 
with the king’s command. 

58 of 1893 ; SIL ii. 70. 

M Tanjore. — Tirumagal-pola , List of persons to whom 

cattle had been assigned for the supply of ghl at 
the rate of £ measure by A(iavallan every day for each 
lamp which meant 9(5 sheep or 48 cows or 16 buffaloes. 

20 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 63. 

„ Tanjore.— This is a continuation of the preceding 

inscription. It gives the information : 1 ham was 
equal to three sheep, (paras. 18 and 21) 

21 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 64. 

,, Tanjore .—List of metal pinnacles (stupik-kudarn) for 

the different shrines in the temple with names of 
donors and description including weight, A gift of 
year 3 of Rajendra is mentioned, 

24 of 1897 ; SIL ii, 90. 

Tanjore.— Catalogue of jewels. 

25 of 1897 ; SII. ii. 32 (11. 1-54) ; v. 1383-1401. 

„ Tanjore.— An image of Durga by a native of Nallur 

alias Pancavan-mahadevi-catm. and gifts of jewels to it 
described in detail. 26 of 1897 ; SII. ii. 79. 

„ Tanjw'e. —An image of Srikantha and jewels for it by 
queen Prthivi-mahadeviyar, detailed description, 

27 of 1897 SII. ii. 80. 
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Year 29.— Tang ore* —An image of Kalapidari given by the aon of 
a Perundanam of the king, described,, 

28 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 81. 

„ Tanjore .—Seven copper images of Ganapati set up by 

the king, described. 30 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 84. 

„ Tanjore .—Ornaments to Parivaralayattu Ganapati by 

king Rajaraja. 32 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 86. 

n Tanjore . — Ornaments to Parivaralayattu Ganapati by a 

pan,imagan of the king. 33 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 87. 

„ Tanjore . — A vessel to same by Riijaraja-devar panima- 

gan puravu- varit xnaikkalattu varippottaga ndyakan 
(master of rent-roll in the department, tinaikka\am t of 
taxes from endowments-Hultzsch) Pandyakulasani- 
Valanattu Pui;kiliyurnattuk-kamadamangalam--udaiyaa 
Kafijan Kondaiyan. 34 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 88. 

„ Tanjore .—Ornaments to Gapapati. 

35 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 89. 

„ Tanjore .— Silver vessels by king Rajaraja from his own 

treasures, and the booty of silver vessels captured in 
the campaigns in Malai-na(Jiu against the Cera and the 
Parujya, 36 of 1897 * ; SIL ii. 91. 

„ Tanjore .— King’s grants to the temple including five 

villages in Ceylon T (continuation of SIL ii. 4) 

37 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 92. 

„ Tanjore .— Tirumagal-ptla. Ornaments by the king out 

of the Cera and Faniya treasures and his own. 

38 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 93. 

„ Tiruvatfandai ( Gh.)~Tirumagal-pdla . Fifteen kalahju 
of gold by a merchant of Kocjlungolur in Malai-nihju 

* It looks &s if the king hud more gold and precious stones at his disposal, 
than silver, Hultzsch. 

t Rajaraja’ s foreign conquests were not mere inroads. Note omission of 
details of measurement unlike in villages in the Cola country, and removal of 
previous holders in some cases. Money revenue more common outside the 
C<5Ja country than in it. Hultzsch. 
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for feeding 30 Brahmans in the Alvar temple at 
Tiruvadandai from interest (paddy) given by the resi¬ 
dents (nr) of Taiyfir in Kumili-nadu of the Amur- 
kottam to the Babb a of Tirnvadavandai, The loan 
is called vatfakkatfan. 260 of 1910. 

Year 29.— Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pula . Silver vessels by 
Vi§nu-Vardhana-Maharaja alias Vimaladitya-deva, the 
king’s son-in-law, to Lokamahadevi-Isvararn-udaiya 
Mahadeva, 215 of 1894 ; 311, v, 514. 

„ Tiruvi&alur (Tj.)—Village called Vemban'dr alias Sola- 
martanda-catm. in Manni-nadu, a sub-division of 
Rajendrasimha-vala-nadu. Mentions the performance 
of tuldbhdra by the king, and of hircmya garb ha by his 
queen Dantisakti-vitankiyar alias Lokamahadeviy ar 
in the temple of Tiruvlsalur. 42 of 1907. * 

,, Ukkal (NA.) — Tirumagal-pdla. Endowment of a 

well called Rajaraja, and of a totti by a servant of the 
king. 22 of 1893 ; SIL iiL 4. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)— Tirumagal r pola . 90 sheep by a 

lady of Trivikramao-ceri for a lamp to Vellaimurti 


Alvar of Sri Ve}i Vi^nugrha. 178 of 1923. 

»» Uyyakkondcm • Tirumalai (Tri.) — Gold ornament 
(pattam) called Jayaugonda-eojan. 468 of 1908. 

Year 31.— Kanyakumdri (Tri.)—Begins. perumbugat Kdvi- 

rajakesari, The devalcapmis of Rajaraja-Isvaram- 


udaiyar of Kumarikkalikkudi sell some land to the 
Narpatiennayiravar for the establishment of a tannirp- 
pandal named Jayangonda-so].an, T the erection of a 
Kavanam and the plantation of useful trees in the area 
which may be enclosed (§urrumadaittu) for the 
purpose. TA8. i. 168-9. 


4 Inscription below a sculpture representing the king and queen in a wor¬ 
shipping attitude - K.V.S, Aiyar; xii, p, 121, n. 2. 

f T.A.G. Rao took this to be a surname of RSjadhiraja, and assigned the 
record to Rajaraja II who was a Parakesari. 252 of 1015 (Brahmadeiam NA), 
is another record with yenur 31 which may be of this king. 
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8.9(2)3.— Kanclpuram. (Ch.) — (Sanskrit) Records genealogy 
of E. Calukyas up to Danarnava; and several 
titles of Oola Bhlma whom Rajaraja conqnered. 

237 of 1931;* , EL xxi. pp. 29 ff. 

S. 929 (Prabhava). t —KaVeyur (Mys.)—Teyakulatilaka Malepa- 
kulakala Kottamandala - natha Aprameya was a 
pillar of victory. He defeated the Hoysala minister 
Naganna; alow in battle at Kalavur the Hoysala 
leaders Maiijaga, Kaliga (or Kali-ganga), Nagavarma 
and others, winning by his valour in the plain of 
Kalavnr a name to endure for ever. 

353 of 1901; EG. iii. i. Tn. 44. 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following :— 

Bannur (Mys.)—(Kanarese) Tirumagal-pijla. Grant to 
temple at Muttatti. Kudamalai-nadu ia here clearly 
Kodaga-male-nadura (Coorg hill country). 

EC. iii. Tn. 122. 

Brahmadesam (Tin.)—( Vattdnttu.) Sale of land. 

381 of 1916. 

Kdverippdkkam (NA.) Mentions the C5|a feudatory 
Parantakap - pallavaraiyan of Umbala - nadu ; also 
Jananatha-deva and Mumminli-COja 414 of 1905. 

Kovalur (NA.)—Sale of land by the assembly of 
Kovaliir. 438 of 1922. 

Kuhur (Tj.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Land by Vayirikutteran 
alia,s Solaviccadira-Pallavaraiyan, headman of Kurur, 
for offerings to a shrine constructed by him. 

304 of 1917. 

Kuttdlarn (Tin.)— Tirwnaga] - pdla. States that when 
the temple had become dilapidated it was repaired and 

» No. 238 records the presentation of ornaments to the temple, and the con¬ 
struction of a tank, Coja sanoudratn, and a temple. Mentions the Ganga family, a 
Pola-rSja, Coja Bhlma Vaidumba. 

-+ Date irregular. Kielhorn considers this of no ‘ value for historical pur¬ 
pose*.’ El. iv. 67. ARE. gives S. 9(28). 
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the old inscription which was in vattam characters waft 
re-engraved in Tamil on the new stone wall. Sadaiyan 
is prefixed to the name of the king. Records a gift of 
land by residents of the village of Vinnandai alias 
Vikram&-Pan<Jya-nallur in Kottu-nadu, a sab-division 
of lla-mandalara, for a lamp to Tirukkuttalattu-bhat- 
farakar. 454 of 1917, 

Kuttdlam (Tin.) — TirumagaUpdla. Mentions the re¬ 
engraving in Tamil of old VatUluttu records. 

455 of 1917- 

Mdlambi (Cg.)—The king heard of Manija’e heroism in 
tho battle of Panasoge and sent word to Pancavan- 
Maraya to bind on him a patta (inscribed with the 
title) K^atriya-eikhamani Kongalva * and give him 
Malawi. Witnesses : G5vinda Racamma’s family,. 

633 of 1912 ; EG. i. 46. 

Malurpatna (Mys.)—-Gift to temple by Nigarili-eola- 
purattu nagarattar . 

509 of 1911 ; EO. ix. Cp. 131. 

Ndrdyanavanam (0.) — Tirumaga] - pola. Rajaraja- 

kesarivarman - Yikkiyannan Pugalvippavargandan t 
of the (Ca)lnkki family and two other chiefs 
of the Vattiya-nadu gave certain privileges to the 
Yejlalas of that district in (Kunra)-vattanak-k5ttam. 

375 of 1911. 

PalliJcon4a (NA.)—Provision by the assembly for a 
festival to Bhatariyar in the village by levying the 
water-tax due from certain specified residents of the 
village. Near by is another record of about the 
same time,—an undertaking by the assembly to main¬ 
tain offerings to and worship of the Bhatariyar from 
an endowment by Govinda Kataka Sarvakratuyajiyar 
of Kalamur, a member of. the gana. 477 of 1915. 

* This occurred in 1004 A.D. and was the origin of the Kongalva line- 
EC . i. pp. 16-7. See also year 28*No. 5 of 1895 ; and Rice - Mysore and Coorg , 

pp. 144 ff. 

t A. title of tho Hildas, like whom, the Cajukki were perhaps a local family 
subjoct to tho Colas, ARE. 1912 II. 21. 
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Talaccangddu (Tj.)—Gift, of 100 kasu to be raised in the 
manner specified, by the assembly of the place for 
feeding, in the name of Rajaraja, ten Brahmans in the 
temple Tiruccitrakudatto-ahar and for havirbali to 
the deity. 198 of 1925. 

Tanjore .—Mentions one of the pancadehamurtis of 
copper placed in the temple of Rajarajesvaram Udaiyar 
by the king till his 29th year. 275 of 1911. 

Tenneri (Ch.)— Tirumagal-pdla. Regulation of clues on 
areca gardens. 200 of 1901; 811. vii. 412. 

Tiruccatturai (Tj.)—In praise of a Cola feudatory. 
Mentions victories in Puna-nadu and Malai-nadu, defeat 
of Valudi, destruction of Vilinam and of Karkadaima- 
nagar, as ■well as defeat of Telunga Bhlma. 

204 of 1931. * 

Tirukkalittatfai (Tj.) —Rajakesari. Silver pot to the 
temple of Sri-kudittittai-mahadeva at Vembavrur by 
Sembiyan-mahadevip-pirattiyar who gave birth to 
Uttama Cola-deva. 297 0 f 1908. 

Tirumaiyam (Pd.)-—Mentions Perumbidugu Perundevi, 
the mother of Videlvidugu-Vilupperadi-Arais'an alias 
Sattan Mayan. 403 G f 1906. 

Tiruvallam (NA.) — Tirumagal-pola. 96 sheep by 
Sola-mahadeviyar, daughter of Tittaipiran and queen of 
Rajaraja-deva, for a lamp in the Brahinis'vara shrine in 
the temple of Tiruttlkkali-alvar ; also gold for a chauri 
and offerings. 223 of 1921. 

TiruvamcUtur (SA.) — Tirumagal-pola. A certain 
Gunasekharan of Vesalippatji made a jewelled gold 
vessel for the sacred bath of the. deity and a pair of 
bracelets set with precious stones. 23 of 1922. 


• S»id to be in characters of the 12th century and victories ascribed to the 
time of Kulottunga I and Vikrama Coja at ARB. 1931 II 30. 


67 
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(Acc. 27th March.—7th Jnly A.D. 1012) 

S. 943 *—Nandigunda (Mys.) — Tim rnanni valara. Malla- 
gavunda gave land to Mallesvara. 

2 of 1895 ; EC. iii. Nj. 134. 

S. 945. — Jddi-Dala&igere (Mye.) — (Konareee) Gold to temple. 

57 gadydna in gold, 359 golden grains of rice, and 
42 pwul ; for Brahmans and ascetics 37 porul. 

171 of 1911 ; EC. ix. Ht. 10. 

S. 9(48) t —Marasanahalii (Mys.)—(Kanareao) Purva-dMamum 
Gangaiyum konda. Construction of a sluice. 

179 of 1911; EC. x. Cb. 13. 

S. 956. —Kuruhaha\\i (Mys.)—(Kanarese). Death of Cangalva 
Bifijavunira-deva, son of Baniki Bunkara- Gavada, 
in fight with Oangajva Nayaka. Mentions former's 
wife Padikabbeof the Kaundiga-kula. 

495 of 1911 ; EC. iv. Yd. 37. 

S. 963 ,-SiddhanahaUi (Mys.)--(Kanarese). Death of a heroine 
in a cattle-lift after the recovery of the lost cattle. 

173 of 1911 ; EC. ix. Ht. 11. 

Year 2 .—Hongunur (Mys.)—Grant of tax-free land, after pur¬ 
chase, for offerings by the assembly of Punganur alias 
Trai loky a-mahadevi -catm. 

199 of 1911 ; EG. ix. Cp. 42-A. 

„ Kuttdlam (Tin.)—Rajendraaimha. Lamp by a certain 

Vellan-devan Pattalagan, a native of Piigur. 

479 of 1917. 

Year Z.—Karuttatfdngu^i (Tj.)-—Sale of land tax-free to the 
temple by the sabha of Peralattiir for 75 Icdfiu. 

44 of 1897 ; SII. v. 1407. 

• WflHneiday Marais lat, A.D. 1021.—Earliest correct date in current Saka 

year, Kielhorn EX. iv. 69. 

t 949— EC. 
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Year 3.—Kdruttaf(aJigu4i (Tj.)~Sale of land tax-free to temple 
for 20 ha&io by an individual ; attested by witnesses. 

45 of 1897 ; Sir. v. 1408. 

„ Kilfir (SA.)—1(H) sheep by Human Mummudisola for 
the merit of las mother Rajasekharan Umai-nangaiyar, 
who was the daughter of Munaiyadiyaraiyar and the 
devi of Pattaiagan Raman alias Arumolideva-miladu- 
daiyar. 13 of 1905. 

„ * Malurpatna (Mys.)—Gift of a tax-free devaddna by the 
sabha of Traiiokya-xnahadevi-catm. alias Punganur 
with right of irrigation from a tauk iu the neighbour¬ 
hood ; “ Manaldr bdyininrum nir-pdccik*kol\a can - 
dirddittaval nh'-p&ya udakapurvahjeydu koduttbn 
Manalur urkfcu iamanda Kottayan Uttaman ana 
$dlaviccadira gdmundanum Idiava « gdmundanum 
itllitta-urom. ” The fine for obstructing the irrigation 
was fifty Icaktnju . 506 of 1911; EG. ix. Cp. 127, 

„ Malurpatna (Mye.) — Agreement between the deva- 
kanmis of a temple and the sabha of Vandur alias 
Sola-madevi-catm., regarding a perpetual loan in paddy 
(' nellumudal ) of 320 kalam and the interest due on it 
every year (100 kalam ) and the methods of enforcing 
its payment. 512 of 1911 ; EG. ix. Cp. 129. 


Ndrttamalai (Pd.) —Tim manni valara. 


Fragment. 
358 of 1904. 


Nattam (Ch.)—Mentions Paramesvara-mangalam alias 
Nigarili-sola-catm., the meeting of the samvatsara - 
variyam who had met in the Rajendrasolan-catusealai; 
and Kanjaran Aiyan Suryan whe was the settlement 
officer (vagai seyginra) of the district ( kottani ) 

262 of 1912. 

Panddravddai (Tj.)—Sale for 70 kdsu of 9 md tax-free 
by the big assembly of Rajakeaari-catm., to Alvar 
Sri Pirantakan Sri Kundavaip-pirattiyar, for the 
maintenance of a free dispensary founded by her. 

Year said to be loat io ARM. 1915. 


<SL 
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Savarnan Araiyan Madhurantakan being the name of 
the physician. * 248 of 1923. 

Year 3 .—JSermddevi (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu ). The vaikMnasas of 
Nigarili-sola-vinnagar in the Nigarili-sola-cajkm., under¬ 
take to burn half a lamp for Jcaiu deposited with 
them. “ Eriyadoliyil anru sri-koyil variyam $«y- 
vare muttina neyyiratti attuviccu erivipparagavum 
.... Ipparisu otti ikkd§u fconda vaikhdnasaromil 
munninqytne erippomanom 

179 of 1895 ; EL v. p. 47. 

„ Sermddevi (Tin.)—Assignment of a street with houses by 
Mahasabha of Nigarili-sola-cafcm., for residence of 
Tigai-yayirat-tannurruvar. 651 of 1916. 

„ Sivankudal (Ch.)—The assembly (sabha) of the village 
got money from a private person and declared some 
lands below the tank Brahmadhirayap-putteri rent-free 
in order to provide for offerings and lamp to the local 
temple of Mahadeva. 289 of 1912. 

„ Tanjore .—Vessels in copper, zinc (torn), and bell-metal 

(venkalam) to alayattnp-pillaiyar in the temple by 
Udaiyar Sri Rajarajievaram Udaiyarkku Sri-karyahjey- 
ginra Poygai-nadu Kilavan Adittan Suryan alias 
Tennavan Muvenda Velan. 

31 of 1897 ; SIL ii. 85. 

„ Tirukkdravasal (Tj .)—Tint manni valara , t to Man - 
naikkadakkam. Land by purchase for lamp to Tiruk- 
karayil-udaiyar. 451 of 1908. 

„ Tirumukkudal (NA.) — Three kalahju of gold by 
niraikkal, yielding interest of 9 manja^i per year for 
offerings at Masi-makham. Price of paddy taken to be 
40 kadi per kalanju as an average f ( erilun - 
jurungilum ), 176 of 1915. 

# ARE. 1925 II. 14, cf. 249 of year 7. 

f Usually no introduction in record* earlier than year 5— ARE. 1909 II. 48. 

t Con. 245 of about 20 years later. Interest and prices tripled, ARE , 1915 
II. 12 
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Year 3.— Tirumukkudal (NA,)—Twenty-five veli of land by 
Rajaraja-deva, seated on Rajasraya, given, at the 
instance of Damodarabhattan of Kadalangudi, * who 
was made madhyastha [nuduvi /'ufckum) in the temple 
of Mahadeva at Tirumukkudal. 196 of 1911. 

„ Tiruvdduturai (Tj.)—Gift, by a native of Tiruvilimilalai, 

a brahma,deya, of paddy from interest on which the 
Siva-brahmanas of the temple agreed to get daily three 
pots of water for the sacred bath from the Kaveri 
during the three services. 116 of 1925. t 

Tiruvaiyu.ru (Tj.)—164 gold flowers to the TJttara- 
kailasa shrine (modern name) by Dantisakti alias 
Loka-naahadevi, queen of Rajaraja. 

220 of 1894; SII. v, 519. 

Tiruvaiyaru (Tj.)—Seven bronze lamp-stands to Uloka- 
Mahadevi-Isvaram-udaiya Mahadeva at Tiruvaiyaru by 
Dantisakti Yitankiyar, queen of Rajaraja. 

152 of 1918. 1 


<SL 


Tiruvalanjuli (Tj.)—Two gold flowers to Ktjetrapaladeva 
(of the stone temple built by Dantisakti alias Loka- 
rnadevi) out of the gold used for her himnyagarbha in 
the temple of Tiruvisalur in the 29th year of Rajaraja. 

633-C. of 1902 ; SII. viii. 237. 


Tiruvallam (NA.)—People of Vanapuram sold tax- 
free 1000 feuli of land to Vaidumban Sankara-deva 
Somauatha to whos ename are prefixed the same epi¬ 
thets as those of Tiruvaiyan Sankara-deva (Rajaraja I 
Yr. 16 -SII. iii. 51). Somanatha assigned the land to 
the Mahadeva temple of Tiruvaiya-Ievara which the 
members of his family had caused to be built on the 
southern side of Tiruvallam-Udaiyar ; he also gave 96 
sheep for a lamp. 82 of 1889 ; SII. iii. 53. 


* This person appears also in the Larger Leyden Grant, ARE. 1918 H. 36, 

t 117 n.-d, is a list of images and lamp-stande (with details) in the temple 
of TiruvItfutujai-tnJaiyar in Sattanur aliat Abhayairaya-catm. (cf. 104. n-d.) 

1 cf. 154 of year 31. 
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Year 3,— Tiruve\ikddu (Tj.)—Money, 46 kdsu, to tornple for 
offerings and festivals and feeding by a cavalier of the 
king’s troops ( iaryhunarumdmdiraiccmugar'), a native 
of Attuppalliniyainam. 459 of 1918. 

» Tiruverumbur (Tri.)—Eight kdsu to the Sri Koyiludaiyar 
for lamp to Tiruverumbur-udaiya-mahadeva by one of 
the alungmiattar of Srikantha-catm. 100 of 1914. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj.)—45 Bheep for a lamp at night 
at the gate called Ekanayakan-tiruvasal. 

200 of 1907. 

*> TiruvUalur (Tj.)—Gold to provide sidari for the 

incense. 15 of 1907. 

„ TiruvUalur (Tj.)—Ornaments by the queen of the 

Pandya Sri-valluvar. 46 of 1907. 

„ TiruvUalur (Tj.)—Silver katam by a queen. 

340 of 1907. 

„ TiruvUalur (Tj.) — Mentions the building of the 
Tiruccui;j;alayam and the gopuram to Tiruvisalur 
Mahadeva temple at VembaiQ’ur alias Sri Solamat- 
tanda-eatm. 341 of 1907. * 

„ Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Land for lamp by Nakkan Sembiyan- 
madeviyar, queen of Rajendra. 348 of 1907. 

„ Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—Gift, by Kamban Madhurantakan, a 
member of the elephant corps (perundarattu anaiydl ); 
lamp-stand and gold for lamp and offerings on 
specified days. 598 of 1920. 

„ Uttaramerur (Ch.)—Land by the assembly for three 
daily offerings to Raghava-deva in the temple of Vellai- 
murti-alvar, and for flower-garden, with the stipulation 
that food offered at the two services should be given 
away to the Sri Yaisjnavas reciting the Tiruppadiyam 
hymns. 181 of 1923. 


* cf. 52 of 1907 of OiiramacSpi, a surname of Rajendra. ARE, 1908 II. 55. 
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Year 3.— Oltattur (Tri.)—Death (?) of a certain Srutiman Nakkan 
Candiran alias Rajamalla-muttaraiyan of the elephant- 
corps, when, in a fight with Satyasraya * , he was 
ordered by the king to pierce the (enemy's) elephant. 
A gift was made on his behalf to the temple of 
Mahadeva at tJrrattur. 515 of 1912. 

„ Uyyakkondan-Tirurnalai (Tri.)—Survey of temple lands 
and change of tenants under orders of the king resid¬ 
ing in his palace at Palaiyaru. 463 of 1908. 

„ Uyyakkoni'ian-Tirmnalai (Tri.)—Records the survey 
mentioned in the last inscription. 473 of 1908. 

Year 3, day (3)50 .—BrahmadeSam (NA.)—Gold for offerings by 
Indajadevi, wife of Vallavarasar Vandya-devar. Sabha, 
of Parakramacola-catm. take charge of the five 
kalaniu given. Measure.• 6Vi Polandaiyan-marahkal. 

191 of 1915. 

Year 4 .—AlagddripuUiir (Tj.)—Land for offerings at the shrine 
of Svirya-deva constructed in the temple by a native of 
Kalliir in Mel-vemba-na<;lu in Pfuidi-nadu alias Riija- 
raja-mandalam. Mentions Kurugur Madam where the 
assembly of Paradayakudi (a hamlet of Alagadriputtur) 
met to make a gift to the temple. The matha was to 
the north of the village tank. 

289 of 1908; ARE. 1909 II, 43. 

„ Allur (Tri.)—Provision for feeding five BrahmanB on 
new-moon days. 365 of 1903. 

„ Dadapuram (SA.)—Sheep for ten lamps to temple of 

Kundavai-vinnagar by Kundavaip-pirattiyar. 

12 of 1919. 

„ Kalahasti (NA.)—96 sheep for a lamp for the merit of 

a soldier killed in a private quarrel. Mentions Siru- 
danattu EdiriU-tsola-terinda-valangai-velaikkarar and 
Sirudanattu -ilaiya - raja-uttamasola - terinda-valangai- 
velaikkarar and Sirudanattu-sola-sikhamani-terinda- 
valangai-velaikkarar. 286 of 1904. 

* HoJtik inscription of A.D. 1007-8 in Fleet DKD. p. 433. ARE. 1913 

1132. 
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Year 4.— Kanclpuram (Ch.)—Sale of land by merchants (mil- 
nagaram) of Kanclpuram for offerings and worship to 
god ■ Ganapatiyar Kancipura Alagar on the northern 
side of the temple called An j anj andi-ambal am-Raj en- 
dra-iolan. 76 of 1921. 

„ Kavantandalam (Oh.)—Land by sabha as iraiyili deva- 
dana to temple of Rajendra-colesvara built by a revenue 
officer ( na<lu vagai-seyginra) Piccan. 

” 210 of 1901; SIL vii. 423. 

„ Kllur (SA.)—Gift by Pirantakan-yadava-bhlman alias 
IJttanm-cola-miladudaiyar of the Bhargava-gotra at the 
request of Araiyan Malaiyaradittan alias Cedinadu- 
vtdan of Aviyiir. The sabha of Tirukkovaltir sold 
land for the purpose. 20 of 1905. 

„ Kuttdlam (Tj.)—Sale of 8 m3 of land tax-free to temple 

by the assembly of Villavanmadbvi-catm,, on payment 
of 43 kahi. 104 of 1926. 

„ Markanam (SA.)—Taxes on a salt-pan for two lamps to 
Tiruppiimiccuram-udaiyar by the fir. 

24 of 1919.* 

„ Minjur (Ch.)—Land for festivals etc. in the temple of 

Solakulasundara - vinnagar-alvar at Minjur by the 
fir dr. Mentions Kalladlsvaram-udaiyar. 

133 of 1916. 

,, Sei'mddevi (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu ). Deposit by a Brahman 

lady of six kdsu in the hands of the Vaikhanasas for 
half a lamp before NigarilisSla-vinnagar-alvar. 

708 of 1916. 

„ Timvadi (SA.)—-90 sheep for lamp by one of the 
Jananathat-teriiija-valangai - vejaikkarar of Pangala- 
nadn. 393 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvdduturai (Tj.)—Sale of land and house sites for 
one hundred and twenty kdsu, current and capable 
of passing for full value, by the assembly of 

• cf. 33 of 1919 (RSjaraja I, Yr. 19.) 
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Palaiya-Vanavan-madevi-catm. (in Innambtiv-nadu of 
Rajendra-simha-vala-nadn) to Alvar Srl-Pirantakan- 
$ri-Kundavaip-piratti.yar who conferred it on Savarnan 
Araiyan Candrasekharan alias Uttama-Coja-acalan and 
his descendants as the physicians of the village. The 
transaction was engraved on the temple walls by order 
of the king. Another record (113) in continua¬ 
tion is the undertaking by the assembly to pay the 
taxes on this land and on the houses in return for 80 
kcihi got from the donor. 112, 113 of 1925. * 

Year 4 .—Tiruvaiyaru (Tj.)—Sakkadi Samudaiyan alias Sem- 
biyan-madevip-pernndattan appointed to the Tattarak- 
kani of the Dloka-mahadevi-lsvaram by order of 
Deviyar IJantisakti. 216 of 1894 ; SIT. v. 515. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)—Araisnrudaiyan Irayiravan Pallava- 
raiyan alias Uttamasola-Pallavaraiyan, of the Perun- 
daram of the king, had bnilt a shrine Rajarajesvara ; 
he bought 2000 kali of land tax-free for 50 anradu- 
narJcdsu from the inhabitants of Tiruvallam for two 
lamps to the shrine. 299 of 1897 , SII. iii. 54. 

„ Tiruvenhddu (Tj.)—90 sheep for lamp by a servant 
(adigdricci) of the queen. 463 of 1918. 

„ TiruvenJcadu (Tj.)—Money, 333 kdm, yielding interest 

41f kdsu per annum, for incense etc., by queen 
Nakkan Karukkamandal alias Pancavan-madeviyar. 

464 of 1918. 

„ TiruviSalur (Tj.)—Gift of land as salyakriyahhoga by 
Alvar j§ri Pirantakan Kundavaip-pirattiyar while she 
was in the palace ( koyil ) at Palaiyaru. 

350 of 1907 ; also 351. 

„ Udaiydrgudi (SA.)—•Umbrella with 19,908 pearls with 
a gold ornamental handle (?) of 25| kalahju by the 
Kaikkolas of Viranarayana-catm., a brahmadeya in 
llajendrasimha-vala-nadu. 613 of 1920, 


<SL 


* cf. 248 of 1923 of Year 3. 
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Year 4.— ITklml (NA.)—Sale of land, 3000 TcuH, by Mahasabha as 
bhogara for two boats ( odctm ) given to the tank of the 
place by a servant of the king. Also sale of five 
picotfcahs ( Utam ) besides one already bought for the 
(Idam. 27 of 1893 ; SII iii. 10. 

„ lTttaramerur (Oh.)—Land, 720 kuli, by sabha of Uttara- 

merur alias Rajendrasola-catm., set apart as tax-free 
Bhavigyak-kidaippuram, to enable a person to reside 
permanently (nirantaram ) in the village and teach, 
(i fiduvipparaga ). 29 of 1898 ; SII. vi. 312* 

„ Uttammerur (Ch.)—480 kuli of land set apart as Tayit- 
tiriyak-kidaippuram by the Mahasabha. 

33 of 1898 ; SII vi. 316. 

», Vrddhacalam (SA .)—Tim manni valara to Mannaik - 
kadakkam . Land by residents of Nerkuppai for 
reciting the Tiruppadiyam. 44 of 1918. 

Year 4, day 84 .—Uttammerur (Oh.)—Hereditary appointment of 
a Sivabrahmana to the place of arcaka in the Subrah- 
manya temple. He was to perform the usual services 
(munbii4eyyak-kadava-nibandam) with the temple 
lands. 53 of 1898 ; SII vi. 336. 

Year 4, day 114 .—Tiruvallam (NA.)—While Naduvirukkum 
Puvatta Bhatta SSmayajiyar of Kottaiyiir was seated 
in the hall Arumoli-devan on the north side of the 
temple of Solendrasimha-Isvaram-udaiyar at Melpadi 
alias Rajasrayapuram and audited the temple accounts, 
the scale of expenses of the Tikkalivallam-udaiya-maha- 
deva temple was fixed in conformity with the inscrip¬ 
tion engraved on stone by Madhurantakan Gandaracean 
in the 7th year of Rajaraja * and with other relevant 
factors. 227 of 1921. 

Year 4, day 352 .—Timmukkudal (NA.) — 120 kadi of paddy 
for offerings on new moon days. Mentions Rajaraja- 
vadya-maharajan an earlier donor and the officer 
Sembanguijaiyar whose order the sabha carries out 
in appropriating the paddy in a detailed manner 
for expenses. 175 of 1915. 

* cf. 10 of 1890 of Year 7 Rajaraja I. 
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Ammangudi (Tj ^—Tiru manni vcdara (Frag), Land 
tax-free to Rajarajesvavaui - udaiya - mahadeva. Also 
provision for lamp. 236 of 1927. 

„ Embddi (NA.)— Tint manni valara up to iemborrirutta- 

(jumwjiyum. Order issued by the king in year 5 from 
his palace at Palaiyaru regarding the dues from the 
village Perumadi. The village had not paid up even 
by year 25, day 32. 585 of 1906. 

„ KalaUvr (NA.) —Tint manni valara. Land for offer¬ 
ings etc. to Tirukkumbisvaram-udaiya Mahadeva at 
Panjirai-kalattuv alias Vikramasinga-catm. Mentions 
Kuttan Tiruvengada-devan, an adigdri of Udaiyapirat- 
Hyar, ’ 158 of 1916. 

„ KaruttaUdngudi (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara up to 
Mannaik - kadakkam . Gold diadem made out of 
gold accumulated till year 4 in various ways including 
pitfiligaivdri and gifts by different donors. The 
diadem was called Rdjendra&blan-pctltam . 

50 of 1897 ; SII. v. 1413. 

„ Kilappahivur (Tri.) —Tiru manni valara to Mannaik - 

kacjakkam . Lamp by Arifij i-made vadigal, * a pen- 
(idtti of Nambirattiyar Pandi-madeviyar, on behalf of 
her daughter Arumoli-devan Bhogi Bhattan Gandarii- 
ditti. ” 235 of 1926. 

,, Konerirdjapuram (Tj.)—Damaged. Mentions year 3 
and Alvar T Parantakan Kundavaip-pirattiyar and her 
palace at Palaiyaru. 639 of 1909. 

„ Olagapuram (SA.)— Tiru manni valara to Mannaik- 

kadakkam. Records previous gifts of laud to the 
temple not recorded before and now caused to be 
engraved by the tanduvdn for the year. Mentions 
Kalikondap•pereri and Gandarddittap-pereri, 

140 of 1919. 

* A striking instance of misguiding names having no reference to the status 
of the persons bearing them. 

f Probably died between years 3 and 5 of Rajendra, ARE . 1910 II 20. 
Centra 249 of 1923 year 7 and ARE, 1924 II14 where thi* mistake is corrected. 
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if ear 5 .—Sinnamanur (Md.)— Tiru manni valara up to Marmaik- 
TcadaJcJccwi . Sale of land for a lamp to Durgapara- 
mesvariyar by the sabhas of three villages, Arikesari- 
nallur, Arpagasekhara-mangalam and Mandragaurava- 
mangalam met in the srivasalgCqmrarn of Durga- 
parameevariyar. 439 of 1907. 

„ Tiruppaldtturai (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara . Last con¬ 
quest mentioned is tla-manclalam . * Land. 

257 of 1903 ; also 275 ; T SIL viii. 650, 674. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara to lla-manda- 
lam . Lands of the temple exempted from taxes by 
the assembly of Bhuiokamanikka-catm., and provision 
made for worship to Sri-kamesvaram-udaiyar and 
recitation of the Vedas. Endowment was 50 kdsu 
yielding 75 tcalam interest per annum. 52 of 1928. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tiru manni valara to lla-manda - 
lam . Sale of land by Vanapurattu-ur, tax-free, with 
well, eri-nirkhal and Hta-nirhkdl and irrigation right. 
Notable phrases : engalur manjikkamdy virra nilarn ; 
nlr vilaiyum marru sillirai soru-mattu vetti amanji- 
yum marrumonrum kattapperaddmdnorn. 

4 of 1890; SIL iv. 327. 

„ Tiruverumbur (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara to Mannaik* 
kadakkam. Land for offerings to Tirumalai-ajvar of 
Tiruve.vumbiyur by ur. Grant made in Rajaraja’s 
time, year 21. Mentions maligaih-hol. 99 of 1914. 

„ Tiruvisalur (Tj.)—Provision for feeding Brahmans. 
Mentions Uruttiran Arumoli alias Piruti-mahadeviyar, 
queen of Rajaraja-deva. J 349 of 1907. 

„ Tribhuvani (Pondicherry) — Tiru manni valara up to 
ila-mandalmn. “ This temple of Na<juvil-vira-narayana- 
vinnagar at Tribhuvanamadevi-catm,, a brahmadeya 
in Jayangonda-sola-mandalam, shall be under the 

# Ceylon must have been conquered before 1015-6 A,D. ARE* 1908 II55, 

+ 275 is dated Tuesday 26tb March. A.D. 1017-i?/, viii 262 (Kielhorn.) 

X cf. 27 of 1897. 
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protection of the regiments of Sri-Vadanur Tillaiyajip- 

perumbadai and . Pallayiravan of our lord 

Rajaraja-devar. ” 174 of 1919. 

Year 5.— Uitammerur (Oh.)— Tiru manni valara up to Mamiaik - 
Jeadaklcam . Land for various purposes to Sri Krsna 
in the temple of Kongaraiyar called Rajendra-sola- 
vinnagar by the sabha of Uttaramerur alias Rajendra- 
Bola-catm, The endowment was in charge of the Sri- 
Krsna-ganap-perumakkal . 174 of 1923. 

„ Vrddhdcalam (SA.)— Tiru manni va]ara up to lla-manda~ 

lam . Gold, .10 JcaJctnju , for lamp to Nerkuppait-tiru- 
mudukunram - udaiyar by Sembiyan - devadigalar, 
(laughter of Paluvettaraiyar and wife of Munnai 

Vallavaraiyar. 39 of 1918. 

Year 5, day 230.— Brahmadteam (NA.) — Tiru manni va\ara to 
ihi-maridalam. 90 sheep for lamp to Pondai-mahadeva 
in Karikkottup-piramadeyam alias Parakrama *-sola- 
catm., in Tiruvegambapuram. Mentions Mandara* 
gauravanar Kunda-deviyar (wife of) Yallavaraiyar 
Vandya-devar, t chief of the sdmantas . 

243 of 1915. 

Year 5, day 281.— PantfaravatJiai (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara up to 
Ila-mandalam. An undertaking by two shepherds to 
supply ghi , £ measure daily, for lamp to the central 
shrine of Tiruccelur-deva for 90 sheep received by 
them from Alvar Sri Parantakan Sri Kundavaip- 
pirattiyar J 256 of 1923. 

Year 6.— Ka\v}iyur (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara up to Palpalandi- 
vum . A long record giving interesting details of the 
expenditure in the temple of Kandiyur situated in 
Ayirattali. 22 of 1895 ; SIL v. 578. 

• Surname of Rajaraja I, ARE. 1916 II 8. 

+ In other Brahmadesam records, the wife is called Indaja-deviyar. The 

Tanjore records mention another wife - Parantakan Kundavai. The chieftain 

was perhaps a native of Kongu (157 of 1915) - ARE. 1916 II13. 

t See n. to 639 of 1909 Year 5. 
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Year G.—Kfyappaluvur (Tri.)— Tint manni valara up to Palpa - 


{andivum. Undertaking by the priests of the temple 
of Tiruvalandiirai-alvar to measure out a stipulated 
quantity of ghi daily for 15 kctsu received by them 


from the temple treasury. 


227 of 1926. 



MUpddi (C.) —Tiru manni valara up to Palpaktndivum 
72 kalanju gold at the instance of Irayiravan Pallavan 
alias Uttamasola Pallavaraiyan, lord of Araisur, for 
720 sheep, distributed among shepherds who had to 
supply two measures of ghi daily by the Rajakesari 
measure. Adhikarin Udayamattanda Muvendavelan 
executed the order. 100 of 1921. 

Nattarn (Ch.)— Tiru manni valara. Land for offerings. 
Mentions assembly of Nigarilisola-catm., which includ¬ 
ed 12 members of the samvatsara-vdriyam, doing 
sri-k&ryam. . Details of prices, wages and yield of 


263 of 1912. 


land. 


Panel dr avcidai (Tj ) — Tiru manni valara to Palpalan - 
divum . Two lamp-stands and 90 sheep for lamp to 
Tirucceliir-mahadeva at Rajakesari-catm., * in Nallfir- 
nadu by Alvar Sri-Parantakan SrI-Kundavaip-pirattiyar. 


239 of 1923. 


Sermcidevi (Tin,)—( Vattsluttu). Tiru manni valara, up 
to lla-mand,alamuludum . Gift of hereditary karmy 
mai over a devaddna tank to the merchant Mannej^k- 
kadan alias Tirunllakanda-setti of Nagaram Rajendra- 
solapuram, by the assembly of Nigarlli-sola-catm., a 
brahmadeya in Mulli-nadu in Raj araj a-man dal am, the 
merchant being required to pay two kdsu to Kailasam- 
udaiyar as ulavu-kasu on each veli of land. 


614 of 1916. 


„ SuldenahalU (Mys.)—The ndttdr of Kaivara-nadu in 
Gangapallapuram (of Nulumbapadi alias Nigarili-sola- 
pa(Ji) make an arrangement for the sacrifice by the 

* Perhaps after Aditya I. Rajagiri, a small place a mile from Koyil T5va- 
rayanpetJai, has ruins of temple*, now forming private premises - ARE. 1924 


II 8. 
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Kurattiyar of the nadu of a goat (adu) on each Tues- 
da to Bhattaraki Mtmdesvari of Jayangonda-sola- 
cjj * 1 ; ’’ * 484 of 1911 ; EC. x. Kl. 26. 

Year 6.— Tirunagesvaram (Tj ,) — Tiru manni vajara to Pal- 
pcilandivum . A jewel to temple made from the 
accumulated income (antarayattil kudina rnudal) 
from the fief (Tcdni) of Adigal-accan, one of the Ilaiya- 
kunjira-mallar in the army of KajSndra-Gola-deva com¬ 
manded by Adikangal Bola-Muvendavelar. 

211 of 1911. 

„ Tinippattur (Tri ,)—Tiru manni valara to tiruttagumu - 
diyiim. Gift by Uttamasola * Miliujudaiyar. Men¬ 
tions Tiruppidavur-sabha. 587 of 1908. 

„ Tiruvatjuturai (Tj ,)—Tiru manni valara up to Pal- 
palandlvum . Sale of nahjai and punjai, 2 veli, 8 md 
each of common land, tax-free (cost 10 Mm, irai- 
kaval 190), to the temple by the asseinby of Abhayas- 
raya-catm. alias Sattanur met at the Ulagalandan to 
the north of the temple. Mentions the md\igaik-kol 
by which 100 kuli was a md. Also land given to the 
temple in year 5 by the ur of Karanur in Peravur- 
nadu for a lamp. 102 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvdduturai (Tj.) — Tiru manni valara to Palpalandi - 
vim. Sale of one veli of land to the temple for forty 
kcisu by the assembly of Peraviir, a bralimadeya in 
Peravur-naclu, with an undertaking to pay all its taxes 
for a further sum of 90 kdsu received by them. 

109 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvdlangddu (NA.)—Copper-plates. SII. iii. 205. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tiru manni valara up to Palpalan- 
divum . Sale of waste land by residents of Vanapuram. 

220 of 1921. 

Tiruvilakkudi (Tj.) — Tiru manni valara up to Tolperun- 
gdval Palperundivum. Detailed description of tax- 
free lands endowed for flower-gardens and krihali to 

* After a surname of Rajendra - ARE . 1909 II. 43. 
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Tiruverudnpadi-mahadeva in Kadalangn$i also known 
as Yidelvidtigu-catm., in the (2)0, 24, and 27th years 
of Rajaraja by the residents of Kadalangudi, Idaiyaru 
and Pandiir. Also gift, by his queen Arumoli-deviyar 
made in year 2 of Rajendra of 50 cows of which only 
26 survived in year 5. 120 of 1926. 

Year 6*— Tribhuvani (Pondicherry)— Tiru manni valara up to 
Palpalandivum. The great men of the village of 
Tribhvana-madevi-catm., made an order that every 6 
met of land irrigated by the tank Madhurantakap-pereri 
must pay one kalam of paddy as mi-ay am and that 
the tank-committee must collect this and maintain the 
tank in good repair. 192 of 1919. * 

IJtiaram'erur (Ch.)— Tim manni valara up to Palpalan - 
divnm . Apportionment by the village assembly of 
shares in arcanavrtti among the four Vaikhanasas of 
Kongaraiya Sri-koyil in lieu of those held by them at 
Arasanimangalam, an arcanabhoga. 171 of 1923. 

„ Velacceri (Oh,)—Sheep for lamp by a Brahman lady, the 
wife of one of the dhmganattdr of the village. 

302 of 1911. 

,, Velacceri (Oh.)— Tiru manni valara to Palpalandivum . 
Sale of lands held by non-brahmans to the temple with 
the king’s permission. 311 of 1911. f 

Year 6, day 185.— Tiruppanangili (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara up 
to Palpalandivam . Under the supervision of the 
mulapanidaiydr, the perumakJcal of, the Melaic-ceri- 
maniyambalam administer an endowment of 150 kdSu 
for Biru-Mlaip*pari<ppup*pdnagam. The schedule of 
expenses gives the information that 2 ndli paruppu 
(dholl )e*Jcuruni irundli paddy; one pidi of ghi**2 
noli paddy ; sugar one palam »two ndli of paddy ; 
and that one porikkariyam,udu^£o\n' ndli of paddy. 

91 of 1892 ; STL iv. 538. 

♦ cf. 66 of 1919 of 20 Tribh. Cn. Kulottunga. - ARE 1919 II17. 

f Though this number is not quoted, this record seems to be treated at 
ARE . 1912 II 23 as a sale by public auction for default in payment of taxes. 
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Year 7,— Elaburige (Mys.)—Irasontira-Bola-devar. Below a female 
figure : “ represents wife of Mrikkaiyan ” who per¬ 
formed sati. Mukkaiyan was the gdmunda of Kulattur 

MAR. 1917, p. 42. 

„ Kbnerirdjapuram (Tj.)— Tim rnanni valara to Ceylon 
conquest (variation at end). Some drummers of the 
temple undertook to beat drums, and blow horns and 
conches during the early morning service in considera¬ 
tion of the money they received from a private person. 

642 of 1909. 


Kuhur (Tj.)— Tim manni valara , 
the assembly of Tirupperundurai, 

Tirunaraiyfir-nadu. Mentions a revenue survey. 

296 of 1917. 


Sale of land by 
a brahmadhja in 


„ Panddravddai (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara up to tirutta - 
gumudiyum . Sale of house-site (1| grounds) to 
Alvar Sri Kundavaip-pirattiyar by a resident of Kala- 
karac-ceri of the village, to make up the deficit in the 
vaidyabhoga provided by her for the hospital called 
Sundara-sola-vinnagar-atula-salai at Tanjavur. The 
vaidyabhoga given by her in year 3 (No. 248) 
and the present gift were to be enjoyed by Savarnan 
Araiyan Madhurantakan and his descendants who were 
natives of Marugal. Both these transactions were 
engraved by the big assembly by order of the princess 
communicated to them from the palace at Palaiyaru. * 

249 of 1923. 

„ Rdmandthan Kbyil (Tj.)— Tim manni valara . Land 
for worship and offerings to god in the Pancavan- 
Mahadevisvaram built as a pallipadai T at Palaiyaru 
alias Mudikonda-solapuram in Tiruaaraiyur-nadu, a 
sub - division of Ksatriya - sikhamani - vala - nadu. 
Mentions Tiruvadirai as natal star of Rajendra and 
Revati as that of his queen; also Lakullsvara Pan<Jita 
who supervised the affairs of the temple. 

271 of 1927. 

* This palace was the home of Rajendra, cf. 463 of 1908 (year 3) 
t This word i* sought to be erased in the record - ARE . 1927 II13. 
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Year 7 .—Sangmdi (Tri .)—manni valara * up to tirutbagu* 
mudiyum. Sale of land to Kailasamudaiya-mahadeva 
by the assembly of Sangendi-mangalam for money 
given by a lady for a lamp. Another gift of land by 
the same assembly for offerings. 325 of 1928. 

„ tienkunram (NA.) —Tim manni valara to tiruttagu- 
mudiyum. Land, tax-free, to Jayangonda-s'ollsvara, by 
merchants assembled in the hall (built by) the super¬ 
visor of Vikkvir alias Jayangonda-solapuram. Details 
of temple expenditure given. 152 of 1921. 

„ Tanjore.—Tim manni valara to Sandimat-tlvu (Kerala). 

Money to image of Sri-Kantha deposited with the 
karanattdr by the Perundanattuk-karmigal of Riijendra 
Cola and lent out to villages on interest at the rate of 3 
huruni paddy per kdiw per annum. 

29 of 1897 ; STI. ii. 82. 

„ Tiruvadi (SA.)— Tim manni valara up to Palpalcm- 
divum, 90 sheep for lamp by a captain (ndyakan) of 
the Rajakufijaratterinja-villigal of Er>anallurk-kadagam- 
ana-udaiyar-padai. 394 of 1921. 

„ Uyyakkonddn-Tirumalai (Tri .)—Tiru manni valara to 
Palpalandlvum. 90 sheep for lamp by Solai-iraja- 
singam, f.or merit of her mother Devan Peyramai, the 
pemlcMi of Rajendra-sola Irukkuvelar of Kodumbalur. 

97 of 1892; SII. iv. 544. 

Year 7, day 186. — Tiruvallam (NA.) —- Tim manni valara 
to (tiruttagu)mudiyum. Deposit of gold in temple 
treasury for the daily supply of tumbai flower and an 
extra quantity of it on Sankrsinti days to Tilckali- 
vallam-nijaiyar. Grain measure pancavdrakkdl. 

226 of 1921.t 

Year 7, day 229 .—Tirumukku4al (. NA.)—Km manni valara to 
Hruttagumudiyimi. Detailed regulation by the sabha 
of Madhurantaka-catm., a taniyur, of the cultivation 
of a Nandavana belonging to Maha-vi$nu of 


<3L 


In lator characters. 


f 228 of year 14, day 187, is similar. 
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Tirumukkudal by tho Vaiklianasas of the temple, and 
provision for the expenses of cultivation. Wages, 
manure, irrigation, and lease and cultivation rights 
dealt with. 172 of 1915; ARE. 1916 II. 11. 

Year A gar am (Ch.)—The king constructed the village of 

Yanamangai and settled in it 4000 Brahmans. 

232 of 1931.* 

„ Ambasamudrmi (Tin.)— Tiru manni valara to tiruUagu- 

mudiyum. Lamp to temple of Tirn-salait-turai-alvar 
of Ilangdkkudi, a hamlet of Rajaraja-catm., by a native 
of the Cola country. 74 of 1907. 

„ KdmarasavalU (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara to tiruttagu- 
muc/iyum. Land made tax-free by assembly met in 
tho Kailasam-udaiyar temple after being summoned by 
double bugle ( irattaik-halam ). 72 of 1914. 

„ Kilafflaluvur (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara up to lirultagu- 

muipiyum. Sabha of Sirupaluvur took fifty Msu from 
Innattu-mannu-perumpaluvur Adigal Paluvettaraiyar- 
pendatti Viranan-orriynr- 104 of 1895 ; SII. v. 665. 

„ Killdr (Mys.)— Tiru manni valara to tiruttagumupi - 

yum. Five buffaloes for one lamp loft with the Siva- 
brahmanas of the temple. EG. x. Kl, 106 (a) 

„ Punjai (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara to tiruttagumudiyum. 
Decision of the assembly (millaparudai) of Talaiccan- 
gadu met at Mummudi-solan-mandapa to pay taxes, in 
return for fifty kcisu, on two veli of land at Piidanur 
which had been purchased by the Periyatali-mahadeva 
temple for expenses of the Yaigasi festival and of 
feeding Brahmans on the occasion. It also agreed to 
pay taxes on two veli of temple land at Kilppnlam in 
lieu of interest on 100 kdsu which had been received 
by it on kaiyehittolai from the same temple. Engraved 
by order of the assembly on the walls of Tirunanni- 
palli-udaiyar. 187 of 1925. 


• No. 231, 235 refer to the king's construction of the Kailasanatha temple in 
die village. 
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Year 8. — Sembiyanmahddevi (Tj.) — Tiru manni valara to 
Mmiiagumicdiyum. Remission by village assembly 
of taxes due on land granted for a flower-garden to the 
temple. Another remission of taxes on other lands 
given to certain images including one of Sembiyan- 
mahadeviy ar. Mentions V i kxumasola-vadi . 

481 of 1925. 

„ Sivapuram (Ch .)— Tiru manni valara to tiruttagumxidi - 
yum . Two lamps by the king to the Rajdrajosvara 
temple in Urodagam in Punsai-nadu of the Manayir- 
kottam. Sheep 180. 18 of 1896 ; SIL v. 881. 

„ Takkolam (NA .) — Tim manni valara to tiruttaguniudi- 
yum. 32 cows by a private individual for milk to god 
for the merit of the king’s mother Tribhuvana- 
mldeviyar. 276 of 1921. 

„ Tirundgesvaram (Tj .) — Tiru manni valara up to Unit- 
tagumudiyum . Gift of 48 sheep for half-lamp by a 
penddtti of Udaiyar - anaimerruujiaar - velam alias 
Abhimana-bhusanat-terhuk-tiruyandik - kappu - velam 
for merit of her daughter. 212 of 1911. 

„ Udaiyargudi (SA .) — Tiru manni/jMara up to Irattapadi 
conquest. Fifty kdsu for sale of land by sabha to 
Tribhuvana-mahadeviyar VanaVan Mahradeviyar, queen 
of Rajendra-sola-devar, for offerings and worship to 
images of Candrasekhara Perumal and his consort set 
up by her. Tiruvanantesvara of the temple is called 
nainmuladeyvam by the sablm. v 624 of. 1920. * 

v' ' v * " . . v 

Year 8, day irio manni valara T up to tirutba- 

gu-mifjiyiim. Enquiry by Adigarigal Brahmasri-kilar 
into' the Kuyil-ka rumam . Mentions the Tirunelveli 
Valahjlyar who gave 5J nilam in Kami an ur as 
devaddna iraiyili . 

157 of 1894; SIL v. 449. 

■ > • v 

* In App. F of ARE . 1921 this record is treated doubtfully as of Rajendra 
I or II. 

t Later characters-copy ? 
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..Agaram (SA.)— Tiru manni valara up to tiruttagu- 
mi<4iyum r Deliberations of the great assembly of 
Nrpaturnga-Sentangi-catm, alias Jananatha-catm. relat¬ 
ing to the occupation of temple land (of Mahasasta) 
by artisans and others, and the assignment, in return, 
of several kinds of services to them such as conducting 
worship, supplying oil for lamps, keeping watch over 
the temple etc.; mentions Sdttaganattar. 

386 of 1922. 

„ S. 943 *— Belaturu (Mys.)-—Rebuilding of an old temple 

and its consecration after Rudra-homa and large scale 
feeding. Gift of land to it. 

139 of 1898 ; EG. iv. Hg. 16. 

„ Govindavddi (Ch.) — Tiru manni valara up to Iratta¬ 
padi conquest. 96 sheep for lamp in the temple of 
Tiruvural-andar at Takkolam alias Ksatriyasikhamani- 
puram. Six kcisu for supply of flowers given on the 
345th day of the same year, 37 of 1923. 

„ S. 943.— Marur (Mys.)—(Kanarese). Mentions the 
Nattaraya Hulimadda and his part in the administra¬ 
tion of justice. In this case capital punishment was 
awarded for assault and manslaughter. 

497 of 1911; EG. iv. Hs. 10-111 

„ Melpddi (C.) — Tiru manni valara up to Irattapadi. 
Some shepherds give an undertaking, before Madarn- 
udaiya Ilakulisvara Panditar Kanmigal, to secure the 
supply of ghi for a lamp by a shepherd Eyau Sattan 
under all circumstanceB. 85 of 1889 ; SII. in, 18. 

„ SOmur (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara up to Irattapadi con¬ 
quest. Fifteen cows for one lamp by Yeljalan Singan- 
solai resident of Devanapalli. The temple authorities 
^ivvur-srikoyihitfaiyom) undertake to protect the 
charity. 44 Ndginrina sulam port ecu savamuvdp - 
perumbasuvagak-katill ” etc. 

69 of 1890 ; SII. iv. 393, 

* July 7,1020 A.D. Kielhorn El. iv p. 31. 

t Obscure language difficult to interpret-Rice (n. to Eng. Trams.) 
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Year 9. *— Tirukkalittattai (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara up to rtava- 
nidikkidapperu-malai'gahirn. Remission of taxes on 
temple land in V embarrur alias Solamart an da- catm., 
by the mahasabha of that village. Mentions a survey. 
The taxes included ; siddliaya-kam.; pahcavara-nellu; 
payaru y tuvarai and other liriduvari; eri-ivu; 
Silvan. The remission was made after taking 65 
kdSu from the Sri-Kudittittai temple. The names of 
Seris in the place give surnames of Rftjaraja. 

292 of 1908. 

„ TiruhkaliUattai (Tj.)— Tim manni valara to conquest 
of Irattapadi. Similar to the above (292). Mentions a 
kadigai (ghatikd ) in Yembajrur which included this 
village and Tiruvisalur ; as also many seris of the town, 

293 of 1908. 

„ Tirunvukkudal (NA.)— Tiru manni valara to navanidik - 

hukcpperu - malaiga\um . 90 sheep for lamp by the 
headman {kilavan) of Kamavur-Kilihalur to the north 
of Vanavan-Mahadevi-catm., a taniyur . 

170 of 1915. 

,, Timivadi (SA.)— Tim manni valara up to Irattapadi 
conquest. One hundred kdsii by Anukki Sattan Rama* 
devi, a penddtti of the Periya-velam of Rajendrasola, to 
the Nagarattar of Adiyaraiya-mangalam, who had to 
give as interest fifty kalam of paddy to the temple for 
offerings on specified occasions. Mentions Arumoli- 
devan marakkdl . 401 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvdduiurai (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara . Sale of land, 
tax-free, to temple by the assembly of Kavanur for 
100 kdsu. 128 of 1925. 

„ Tiriwitfaivdyil (Tj.)—A Sivabrahmana took from Ko?;£i- 
yammai 12 kalam of paddy at interest of 3 kuruni of 
paddy annually for offerings during the Sittirai festival. 
Another gift by same donor of 28 kalam (yielding 
annually 7 kalam at 3 kuruni per kalam) for feeding 
dancing girls during the festival. 28, 29 of 1918. 

# Wednesday, 8th February 1021, Jacobi., EI % xi. p. 121. 
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Year 9.— Tiruvimlur (Tj.)—Twenty-five kd§u for a lamp to 
Umasahitar by a native of Fandi-nadu. 346 of 1907. 

Year 9, day 38.— TirumukJmdal (NA.)— Tiru manni valara to 
tiruttagimuijiyurn* 90 sheep for lamp by Mandai- 
nangai, the senior wife of Perundanam Rajarajau 
alias V ana van Brahmadhirajan, in charge of kalani- 
and fir of Kudalfir. 174 of 1915. 

Year 10. — Kottasivaram (An.) — (Kan, and Tamil). This 
Mandapa erected by Are yarn Raj ar a] an alias Vikrama 
Cola * Coliya-varaiyan, chief of Sattamangalam in 
Tiremfir-nadu and commander of the forces (of the 
king), on the 40th day opposite the 160th (of this year). 
Below are titles : Nalamadi Bhlma, Golana-cakra, and 
Samantabharanam in Kan. ; Nanmadibhiman and 
Samantabharanan in Tamil, perhaps titles of the chief 
who built the Mandapa. Another record (24)—Edirtta- 
varkalan and Ahitarottalivan in Kan .; and Vayiri- 
narayanan and Virabhlman in Tamil, of about the 
same period (as in No. 23), No, 30 — -is Tamil verse 
mentioning Nanmadivima and Telungar, On same 
pillar in old Kannada : Jayasingakulakala and Saman- 
talaprahari. No. 31— Tamil verse mentions battle 
with Kalihgas, Odclas and Telungas ; also titles in 
Hagan : Ahitarottaliva etc. 

23, 24, 30 and 31 of 1917. 

„ Tadi-nialingi (Mys,) — Tiru manni valara . Musangi 
is here called Mayal. Apparently Gangapadi was called 
Mudikonda - cola-mandala ; and Mayilangai (Malingi 
opposite Talakkad on the other side of the river) was 
called Jananctlhapura : Gang apridiy Una Mudikonda- 
&ola-maw4alaMii tenkarai - ndttu - Mayilangai tan 
{ydna ?) Janancithapurattu . 

490 of 1911; BO. iii. Tn. 34, 

„ Tagore — Tiru manni valara up to navanidik/culap - 

peru-malaigalum (i.e., Irattapadi). Loans from endow¬ 
ments to Mahameru Vi tanka and his consort (set up 

* Surname of RSjendra ? ARE. 1917 II. 2. cf. 752 of 1917. 
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by Rajaraja), by tbo sirudanaitup *-panimdkkal , for 
interest at. the rate of mukkuruni per kd&u per annum 
(Continuation of SIL ii 82 of year 7). 

SIL ii. 83. 

Year 10.— Tirumalpuram (NA.) — Money for supply of four 
kalanju of Sidari by a native of the Cola country, 

292 of 1906. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)— Tiru manni valarci up to kulap - 
pcru-malciigalum . Remission of taxes on the temple 
land by the assembly of Bhuloka-Manikka-catm., in 
consideration of 150 kdsu from the temple. 

44 of 1928. 

„ Tiruvdncidrhlyil (Pondicherry)— Tiru manni valarci to 

kulapptru-malaigalum followed by: Pdradti nigala 
pdndi-ma^ mdligai ediippitlu tan 

magctn Sola - pdndiyan - enrabhiwkanjeydu tanddrc- 
cdlmkkalamagutta kopparakesari. 363 of 1917. 

„ TinwlHmilalai (Tj.) — Tiru manni valarci (dam.) to 
Muyangi and a little more. Mentions copper image of 
Alagiya Manayala caused to be made by the mother of 
Rajendrasola-Anukkap-pallavaraiyar. 

444 of 1908. 

M Udaiyargudi (SA.)— Tint manni valarci up to conquest 

of Jrattapacli. Sixty kdsu by the headman ( kil % dn ) of 
Arkkadu for the daily supply of 1000 lotuses for 
worship. The assembly met in the hall constructed 
by Tennavan Vilupparaiyar, called nammagandr by 
the king. Assembly calls the Tiruvanantesvara 
nammuladeyvam . 625 of 1920. 

„ Udaiyargudi (SA.)— Tiru manni valara up to conquest 
of. Irattapadi. Agreement by some villagers to supply 
the flowers stipulated in No. 625 as interest on 60 kdsu 
received by them from the treasury of the temple. 

626 of 1920. 


<SL 


* * Servants of the minor treasure’ (SI/, ii. p. 405) servants or officers of 
the king when he • was young (sirU'danam) - ibid n. 2. 
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Year 10 t -Uyyakk&i^cln-Tirtimalai (Tri .)—Tim rrianni valara 
up to conquest of Irattapadi. Paddy for abhiseka to the 
god on the king’s birthday (ardra) to Tirukkarkudi- 
vilumiya-deYa. 464 of 1908. 


§L 


,, Velacceri (Oh.)— Tim manni valara to conquest of 
Irattapadi. Assembly (mahasabha) of Velicceri sold 
1500 Imli of land to the temple, and receiving 13 kMu 
made the land tax-free. Also gift of 23 kSSu fora 
lamp by a Brahman lady. 305 of 1911. 

Year 10, day 107.— Mel/pdcji (C.) — Tiru manni valara to 
Irattapadi conquest. Paddy and money of the temple 
not properly appropriated for expenses since the 
third year. As a result of audit by a royal officer, a 
fresh allocation is made. 102 of 1921. 

Year 11.— Agarcim (SA.) —Tiru manni valara up to teripunar- 
kengaiyum . Land for offerings and lamp to Mahasasta 
Kayifur Aiyanar by the members of the big assembly 
of Nypatmiga*sen taftgi-catm, alias Jananatha-catm., a 
brahmadeya. The assembly met in the Ayyanar 
temple. 368 o£ 1922. 

„ Kilaiyvr (Tj.) — Tiru manni valara. Land for the 
maintenance of two persons singing the tirnppadiyam 
during the three services of Tirukkadavudaiya-dovar, 
each getting three kurimi of paddy per diem. 

96 of 1925. * 

„ Kdldr (Mys.)— PurvadeSamum Qctngaiyum koruja. A 
royal gift of devaddna from the camp at Eahclpuram. 
The record furnishes interesting details of procedure 
followed on such occasions. 

476 of 1911; EC. x. KL 112 (a). 


Kur-uburii (Mys.)— Sri 
K addra man - gonda . 


FurvadeSarnum Qangaiyiim 
EC. x. Ct. 47. 


* This, and 91 and 95 of years 17 and 18 of RajarSja, are records on pillars, 
and part of the introduction is omitted perhaps for lack of space. 
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Year 11.— Tirumukkudal * (Oh.)-— Tiru manni valara. to Q-angai * 
yum. 113 sheep to temple of Vennaik-kuttar at Tiru¬ 
mukkudal in or near Nlrkunram, the northern hamlet 
of Madhurantaka-catm., a taniytir in Kalattur-kottam, 
by a native of Akkaramangalam. The sheep were in 
charge of Tirimiukh u da lum. Kudalurrim, Ur dm. 

167 of 1915. 

Year i2.— Kdlahasti (NA.)—Gold for the Krttika-dipa and 90 
sheep by Gangaikonda-cola-miladndaiyar, a chief of 
Milfulu. 291 of 1904. 

„ Tirumalai (Polur NA.)— Tim manni valara to ten- 
punar-kangaiyum. Lamp to Pal liccan darn Yaigavur 
Tirumalai-deva by Ilaiyamani-nangai also called Falla- 
varasar-deviyar Sinnavaiyar. Sixty Mm, the amount 
of the endowment, was converted into land. 

Sir. i. 68. 

„ Uyyakkon$an-Tirumalai (Tri.)— Tim manni valara to 
teripunar-hengaiyum. Provision for feeding Siva- 
yogins in the Tirnvagievaram-Rajendrasolan at the foot 
of the hill on which the temple of Tirukkaj;ku<Ji 
Vilumiya-deva stands, 467 of 1908. 

Year 13.— Malar (Mys.)— Tiru manni valara. (full). Sale of land 
by sabha of Rajendrasinga-catm, EC. ix. Op, 84. 

,, Tirumalai (NA.)— Tiru manni valara to teripunar - 
kangaiyurn. Twenty Icdsu for lamp and ten ham 
for tiruvamidii to Sri-Kundavai-jinalaya-deva of Tiru¬ 
malai by Camundappai, the wife {manavdtti) of 
Nandappayyan, a merchant of Perumbanappadik-karai- 
vali-Malliyur. 

80 of 1887 ; SI1. i. 67 ; EL ix. pp. 229-33. 

Year 13, day 207.— Emapperur (SA.)— Kdnermmaikondan. An 
order of Udaiyar Rajendra-Cola-de va 4 who was pleased 
to take Purvadesam and Gangai/ confiscating the lands 
of persons who did not settle down in Tirumunaippadi- 
nadu and had migrated elsewhere, and granting the 

* The Faiaju, Vehfca and Ceyyar rivers meet here. - ARE. 1916 II11. 
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lands to others who undertook to cultivate them or 
rear areca-paims thereon. * 531 of 1921. 

Year 14.— Punjai (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Undertaking 
by the assembly (rnula/para#ai) of Tal&ccangftdu to 
pay some taxes for the temple on some lands, to enable 
the temple to meet expenses of daily worship and 
offerings and of a special festival once a year to 
Rsabhavahana-deva in the big temple for the victory 
of the king’s arms ( hhujam varddhiitarula .) 

182 of 1925. 

Tirumalavddi (Tri.)— Tiru. manni valara up to teri- 
punar-kangak/um . Records the re-copying (from the 
books) on stone of the order of Rajaraja at the instance 
of Narakkan Raman (who built the enclosure to the 
Tanj ore temple). The devakanmis and the sabKa of 
Gandaradiita-catm. executed the order, 

91 of 1895 ; STL v. 651. 

,, TirunSgeSvaram (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara (full though 

damaged). List of jewels etc., owned by the temple, 
engraved by order of the king made at the instance of 
a servant Kandan Koval-nathan. 213 of 1911.. 

Year 14, day 341.— Erumur (SA.)— Tiru manni valara (appa¬ 
rently full). Assembly of Yalavan-madevi-catm. met 
in the temple and in the presence of the 4 annual 
supervision committee ’ t agreed to pay in paddy the 
Hlvari on certain temple lands, the income to be 
utilised for lamps and offerings. 398 of 1913. 

Year 15.— Melappaluvu/r (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara (full). An 
undertaking by the managers of the temple of Paluvur 
to burn a perpetual lamp before Pagaividaiy-Isvarat- 
tu-mahadeva and another before Amanikandarpa- 
isvaeattu-mahadeva for lands and money received by 
them respectively from two persons as an atonement, 
for homicide. 372 of 1924, 

* 533 is similar. 

f Called samvatsaram seyginra Tir-variyap-ptrumakkaL 
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Year 15,— Tirukka(iaiyur (T].)~Tiru manni valara (full). An 
agreement of the Mahasabha of Pada-eviya Tirukkada- 
vur in Uyyakkondar-valanadu to maintain an endow¬ 
ment for two meals to Mdheivaras at midday. 

20 of 1906, 

Year 16.— Kanctpuram (Oh .)—Tiru manni valara (full). Gold 
by Nigarili-Lokamadevi, a servant of queen Mukkok- 
kilan-adigal, and by a dancing girl of the temple called 
Pen’i-ponnambalam, for two lamps before Anjanjandi- 
durgaiyar. 73 of. 1921. 

,, Koldr (Mys.)— PurvadMarniim Oangaiyum Kaddra- 
mum-konda. Gift of a devaddna to Piijariyar of 
Kuvalala by the king seated in the palace at Vikrama- 
cola-pura in the Kaviri-nad. The grant was ordered 
on the 240th day and entered in the revenue register 
on the 281st day, 475 of 1911 ; EG. x. El. 111. 

„ Tiriikkaluklmnram Ch.)— Tiru manni valara (full). 
Sheep for lamps in the temple in Tan-kurrut-Tiruk- 
kalukkunyam alias U1 agal an da- sol ap ur am. Mentions 
Marnallapuram alias Jananathapuram in the Amiir- 
kottam. 171 of 1894 ; SIL v. 464. 

„ Tirurnalavddi (Tri.) — Tiru manni valara (full), 
Pillaiyar Arumoli-nangaiyana-piran gave 180 sheep for 
two lamps, distributed among eight shepherds, one 
getting 45, three others getting 45 together, and the 
rest 22| each ; 45 sheep being counted as yielding one 
dldlcku of ghi daily, and 22^ sheep, 2^ sevidu. 

77 of 1895 ; SIL v. 635. 

„ Tirurnalavddi (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara (full.) Lamp 
by Sri Kranan Kausalaiyar, wife of Narakkan Sri 
Krsnan Raman alias Rajendrasoja Brahmamarayar, 
(the builder of the enclosure to the Tan j ore temple). 
100 kdsu for 90 sheep distributed among four persons 
equally, each getting 25 kd§u, the equivalent of 221* 
sheep, and having to supply 224 n dlis of ghi per 
annum. 78 of 1895 ; SII. v. 636. 
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Year l&.—Tinippuravibiyam (Tj.)— Tiru rnanni valara (full.) 

Fifty kdm for ten lamps to Adittisvara temple at 
Tiru ppurambiyam, deposited with viraiydkkalip- 
penmderuvir-cangarappddiyom. 

80 of 1897 ; SIT. vi. 30. 

„ Tiruvdd'ut'urai (Tj.) — Tiru rnanni valara (full.) 
Undertaking by Siva-brahmanas to provide offerings 
to god for midday service and to feed an apurvi daily 
with the same, out of the interest on 45 kdm received 
by them from a person, the rate of interest being two 
tilni of paddy per Msu per annum. 

134 of 1925. 

JHruvilalckurli (Tj.)~r2Vw rnanni valara (full.) Sale of 
land as mldbhOga to temple for feeding devotees by 
the assembly of Kadalangudi who received a lump sum 
towards payment of taxes due on the land. They 
agreed to maintain the feeding house on behalf of the 
temple and supply red lilies to the god. 

140 of 1926. 

„ Tnbhuvani (Pondicherry). —Tiru rnanni valara. As¬ 
sembly met at night, resolved that the village of 
Varakkiir ( devaddna ) divided into six divisions and 
assigned to 48 tenants with rights of sale and mortgage, 
was not liable to pay any taxes except those due to the 
Naduvil-sri-feoyil and the tank Kokkilcmadip-pereri. 
The dues to the temple amounted to 5 kalam per md 
(by marakkal equal to ndldyiravan ) from year 17. 

189 of 1919. 

Year 16, day 32 .—Tirumukkudal (NA.)— Tiru rnanni va\ara. 

An agreement by certain Vaikhanasas of the temple with 
the officers Puravu - vari - tinaik - kalam and Vari- 
pottagarn to use the surplus paddy due by them (as 
discovered by a scrutiny of the temple accounts) for 
the recitation of the tiruppadiyam in the temple for 
the first time. Mentions Sembiyan-maha.de vi-peru- 
mandapam in the middle of Madhurantaka-catm. 

183 of 1915. 
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Year 1(7).— K&maramvaUi (Tri >)—-Tiru manni valara to pal - 
palandiviim . King called Vira Rajendra Cola. Land to 
temple of Tirunallur-Mahadeva, by royal order issued 
from palace at Gangaikonda-colapuram. 

61 of 1914. 

Year 17 .—Kiljpakkam (NA.)—The great assembly of Nityavinoda 
c&tm., assembled in the temple of Sri Kailasa in the 
village, borro wed twenty kalanju of gold from the 
temple of Rajaditta-Isvaram-udaiyar and placed it in 
the hands of the itr-vdriyarn, who had to supply oil, 
as interest. 38 of 1911.. 

,, Kdnerirajapuram (Tj .)—Tim manni valara (fall). 

Setting up of image of Ksetrapala-deva by queen 
Arindavan-mahadevi who also bought some land for it 
in year 16. 632 of 1909. 

„ tHramalavd^i (Tri .)~~Tiru manni valara (full). One 
hundred Jcasu for lamp by Teccappan Sembiyan 
Madevi, the wife (maraiiyar) of Arumoli alias 
Uttamasola-brahama-marayar to Tirumalavadi-maha- 
deva. The money was distributed among shepherds 
in the same manner and proportion as in 78 (year 16). 
78-B mentions a dantak-kal-pallihkattil given to the 
deity. 78-A and B of 1895 ; S1L v. 637-8. 

„ * Uijaiydrgudi (SA.)— Tiru manni valara (full.) Land, 
tax-free, for feeding ten devotees at midday worship 
and for feeding twenty-five Brahmans in a choultry 
erected for the merit and in the name of queen 
Vanavan-madevi. The land was sold to the queen for 
160 kdsu by the Perunguri-sabha. 627 of 1920. 

Year 18 .—Mysore— (K a narese )—GangeAjum PurvadMamum 
Kaddramum cinda . Erection and endowment of the 
Siddb.esvara temple on the demise (siddhi) of the 
dandanctyaka of Sri-yuddhamalla-deva. Writer of the 
inscription was the son of Mahdmdtra Ajavarmaya. 

502 of 1911; EG. ix. Nl. 1. 

* Treated doubtfully as k^ivdra I or II. in ARE . 1921 App, F- 
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Year 18 .—TiruMalar (Tj J—Copper-plates. Tiru manni valara. 

Registers extent of devadcma lands belonging to the 
temple. SIT. ill 207 ; ARE. 1903 II 17. 

Year 18, day 93 ,—Tiruvdmdttur ( BA.)—Tint- manni valara 
(full). Land for campaka flower-garden. Also, land 
for village doctor, by many corporate bodies acting 
together. 18 of 1922, 

Year 19.— Majur (Mys.)— Tint manni valara (full). Sale of land 
by assembly to temple on receipt of money from the 
king. 195 of 1911 ; EG. ix. Cp. 84. 

Year 19, day 238.— Tirumalavdfli (Tri)— Tint manni valara 
(full). Two vessels of gold (198 leal.) and silver (294} 
kal.') by queen Vanavan-madevi. >79 of 1875. 

Year 19, day 343.— UttararMrur (Cb)— Tiru manni vajara (full). 

2240 kuli of land lying waste ( manjikkam ) without 
yielding any taxes was reclaimed by the assembly and 
presented tax-free for three daily offerings and special 
worship on the four ayanctm and vim days and during 
eclipses to Ananta-narayana on the third storey of the 
temple ; some other lands for lamps and offerings to 
the three (auxiliary) images in the lower floor and 1470 
kuli for recitation of Tiruvaymoli by three persons 
during morning and evening services. 17(5 of 1923. 

Year 20 ,—Ka[atlur (NA.) Gold to Kurnbisvaram Udaiya-maha- 
deva at Vikrasinga-catm. Mentions a number of 
persons of the dlunganattar of the aabha of the village. 

155 of 1916. 

„ Kdncipuram (Ch.)— Purvadektmum Gangaiyum Kidd - 

ramum hrnda. Sale by some merchants of Kanci- 
purarn of one t uni of land as a tax-feee devaddna for 
127 kalanju of gold to Tiruvebka-anaik-kidandarulina 
Paramasvami at Kahcipuram. 23 of 1921. 

„ Kuhiir (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Land by pur¬ 
chase as iraiyili from ur by Madhurantakan-devi for 
feeding persons who attended the nine days festival 
in the Aditta-lsvaram-udaiyar temple. 303 of 1917. 
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Year 20.— Marudddu (NA.) —Tiru manni va]ara. 90 sheep for a 
lamp with urar of whom some are named. Also sale 
of land for digging a tank, by a servant of a danda - 
nay aka. The village is. also called Vikrama^ola-nallnr. 

407 of 1912. 

„ Nangavaram (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara (full). The 
king dismissed two of the temple drummers and 
appointed another man instead. 335 of 1903. 

„ Sdlapuram (NA .)—Tiru manni valara (damaged). Sale 
of land 14000 kuli (by 16 Sanded}) to temple by the 
residents ( nagarattdm ) of the city as iraiyili deva - 
dana . 344 of 1912. 

„ Tirumalavddi (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara. Paddy for 
offerings to images of Pillaiyar Tiruhana-samband- 
adigal, Tirunavukkaraiya-deva and Nambi Arnranar set 
up by Tirumalarangan alias Tiruppallittfxma-picean and 
his lady. 37 of 1920. 

„ Tiruvdriir (Tj.) — Tiru manni va\ara. List of gifts by 
.Raj endra-col a- de va’s Anukkiyar Paravainangaiyar for 
plating and guilding certain portions of the temple ; also 
gift of pearls and coral wreaths by Arumoli-Kuttan 
alias Lokamarayan ; other gifts. * Rdjardjan-kdsu- 
niraikal is mentioned as a standard of weight for gold. 

680 of 1919. 

„ Vrddhacalam (SA.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Land 
for monthly festivals ( tiruv&dirai ) paneagavya , luma 
etc., in temple, for the prosperity of the king. 

54 of 1918. 

Year 2l.—Ratnagiri (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Sale of 
land tax-free to temple for 380 kdsu by the assembly 
of Arinjigai-catm., after paying taxes on part of it for 
fifteen years on behalf of the original holders who had 
left the place to live elsewhere without arranging to 
pay the accumulated dues on the land, 

189 of 1914 ; ARE. 1915 II 22. 

* Vast quantities of gold and copper and the building of the temple 
mentioned. 
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-Tiruvaiydru (Tj ,)—Tiru manni valara (full). Gold 
ornaments, jewelled, to UlokamahMevi-lsvaram-udai- 
yar by Dantisakfci. 154 of 1918. * 


Year 22.—S. 955 T — Belaturu (Mys.)—(Kanarese)— Purvade&a- 
■mum Qangaiyum Kadfiramim-gonda, Fragment 
giving the titles assumed by the Vira Bajanji Dharmma 
merchants in grants made by them. 

140 of 1898 ; EC. iv. Hg. 17. 

Year 22. —Kdnclpuram (Ck.)— Pnrvadektrh etc. Tax-free gift of 
1000 hull of land as devadana and of 3600 huli by 
sale mOr 47 kalanju by the md-nagarattnm of Kafici- 
puram for worship in the temple Tiruvaijta-bhuya- 
grhattu-mahavisnu. 6 of 1921. 

„ Koldr (Mys.) — Tim manni valara (full). Gift of 
buffaloes for lamp in the Pidari (Kolaramma) temple 
built to the king’s order by Marayan Arumoli alias 
Senapati Uttamaadla-Brahmamarayan, son of Narakkan 
Sri Krsnan Raman alias Rajendta-sola Erahma- 
marayan of Vennattu Amankudi alias Keralantaka- 
catm. 480 of 1911 ; EC. x. Kl. 109 (a). 

„ Kulamhandal (N.A.)— Tiru manni valara. Land and 
gold to 24 dancing girls of Gangaikonda Sola Isvaram 
Udaiyar built by priest ieiina Siva Pandita (cf. SII. ii. 
9). 414 of 1902 ; SII. vii. 1047. 

Year 2‘6.—Kuttdlam (Tj.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Land for 
feeding Sivayogins at midday service for the prosperity 
of the king’s arms. Further gift of 12 Msu for taxes 
on the land. 99 of 1926. 

„ Malur (Mys.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Remission 
by assembly of taxes on certain temple lands after 
receiving gold in lieu of the taxes from a servant of the 
king and headman of a village. 

1.96 of 1911; EG. ix. Op. 82, 83. 

„ Tiruppuranibiyam (Tj.)—Money by Devan-Pujambiyal 

Adal-vitanka-manikbam, a maid-servant of the bathing 

* cf. 152 of Year 3. , 

■f Sunday, 25tli November 1033. A.D. - Kielhorn El. vi. p. 21. 
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establishment called tlankikvara4mla4tala4e.riTv)a- 
tirmnanjanattdr velam for offerings, worship, etc., to 
Umaparamesvariyril of the Tiruppallikkattil, an image 
set up by her. 323 of 1927, 

Year 24.— Gidambaram (SA )~~Tiru manni valara. After Tak- 
JcanaIddammn , the introduction is not in the usual 
form, but different. Gift of viravu-nilcm elupattett§~ 
Mle-araikMni ; deducting land taken up by odai, 
naraikalani, kollai and nattam , making up muppattu - 
nale~kAU~araikk(i'fyi> the net arable land was forty veli. 
The total yield ( imdsayilittapadi ) was 4500 Jcalam of 
paddy ; of this the melvdram was 2250 kalam which, 
at eight Jcalam one tuni and one padakku per kdku i 
yielded 264f kdsn which with 40 ham from another 
source formed the fund for the expenses in the 
temple, to be administered by Kimamenakaipurattu 
erina-vyapariga l, Vellalm\ Sanlcarappddiyar, 8aliyar> 
Pattinavar and other Imdigal and the kW-lcalanaigal 
including carpen ters (taccar), blacksmiths (/collar ), 
goldsmiths ( tattdr ) and the koliyar . Another gift by 
Nakkan Paravai, the anuJcM of the king, for feeding 
Brahmans and maintaining the required establishment, 
yielding melvdram of 1225 kalam , to be spent in the 
manner detailed. 118 of 1888 ; SIL iv. 223. 

„ Kanyakumdri (Tr.) — PurvadHamum Ganyaiyum 
Kaddramum Jcomkmilina, Fifty sheep for lamp by 
Solakulavalli, the cook of the king (Udaiyar Sri Rdjen- 
dra40laMvar1vkut4iruvainudu adum pen</dtti), 

TAS. i. p. 161. 

„ Mannarkdvil (Tin.)— Purvadesamum Ganyaiyum Kadd- 

ramum konda . Reports that the Gdpatasvarain temple 
was formerly called Rajendm-cola-vinnagar and built 
by the Cera king Rajasimha. * The king made a 
grant of land to the temple from his palace at KaficI- 
puram to take effect from year 15 of Jatavarman 
Sundarasola-Pandyan, one of the king’s sons. 

112 of 1905. 

* 111 and 113 of 1905 give the name of R5jaraja-d§va, another C$r* king. 

These were probably C5i* feudatories. ARE, 1905 D 14. 
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Year 24.— Oktgapuram (BA .)—Tint manni valara . Mentions a 
woman of the Rajendra-sola-devar Mummu<Ji-solat- 
terinda4irumanjanattar-velam. 142 of 1919. 

„ TaMwlam (NA .)—Tiru manni valara (toll). Beginning 
lost. Twelve kalanju of gold (tufai~nir&i-pori) re¬ 
ceived from Sarabandondavai of Tondaman-Perarrur, 
the pendatfi of Bajendra-sola Brahmadirayar, for a 
lamp to be maintained by the assembly of Ujigaiyur 
alias Raiamarfcanda-catm., a devadana of Tiruvural- 
mahadeva. 256 of 1921. 


Year 24, day 230 .—Brahmadesam (SA.)—Land for worship and 
offerings to Patalisvaram-udaiyar by Parantakan Sutta- 
maliyar alias Mukkokilanadigal for the king’s success 
(hhujani vardhikka), the king being present in the 
temple of Rajarajesvaram-utlaiyar at the time. 

188 of 1918. 

Year 25 .—Jarnbai (SA.)—An agreement among citizens ( nagarat - 
tar ) of the city of Valaiyfir alias Nittavinodapuram on 
the N. bank of the Pennar. An interesting commuta¬ 
tion of old endowments. 82 of 1906. 

„ Tirumalavadi (Tri .)—Tiru manni valara . Silver hava- 
cam to be used at the three sacred baths and 30 Jcdsu 
for one lamp by Udaiyar Sri Rajendra-sola-devar- 
anukki-sxm’iy^'Bahcavah-madevi. 70 of 1920. 

Year 25, day 112 .—Enndyiram (SA .)—Tiru manni valara (full). 

At the king’s order, the assembly of brahmadeyam 
taniyiir Rajaraja-eatm. met in the Muinmudisolan 
with Nambi Uduttur-udaiyau who governed the village, 
and made a vyavasihai regarding incomes from the 
lands of a number of shrines : Raj a raj a Vinnagar-alvar, 
Kundavai-and Sundarasola-alvars, Devendra, Sarasvati, 
Sri Bhastamkiyar, Mahamodiyar, Suryadeva, Sapta- 
matrs, Mahasasta, Durgaiyar, Subrahmanya, Jyesthai- 
yar and the village gods. 335 of 1917. 

Year 26—S. 959,— Ankandthapuram (Mys.)—(Kan). Mentions 
the Cangalva of Kudalur in Nolenad coming on an 
expedition. Grant of Nagavangajatn as a kal-nad, free 
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of all imposts. Some Gavunflaa made chiefs of certain 
territories. 142 of 1898 ; EG. iv. Hg. 104. 

Year 26.— Tirumalavadi (Tri,)— Tiru manni valara. RemissiGn 
of certain taxes on lands granted for feeding in the 
Gangailcon<Jan-salai in the temple by the great assembly 
of Gandaraditta*catm., met at the hall Uttamasolan- 
mandapam. 33 of 1920. 

„ Tirumalavadi (Tri.)— Tim manni valara . Fourteen 
kcisu and vessels for early morning offerings by Tiru- 
malarangan alias Tiruppallittikna-piccan. 

61 of 1920,. 

,, Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)— Tiru manni valara* Adigarigal 
Rajarajendrasinga Mfivendavelar enquired into the 
affairs of the temple in the Yakkanikkum-mandapam, 
and fixed details of service to be maintained from 
kumadandam and the excess paddy collected from the 
servants of the temple and the tenants of the devaddna 
villages. Interesting schedule of expenses. 

146 of 1912. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)— Tiru manni vajara. Sale of land 
by people of Iganaiyur ( devaddna ) to Sat tan Rama- 
deviyar, the anukkiyar of the king, for maintaining 
twelve devaradiydr in the temple for the goddesB 
Gaurh 153 of 1912. 

Year 26, day 180.— TJttaramerur (Oh.) — Tiru manni valara 
(full). Sale of 1,520 kuli, tax-free, by the assembly to 
Vellaimnrti-al var of Rajendra-sola-vinnagar for provid¬ 
ing seven kumni of paddy daily to three persons 
reciting the Tiruvdymoli in the temple ; also two plots 
of land, one as Vajasaneyak-kidaippuram and the other 
for a flower-garden and festival in Mali Punarvasu. 
Names of taxes remitted : one set giving Httayam 
pancavaram iillvjrai eccorrukkitgrarisi drrukkdl - 
amanji ; another erikkddi pddaganellu ulavigai 
nirvilai and other piddgaiyirai . 194 of 1923. 

Year 27.— Alur (Mys.)— Tiru manni valara (full). Land to 
Camunclisvarl by the fir including Manikka-setti of 
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Vanapuram (in this nadu), and Rajendra-sdla-gamuti- 
dan of Vinnamangalani, who was doing the nattu- 
(jamwmiu. EC. ix. Nl. 7 (a). 

Year 27 .—Arpakkam (Oh .)—Tint manni valara. Land by resi¬ 
dents (Ur) of Arpakkam for the maintenance of seven 
musicians for service in the temple Tiruvil-vinnagar- 
alvar. $ 145 of 1923. 

„ Brahmadesam (NA .)—Tim manni valara. Money for 
nrderru by a native of Mivanam for which some 
temple land was made tax-free. Also gold for lamp. 
Mentions Kundavaip-pereri and Sundarasolap-pereri. 

264 of 1915. 

Year 28 .—Tiruvtiduturai (T;j .)—Tiru manni valara. Land, half- 
veli, made tax-free for 200 kdsu received from the 
temple by assembly (sabha) of Merkili-mangalam with 
the condition that the Mahesvaras of Sarva-devan Tiru- 
madam called after the king’s guru should be fed 
daily. Mentions Tutuvan Arumoli, a woman of the 
Periya Velam, as owning some adjacent land in 
describing boundaries. 103 of 1925. 

Year 29 *.—KmnarasavaUi (Tri.)— Tim manni valara. Land by 
the assembly of Kamarasavalli-catm. to Sakkai-marayau 
Vikaramaadlan for performing! the sdkkai-kuttu thrice 
during either of the Tiruvadirai festivals in Margali 
and Vaiyasi. Seris numbered one to four in the village 
mentioned. 05 of 1914. 

Tvrtfmnalai (Sm ,)—Purvadesam etc. Gift of three 
villages by Uttamasola-Puramalai-naclalyan, who seems 
to have been the chief of Rajeudra-sola-viriyur-nadu. 
The donor repaired the temple and constructed the 
Mukhamanclapa. Tagudiir-nadu was a sub-diviBion 
of Nigarili-sola-mandalam. 670 of 1905. 


347 of 1907. 


„ TiruvUalur (Tj .)—Tiru manni valara (full). Land 
for lamp by a queen. Mentions a revenue survey of 
the country. 

* May 6,1041 A.D, ARE.. 1915. App. F. (L.D.S.) 
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Year %®.-~Tiiwv»rriyur (Oh.)—Money deposited, interest to bo 
paid in paddy, with the inhabitants of Iganiyiir, for 
offerings every year at the festival of pudiyidu (first 
crop ?) by Nakkan Kodai alias Kanclpura-nangai, 
a magal (maid-servant'? ) of Tiruvekambam-udaiya- 
Mahadeva of Nagaram Kancipuram. 139 of 1912. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)— Tim manni valara (full). Gift of 
tulai-nirai-pon and Madhurantaka-devan-maqlai for 
Margalit-tiruvadirai and for feeding three Brahmans 
learned in the Vedas. Money loaned out on interest 
at 2 kalam of paddy per annum by the Rajakesari- 
marakbal on each pon and mddai, with the nagarattdr 
of Tiruvorriyur and the residents of Maujiyan-Karanai. 

1.40 of 1912. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)— Tint manni valcira (full). Raja- 

raj an kaSu * for feeding a Brahman by Kuttan 
Ganavadi, the military officer of Gangai-kondan alias 
Uttama-solamarayan, also called Sinidanam Peru- 
danam f marayan. Money loaned out to merchants of 
the place, interest being payable in paddy. Mentions 
Ariyammai and her money gift. 141 of .1912, 

„ Tribhavani (Pondicherry) — Tim manni valara. 

Assembly agree regarding land for feeding the Sri- 
vaisnavas of the eighteen districts in the Rajendra- 
sSlau-madam not to change its class or levy on it 
eri-dyam and Seruvari. 187 of 1919. 

Year 30.— Kandiyur (Tj .)—Tint manni valara . Appointment 
of new dancing-master, the late master’s brother-in-law 
( maittunan), nan-gandaruvan araiyan Rajarajan alias 
Mudikonda - sola - vacciya - marayan ; the place was to 
be hereditary (i vargattdr ). 

23 of 1895 ; SII. v. 579. 

* Must have been i a mSdai as interest was 1 kalam per annum. ARE. 

1913 H 22. 

•f Treasuries small and big (Hultzsch); minority and majority of the king ? 

Perhaps purely honorary titles implying status in official life or society. ARE. 

1913 II. 23. 
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Year SQ^Tirtmage&mram (Tj i)—Tiru manni va]ara , Mentions 
inn&du vagai-seyginra Kodandittai Udaiydn. 

Adigarigal Rajendrasola-mnvenda-veian sent a niyogam 
(order) that a tirukkolgai , tiruk-kodukku and tiruk- 
Iwkim were to be made from gold accumulated in the 
form of flowers and broken jewels. Another niyogam 
from the millapariidaiyar of Tirukkudamukkil. The 
niyogam was addressed to SriMyil-variyam-seyvar 
Devakanmis , Pandarigal and Karanattdn. Mentions 
also K^atriyarmalla-terinja-valangai-Telaikarar. 

83 of 1897 ; SIL vi. 33. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ob.)— Tiru manni valara (full). 90 sheep 

for lamp by Marayan Gangaikonda-solan alias Uttama- 
sola-marayan, chief of Tiruvarur, for the merit of one 
Ganavadi Idumban alias Tannai-mrmivar-pendirganda 
Vilaiyaraiyan *, who stabbed himself and died (in 
order to relieve) the distress of the donor. Another 
gift of 90 sheep for lamp by Nimba]a-devi, wife of 
Indaia-deva of Tajaigrarna in Viratadesa. t 

138 of 1912. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)—Sale of land, for the maintenance 
of a flower-garden and the supply of four garlands 
every day, to Nagalabbai Sani alias Ariyavammai, 
wife of Prabhakara-bhatta of Merkalapuram in the 
Aryadcsa. “ The land purchased included house-sites 
for the tenants who cultivated it; and it was also 
specified in the deed that the tenants were not liable 
to pay any kind of irai (the kudimai of other inscrip¬ 
tions) such as vetti, amafiji and kurrunel 

155 of 1912 ; ARE. 1913 II 22. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)— Tiru manni valara . Sale of land 
by assembly of Manali alias Simhavi§nu-catm. to a 
person who presented it to the temple. Mentions that 
eight Madhurantaka-devan-madai was the price of 
2000 kuli of land. 156 of 1912. 

* Same as Kattan Ganavadi of 141 cf. 411 of 1912 of Yr. 8 of Rajaraja, 
ARE. 1913 U. 22. 

t Country round Hangal, itself called Vira^anagarl or Vira|anko£e in 
inscriptions. - iUd. 
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Year 30.— Uttaramerur (Ch.)~-Tiru> rnanni va\ara , Sale of some 
waste laud (innilangal innalvaraiyil iraiyirMu 
kidandamaiyil ), tax-free, by the sabha to the Rajen- 
dra-sola-vinnagar for a flower-garden, including 120 
hull as Nanda-vamppuram for three gardeners 
(ulappar), and to provide for a matha called after 
Kundavai-alvar for feeding Srl-vaisnavas. The tenants 
had not to pay ulavirai. 184 of 1923. 

Year 31.—S. 9(54.) * Outturn (Mys .)—Purvadesam etc. Land 
to temples for services in them including “ Parted - 
mahdsabdavam trikdla bqtjisuvadaJckeP 

1 of 1895; EG. hi. Nj* 164. 

Year 31 .—Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tim manni va]ara . 90 sheep for 
lamp by Nittavinodat-terihja-Yalangai-velai ...... 

given to Tiruvunnaligai-vidaiyar and Devakanmigal. 

17 of 1890; 811. xv. 340. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch .)~Tiru manni va\lara (full) — 150 
ham by Caturanaua Pandita of Tiruvorriyur and Tiru- 
mayanam for ghi to bathe god on the Margali-tiruva- 
dirai day, the king’s birthday. 

104 of 1912 ; 399 of 1896; STL v. 1354. 

Year 32 .—Kadugodi (Mys )—PurvadMam etc. Construction of 
a tank at Pattandur by Rajaraja V61an, son of the 
Natfcukkamundan of Sennai-nadu. 

* 170 of 1911; EG. ix. Hfc. 142. 

## Tirunagesvaram (Tj.)— Tiru manni vajara (full). 
Mentions years 24 and 31 of the king and Narakkan 
Krsnan Raman who gave some land to temple for bath, 
flowers and offerings to god. Mentions vefyan vet}i 
among taxes ( varigal .) 217 of 1911. 

Year 32, day 70 .—Tiruvamattur (SA .)—Tiru manni va]ara. 

Gold vessel called Rajendra&lan for sacred bath to 
god. 28 of 1922. 

Year 33.— Tiruvdmur (Ch.)— 79 of 1909, 

♦ 33rd Oct, A.D. 1032. Hence acc . 24th Oct, 1001 to 23rd Oct, 1002. But 

5 of 1895 makes Rajaraja rule in December A.D. 1012 Kieihorn. JZL iv. p. 69. 

Regnal year must be however 21 (See Mys. Gas, ii. p, 1035.) 
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The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following 

Agaram (Ch.)—Construction of stone temple of Tiruk- 
kailayar at Vanavan-mahadevi, (Vanamangai.) 

231 of 1931. 

BrahmadeSam (NA.)—Provision for daily offerings and 
feeding of hundreds of Vai§nava pilgrims coining from 
the Tiru vengada-malai. 255 of 1915. 

Ennayiram (SA.)— Tiru manni valara. By the king’s 
order, 46 veil of land was given to Rajaraja-vinnagar 
by the assembly of taniyur Rajaraja-catm. for offer¬ 
ings, the recitation of Tiruvaymoli and the mainte¬ 
nance of an educational institution in which Vedas, 
vyakarana and mimamsa were taught. 

333 of 1917. 

Mahhidragiri (Gj.) (Sanskrit).—Below the inscription is 
engraved a tiger with double fish in front. Having 
defeated Vimaladitya, the king* set up a pillar of 
victory on the Mahendra mountain. 

396 of 1896 * ; STL v. 1351. 

Mangalam. (Sm.)—Gift of the village Mangalam as a 
dsvaddna to the temple of Rajasekhara - Isvaram- 
udaiya-mahadeva built by Kongilandar of Mudalinayap- 
pajli alias Jayangonda-sSlapuram in Vallavavaiyar- 
nadu. Proclaims that the property of those who steal 
away the cattle from this devaddna or otherwise cause 
any injury to the village shall become the property of 
the god. Mentions Munnurruvar of some nadu. 

157 of 1915. 

Narnbihalli (Mys.)—(Kan).—Ereya Gavunda, son of 
Arasigaya Gavunda, who took Belagattur in Coraya- 
deva’s war when cows were carried off and women’s 
clothes were unloosed (tora golalu pendiran ude uch- 
chaln ), fought and went to svargct. 

EG. x. Sp. 14. 

* 397 (SII. v. 1352) is a Tamil version of same. Also 858 of 1917, a much 
damaged record, begins with names Madhurantaka and Rujendra. 
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Pailabanda (An*)— Tiru manni valara . * Cows for 
lamp to the Mahadeva temple. 7 of 1917. 

Polonndruva (Ceylon.)— Tiru manni valara . Mentions 
shrine of PaUikondar within the temple of Yanavan- 
madevi-Isvaram TJdaiyar- 

595 of 1912 ; STL iv. 1389, 1390. 

Sembiyanmahddevi (Tj.)— Tint manni valara to tiruU 
tagumudiyum . Decision of the assembly,, met in 
the Sembiyan - mahadeviyal » periya - mandapam, to 
utilise the vellan-vetti from the devaddna lands of 
Adityesvaram Udaiya-mahadeva at Moganur, a western 
hamlet of the village, for a lamp in that temple. 

483 of 1925. 

Sivapuri (8A.)— Purva-deSamum Gangaiyum Kadara - 

mum konda , Gold by Nattamai..a maid-servant 

of the bathing establishment in the palace at Gangai- 
konda solapuram. 510 of 1926. 

Talaiccangddlu (Tj.) — Tiru manni valara (full); 
damaged. Remission of taxes on some temple lands by 
assembly in lieu of the annual interest of 150 Tcalanju 
due on 800 JcSSu equal to 400 kalanju of gold (by 
standard Rajmdra-§dlan-mddai) received from a 
merchant of the Yira-sola-madigai at Gangai-konda- 
solapuram on account of the temple of Tiruvayppacli- 
alvar. 203 of 1925. 

Tirumalavddi (Tri.)— Tiru manni valara (full). List 
of lands lying waste till year 21, and brought under 
cultivation, for feeding Sivayogins and tapasvins on the 
occasion of the midday offering, by a servant of the 
king. 75 of 1920. 

Tirunamanallur (SA.)—Gift (malai and kdrai) to Tirut- 
tondisvarattu Adavalar in Tirunavalur alias Rajaditta- 
devapura by Udaiyar-pa$ai - vira-narayanat - fcerinda- 
villigal and their nayakam Marayan Paluvur Nakkan. 
Jewells described. 360 of 1902 ; El. vii. pp. 137-8. 

* Evidence of anneiation of NulambapI^ - -^#* 1917 JI 2, 
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Tiritnaraiyur (Tj.) — Mentions a devaddnct village 
belonging to the temple of Arumoli-deva Isvara at 
Palaiyani. 157 of 1908. 

Tiriippdndunitti (Tj.) — Frag. Part of Rajendra’s 
pramsti . Endowments by : Parthivasekhara-terinda- 
kaikkolar, Gandaraditta-terinda-kaikkolar, and Par an- 
taka-terinda-kaikkolar. Also provision for the reading 
of Sri Rdjardja Vijayam . 120 of 1931. 

Tiruvatfuturai (Tj.)—List of presents to temple by 
several persons including Rajendra’s mother, the guru 
of Udaiyar Rajadhiraja-deva and servants of the 
Periyavelarn. Mentions Rajardjarnddai as test of 
fineness of gold. 104 of 1925. 

Tiruvaiydru (Tj.)— Verse : 

* I 'ajcul-rajanya-makiita4rem-ratmm sdsanam i 
ttad-rajendra-cofa&ya parakesdri-varmmanafi ’ // 

214 of 1894 ; SIL v. 513. 

TvmvenMdu (Tj .)—Tiru raanni valara to tolperungdval 
(palpalandlvUm). Gold by Udaiya-pirafctiyar Tribhu- 
vana-madeviyar, mother of tbe king. 460 of 1908. 

Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)—Erection of the Sn-vimdnam to 
Devesa in Adhipuri in fine black stone (atibahulcttaraL 
rasmabhih krma-varnaih) by Ravi, called Vara Vira- 
colataksan, under orders of Rajendra, the son of Raja- 
raja. The vimdna was of three tiers ( tritalam) and 
built at the instance of Caturanana (Pandita), 

105 of 1892 ; SIL iv, 553; also 126 of 1912. 

For daughter see—Rajadhiraja I-Yr. 29, day 102- 
Tirumalavadi, 71 of 1920, 
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[ ace.—-* 15 Mar.—3rd Deer. A.D. 1018. ] 

Year 2. Sendalm (Tj.)— Sri-bali jn the temple of Perundurai- 
uejaiyar had to be stopped owing to absence of drum¬ 
mers and the land appertaining to this service was 
thereupon transferx-ed to some others. 201 of 1926. 

Yeax 31". Kollriiyuv (Tj.)—Rajak. alius Tribhuvana-cakravartin 
Rajadhiraja-deva. 270 kdm by Arumoli-nangai, wife 
of Araiyan Porcoman of Er alias Kulottunga-sola-Savan- 
namangalam for offerings to an image of Sri-Iayingam- 
purana-devar (Linga-pui-ana-deva) set up by her. 

241 of 1927. 

Year 5. Kucahasti (C.) Sale of laud for areca-nut garden in 
the name of Tirukkannappa-devar, for 250 Msu from 
the temple treasury. 125 of 1922. 

Year 5, day 87 .—Kdiahasti (0.) — Cakravartin R. An order 
(ulvari) of gift of tax-free land in Palaiyarn in 
Ambar-naclu of Uyyakkondar-vaja-nadu. 

124 of 1922. 

Year 10. kt&ftibiyciM.wtahadsvi (TJ.)— r liHycil&V‘tcivti. Remission 
by royal order of taxes on some lands belonging to the 
temple of Tiruvelirukkai-mahiideva for a lump payment 
of 100 ham (Rajarajan kasu 75, palanga&u 25) made 
to the assembly of Sattiyakkudi 484 of 1925. % 

Year 24. —Pennaijlam (SA.)—Yijayarajendra-deva who was pleased 
to take the head of Vira Pandya, the Serajan-siilai, 
Ilangai and fiattapiidi l\ lakhs, and to perform the 
anointment of victors at Kalyanapnra. Money for 
offerings. 245 of 1929. 

* Kielhorn El. iv. p. 218 ; (approx. 23rd May 1018—/?/. vii, p. 7, n 3). 

-f Saturday, April 30tli 1020 A.D. ARE. 1927, App. E. 

1 The regnal year is really 36 in the impression, though it is given as 10 in 

ARE. 1926. This is followed by a long introduction of VijayarajSndra stopping 

with the regnal year* 
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Year 26.— Fenfyadam (8A.)—Who took the head of VIra Pandya 
and destroyed the ships at Kandalur-salai. Records 
rates of taxes due to temple in merchandise. 

244 of 1929. 

», Tirukkalukkunram (Ch.)— Tingaler-taru. The nagct- 

rattdr (names of viydparigal given) of Thukkaluk- 
kunram alias Ulagalanda-solapuram make a nilavilai- 
dvanak-kaiyeluttu , for tiruccenncidai and arcana- 
bhdga to the god on the hill top. Reason for this 
disposal of the land : innilam kdrko\dyk-ki<}anda - 
maiyin . 172 of 1894 ; SIL v. 465. 

„ * Tiritmalavddi (Tri.)— Tingaler-pera. The Perunguri- 

mahasabha of Gandaraditta-catin. dispose of some taxes 
and institute a festival on : nammai udaiya eakravarti 
Sri-Rctjendra-sola-devar tinmafqattiram. 

75 of 1895 ; SIL v. 633. 

„ Tiruvorriyiir (Oh.) — Tingaler-taru . An enquiry into 
temple affairs by the adhikdrigaf Valavan Muvenda- 
velar and Vikkira-singa-muvenda-velar held in the 
mandapa of the temple called Mannai-konda-solan. 
They sold uncultivated waste lands of the temple to 
a military officer of the Cola country, who brought 
them under cultivation and provided paddy for 
offerings on festive occasions. The temple share 
(irai) ‘was 28 halam of paddy on each veil for one 
class of land, and 19 halam for another. The donor 
was the chief of Sattimaugalam, of the rank of 
perundanam-dantfanayakam and was named Solan 
Kumaran Madhurantaka Marayan. 

103 of 1912 t; ARE. 1913 II 24. 

Year 26, day 120.— Brahniadesam (NA .)—Tingaler-taru. The 

assembly which met under a tamarind tree sold land 
for a wafcer-pandal for quenching the thirst of the king 
Sri-udaiyar Rajendra-coja-deva and queen Vira-maha- 
deviyax’, who is said to have entered the supreme feet 
of Brahma in the very same tomb in which the body 

* 14th March, 1044 A.D* Kielborn EL iv. pp, 216-7. 

t cf. 102 of 1912 of Year 28, day 134. 
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of king Rajendra Coja was interred ; the gift was by 
sen&pati Madhurantakan alias Parakesari Ve}ar, who 
was the brother of the queen. 260 of 1915. 

Year 27 .—Kanclpuram (Ch.)— Tinga\lr-taru up to Kollippdk- 
kaiyuHeri-fnaduppi , and then Villavar Minavar 
etc. Koneri ur took five kalanju for offerings to 
Tirumayanattu Brahmlsvaram Udaiya-mahadeva of 
Kanclpuram. Details of expenditure given for the 
annual interest of 8 kalam and one tuni of paddy, at 
one kalam and two tuni per pon-kalanju . Ippon- 

mudarpon-JcOlgavenru-iollapperadomagavum. 

54 of 1893 ; SIL iv. 867. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)— Tingalerdaru to KollippdkkaiyuJ r 
leri-maduppi. Money by a Brahman lady for festival 
and offerings* including the service of eight men who 
helped in the Asta-mangalam during the abfiiseka on 
the Sadaiyam day of every month. 

49 of 1928 ; ARE. 1928 II 7. 

„ Tiruvdrur (Tj.)— Tingaler-taru. Details of quantities 
of paddy due from temple lands bought over by 
Raj endra-sola-de va-anukkiy ar Para vainangaiy ar for 
expenses connected with offerings and worship to 
Tiruvaranepyudaiyar. 679 of 1919. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—Money for MaBi-makbaxn by 

members of the assembly of Manali alias Singavisnu- 
catm. deposited with the revenue-accountant (jpuravu - 
varit-tinaik-kalaituk-kanakkari) of Siruvayppe<Ju 
alias Mummudisola-nailur, who had to pay the interest 
in paddy. 142 of 1912. 

Year 27, day 241. *— Tiruppangili (Tri.)—Tinga}er-taru (omis¬ 
sions and abridgments). Sale of land as abhiseka - 
daksind by the mulaparudai of taniyur TiruvelJaj-ai 
to Rajadhiraja-devar perundanam U ttama-col anal lur- 
udaiyan Venkadan Sankaran alias Danclanayaka 
Rajadkiraja Pallavaraiyan, for feeding Brahmans. 

90 of 1892; SIL iv. 537, 

* Wednesday, 13th February A.D. 1045, Kiilhora, El. p» 217. 
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Year 27 + l.—Tirumananjeri (Tj.)—Land for feeding annually 
1000 devotees including Sivayogins and tapasvins in 
the temple of Tirukkarrali-mahadeva in the locality on 
Panguni-uttiram day. 2 of 1014. 

Year 2%.^-Kalahasti (C.)—Mentions the king’s conquest of Yira 
Pandya, the Cera king and Ceylon. Two lamps. 

283 of 1904. 

„ Kiliycmur (SA.) — Tingaler-taru (part). Sale of land for 
22 Msu by assembly of Kerajantaka-catm. to temple 
of Tiruvagisvara for the maintenance of a feeding- 
house called Maravadigal. The land was made iraiyili 
after payment of 78 more Jcasu . 151 of 1919. * 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.) — Tingaler-taru. Thirty kdsu for 
special offerings paid to the assembly (sabha) of Kava- 
nur alias Kamala-narayana-catm. who agreed to pay as 
interest 75 kalam of paddy every year for offerings. 
Mentions images of the Bhaktas (63 nayanar) t 
( pattarkal-tinimeni ). Catalogue of temple servants. 

137 of 1912. 

„ Uttattur (Tri .)—Parakesari % alias Rajadhiraja-deva who 
destroyed the ships at Salai and took the crowned head 
of the Pandya. Sale of land to temple. 

513 of 1912. 

„ Veppangujam (Ch.) — Tingaler - taru (variant form). 
Fixing expenses in temple by royal order. 

417 of 1902 ; SIL viii. 3. 


<SL 


Year 28, day 134.— Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)—Sale of land by some 
members of the assembly of Manali alias Singavisnu- 
catm. a devaddna of the temple of Tiruvorriyur-udaiyar, 
to Dandanayakam Solan K/uinarari Parantaka Marayan 
alias Rajadhiraja Nilagangaraiyar. 102 of 1912. 


• cf 162, Year 29. 

i Their stories * were compiled in an abbreviated form by Nambi An<jar 
Nambi in the time of Rajaraja I, under the name Tiruttondattogai (sic)’ 
ARE , 1913, II. 24, 

J Apparently a mistake for Rajak. 
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Year 29. —Gangavdra (Mys.)— Tingaler-taru (full), A grant by 
persons named, 176 of 1911 • EG. ix. l)v. 75. 

„ Kiliyanur (SA.)—Sale of land tax-free to temple by 
assembly for feeding-house. Sale price 30 M§u ; 
iraidravyam 50 M§u. 152 of 1919. * * * § 

T Manimangalam (Oh.)— Tingajer-taru . The Mabasabha 

of Bajacnlamani-catm. met in the BrahmasthSnam and 
sold 2000 k/uli of land to the temple of Tuvarapati 
alias Kamakkocli-vinnagar-alvar for 100 7ca§u. 

6 of 1892 ; SIT. iii. 28. 

„ TirumalavdM (Tri.)— Tingaler-taru. Land for lamp by 
Araiyan Jayangonda-soliyar, also Pancavan-madeviyar 
wife of Sola-vallabha-deva, called Pillaiyar. 

85 of 1920. 

Tiriwenkadu (Tj.)— Tingaler-taru (full). Land, by the 
king, seated on the flight of steps to the north of the 
Gangai-konda-solan-nialigai inside the palace in Gangai- 
konda-s51a$raram, for offerings to Ardhanari-deva in the 
temple of Tiruvenkadudaiyar given as devaddna 
[devaddnamdga variyilittu .) 

114 of 1896 ; 811 v. 978. 

Year 29, day 102.— Tirumalavddi (Tri.) — Tingaler - tarn. A 

pearl umbrella by Madhurantaka-devan Arumoli-nan- 
gaiyar alias Piranar, daughter of Rajendra-coja-deva. 

71 of 1920. 

Year 30.— Ennayiram (SA.) — Tingaler - tarn. J Assembly 
(Perunguri) of taniyur Rajaraja-catm. met in the 
mandapa Mummucli-solan with Arangan Ylmrundan 
alias Nirupendra*861a-Muvenda-ve]ar § who was 
governing the village, and ordered the lands of the 
temple of Tiruvayppadi-devar to be taxed on the lowest 

* cf. 151 of Year 28. 

+ 3rd December 1046 A.D. Kielhorn EL iv. p. 217, 

X As in 221 of 1894 Yr. 32. 

§ 240 of 1929 (Penna<Jam, Year 32, day 345) also mentions him, 
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scale {ka$aittaram) } as were those of Rajaraja- 
vinnagar-davar and Knudavai-vinnagar-devar. The 
royal order dated 137th day in the 27th year reached 
the assembly only on 240th day in the 30th year. 

330 of 1917. 


<SL 


Year 30.— Kanydkumdri (Tri.)— Viva Pdndiyan > talaiyum Sera* 
lan sdlaiyum Ilangaiyurti^a^dvlmida. Order to the 
officers of the salt department (uppalangal fcurusey - 
varum kankani seyvarum) in Ra/jara ja-pandi-nadu to 
remit to the Sri Vallavapperun jalai alias Rajarajap- 
peruhjalai of Kalikkudi, salt at the rate “ uppu muda- 
liium selavil'wn kalattuvdy ndligaUyurai ” (one ndli 
of salt per kalam of salt added to stock or spent from 
it,—Gopinatha Rao). Mentions that Nahjinattu Manay- 
kudi alias Mahlpalakulakalap-peralam had stopped 
remitting the kaiyurai salt for sometime before this 
order. TA8. i. pp. 162-4. Same as 93 of 1896. 

Year 30.—S. 91 (O)-Mindigal (Mys.)~(Kan). Vira Pdndiyan* 
taleyum Seralan S&leywn . Land to temple. Con¬ 

struction of a tank and sluice. Repair of temple with 
plastering. Mentions Dandanayaka Appimayya, gover¬ 
nor of Maharaja-vadi 7000 with Validr (Cud.) as his 
seat. 279 of 1895 ; EG. x. Ct. 30 ; EL v. p. 205. 


Year 30 .—TvnwaUam (NA.) — TingalerAara (with variant 
readings). The sabha of Mandaram undertake to supply 
three tumbai garlands (HruppaUittdmam ) daily as 
interest on 10 kalam 6 ndli and 1 ulakku of paddy (?). 

6 of 1890 ; STL iv. 329. 


Tiruvmkddu (Tj.)— Tingaler-taru. Amalan Seyyavayar * 

set up an image of Picca-devar, gave lands for its 
requirements, presented gold and silver ornaments to 
it, opened a charity house ( sdlai ) and provided for its 
maintenance. Daily wage of a woman servant of the 
sdlai was one kuruni of paddy. The same person 
obtained lands for the temple from the king’s father 
who was pleased to take the Purvadesam, Gangai and 
Kidaram. 450 of 1918, 
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Tear 30 .—THbhuvani (Pondicherry)— Tingaler-taru (full). Land 
for offerings in the name of Rajendra-sola by Senapati 
Rajendra-sola Mavalivanarajar, under the auspices of 
the great assembly of the village, a taniyur, which 
met in the Mandapa built by Sembiyan Umbala-nattu- 
Miivenda-velarx for the merit of Rajendra. 72 veli 
yielding 12,000 kcilctm of paddy per annum, of which 
2475 kalam went for festivals (specified), feeding 
Vaisnavas and reciting the TiruvdymoU , the balance 
going to the maintenance of an elaborately organised 
college of higher learning. Conditions laid down 
regarding the grading and taxation of this land. 
Exemptions for teachers and students. 176 of 1919, 

Year 31 .-—Alambdkkam (Tri.)— Tingaler-taru. The servants of 
the temple residing at Madhurantaka-catm. received 
five kdsu from a merchant of that village and agreed 
to supply paddy towards the interest for maintaining 
a lamp in the temple of Kailasamudaiya-mahadeva. 

721 of 1909. * 

„ MunagamakulapaUi (C.) — (Kan). Rajaraja Brahma- 
dliiraja was ruling Maharajava^i 7000. Mentions 
death of Madabbe, wife of Sovayya alias Rajendra-cola- 
desa-Rattagudi, son of Kommayya Kattagudi. 

295 of 1922. 

„ Tiruvarur (Tj.)— Tingaler-taru. In compliance with 
the king’s order, Venkiidan Tirunilakanthan alias 
Adhikari Irumudisola-muvenda-velan utilised certain 
gold and silver vessels in the temple treasury for the 
erection of a golden pavilion for Udaiyar Vkli-vitanka- 
deva of Tiruvarur. Other gifts recorded in continua¬ 
tion (verses.) 670 of 1919. 

„ Tiruvilimilalai (Tj.)—A detailed description of the 
boundaries of Jayangonda-sola-nallur, a devadana 
village of the temple of Tiruvilimilalai. Mentions a 
survey of the temple lands. 393 of 1908. 

* No. 723 recording tlie erection of a marj<Jap* in the temple says that the 
tempi® was founded by Danti. 
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Year 31.— Tiruoorriyur (Cb.)— Ting (tier-taru (full). The raaha- 
sabhh of Sundarasola-cafcm. and Vanavan-mahadevi- 
catrn. sold land as ma^appuram to Ariyavammai alias 
Nagalavaiccani, the wife of Prabhakara-bhattan of 
Megalapuram in the Ariyadesa, who had done tirup- 
pani to the local god and founded the Rajendra-eolan- 
matha. 107 of 1892 * ; STL iv. 555 ; 

132 of 1912. 

„ Tiruvorriyiir (Cb.)— Tingcder-taru . 95 sheep for a 

lamp by Catural-catiiri, the agamudaiydl of Nagan 
Perungaclan and a devaradiydl of the temple. 

147 of 1912. 

Year 32.— Basinilwnda (0.) — Tingaler-perctn 1,500 merchants 
of all samayas, of the four quarters, including na#u, 
nagara and nanadesi met at Siravalli in Mugainadu t 
in Piirani-marayapadi of Jayangonda-sola-mandalam, 
and resolved to convert the village into a nanadeslya 
DasamacU-Erivirapattana and grant certain privileges to 
the residents of that village. 342 of 1912. 

„ Nandi (Mys.)— Tingaler-pera (with alterations). Adi- 
garigal Mattnrudaiyar . . . alias . . Vlra Viccadira 
Mu venda velar gave jewels to Mahammdisvara on the 
Nandi hill. EC . x. Cb. 21. 

„ Tiruocengdttangudi (Tj.)— Tingaler-taru. Land tax- 

free to temple in the village by the assembly of 
Tirukkannapuram met in the temple of Brahmisvaram- 
udaiya-mahadeva of their village. 55 of 1913. 

,, Tii'umalavddi (Tri.)—• Tingaler-taru . The Perunguri- 
mahasabhai of Ganclaraditta-eatm. met in the Sri 
Gandaradittac-ceri of the place (nammiir) and gave 
land for ten lamps to the temple. 

81 of 1895 ; SIL v. 641. $ 

* cf 127 of 1912 n.-cl. 

f cf. 256 of 1912, ARE. 1913 II 25. 

J Astronomical details given fit only year 22. (Kielhorn El. iv. p. 218). 

But the p rasas (i records late transactions of the reign and must bs of year 32. 
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Year 32. * * * § ■—Viruvaiyaru (Tj.)— Tinga\er - tarn,. Three hundred 
ttajardj a~ mad as by Visnu v ardhana-deva t ; also gifts 
in year 27 of Feriya*devar who conquered Purvadesam 
etc., and year 31 of Rajadhiraja. 300 B,djaraja-madas 
eq ualled 337| kalahju by kudinaikkaL 

221 of 1894 ; SIL v. 520. 

„ Tiruvidaimarudur (Tj .)—Tingaler - pera - valar. An 
endowment in favour of Araiyan Tiruvidaimarudur- 
uclaiyan alias Miimmudi-sola-nittapperaraiyan and his 
troupe. The grant proper begins with the word 
‘ KdnerinMaiko^ddn. 1 264 of 1907. 

„ Vrddhacalam (SA.)— Tingaler-va]ar. 32 cows for lamp. 

King called Jayangonda-sola. 55 of 1918. 

Year 32, day 28 .—Tmfteri (Ch*> —Viva Pdndiymi-talaiyum etc .— 
On a representation made to Adhikari Viranarayana* 
Muvendavelar who had convened an assembly in the 
hall called Rajarajan in Uttama-sola-catm., the lands 
in the village were properly classified and assessed. 
The new award was engraved in the temple of Uttama- 
solisvaram-udaiyar. 239 of 1922. 

Year 33.—S. 971— Cik-kdti (Mys.)-(Kan .)—Vtra Pdndiyan-tale- 
yum Gera]am Sdleyiim Lankaiyum danddlwkon^a . 
Erection of temple and grant of land and cows. 

EC. iv. Gu. 93. % 

Year 33 .—Gangavdra (Mys.)— Tingaler-taru. Sennai-nadu was 
the jivita § conferred by the king on Senapati Rajen- 
dra-sola-brahma-marayar. 

177 of 1911; EC. ix. Dv. 76. 

• Introduction same also in 444 of 1905—year 31, Tiruttani. 

f Perhaps the future Kulottimga \~~ARE. 1895, paragraph 11. 

J Hs. 32 n.-d. mentions a war between Rajadhiraja and a Pallava; Ch. 50, 
the burning of the Cajulya palace at Kampili (on the Tungabhadra, in the 
Bellary District). EC. iv. Introduction p. 14*. 

§ Rice takes this to be the authorisation of some collections duriig the 
officers* life-time. Eng. Tr, p. 85. 
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Year 33 .—Kutambandal (NA.)— TingaMr-tami. Provision for a 
lamp and for aniik-kappn by Udaiyar Rajadhirajar 
Gurudevar Adhikarigal Parasaryan Vasudeva-nara- 
yanan alias tJlagalanda-BoIa Brahmamarajan. 

413 of 1902 ; STL vii. 1046. 

„ Mandikere (Mys.) — Tingaler-pera - valar . Senapati 

Jayangonda - lola - Vanakovaraiyar agrees to take as 
melvaram in Mannai-nadu : 44 nlrdrambam ainjil 
iramium hdttdrambam ndHI*onrumhj ,?’ two-fifths of 
wet crops and one-fourth of the dry. 

505 of 1911 ; EG . ix. Nl. 25. 

„ Tirukkolambiyu.r (Tj.)— Tingaler-lavu . Agreement by 

the mahasabha of Abhayasraya-catm. to pay all taxes 
on certain specified lands of the temple in lieu of 
interest on 250 Jcdhi received by tharn from, the 
temple. Mentions grain measure ; ctyiravan-marakkdl 
and the Kun jaramallan-vaykkah 52 of 1925. 

t , Tirumalavddi (Tri.)— Tingrijev^mru. Vira-rajendra- 

varrnan. Land, for daily worship of some images, by 
the Perunguri - mahasabha of Gandaraditya - catm. 
assembled in the temple Gandaraditya-vinnagar. 

78 of 1920. 

„ Tiriivilahkudi (Tj.)— Tingaler-taru, (form including 

Pundrir). Remission of taxes on some temple lands 
for a lump sum by the assembly of Gangaikonda-sflla- 
catm. 119 of 1926. 

„ Yeldur (Mys.)— Vira-Rmdiyan talaiyum Seralan-sdlai- 

yum Tkmgaiynm Traitapddiyum konda . Gifts to 
temple for tiruvamidu. 

471 of 1911; EG. x. Mb. 106 (a). 

Year 34. — Brahmadesam (NA.) — Tingater-taru. Gold, 12 
kalanju , for offerings to Pasupatamiirti when taken 
out on procession for sri-bali ; the gift was by a woman 
of Niyamam in Pulaj-kottam of Jayangonda-sola- 
mandalam. 262 of 1915. 
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Year 34.— J'ennddarn (SA.)—Rajak. Vijayarajendra-deva who was 
pleased to take the head of YIra Paiulya, the salai of 
Seralan, llangai, Irattapadi 7ij lakhs, and who perform¬ 
ed the anointment of victors at Kalyanapuram. Money 
for offerings to god and goddess. 245 of 1929. 

„ Tiruvankddu (Tj.)— Tingal&r-taru as in 92 of 1892 n.-d. 
Sheep for two lamps by Araiyan Nambanangai, 
mother of queen Trailokyam-udaiyar. 446 of 1918. 

Year 35.— Alambakkam (Tri.)— Tingaler-laru. Rajakbsari-udai- 
yar Sri Vijayarajendra-deva. Mentions assembly of 
Madhurantaka-catm. 716 of 1909. 

Year 35—* S. 975. — Kolagdla (Mys.)—-(Kan). Consecration of 
G-augesvara and grant of land to the temple. 

143 of 1898 ; EG. iv. Hg. 114. 

Year 35.— KolCir (Mys .)—Pdn4iyan-talaiyum Se...n mlaiyum 
Ilangaiyum Irattapadi - el a raiyilakkamurn kondu 
KalUydna-puraMu jaya...m ndtti virasingdsanattu 

mrrirundu Vijayardjendiran-mrabisekan T. 

Una etc. (Fragment.) The king is called Parakesari. 

135 of 1892; 477 of 1911; EG. x. Kl. 112 (b). 

„ Kbnerirajapurcim (Tj.) — Same introduction as the 
preceding, with Eeralan-talaiyum for sdlaiywn. Lamp 
to Vaisnava temple. 656 of 1909 X . 

Markdnarn (SA.)—Tinga{er-taru. § Sale of land for 
flower-garlands, offerings and lamps by the assembly 
of Eyirpattinam, a brahmadeya in Pattina-nadu, in 
Tambittunaic-cola-vala-nadu. Mentions village official 
karaigalukkuk-kanganik-lmriakku. 30 of 1919. 

„ Pandaravaglai (Tj.) — Tmga\er-taru. Agreement by 
assembly of Rajakbsari-catm. to pay all taxes on some 
temple lands in lieu of interest on amounts borrowed 

* Sunday 93rd May, A.D, 1053. Kielhorn. E7. vi. pp, 22-3. 

t King taken to be different from and brother of Rajak, Rajadhiraj* by 

Rice— EC. x p. xxvii. 

1 Text hat year 34. § As in 172 of 1894. 
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from the temple treasury in the 28th year of PeHya- 
devar who took Purvadeeam etc., for the purchase of 
house-sites, and in the 31st year of Rajadhiraja 
amounting with interest to 710 kcisu . One kcilanju 
was equal to two kdsu. 228 of 1923, 

Year 35. Tiruvadandcti (Ch.)—Vijayarajendra. Gift of this 

village to Maha-visnu. Income from Sekkirai and 
other dues was to be spent on monthly festivals on 
the day of Purva Phalguni, the king’s asterism. The 
village was in Paduvur-nadu, a sub-divison of 
Kalliyanapuram-konda *-solak-kottam (formerly Amur- 
kottam) in Jayangonda-sola-mandalam. The record is 
signed by 70 officers. 258 of 1910. 

Year 35, day 90 .—Tirukholamhiyur (Tj.)— Kdnerinmaikondan . 

Royal gift of land as provision for wages, 75 Izalam 
per annum, for two gardeners for a flower-garden after 
his name. 45 0 £ 1925 , 

Year 35, day 93 .—Tribhuvani (Pondicherry)— Tingaler-taru . 

Land, after alteration of its class by sabha in accordance 
with royal order, to the temple. Mentions Adhikari- 
Ahavamalla-Kulantaka Muvenda-velan. 188 of 1919, 

Year 35, day 281 .—Kancipuram (Ch..)—Royal grant of a tax-free 
village, Sarvatirthanallur, for worship and offerings to 
Sarvatirtham-udaiya-mahadeva at the request of a 
number of royal officials, while the king was seated on 
the throne Pallavarayan in the Veli-rnolai mandapam 
in his palace at Gangaikonda-sSlapuram. 

420 of 1925. 

Year 36 .—Karsariapalli (0.) — Gift of tax on oil-mills for a 
lamp in the temple of Angakkara-Isvaram-udaiyar at 
Mattukura, an Envirapattana, t by Solakula-karana- 
Muvenda-velan, who was the revenue officer in charge 
of the district, for the prosperity of the emperor. 

321 of 1912. 

* This conquest was in or a little before the 35th year of the reign — 

ARE, 1911 II 23. 

f cf. 34,2 of 1912 of year 32. 
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Year 36.— Knnerimjapuram (Tj.) — TingaUr-taru. Land to 
temple at Tirunallam by the assembly of Pavaikfeudi 
met under a tamarind tree * called Rajendrasolan on 
the bank of the channel called ' mttamalli-vdykkal. 

640 of 1909. 

„ SemMyanmahddevi (Tj.) See under year 10. 

Takkolam (NA.)— Tingaler-taru. t Vijayarajetidra-deva. 
Undertaking by some persons in charge of the central 
shrine in the temple of Tiruyural-mahadeva in Tak- 
kolarn alias I rat ta pudi-kon da-solap u ram, to supply 7 
ndli and one uri of ghl by Arumoli-de van measure as 
interest on 12 Imlanju of gold received by them. 

262 of 1921. J 

„ Tirukkadaiyur (Tj .)~Tirukkodiyodu. Vijayarajendra- 
deva. This introduction stresses the conquest of 
Ahavamalla and says that the Vijayarajendra title was 
assumed at the virdbhiseka that followed it. Gift of 
some land as salabhoga, after reclamation, hv Piccan 
Adittan alias Vijayarajendra-Mirvenda-velan of Komak- 
kndi, for feeding 17 persons in Rajadhirajan-salai and 
meeting the expenses of worship to Kalakala-deva. 

244 of 1925. 

„ § Tiruvadi (SA.) — Tingaler-taru. Rajakesari alias 
Udaiyar Tribhuvana-cakravartin Rajadhiraja-deva. 96 
sheep by two persons for a lamp 392 of 1921. 

Year 38.— Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)—Sale of land by sabha of Kurattiir 
for the daily services , in the temple of Tiruvorriyur- 
udaiyar-karanai-vitanka-devar. 129 of 1912. 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following 

Ddrdsuram (Tj.) — Records that the image of dvdra- 
pdlaka under which the inscription is engraved was 

* cf. the village peepal with a big platform round it in the centre of almost 
every Mysore village— ARE. 1910 II 21. 

+ As in 172 of 1894. J Text gives year (2)6. 

$ The year is given as 18 in ARE. 1922, App. B. 
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brought by the king from Kalyanapuram after his 
capture of the place. 24 of 1908. 

Eragaram (Tj.)—Part of the introduction of Rajadhiraja. 
Seems to relate to the assignment of seven veil of land 
belonging to the temple on kudimngd-devadanam 
tenure to Sundara Colan Rajadhiraja-yiccadira Palla- 
varaiyan as the taxes on this land were not properly 
paid up till then. 283 of 1927. 

Punjai (Tj.)— Tinga]er-taru. Remission of taxes by 
the king of some temple lands with orders to the 
assembly on Talaiccangadu to take over the manage¬ 
ment of the lands hitherto in the possession of the 
temple. Mentions improvement of certain lands made 
on behalf of the temple by a lady of the periya-velam 
by name Soman Solakulasundari. 185 of 1925. 

TiruMolamUyur (Tj.)— Vira Pandiyan-talaiyum etc. 
Order of the king to the sthdnattar and the devctkanmis 
to bring under cultivation 6 md of (waste) land for the 
maintenance of two gardeners to look after the Raja- 
dhirajan-tirunandavanam. 48 of 1925. 

Tiruppangili (Tj.) — Tingaler-taru (variant form) 96 
sheep for lamp. 92 of 1892 ; SIT. iv. 539. 

Tiruvorriyur (Oh.) — Sale of land tax-free by the 
inhabitants (ur) of Yesasaj-n-padiyiir t;o the Brahman 
lady Ariyavamtnai * for feeding the mahMvaras in 
the Rajendrasolan, the matha founded by her. 
Mentions irrigation rights and other matters. 

127 of 1912. 

Tribhuvani (Pondicherry.)— Tingaler-taru. In accor¬ 
dance with royal order, the sabha gave two veli of land 
as goldsmith’s service- main ( /cant ) to Arangan Komaran 
alias Rajadhirajap-perundattan who was required to 
do goldsmith’s work for himself and others within the 
village and its hamlets. 210 of 1919. 

* cf. Year 31—107 of 1892. 


74 
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Vellore (NA).—Fragment of pra&mti. 

41 of 1888 ; ail. ir. 139. 

See under Rajendra II 

Year 6 .—Punjai —193 of 1925 for king’s death on back of an 
elephant; also 5 of 1899 (SIT. vi. 440.) of year 6 of 
Rajaraja II. 
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Year 2,— Tirunage&varam { Tj.) — Irattapddi etc. Receipt by 
the Mulaparudaiydr of Tirukkudamiikkil and other 
temple authorities of 100 Jcasu from an individual for 
repairing damages caused by floods to the irrigation 
channel. Interest at one Jcalam of paddy on each 
k&6u was to be devoted to offerings in the.temple 
(25 Jcalam) and to expounding the Sivadharma 
(75 Jcalam) in the assembly hall Tiruccirrambalam- 
udaiyan built in tho temple by the same person. 
Lands belonging to the temple and adjoining the 
channel were also damaged ; the chieftain Vikkirama- 
amgap-pallavaraiyan lent to the trustees of the temple 
the amount required for restoring these to their 
original condition. 

214 of 1911; ABE. 1912 II 24. 

, f Tiruppugalur (Tj.)— TirumagaUmaruviya, Remission 
of taxes on a flower-garden, called Ponmenda-solan, 
by the ur of Karaikkal which met in the Durga temple 
in the Senamukham * of the village. Also remission of 
taxes on lands for gardens by the assembly of Bhuloka- 
manikka-catm. in year 3 of Rajak. Virarajendra- 
deva. 81 of 1928. 

Year 3.— Jambai (SA.) — Tiru-maruviya sengolvendan . A 
village officer demanded taxes from a woman, who 
declared that she was not liable. The former seems 
to have put her through an ordeal. The woman took 
poison and died. A meeting of the people from * the 
four quarters, eighteen districts and various countries ’ 
was held, and it was decided that the man was liable. 
In order to expiate his sin he paid 32 Jcasu for a lamp 
at the temple of Tiruttantonri Makadeva. The 

* cf. SSnSmukbattar in a Siam inscription, JRAS. 1913 p, 337, (AR£, 
1928 II 8). 
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vanik-kiramattar ancl the Sankarappadiyiir undertook 
the task of supplying 2/3 and 1/3 of the oil required. 

80 of 1906. 

Year 3 .—Kolar (Mys.)— Irattapadi elaraiyilakkamum Jcondu 
Kolldpurattu jayastambha-ndtti perdrrangaraik-kap- 
pattu Ahavamallanai - yarijuvittu avan - anaiyun- 
gudiraiyum pen dir-parujaramun-gaikhondu vijayci- 
bhisekctnt-panni vira-singdsanattu virrinindarulina. 
Cows for two lamps. Mentions Vettan Paocanedi 
Vanan alias Madhurantaka Tamilap-peraraiyan who 
was Dam.lanayakam-kankani. 

478 of 1911; EG. x. Kl. 107. 

„ Tirukkolambiyur (Tj.)— Tirumaga]'maruviya. Under¬ 
taking by the Sivabrahmanas and two uvaccar of the 
temple to perform certain specified ceremonies includ¬ 
ing hOma on every new-moon day to god Nanadesiya- 
Vitankar, from the interest on money and produce of 
land given to them by an officer of the sirudanatiup- 
perundaram named Maraikkadan Devan alias Rajaraja 
Tadigaippadi-nadalvun of Sattanur. 51 of 1925. 

„ Tiruvaiydru (Tj.) — Fragments of the introduction. 
Gold ornaments to the Ten-kailasa shrine in the temple 
by Nambirattiyar Trailokyam-udaiyar Adigaricci. 

213 of 1894; SII. v. 512. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)— Tiru - maruviya. 25 kalanju of 
gold given to temple authorities for feeding a learned 
Brahman and for other purposes. The total interest 
was padakkunel every day. 75 of 1889 ; STI. iii. 55. 

„ Tiruvarur (Tj.)— Irattapadi etc. Details of the quantity 
of gold used for plating and gilding the different parte 
of golden pavilion -{jponnin itrumandapam). 

669 of 1919. 

Year 4.— Erurnur (SA.) Tiru mddu puviyenum . A vyavasthd 
of the assembly of Vanavan-mahadevi-catm. when it 
met in the temple of Vanavan Mahadevi-vinnagar-alvSr. 
Mentions Vijayaganda-solisvaram-udaiya koyil. 

396 of 1913. 
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-* Manimangctlam (Oh.) ----- Tirumddu -pitviy enu m . Sale 
of land in Amanpakkam, tax-free, to KamakkavvaiyaJ, 
mother of Senapati Jayangonda-soja Brahmadhiraja, 
who gave it to the temple. Mentions meeting at the 
Brahmasthana mandapa of the MaMsablia of Haja- 
cnlamanic-caruppedi-mangalam. 

3 of 1892 ; SIL iii. 29. 




„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.)— Tirvmagai*maruviya. Remission 
of taxes on temple lands by the assembly of Bhuloka- 
manikka-catm. 79 of 1928. 

„ Tiriwadutiirai (Tj.)— Irattapddi etc. (in middle of the 
record). Royal (Konerinmaikondan) confirmation of 
grant made by the Mdh&waras of: certain privileges in 
the temple to Parasuraman Sankaran of IIangariknell 
for his acts of piety, such as, providing for offerings at 
Tiruvaduturai on festival days in Purattasi, construct¬ 
ing in his own village a temple called Madhurantaka- 
Isvara and endowing lamps and offerings therein. His 
father provided also a perpetual lamp in the temple at 
Tiruvaduturai. 108 of 1925. 

Year 4, day 184.— Kanydkumdri (Tv.)— Irattapddi etc. The 

king, seated on Kaduvetti in Keralan-majigai in 

Gangaikonda - sdlapuram, orders certain taxes from 

devaddna villages to be devoted to a festival on the 

birthday of Narapendugalil Kilanadigal. K&nya- 

kumari is called Gangai-konda-solapuram. Details of 
* 

taxation and administrative procedure given. 

TAS. i. pp. 164-8. 

Year 5.—j Brohmadesavi (NA .,)—Tirumagal - maruviya. Sale of. 

land to temple of Bhavarudrasomlsvara-deva on the 
south bank of the river Vehka (Vegavat!) by the 
assembly of Parakrama-sola-cafcm. in Datnar-nadu of 
Jayangonda-Bola-mandalam. Rights of irrigation and 
residence for labourers secured. 

244 of 1915. 


* Thuriday 17th Augstt, A.D. 1055, *cc, (approx)., 28th May A.D. 1052— 
Kielhor* El. vi. p. 34. 
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Tear 5 .—JBrahmadeicm (NA .)-TiTumagad-marut)iya. Ra|ak, * 
Udaiyar RajSndra. Sale of land tax-free to temple of 
Urnttiraedlai-xnahadeYa on the south .bank of the Vefyka 
at Parakrama-Bola-catm: by the Mabasabha of Van- 
kulattur alias ParameBvara-ofttm. Rights of irrigation 
secured, ' 256 of 1915. 

* Kilur (SA .) —Tirumagal - maruviya. Sale of land to 
temple of TirukkovaMr tax-free by dr of Pudupperur 
aa provision for recitation of Tiruvembavai on Margali 
Tiruvaclirai days and for offerings and prasddam to 
persons specified, 12 of 1905, 

99 KuMdlam (Tj .)— Irattapdiji etc. Money to the temple 
of Sonnavararivar at Vingu-nlrt-turutti by a native of 
Jayangonda-sola - puram for feeding itinerant Saiva 
devotees to secure success to the arms of the king, t 

486 of 1907. 

„ Kuvatn (Ch .) — Tirumddar -puviymum. Sale of land 
for 160 Mm by the assembly of Kot^ur alias Cola- 
vidyadhara-catm., in Kanrur-nadu of Manavirkottam 
in Jayangonda-sola-mandalam through which a feeder 
channel to the Tribhuvana-madevip-pereri at Kiivain 
alias Madliurantakanallur was to pas®. 328 of 1909. 

„ Tirukkahikkunram (Ch.)— Tirumagal-nilaviya . J 90 

sheep for lamp. 173 of 1894 ; SIL v, 466, 

p Tiruppugalur ( T],)~--Tirumagaj-?naruviya . Agreement 

by the assembly of Pugalur to pay ten kdsu as interest 
on forty kdsu lent to then* from the sum given by 
Parkaraji. Arurnoli alias Akarana-dani Pallavaraiyar of 
Vejfir for the expenses of the nulerram ceremony in 
the temple. 57 of 1928. 

• Mistake for Parak. Confusion due to overlapping reigns and independent 
exercise of powers at the close of a reign. ARE. 1916. II14, 

f The details given here are not in the text, which is an incomplete record 
giving only the name of temple followed by the names of some 3ivabrahmanas. 

J Thi» short form has much in common with Jraf(*p3di etc. 
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-TiruverumMr (Tri.)— Tirumagal-maruviya. Money for 
lampstand by a penddtti of the Uyyakkondan-terifida- 
tirumahjanattar-velam at Gangai-konda-sola-puratn. 

121 of 1914. 


Year 5, day 35 .—Kutt&lam (Tj.)—Begins Konerinmctikondan. 

Tiru-maruviya in middle of record. Land, tux-free, 
given in year 3 day 143 for festivals to Sonnavarari- 
yum-roahadeva at Vingu-mrt-turutti (in Tiruvalundur- 
nadu) on the king’s birthdays. Also gift of taxes due 
from some villages, amounting to eighty kaiu per 
annum, for Margali-tiruvadirai, to the temple. Regu¬ 
lation of expenses ( nivandam ), made on the day 
mentioned in year 5. 101 of 1926. 

Year 5, day V35.~-Melappahwur (Tri.)— Tirumagal-maruviya. 
Land as nattuvak-kdni to a dancing master. 

361 of 1924. 

Y ear 6,—<§. 979 •*.— Belaturu (Mya.) (Kan.). A long pathetic 
poem on the sati of Dekabbe, the daughter of a chief 
of Nugunad, her husband having been sentenced to 
death and the sentence executed at Talakkud for his 
having killed a member of the royal family in a wrest¬ 
ling contest. 141 of 1898 ; EC. iv. Hg. 18 ; 

El. vi. pp. 213-9 (Fleet). 

Year 6 .—Putijai (Tj.) t —Iratiapudi etc. Agreement of the 
assembly to pay taxes on some lands in lieu of 
interest at 50 per cent, from the 3rd year on 80 kdsn 
received by them in partB from Irumadi-sola-muvenda- 
velar in year 36 of Anaimerrunjiyarulina Vijaya- 
rajendra-deva and in year 3 of Rajendra-deva. Produce 
from the land to be nsed for midday service to Tiruval- 
amburam-u(laiya-nayanar, his consort and the Pillaiyar 
set up by him in the temple. Also gift of 30 kcilanju 
to temple for beating the kaccoram (?) on the marriage 
day of Alappiraudar; this gift was made in year 
(3) 2 of Parak. Rivjendra who took Purvadesam, 
Gangai, and Kadaram. 193 of 1925. 

* 27th Oct. 1057 A.D. Kielhorn, EL vi. p. 23. 

f Tlit teat givet date year 3 immediately after the introduction and then 

mentions year 6; also expression “ IraihUval ieydn kuqutta-ndam 
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Year 6.~~Tanjore (Tj)— Tiru~maruviya. Royal order to provide 
a' hint of paddy daily for playing the Rdjardj$§vara - 
nataka in the Rajarajesvara temple to Santik-kuttan 
Tiravalan Tirumu&ukunran alias Vijayarajendra- 
acaryan and his vargattdr as JcanL The performance 
was to take place in the Udaiyar - vaigasip - periya- 
tiruvila, the total annual allowance being 120 kalam 
to be given out of the temple treasury* 

55 of 1893 ; STL ii. 67. 

*; Tirukhoyilur (SA.)— Tirumagal-maruviya . Rebuild¬ 

ing of the Sri-virnanam of Tiruvidaikali-yalvar, a 
decayed brick structure, with fine black granite, 
and restoration of old inscriptions on its walls by 
Miladudaiyar Narasinga - paamar - Narasinga - var~ 
marsnru - abhisekam - panni mudi - kavittu Miladu 
2)000 pumiuym anda Miladudaiyar Narasingapan - 
mar. Other gifts. 123 of 1900 ; EL vii. pp, 145-6. 

„ Tiruppugalur (Tj.) — Tirumagal-maruviya . Money, 

by Devan-pattagal-Pandaram and her daughter belong¬ 
ing to the Sivapadasekhara-terinja-tirumahjanattar 

Velam, for offerings to Ulaguyyakkonda-sola-surya- 
deva, set up by them in the temple. 64 of 1928. * 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.) — Tirumagal-maruviya . Gift of 

1,500 Tculi to be cleared of forest and cultivated as 
arcana-bhbga, for worshipping Durga standing in the 
north-western corner of the temple, to a Sivabrahmana 
by the devakanmis and • residents (ur) of ..... . 
nur. 217 of 1921. 

„ Tribhuvani (Pondicherry) — Tirumagal - maruviya . 
Order of Tirumandira-olai Pallavan Pallavaraiyar at 
the request of Senapati Vanadhirajar that none except 
the Yellalas of Vakkur should levy or pay any kind of 
dues within the village, and that others who do so 
should be considered to have transgressed the law. 
This was agreed when Perumpuliyur-nambi was 
inspecting th© temple business. T 180 of 1919. 

* cf. 63 of year 11. 

f Business was transacted by assembly at night. ARE . 1919, II15. 
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Tear 6 .—Tribhvvani (Pondicherry.)— Tirumagal r maruviya > An 
order of the assembly in accordance with a royal 
mandate altering the classification of land at Futtur 
already granted for the merit of Udaiya-pirattiyar 
Pirantakah Uloga-madeviyar, Refers to kadaiyidu of 
Yillavaraiyar Miivenda-velar, the adhikdrin who is 
called ammdn and ^enapati Rajendra Yaymigarac- 
colan. 181 of 1919, 

Year 6, day 300 .—Veppangulam (Oh.)— TirumMu-puviymim . 

Sale of land as iraiyili devaddna for 97 Tcalangu 
of gold. 416 of 1902 ; SIL viii. 1. 

Year 7. — Konerirdjapiiram (Tj .)—Iraltapddi etc. Land. 

The Pernnguri-sabhai of Pavaikkudi met in the temple 
of Madhurantaki Isvaram-udaiyar. 

634 of 1909. 
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Purijai (Tj.)— Tirumddar-piiviyenum . An iraikaval 
of 200 kasu received by the assembly of Talaccangadu 
from the temple for taxes on 2|- veil of land given 
in return for 1| veil which, having been assigned to the 
temple for havirbali-ddna , and found unproductive 
owing to the high level of the land and the difficulty 
of irrigating it, had therefore to be resumed as village 
common land. 194 of 1925. 

Singavaram (SA.)— Tirumagal-mariiviya. Lamp by a 
chief in atonement of his having stabbed a military 
official. 227 of 1904. 


„ Tirumalai (NA.)—* Koparatrakesari alias Sri Rajendra- 
coja-deva. Adhikari Korramangalara-udaiyan made an 
enquiry of Sirudanam Panimagan Kudippangudaiyan 
and Tiruvengada-deva Karmis, discovered irregularities 
in the maintenance of lamps endowed before, only two 
out of twenty-one were being burnt, and regulated 
matters for the future, the Sri-vaignavas accepting his 
finding. 64 of 1889 ; SIL iv. 293. 

w A later copy. May be of Rajendra I. 
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Tear 7 .—Tribhuvani (Pondicherry) — Tirumagal - maruviya „ 
Land, for offerings etc., to Yira-sola-vinnagar-alvar ; 
made iraiyili by the great assembly which met at 
night in the temple. Royal order suggesting the 
action. 183 of 1919. 

Year 8.— Tirumalavadi (Tri.)— TirimMar-piwiyenum. Land 
left in charge of devakanmis for offerings to an image 
set up by Sirudanap-pervmdaram Senapati Araiyan 
Kadakkangonda-solan Rajanija Animuri - nadalvan 
the son of an Anukki of Rajendra-cola-deva I. Other 
gifts- 84 of 1895 ; SIL v. 644. 

„ Tiruvarur (Tj.)— Tirumddu -puviyenum. Gift of a 

wreath of precious stones for the goddess, consort of 
Udaiyar Vldi-vitanka-devar, by a native of Gangai- 
konda-solapuram. 676 of 1919, 

„ Tiruvarur (Tj.)— Tirumddu-puviyemcm. Land for 

offerings, for feeding twelve sivayogins every day 
in the temple, and for two ear-ornaments to the god. 

677 of 1919. 

„ Tiruvarur (Tj.)— Tim mad u ~pu viyena m . Deposit of 

gold with certain merchants of Tiruvarur for offerings 
and oil for bath to the god ; further gifts of gold for 
clothes to images and fees to temple songsters and 
servants. 678 of 1919. 

Year 9.— JBrahmadeSam (NA.)—The assembly of Karaikkottu- 
brahmadesam alias Parakrama-sola-catm. met in the 
temple of Pondai-udaiyar, and ordered the public sale 
of land to the temple of Rudrasolai-mahadeva on the 
southern bank of the Vehka. 270 of 1915. 

„ Karuvur (Coi.)— Tirumagal - maruviya . Grant of a 
village to the Tiruvanilai temple. Signed by five 
officers who also appear in an inscription of Vlra- 
rajendra (527. iii. 20), one of them being Araiyan 
Rajarajan alias Virarajendra Jayamuri-na^alvan, 
perhaps the same as Senapati Jayamuri-nadalvar of the 
Ceylon inscription (SangilLKanadarava) of Rajendra. 

59 of 1890 ; STL iii, 21. 
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Year n 9 ;—KantvHr (Coi.)-. Tirumagl - maruviya. Grant of 

NelvayppaRi. to the- Tiruvanilai temple. Signed by 
the Kama'^fficers^'as the preceding (S//. iii 21), some 
prefixing Kulottimga to their names. 

' 65 of 1890 ; SII. iii. 22. 

„ Kultdlam (Tj.) —Tinirnadu - puviyenum (later form). 
Undertaking by a number of Brahmans of Tiruvalun- 
dur, a brahmadeya , to feed Sivabrahmanas during the 
mid-day service of Sonnavararivar with the interest 
(30 fcalam.) on 25 ham received by them from Venka- 
dan-Adavallan, a merchant in the big bazaar (angadi) 
within the fort of Gangaikontja-solapuram, who had 
made this endowment for the prosperity of the king’s 
arms. 102 of 1926. 

„ Mahdhalipuram (Oh .)—Irat(apd<Jli etc. The nagarattdr 
of Nagaramamallapuram alias Jananathapuram define 
limits of tax-free lands held by Sri ~ ParameBvara- 
mahavaraha- visn ugrluittalynr, make some additions to 
them and regulate expenses. 

54 of 1890 ; SII. iv. 377. 

„ Pulallur (Oh.)—Land, tax-free, as Bhdrata-vrtti for the 

exposition of the Bharatam, Bamayanam and similar 
Puranas in the temple of Tiruvayoddhi, by the 
assembly of the village. 48 of 1923. 

„ Tirumalnvddi (Tri.) — Tirumadar-picviyenum. Orna¬ 
ments including a 'mantrapuspam with nilum and 
other items, Rajadhiraja is called the elder brother 
of the king and a gift of year 3 of Vlrarajendra-dSva 
(successor) is mentioned. * 

87 of 1895 ; SII. v. 647. 

Year 10 .—Bdhur (Pondicherry .)—Irattapddi etc. Paddy for ofTer- 
' ings. Interest 6 ndli per kalam per month. 

171 of 1902 ; SII. vii. 798. 

* ARE. 1895 paragraph 9, centra the pnblished text (SII. v, 647 11. 52-3), 
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Year 10,— Ter&yur (Mys.)—An introduction with many gaps. 

Capture of 75 elephants of the Bhadra species includ¬ 
ing Satrubhayankara and Earapattira as well as 
camels and queens of Ahavamalla. 

EC. xii. Mi. 76. 

,, Tiruvallctm (NA.)— Tini-maruviyci . Land and certain 
rights to a Sivabrahmana for the worship of Tribhu- 
vauasundara (Sola-keraja-vitankar), his consort and 
Pillaiyar set up by the assembly and some regiments 
of the army named. 214 of 1921. 

„ Tiruvallam (NA.)— 850 JcuU of land as arcandbhoga to 
Sola-kerala-vitankar set up by the assembly. Land sold 
as devctdana ira/iyili to the temple by the sabha. 

215 of 1921. 

Year 11. — Kalattur (NA.) — Tiriimddu^mviyemxm. Sale of 
tax-free land to one of the dlxmganattar by sabha 
including the samvatsara-variyam of Yikramasinga- 
catm., for the perumbali offerings on Sundays to the 
Pasupatamurtigal in the temple of Tiruk-kumbisvaram- 
uclaiya Mahadeva. Special grant, in lieu of taxes, of 
37 kdsUy equal to 10 kalanju and 9 manjddi * of gold 
of the fineness of Madhurantakan-mddai . 

157 of 1916. 

,, Tiruppugaliir (Tj.) — Iraftapatfi etc. Ornaments 
presented to Singa-deva and his two consorts set up in 
the temple at Pugalur by Devanpattagal-Pandaram and 
her daughter belonging to the Sivapadasekhara-terinja- 
tirumahjanattar-velam. 63 of 1928, t 

Year 12.— Ko\agalu (Mys.)—(Tam. and Kan.) Tirumagal-maru - 
viya . In 8. 984, Naganna of Kereyur, fearing the 
jealousy of Gangaya, lord of the nad, submitted to him. 
A gift of land. 144 of 1898 ; EC. iv. Hg. 115, 

* 15 kaianiu 9 maniadi and 2 m3, as now read. Codring ton, Ceylon 

Ctins p. 85. 

•f cf. 64 of year 6. 
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The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following : — 

S. 982 .—Kalamhur (NA.) —Lamp to Alagiya Manavajar 
in the temple of Kalikesari-vinnagar and mention of 
assembly of Vikrama-sola-catm. * 245 of 1909. 

Kunadara Korcile (Ceylon) —Mentions Senapati Jaya- 
muri-nadalvan. 612 of 1912 f ; STL iv. 1408. 

Tiruvarur (Tj .) —Tirumddu - puviyenum. An order 

(of the king) of Velalakuttan alias Bembiyan Muvenda- 
velan to cover with gold plates certain portions of the 
garbhagrha and the ardhamanglapa of the temple. 

675 of 1919. X 


<SL 


* This name occurs also in 247 of 1909 (n-d.) as an alias Kalamur with 
part of the introduction of Parak. Rajendra. 

t ci\ 600 of 1912 ; MV Chh. 56,58-60 

t cf. 669 of year 3; 670 of Rajadhiraja 31. 
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Year 2 .—Cidambaram (SA.)—Frag. 

Loka-mahadeviyar. 


Mentions Parantakan 
612 of 1930. 


Uomhalli QA^.)--Mammldi-murcii - valara. Gift of 
land to Tiruviyalur Paraujoti alias Agoraeiva of the 
Tiruvural-matha, who was a native of Avikkur alias 
Jay angoruja-solapuram in Perumbanappadi. 

172 of 1911; EG. ix.. Ht. 36. 

Pulallur (Oh.)— Tirumangai-valara. Land given as 
Bharata-vrtti by a lady, wife of one of the alunganam 
of Madhuranta'ka-catm. 50 of 1932. 


Tiruvadandai (Oh.) 


275 of 1910. 


Tiruvallam (NA .)—Tirumagal - vi]anga. Sankaran 

Ganijaradittan alias Senapatigal Rajariijac-coliya-varai- 
yar purchased from the inhabitants of Tiruvallam 
800 kuli of land for 64 good current kdsu equal to 
22 kalanju and 8 manjadi in gold at 7 manjddli per 
kdsu, and presented it to the temple. 

5 of 1890 ; STI. iii. 56. 


Year 3 .—Grdmam (SA.) 

„ Nerur (Tri.)— 
offerings. 


•Tirumagal - vilanga. 


741 of 1905. 

Provision for 
339 of 1928. 


Olagapuram (SA.)— Manunidi-m.urai-valara. Sale of 
land by the nagarattar of Uloga-madevipuram for 
being presented to the temple of Arikulakesari-Iavaram 
to meet the expenses of the shrine of Rajendra-sola- 
vitankar in it. 130 of 1919. 

Olagapuram (SA.)— Manunidi-murai-valara. Sale of 
land by the nagarattar of Uloga-madevipuram to a 
certain Siittan for being presented to the temple of 
Arihjigai-Viunagar Yixxirundalvar of ivvur-tirumer - 
kdyil for expenses. The sale-deed was drawn up by 
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Samantabahu Aciirya, a worshipper of the Simclara- 
aolap-pcruxnballi of this town. 141 of 1919. 


Year 3 .—Tiruppdpuliyur (SA.) — Short introduction says that 
the king fought with Ahavamalla. * 

119 of 1902 ; STI. vii. 743. 


* Tbit confirm* his place between RajSndra and Virarajendra cf. S/I. iii. 
pp. 113 ff. ARE. 1902 paragraph 9. 
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Year 2 f .—Klambakkam (Tr\.)—TmivaJ.ar-tiralpuya. Assembly 
of Madhurantaka-catm. met in the temple of TiruvI- 
salur-Pallikondfilvar of this village and made a gift of 
land to Tirin'alls varam-udaiya-mahadeva. 

718 of 1909. 

„ Tiruvannamalai (N A.)—Repair of a tank by Tondai- 
manacei, daughter of Gangaiyar, to -whom the lands 
irrigated by it were surrendered by former tenants 
who, being unable to repair the tank, had allowed the 
lands to lie waste for a long time, 

552 of 1902 ; SIT, viii. 143. 

Tiruvenkddu (Tj.)— Tiruvalar - tiralpuya. Taxes in 
several villages in three nadus in the Rajadhiraja- 
vala-nadu granted for festivals and offerings on Ayilli- 
yam days (the king’s asterisrn) to Tiruvenkadmdaiyar. 

113 of 1896; SIT v. 976. % 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Ch.)— Virame-tunaiydgavum. Appor¬ 
tionment of 120 Jcctsu paid as rent by the Saliya 
merchants in the Jayasinga-kula-kalap-perunderu § 
of Tiruvorriyur for special services in the temple on 
the day of Aslesa, the star of the king’s nativity, as 
settled by the officer Jayasinga-kula-Mila-vilapparai- 
yan, after an enquiry held in the vakkdnikkum- 
mandapa in front of the temple. 136 of 1912. 

Year 3 ,—Punjai (Tj.)—80 kcdu by six persons for obtaining the 
tirukkdvanakkdl (title-deed ?) which had been lost 
after the death of their relation, a certain Tiruvenka- 
dudaiyan of Konnadur. 190 of 1925. 

* R3jamah"ndra was the immediate predecessor of Vlrarajendra. ARE. 

1510 II 12. 

f Read as 23 in ARE, 1910 II 22 

♦ +52 of 1918 (Yr. 2 + 1) is similar. 

§ Probably after a surname of the king, the opponent of W. Cajukya 

Jayasimha HI. Other quarters in the place were: Tribhuvanasitndarap-ptrunderu, 

of the Manradis, and NZrpathnnSyirap-perunderu of sculptors and artisans. 

ARE. 1913 H 32. 
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Tear 3 .—Timvdmdtlur (SA.) — Vlrame-tunaiydgavum. Gold 
and cows for two lamps by Viccadiran-roadhurantakan 
alias Senapati VIrarajendra Karanai Vijupparaiyan of 
Kiilikudi. 3 of 1922. 

„ nyyaklmidan-Tirurnala,i (Tri.)—Taxes for a festival by 
the king while seated on the throne called Abhimana- 
raman at Tirnvanaikkaval. Among the taxes mentioned 
is dakibanda . 162 of 1908. 

Year 3 + 1. — Karuvur (Ooi.) — Tiruvalcir-tiral. Grant of a 
devaddna by the king from his palace at Gangai-konda- 
eolapttram. 58 of 1890 ; SIT. iii. 20. 

Year 4. — Ma]ur (Mys .)—Tir uvular-tiralpuy a up to Gangai- 
mdnagar ; only the introduction is preserved. 

194 of 1911 ; EC. ix. Cp. 85. 

„ Punganur (NA.) 541 of 1906. 

,, Tenneri (Oh.)— Virame-tunai (part). 93 sheep for lamp 

distributed among three persons, 48 with one and 22^ 
with each of the other two. 

198 of 1901; SIT. vii. 410. 

„ Tirunamanalh’r (SA .)—Virame-tunai up to Jcaikkondu, 
and then - Svasti Sri Saltala - bhuvan - dsraya- 
Srl - Medinl - Valldbha - Mahdrujddhirdja - Cblakula- 
sundara * Pdndya-Kularitaka Ahavamallakula-Jcdla 
Ahavamallanai mummadi f venkanda ( Rdjasekhara ) 
Edjdsrayci ( Rajarajendra ) Sri Vim Cola J. Karikdla- 
cola Sri Vlrardjendra-deva Bdjakesarivanma- 
perumdn-adigal Kdnerinmaikonddn. Object of the 
record iB not clear §. Mentions the nagarattdr of 
Tirunavalur alias Rajadittapgram. 

371 of 1902 ; STL iii. 81. 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.) — Tiruvalar-tira\puya. Sale of 
land by residents of Elinulai for presentation as 

• Olkhara in others. 

Aimmadi in later records. 1 °f‘ VirasH^iyam. 

§ Land to Tirutton<}Tsvara, ARE. 1902 App. B, 

t 601,1 
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madappumm to the Raj on dra-aolan -madam * The 
price was paid by Tiruvaranga-devan alias Mummudi- 
sola Brahraarayan of Viranarayiia-catm,, a taniyur 
in Rajendrasinga-vala-uadu of the SoIa«mandalam. 
Land was made iraiyiU , the taxes remitted being 
named. 135 of 1912* 

Year 5. --Accarappakkcm (Oh.)— Virame4wiai (part). Gift of 
paddy and taxes (named) to god. 

353 of 1901 ; SIT. vii. 167, 

„ Byddarahalli (Mys.)— VirameAuiiai up to Singananai- 
yimi-udaippivmngandu. Self-immolation {tippdya) 

of a lady on the death of her husband. 

174 of 1911; EG. ix. Dv. 14. 

„ Gangailwwda^Mapnram (Ti '\?i—Tiruva\mAiru followed 

by Virame-tuncti several times. Long but ill-preserved. 

83 of 1892 *; STL iv. 529. 

„ KVur (SA.)— Virame-lunai up to munnavar virada • 
mudittu. 48 sheep for lamp by a Manradi. 

273 of 1902; STL iii, 82. 

„ \ Manimangalam (Oh.) — Timvalar-tiralpuya . 4450 

huli of land to temple as arcandbMga by Senapati 
Jayangonda-sola Brahmadhiraja whose father Mafijip* 
payanar alias Jayasimha-kulantaka-piramarayar had 
purchased the land from the village. 

2 of 1892 ; SIL hi, 30, 

„ Tiruvorriyur (Oh.)— ViramAimaiyagavum. Sale of 
land to temple by assemblies of Sundara-sola-catm. and 
Vanavan-madeyi-catm., the tempi© share of produce 
being 30 kalam per veil. Another sale of waste land 
in year 6 by assembly of Singavisnu-catm. for Yira- 
rajendran-tirunandavanam, founded by Tiruvarangan 
alias Rajendra-muvenda-vejan of Manakkudi. 

228 of 1912. 

* 82-b mentions year 23 of Ayyan who took PSrvadesam, Gangai, and 
Ka<Jaram. SIT. iii. p. 195 and n. 11. 

f lOtii September 1067 A.D., acc. 1062-3. Kielhora, El. vii. p. 9. 
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Year 5 .—Tiruvortiyur (Oh.)— Virame-tu^aiydgavum. Shrine o£ 
Padambakka-deva * was built of stone by adhikari 
Rajendra Muvenda-velan. 232 of 1912. 

Year 5, day 348 .—TirumukkaQaL (NA .)—Tiruvalar-tira\puya. 

Royal order assigning the taxes of Vayalaikkavnr, 
making it a tax-free devadaria, for the requirements of 
a Visnu temple at Tirumukku$al in Madhurautaka- 
catm. Mentions eight officers, the seat Rajendra-sola- 
mavali-vanariijan in the Sola-Keralan-tirumaligai at 
Gangaikonda-solapurara. Details of the equipment of a 
hospital ( utula-sdlai ), and a school in the temple are 
also given. 182 of 1915. 

Year 6 .—Jambai (BA.)— Virame-tunaiydgavum. Clift of land to 
an accountant (;nagarakkanakkan) by the temple 
authorities among whom figures the Mahavratin 
Lakuliivara Pandita. f The beneficiary was to write 
up the accounts of the temple. 100 of 1906. 

„ Pottapalli (Mys.)—Titles as in 371 of 1902 (Yr. 4) with 
variations, most important among them being aimmcidi- 
venkanda for mummacii. Gift of wet land (nir nilctm ) 
50 ku7/i and dry land ( kdi{dramkam ) 1000 kuli by 
an orphan for the merit of his deceased father and 
his mother who committed sati (Pyilptikjiil). 

188 of 1911; EO. x. Ct. 161. 

,, Tindivanam (SA.)— ViraTne-tunai (full). Twelve cows 
for offerings of ghi and curd for hbrna and amudu to 
the Tiruvunnaligai sabhaiyar of the temple. 

207 of 1902 ; SIT. iii. 83. 

Year l.—Badur (NA.)—Gold for lamp by two goldsmiths of 
Vadavur. 411 of 1922. 

„ • Perumber (Oh.) — Virame-timai (alternative form). 

The Mahasabha of taniyur Madhurantaka-catm. give 
iraiyili land, from land described as parappum tdloum- 
in^i-manjikkamdgak-kirjanda nilattil, to Tiruttan- 

* ARE. 1913 II 32. 

t Same as in 85 of 1889. <M81pa<}i) Yr. 9 of RajSndra I- ARE. 1907 II 39. 
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tonri-maha-sri-karana Isvaram-udaiyar at Nauunur- 
pidagai-peru-Perur alias Tribhuvana-nallur. 

266 ot 1901; SIL iii. 84. 

Year 7.— TirtikkahiMamram (Oh.)— Virame-lunai as in 266 of 
1901. 90 sheep for one lamp ; again 270 for three. 

175 of 1894 ; SIL v. 468. 

„ Vellanur (Pd.)—(Verse). Erection of arifha-mamapa 
in the Agastisvara temple by the Cola subordinate 
Mudikonda-nadajyan of Siruvayil-naclu. 206 of 1914. 

„ S. 991—(Saumya) * Yogi-MaMavttram (C.)— Sakalabhu- 
vanmraya. f After Saka year, Virame-tunaiyaffavum. 
Mentions temple of Pipladiavaram-ndaiya-mahadeva. 

273 of 1904. 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following 

ElavanMur (SA.)—A curious declaration by a sati: 
“ If she lived after her husband, she should become 
the slave of her co-wives. Whoever said she ought not 
to die should incur the sin of prostituting his wife. 
If she did not die, those who did riot bind and throw 
her into the fire and kill her should incur the sin of 
prostituting their wives.” 

156 of 1906 ; ARE. 1907 II 41. 

Kadambark.vyil (Ch)— Tiruvalar-tiral (part). Sale of 
land by ur. 226 of 1901: SIL vii. 439. 

Takkolam (NA.)— Tiruvalar-tiralpuya (with varia¬ 
tions) and signatures. 19 of 1897 ; 811. v. 1382. 

Tirupputtur (Md.)—Sanskrit part mentions Kollapura. 
A part of the Tamil introduction and mention of ayyar 
(father ?) who took Gangai, Purvadesam and Ka<;la- 
ram. 110 of 1908. 

* This gives acc. §. 986 (1063-4 A. D.) contra. Kielhorn A.D, 1063-3. Perhaps 
cyclic year in this Y.M. record is wrong. Ruled up to 1070-1. A .RE, 1904, 
paragraph 21. 

T See under yr, 4 (371 of 1902). The variants noted there are from this 
record. 
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Tirv;vorriyur (Oh.)—Reclamation of 60 veli of waste 
land in Singavisnu-catm, by order of the king. It was 
to be called Virarajendravilagam, its produce being 
utilised for services in the temple ‘ for the health of 
Cakravartin Vlrarajendra-deva, for the increase of his 
race ; for the prosperity of the tirumcmgalyam of the 
queen, and for the health of their children.’ Paddy, 
gold and kasu were appropriated to various items of 
expenditure including («) the pay of two priests and a 
musician for palMyelucd ; (6) tiruvadirai-tirunal includ¬ 
ing recitation of the tiruvembavai and (c) the 
maintenance of 22 laliyilar who danced and sang, 
one dancing master, 16 devaradiydr who recited the 
tiruppadiyam in the agatndrga and (d) of four 
cooks. 128 of 1912 ; ARE. 1913 II 32. 

Yogi MaMavaram (C.)— VIrarajendra-deva. Taxes from 
Muiinaippundi, a devadana, made over to the temple 
of Tiruppaladisvara of Tiruccukanur by Narana-deva, a 
local chieftain with Cajukya titles. 266 of 1904, 


<SL 
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Year 2.— Gitfangil (SA.)—Said to be copy. Gift of land, by 
purchase from vir by a certain Satfca Nalayiravan alias 
Karikala-sola Sengeni-nadalvan. 

227 of 1902 ; SIT. vii. 854. 

„ TiruvaJcJcarai {SA.) —The vimanct of Varadaraja-perumal 

(in the CandramauHfivara temple) which had been 
previously built of bricks by Koesola, was now re¬ 
constructed of stone. 205 of 1904. * 

Tinivilakkucli (Tj.)— Tingaljia'-malarndu^ Remission of 
taxes on four ma of land by assembly (name lost) in 
favour of Tirukkarrali - mahadeva for seven kd&u 
received from the temple treasury. 123 of 1925, 

Year 3.— Kalavai (NA.)~Tingalvr-malarndu, Sale of land by 
the mahdsabhd to the Tirukkarisvara temple at Ulaga- 
landa-Cola-catra. 228 of 1901; STL vii. 442. 

„ Kilur (SA.)— Tiru-madandaiyum. Lamp. 

256 of 1902; SIl vii. 884. 


Kuhur (Tj.)— Tingaler-mala mdu, 
by a person of Tiruppadiyam 
Mambalam-udaiya-mahadeva for 
health of ?) the king. 

Mdgavadi (NA.) 

Panaiyavaram (SA.) 

Panaiyavaram (SA.)—Gift of land 
vai | Isvaram-iidaiya-mahMeva 
kuryam in Rajaraja-Pandi-nadu. 


Land for recitation 
twice a day before 
(the recovery of the 
280 of 1917. 

573 of 1906. 

438 of 1903. 

by purchase to Para- 
by a native of Milalai- 
32.2 of 1917. 


„ Polonnaruvct (Cey.)— Tinqa\er-malarnda . $ Gift of five 
Jca&u for lamp to Yanavan-madovi-lsvai’am at Jana- 
nathamangala (old name of Polonnaruva), left in the 

* Rightful successor of Virarajendra I ; in possession of Kaftci as capital in 
Yr. 3.==1072-4 (SI/, iii. p, 117) Rajendra II, Kulottunga, usurper, ARM, 1004, 
paragraph 21. 

t Paravaipuram, old name of Panaiyavaram, ARE . 1918 II. 32. 

X Siva temple Fergusson i. 248, cf. SI/, iii. p. 114-8. 
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charge of the priests and their descendants, servants, 
dancing girls and the ndttavar. 

594 of 1912 ; SII. iv. 1388. 

Year 3 .—Pudu-ppddi (NA.)—Sale of land on the banks of the 
Pillar by the villagers (Puduppadi ur) to the temple 
as the land had become unfit for cultivation in a flood. 

428 of 1905. 

„ Pullagantivdripcillee (Cud.)—Mentions Irattapadi-konda- 
sola-mandalam. 537 of 1906. 

„ Tirukkdnur (Tj.)—Gift of land and house by the assem¬ 
bly (sabhii) of Alaiyur to the Vi§nu-temple of 
Manavala - alvar. Mentions Vlrardjendra - devar- 

vdykMl. 165 of 1911. 

„ Tirundmanallur (SA.)—Fragment. 

355 of 1902 ? SII. vii. 985. 

„ Tiruppdccur ( Oh,)—Tiru-madandaiyiim . Order issued by 

king from his palace at Gangaikonda-solapuram remitt¬ 
ing some taxes in the village of Selai in Kakkalur- 
nadu as devaddna to the temple at Tiruppasur. 
Officers of Udankuttam mentioned. 113 of 1930. 

Tinivorriyur (Oh.)— 7'ingaUr-malnrndu. Sale of land 
to temple by the assembly of Sundara-sola-catm. 

219 of 1912. 

Vippangulam (Gh.)—Tingaliir-malarndu. Three officers 
record dues from devaddna villages as obtaining from 
year 7 plus 1 of emperor Virarajendra. 

418 of 1902 ; SII. viii. 4. 

Year 3, day 200 .—Tiruvallam (NA.) — Tingaler - malarndu. 

Enquiry into and a fresh settlement of temple affairs 
by two royal officers. Reference is made to an earlier 
settlement of the eighth year of emperor Virarajendra- 
qg V£ti 15 of 1890 : SII. iii. 57. 

The regnal is missing or uncertain in the following 

Polmnaruva (Gey .)—Tinga]er-malarndxi. 

596 of 1912 ; SII. iv, 1392. 
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Year 4,— Manndrknyil. —(Tin.)—Land to Rajendra-sola Yinnagar, 
by sabha of Rajaraja-catm. for settling temple servants, 

107 of 1905. 

Year 6.— Ambasamudram, (Tin.) — Incomplete. Mentions Raja- 
raja-catm. a brahmadeya in Mulji-nadu of Mudikonda- 
sokwala-nadu in Rajaraja-Pandi-nachi. 70 of 1907. 

„ Geramangalam (Tv.)— ( VatMuttu).* An undertakin g 
given to the sabha of Ceramangalara by Manyadi Irai- 
yan Accan to stand surety {punaipaduvhi) for the irai 
due from Ten-tiruvarangam-udaiyar-k5yil-mndukudi 
Sen dil Ayirava-devan, in case he went elsewhere 
(manru-mari-pfigil). Ippadi-anrenel - anradu ~ kovi* 
nuJcku ayu-Jcalanju pan paduvaddga. 

TAS . v. pp. 29-80. 

Pdrthiva&idcharapuram (Tv.)— (VaUeluttu). Provision 
for a perpetual lamp and the sumptuous feeding 
' ( agra.pn ttmiavum) of one Brahman every day in the 
temple of the village. I 1 AS. vi. i. App. 

Year 8. — VlraHkhdrnani (Tin.) — {VaUehitlu) f No Jat title. 

Lamp. 40 of 1908. 

Year 9 .— Sucindrcwi (Tv.) —Lamp. 76 of 1896. 

„ Suclndram (Tv.)— The local commandant ( ivvur-padait - 

talaivan) undertakes to maintain 1| perpetual lamps 
with 3/8 measure of ghi daily from 38 cows given by 
Sankarappadiyan Kalani-venni alias Madhurantakap- 
peraraiyan of Kotfcar alias Mummudi-solanallur, in the 
temple of Tiruvengadattalvar in Sucindram alias Sun- 
darasola-catm., a brahmadeyam in Nahji-nadu. 

TAS . iv. pp. 134-5. 

* Palaeogr. later. 

t The only other VaUeluttu record of this king is 16 2 of 1896 (Gangai- 
kon^an). ^£.1908 1141. 
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Year IQ.—Sermadevi (Tin.) — Incomplete. Mentions Solendra- 
singa-iavaram-udaiyar. 615 o£ 1916. 

„ Vijayan&rayayam (Tin.)—The village is called Jayan- 

gonda-sola-catm. * in Uttamasola-vala-nadu. 

5 of 1927. 

Year 11.—Adam'r (Tm.)~-~{Va{(eIuUu). Lamp. 439 of 1909. 

„ Golapuram {Nagercoil) (Tv.)—25 cows for lamp to 
Rajendrasola Isvaram in Tirukkottar alias Mummudi- 
solanallur by Sarvalokasraya-srl-viannvardhana Maha¬ 
raja alias Cajnlcya Vijayaditya Vibkiyannan. 

44 of 1896 ; TAS. vi. p. 8 ; EI. xi. pp. 293-4. 

„ Golapuram {Nagercoil) (Tv.)--80 Sheep for a lamp in 

same temple by Udaiyar-perundanattu-devan-Yiccadi* 
ran alias Sola-marayan. The sheep were left with one 
person, for whom another was guarantor, 

TAS. vi. p. 9. 

„ Golapuram ( Nagcrcoil ) (Tv.)—Sabha of Sivalluva- 
mangalam alias Kerala (?)-knlasani-catm„ a brahmadeya 
in NattajTuppokku of Uttamasola-vala-nadu, sold some 
of the common land {engalur virrukhiuhitia podu- 
nilarndvadu ) to the devaJcanrnis of the same temple in 
Kottur. Some conditions made regarding payment of 
taxes. TAS. vi. pp. 11-2. 


Year 12 .—Golapuram ( Nagercoil ) (Tv.)—Incomplete. 


45 of 1896. 


„ Sermadevi (Tin.)— The Sivabrahmanas of Aganaligai 
received 36 Jcdiu from Srikantha Damodarabhatta for 
a lamp to Kailasam-ndaiyar. Mentions the temple 
Oolendrasinga-isvaram. 

193 of 1895 ; STL v. 757 ; 621 of 1916. 

Year 13 .—Ambasamudram (Tin.)—Gift for merit of the Nana- 
desittisai-1,500 of Rajendra-cola-mandalam. The 
temple is called Tiruccalait-tnrai-alvar. 82 of 1907. 

• Not found in Rajaraja's record* fromhhe place, ARE . 1927 IT 35, 
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Year V&.—MannarMyil (Tin.)—Sale of land, 14f nilam ( vSli ) and 
2 mci, including dry and wet lands, to Rajendra-s'ola- 
vinnagar of Rajaraja-catm., by the Mahasabha of the 
place. The names of seris in this village, twelve in 
number, furnish an example of the Cola practice of 
renaming places : Rajaraja, Mumnuicli-sola, Arumpli- 
deva, Nittavindda, Colendrasimha, Sundara-eola, Vana- 
van-mad§vi, Uttama-sola, Sembiyan-madevi, Kundavai, 
Pancavan-madovi, Loka-madevi. 

109 of 1905 * ; EL xi. pp. 292*8. 

Manndrkdyil (Tin.)—Sale of land. Long account of land 
converted to vel\an-vagai, a tenure. 110 of 1905, 

iSermadevi (Tin.)—Sale of land by Mahasabha of Nigarili- 
sdla-catm., to the temple of Sri-Kailasam-udaiyar of the 
tillage. 612 of 1916. 

I 

TiruvdlUvaram (Tin.) Lamps. Temple of Tirirvalic- 
curam-ndaiyar was in Eajaraja-catm, a brahma - 
deya in Mulli-nadu. 115 of 1905. 

Year 14— Amhdsamudram (Tin.)—Incomplete. 75 of 1907, 

„ Manndrkdyil (Tin.)—Sandara C. P.-deva, Half a lamp 
and 16 cows by Beralan-madeviyar Adieci, qnoen of 
the Cera king Easinga-devar to Rajendra-s51a-vinnagar« 
alvar t at Mudi-konda : ..in Rajaraja-pandi-nadu. 

392 of 1916. 

„ Manndrkdyil (Tin.)—Sale of a whole village to same 
temple, by two bhattas who were brothers. 

106 of 1905. 

** Sermddevi (Tin.)—Half a lamp by a lady. CIS of 1916. 

Year 14, day 320.— ISermadevi (Tin.)—Provision by sabha for 
offerings to Uyyakkondan (Tirnccenna)dai in the 
Nigarili-gola-vinnagar temple. 712 of 1916. 

* Yr. 15 of this prince = Yr. 24 of his father {ARE. 1905 11 25). Hence acc. 
1020-1 A.D. See PK. p. 116. 

+ Temple built by Rasing* himself (112 of 1905). 
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COLA-PANDYA JATAVARMAN SUNDARA 

15.—Sermad r m (Tin.)—Land for tirimeykkdppu in the 
Nigarili-aola-vinnagar-iil var temple. 700 o£ 1916. 


Year 16 .—Amhdsamudrcun (Tin.)—Lamp to Tiruccfdait-tnrai- 
yndaiya-mahadeva in Rajaraja-catm. 77 of 1907. 

„ Manndrkoyil (Tin.) — Land. Mentions the Cera king 
Rajaraja-deva and '(miUnlngdk-kardnmai. 

Ill of 1905. 

Year 17 .—Sermadevi (Tin.)—Fifty sheep for a perpetual lamp and 
a sandivilakku to Kailasam-udaiyar. 622 of 1916. 

TiruvdlUvaram (Tin.)—Udaiyar Sri Sundara Cola- 
Pandya-deva, * seated in the mandapa outside his palace 
at Rajendra-soiapnram, gave, in accordance with the 
order of his amman (the Cola emperor ?), five veli of 
land, after purchase, to the temple in Rajaraja-catm. in 
Mulli-nadu in Mudikonda-sola-vala-nadu, for festi¬ 
vals, the feeding of Brahmans, and the reading of 
Sivadharma. The gift included paddy given by the 
cultivator (vcllari) as the landlord’s share, uruvukol- 
kd§u and kdksi-erudu-kdsu. 327 of 1916. 

Year 17, day 7 .—fiermadevi (Tin.)'—Udaiyar Sri Sundara C. P.- 
deva. t Remission of taxes with effect from year 16 
on lands at Kallur in Mel-Vemba-na<Ju in Mudikonda- 
sola-vala-nadu in favour of Kailasam-udaiyar, by the 
king seated in the western hall of his palace at 
Rajendra-sfilapuram at the instance of his amman. 
Mentions items of money-income : alagerudu-kdtci - 
kasu, katci-erudu-kdsu , and urkka\anju; and also a 
number of royal officers. The lands got the new name 
Sivapadasekhara-nallur. 619 of 1916. 

Year 17, day 65 .—TiruvdlUvaram (Tin.)—Udaiyar Sri Sundara 
C. P.-deva J. Begius with the phrase : variyilitfu. 

* This prince without any distinguishing epithet was another and a later 
prince than Jat. Sundara C. P. and was perhaps the successor of Mar. Vikrama 
C.P. ami a nephew of Rajadhiraja I- ARE. 1917 II. 3. 


§L 


f See note above. 


% See in ante* 
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The king being at dinner in the siddar-kiaiam in his 
pleasure-garden called Puttan on the north side of 
Madakkujak-kil-Madurai was seated (?) on the Rajen- 
dra-sola-Atimurkkao'cengirai. The order of ammun 
was received and sanction given for variyiUdu. (See 
No. 327 ante.) 332 of 1916. 



Year 18 .—Ambammudrcim (Tin.)—60 sheep for lamp. The 
Tirnppottudaiyar and TiruccFilait-turai Sri-mulasthana 
temples are said to have been in the southern hamlet 
of Rajaraja-catm. 102 of 1905. 


\ \ 


Year 19 .—Ceramangalam (Tv.)—A zinc (tom) lamp-stand to 
Ten-tiruvarangam-udaiyar of the village by Tiruvocraic- 
cevagan Mayilatti, the younger brother of Sankarup- 
padiyan Kalani-venni * of Mukkarai alias Muimnudi- 
solapuram in Purangarambai-nadn, a sub-division of 
Arumolideva-vala-nadu in the Sola-mandalam. 

TAS. v. pp. 29-30. 


Cvlapuram {Nagercoil) —(Tv.) Lamp. 


34 of 1896. 
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Coiapuram (. Nagercoil) (Tv.)—12^ cows ( pasu ) for half 
a lamp by the woman (pen) Tavasi Naypattennayira 
Marali-devi of the place (ivvur) to Rajendrasola- 
isvaram-udaiyiir in the interior (u]\alai) of Tirukkottar 
alias Mumrnudi-sola-nalliir. TAS. vi. p. 13. 

Sermadevi (Tin.)—Order of puravu-vari-tinaik-kalat* 
tar and varip-pottagam-udaiydr that the ten persons 
who had the Icdni of the 2 veil of temple lands at 
Kallur, under the name Sivapadasekhara-nallur, had 
relinquished them in favour of the temple servants 
who would thenceforth cultivate them. 1 Mdnavlra 
Pamntaka ' appearing in this record was perhaps a 
surname of the king. 630 of 1916. t 


See under year 9,-SucIndram. 


' + This record taken along with 619 (Yr-17, day 7) shows that the viceroy 
in both must be the same. 
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Year 20.—Tiruviddnkbdu (Tv.)—( Vaflehittu ). Gold for lamp. 
20 kalanju, kdsu nirni kalldl oribadu mattu. 

TAS. iv. pp. 139-41. 

Year 21 .—Anaimalai (Md.)—25 sheep for lamp. Mentions Kil- 
Iraniyamuttam and Tiruvanaimalai. Sheep loft with 
Nakkan Sonbagam of the vettikkudi of Sri Narasimha- 
deva. 64 of 1905. 

„ Anaimalai (Md.)—Lamp to Narasitnha-alvar on the 
Tiruvanaimalai in KIl-Traniyamuttam in the Rajendra- 
Coja-vala-nadn of the Rajaraja-pantli-nadu. 

65 of 1905. 

„ Gangaikonddn (Tin,)—( VaUeiuttu ) Land. 

162 of 1895 ; SIL v. 726. 

„ Tiruvdlisvaram (Tin.)—Cows for lamp by a certain 
woman (jienddlli), Pattargal-pandaram, of the Ula- 
gudaiya-Pirattiyar-velam. The lamp was in the charge 
of a commandant (jiarfait-talaivan). 330 of 1916. 

Year 23 ,—Adanur (Tin.)—( Vatteluttu). Damaged. 

438 of 1909. 

„ tiermadevi (Tin .)—Tim manni valara * (part). Sale 
of land by assembly of Rajaraja-catm. to the temple of 
Kailasam-utlaiyar in Nigarili-sola-catm. 617 of 1916. 

Year 'dO.—Attur (Tin.)—Lamp by one of the Snndara-sola- 
Pancjyat-terinda-valar. 395 of 1930. 

The regnal year is missing or uncertain in the following 

Ambasamudram (Tin.)—Lamp. Mentions aganaligai- 
yam . 76 of 1907. 

Ambasamudram (Tin.)—Mentions Muttnrrukdrram. 

80 of 1907. 

* Clearly implying that this viceroy was the »on of RajSndral. ARE. 

1917 n 3. 
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Ambasamudram (Tin.)—Lamp. Mentions Ksatriyasikha- 
maniparani and the shrine of Karuiniinikka-devar in the 
temple of Tiruc-calait-turai. 85 of 1907. 

Cvlapuram ( Nar/ercoil ) (Tv.)—Two lamps, 

38 of 1896- 

Colapuram ( Nagercoil ) (Tv.)—Sale of land by nr of 
Karumbalu alias Alagiya-sola-nallur of Nanja-nad. 

TAS. vi. p. 13. 

Cdlapuram (. Nagercoil) (Tv.)—Sale of land by fir to 
engalur Madilagattu Ra jSndrasola-i.4varam. 

TAS. vi. i. App. 

Manndrhoyil (Tin.)—Mentions the Cera king Rajasimlia. 

114 of 1905. 

Sevilipperi (Tin.)—50 sheep for lamp. 410 of 190(5. 
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COLA-PANDYA : JATAYARMAN UDAIYAR SRl COLA 
PANDYA-DEVA. 

Year 3.— SeviHpp&ri (Tin.).—25 sheep to temple of Tentirumali- 
runjolai by a native of Devar-vetti-kucji near Tirunel- 
veli in Kll-vemba-nadu, of the Mu r l i-konda-sola- val a - 
nadu in Rajaraja-pan<Ji-nadu. 408 of 1906. 

„ Sucindram (Tv.)—Fifty sheep for a lamp to Sucindram- 

uclaiya Paramasvamigal by Dan danayagain Solaman - 
dalattu Vadagarai-Rajendra*singa-va]anattu Tiruvali- 
nattu Marudattur-udaiyan Tel an Sola-Keralan alias 
Karikala-^ola-Vaitumbarayan. TAS . iv. pp. 136-8. * 

Year 3, day 380.— Sermadevi (Tin.)—The king from his throne 
in the tirumanjana-salai of the palace at Rajendra- 
solapuram declared tax-free certain devaddna lands 
at Kallur, four vetis (including two velis called Siva- 
padasekhara-nalhir), and had them entered in the 
register under the orders of his father ( nammayyar) 
the Cola emperor (Virarajendra) whose eulogy com¬ 
mences vlrame-tunaiydgavim . Temple Kailasam- 

udaiyar said to be on the Mudikonda-solapperaru, 
Tambaraparni. Many revenue officials sign the 

record. 642 of 1916. f 

Year 24,— Sucindram (Tv.)—Lamp. 69 of 189C. J 

„ Sucindram (Tv.)—Sabha of Sundara-cola-eatm. (Sucln- 

drarn) sold land for lamp to temple : vilaip-pwulum 
iraip-pondum arak-kondu . TAS. iv. pp. 138-9. 

Year 25— Sucindram (Tv.)—Land. 70 of 1896. § 

* Viceroy must be Gangaikonda appointed by Virarajendra. TAS . ibid. 

t Viceroy was Gangaikonda-solan of Virarajendra's records. (EL xi. 293) 

—ME. 1917II 3. 

X Perhaps the first C3la-Pan<jya ruler. K.V.S. Aiyar- EL xi. p. 293. 

§ See last note. 
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Year 25.—Suclndram (Tv.)—Sabha of Sundara-sola-catm. sell 
land for 60 Jcdsu, being iraip-porul and vilaip-porul, 
to the temple. Procedure of sale interesting. Men¬ 
tions Yenkadan Sankaranana Senapati Malaiyappic- 
colan vaitta Abhay'akaran tiruvamudu. Also two 
lamps endowed. TAS. iv. pp. 131-4. 

Record from which the name and regnal year of viceroy 
have disappeared :— 

Sermdclevi (Tin.)—-Fifty cows for two lamps by Ulagudai- 
yal, queen of (RajSndra I) who took Gangai, Kidaram 
and Purvadesam. * 623 of 1916. 


• Perhaps Vikrama C.P.-dSva. ARR h 1917 II 3. 
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C(!L A-PAND YA : MARAVARMAN UDAIYAR 
• • • •• 

SRI V.IKRAMA 

y ear 20 .—Adanur (Tin .)—(Vcdteluttu). Before this is a line in 
VatMuttu mentioning year 3 of Jatavarman Sundara 
Cdla-Pandya-deva. 434 of 1909. 

Year 21 .—S'ermddevi (Tin.)—Lamp to Kailayam-ndaiya MahadSva 
of Nigarili-sola-catm. by a Brahman lady of the 
Kundina-gotra. 194 of 1895 ; SII. v. 758. 

„ Sermddevi (Tin.)—Cows for lamp by a Brahman lady. 

628 of 1916. 

Year 22.— Sermddevi (Tin.)—25 Sheep for a half-lamp^ to Kaila- 
sam-udaiyar * by Kuditangi-Sengodi of the Seramanar- 
velam." ’ 620 of 1916. 

Year 24 .—KanydJawidri (Tv.)—Money. 100 of 1896. 

Year 25.— Sermddevi (Tin.)—Lamp to Kailiisam-udaiyar. 

616 of 1916. 

„ Sermddevi (Tin)—25 cows for lamp by Dandanayakam 
Parakrama- nar ay ana B rah mad hira j an. 

627 of 1916. 

„ Sermddevi (Tin.) — The Aganaligai-eivabralimanar of 
Solend ra-^inga-isvara and Kailasa temples at Nigarili- 
sola-catm., received twelve Jcasu from a Brahman lady 
and agreed to serve in the Rajadhirajac-corralai of the 
temple and burn a lamp to Dakainamfirti in the samo t 
temple. 640 of 1916. 

„ Tiruvdlisvciram (Tin.)—13 cows for half a lamp. 

328 of 1916. 

* Indirect evidence of sway of the C.-P. s over JKSrala. ARE, 1917II4. 

f King identified with Mummudi-solan, younger brother of RajSndra-deva 

(II) ARE. 1917II3. 


78 
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Year 29 .—Kanyakumdri (Tv.)—The sabha of Kalikkudi met in 
the mukha-mandapa of the Rajarajisvara temple and 
resolved to devote 20 Msu, collected by public 
subscription ( payihsampuldou ) at their instance (nam 
desangiidrUtii) by Accan Marrili, a merchant of 
Kmaari alias Gangaikonda4dlapurara, and intended to 
be the corpus for meeting expenses for tiruvamidu in 
the temple, for repairing breaches in the Konadar- 
kulam, the perumdkkal of Rajarajisvaram undertaking 
to supply daily two ndli of rice for offerings. 

TAS. i. pp. 249-50 (R). * 


• T.A.G. Rao is surprised at the Pan4ya titles in this record and seems 
also to mistake its import. 
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CSLA-PANDYA : MARAVARMAN UDAIYAR 
SRI PARAKRAMA 

Year 3 .—TiruvalUvaram (Tin).—Twenty-five sheep for half a 
lamp to Tiruvallc-euram-udaiyar by Raman Keni alias 
N&duvirukkai Tanam-setti. 329 of 1916. 

Year 4 .—Sermddhri (Tin.)-—Money, 12 kdsu 9 with Aganaligaiyar 
by Yoga-deva and (his wife) Soma-devi of Kasmiradesa 
for a lamp in the temple of Kailasam-udaiyar at 
Nigarili-sola-catm., a brahmadeya in Mu] Ji-nadu, a 
sub-division of Uttama-sola-vala-nadu in ‘ Rajaraja- 
pam<Ji*ha$u.’ 613 of 1916. 


OOLA-PANDYA : J AT A V ARM AN UDAIYAR VlRA * 

Year 21 .—Pericdlwyil (Rd.)—Land for offerings during one 
service every day and for a lamp to Ksetrapala-deva in 
the temple of Muttisvaram-udaiyar in Men-Marudur 
alias Jayangonda-sfilan allur. Mentions Kulasani 
Ambalatta(Ji also called Ra j adhira j a-pfin gunra-nad a Ivan 
and his brother Kulasani Maluva-manikkam alias 
Adhirajadhiraja-pungunra-nadalvan. 

99 of 1924. 


* Perhaps Mummu^i-solan on whom his elder brother Rajendra conferred the 
Cola-Pan<Jya title (5//. iii. p. 62), or Gangaikon<Ja-solan who received from his 
father VlrarajSndra-deva the Pan<jya country and the title. AEE. 1924 11 25. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Page 30.— n. *—Regarding the omission of Cola in the Periplus , 
Krom says : “ Is this an omission or had the Cola 

temporarily disappeared before the spreading power of 
the Pandyas chronicled in Tamil poems ? Another 
Tamil legend connects the Pallavas with the Colas, 
making the first of them the son of a Cola king and a 
ndgu Could the PallaYas for whom, however, a Par¬ 
thian origin has sometimes been postulated, have taken 
the place of tho Colas, as in the centuries after the fall 
of the Pallavas, the Colas again rise into importance in 
the same territory ?” Hindoe-Javaansche Oeschie - 
denis p. 70. See, however, Studies , p. 11. 

Pago 64.—11. 1-3.—The camp of Poraiyan {Poraiyan pdsarai) 
is mentioned by Poygaiyar in another poem as well, 
Narrinai 18. 

Page 100.— n. * —But see pp, 263-64 infra, 

Page 103.—ft. *—A.K, Kumaraswami, JA08. li. p, 181. Also the 
occurrence of Kanarese words in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus, second century A.D. {JRAS, 1904, pp. 
399 fir.) may be noted. MAR , 1926, pp. 11, ff. discusses 
these words and expressions in detail. 

Page 104.— n. * —For a discussion of this passage in the Periplus 
with reference to Indian boat-designs, see Hornell, 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , vii. 
pp. 215 ft. He suggests that the Golandia of the first 
century had close kinship with the two-masted 
Javanese outrigger ships of the Boro-Budur sculptures. 
But surely the two-masted ships without outriggers on 
the Andhra and Kurumbar Coins seem to be nearer 
the vessels mentioned by the Periphis than Javanese 
sculptures of the 8th or 9th century A.D. 

Page 127.— n, T —It must be noted, however, that Iclangali is said 
to have been the ancestor of Aditya who covered the 
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Oidambaram temple with, gold from Kongo. Even if 
this is a reference to Aditya I who conquered Kongo 
and annexed Tondai-nad to the 051a kingdom, Idan- 
gali might have been connected with the Colas only by 
giving his daughter,in marriage to a Cola prince. At 
any rate, we have no evidence that the Colas were 
descended from the YSjs in the male line. 

Page 137._ n. §—On Marambavai and the title Pallavatilaka see 

also EL xviii. p. 118. The two inscriptions mentioned 
at the end of the note now published as 301-A and 303 
of 1901 (Nos. 523 and 525 of SII. vii.) may not belong 
to Nrpatunga’s reign ; their beginnings are lost. 

Page 153 and n It is doubtful if Calukya Bhlma’s territory 
could have extended up to Sltpuli-nadu between Yen- 
katagiri and Gudur (Rapin' Tq). It may have been an 
attempt of Parantaka to Bubdue the Telugu Codas. 
NT. R. 47 (p. 1267) l. 34 mentions Cedupuli-nadu. 

Page 186—11. 9-10.—‘ The third year of Sundara Cola, about 959 
A.D.’ is based on the text of 116 of 1896 in SII. v. But 
the figure ‘ 3 ’ is doubtful in that inscription, and as 
the general is mentioned in an inscription of Sundara 
Cola in the seventh year (291 of 1908), Siyiya-velar 
must have fought and died in Ceylon after that date. 
K.Y.S. Aiyar suggests the ninth year, o. A.D. 965 (EL 
xii. p. 124), and this is quite possible. 

Page 217.—n. §—Published EL xxi. pp. 29 £f. An incomplete 
inscription from Tiruccatturai (Tj.), 204 of 1931, men¬ 
tions victories in Puna-nadu and Malai-nadu, the defeat 
of Yaludi (Pandya), the destruction of Yilifiam with 
its strong ramparts, the sowing of cowries in Karkadai- 
ma-nagar, and the defeat of Telungu-Bhima, and 
Jananathan-emberuman Sembiyar K5n. Evidently it 
is in praise of a chief who took part in these eventB, 
but whose name is lost. The inscription seems to be 
of the time of Rajaraja I; I have examined the 
impression and am unable to accept the twelfth century 
date suggested in ARE. 1931, II 30. 
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Page 220.— n. |— 44 The Sultan takes the official title of king of the 


thirteen provinces and of the 12,000 islands.' Accord¬ 
ing to Owen this is scarcely a third or a fourth of the 
actual number, although, apart from mere reefs, a few 
hundred only appear on the most carefully prepared 
charts* Ptolemy reckoned as many as 1,378, but not 
more than 175 are inhabited.” The Universal Geogra¬ 
phy by Elisee Rectos, ed. A.H. Keane, Vol. via. India 
and Indo-Chinti, p. 384. 

Page 221.—11. 14-5.—Another inscription of the thirty-first year 
of Rajaraja comes from Brahmadesam (NA.), 252 
of 1915. 

Page 224.—1. 8.—Attention is drawn to the flight of Buddhist 
monks from Magadha to the South mentioned by 
Taranatha (Schiefner p. 255), and the foundation of 
the monastery at Negapatam by a king of Sumatra 
may be explained, it is said, 4 as the continuation of 
the relations between Magadha and the Archipelago.’ 
Bijdmgen tot de Taal, Land en Volhenhunde Deel 90 
(1933) pp. 19-20,. But there are insuperable chrono¬ 
logical difficulties in the way of accepting this ; the 
Muhammadan invasion which dispersed the monks of 
Magadha did not occur before the twelfth century. 

Page 260.— n *—It is perhaps worth noting that Ferrand {Rela¬ 
tions ii. p. 646 n. 11 ; JA. 11 : 14 pp. 173, 176 n. 1) 
has made a serious mistake in supposing that Hultzsch 
locates Malaiyur in the North Arcot District (EL ix. 
p, 231). Hultzsch’s remark about Mulliytir relates to 
the donative part of the Tirumalai record, not the 
prasasii narrating the campaign. 

Page* 259-265.—Rouffaer proposes a different scheme of identifica¬ 
tions for the places mentioned in the Tanjore inscrip¬ 
tion in an important contribution in Bijdragen , Deel 
77 (1921). I translate below the passage summing up 
his conclusions : 

We find the 13 states in Rajendra’s Tanjore manifesto 
summed up in this soundly rhetorical and partly 
geographical order: 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

[ 1 ■=> 14 see end] 1. Kedah (Kadaram) the pre-eminent¬ 
ly strong, particularly on land (by its elephants); 

[2-4 on Sumatra] 2. Palembang (Sri Vijayam), the 
rich emporium ; 3. Pane ; Panai (Pannai) the river- 
town ; 4, Djambi (Malaiyur), the ancient; 

[5-8 on the Malay Peninsula:] 5. Basin, Ma Hasin 
(Mayimlmgam), the sea-town ; 6 "Wurawari =» Gunga- 
yu * Langkaiaka (I-Laugasokam), the unconquerable; 

7. Pahang, or rather Penang (Ma-pappalam), the water 
state (defended by an abundance of deep waters) ; 

8. either Dinding or Braus, in Perak (Mevilimban- 
gam), encircled by a wall (defended by beautiful 
walls), or probably also the equally ancient Kelang in 
Selangor; 

[9 on Oampa’s south coast] 9. Phanrang, Panduranga? 
(Valaippandnru wherein, according to a kind com¬ 
munication of Prof. Van Eonkel, Tamil va]ai means 
‘fortress’) in parts still wild (possessing at once 
cultivated lands (?) and waste-land) ; 

[10-11; back on the north of the Malay Peninsula] 
10. Ptolemy’s Takola =» Takkola of the Milindapanha 
Menander dialogues c. 400 A.D.) = Take! Pa of 
to-day (Gerinx-1909), Mai. Takopa, on the W. coast, 8° 
25' N.L. (Talaittakkolam, in which Tamil talni means 
chief, original, Coedes) ; 11. Tambra-lmga. (Linga of 
Copper)either Chaiyya or Bandon or—and in my 
opinion the most likely—Ligor, (Lakon, Nagor, Nakor, 
all meaning Nagara; against which Ligor can just be a 
corruption of an older 1 Linga ’ ; the Lo-yue of 
Kia-Tan’s sea-itinerary of c. 800 A.D.), thus all three 
on the E. coast resp. 9° 20' 9° 5' and 8° 22' N.L. (Ma- 
Damalmgam, Coedes pp. 15-18 and 32-3 ; where he first 
publishes a Buddhist inscription from Jaiya =■ Ohaiya, 
dated 4332 Kali ■* 1230 A.D., given by Sri Dharma- 
raja, prince of Tambralinga). 

* Coedes (p. 5. n. 1.) remarks that some of the ornate epithets which in 
Hultzsch’s translation of the inscription in 1891 all become related to Kadaram 
may probably relate to SrT Vijayam. 
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The first, Ptolemy’s emporium Takola thus from 
c, 150 A.I)., is described in this Tanjore inscription 
of 1030 A.D., as 4 praised by great men versed in the 
sciences’; which, via the MUindapaTiha of the 5th 
century A,D. and the Bactrian prince Menander alias 
Milinda (c. 155 B/J.) praised therein, was known not 
simply in India itself but in the land pf the Yavanas — 
Greeks. 

The second, I think, is no other than Ligor ^ ho-Yue 
(c.800 A.D.)»Linga, say: 4 Siva’s town’; later be¬ 
come Buddhist, and 4 the city 7 (Nagara) or capital of 
Buddha, Dharma-nagarl ( Nagarahretagama, of 1365 
A.D., 15 :1) alias Nagara Sri Dharma-raja (924 A.D. ; 
Gerini p. 107), thus in the manner of the older Sri 
Vijaya = Palembang, and the much later (15th 
century ?)* Siak Sri Indrapura ’«* Siyak in 1365 A.D. ; 
all sign-boards of political power like Great Berlin, or 
Great Netherlands or Great (er) Britain ;—here in the 
Tanjore inscription of 1030 A*D, described as 4 intrepid 
in great and terrible combats. ’ 

[12-13, to the S.W. and W.S.W. of Takkola-Ligor]' 
12. Great Atjeh, Lamoeri (I-Lamuridesam), 4 of which 
the terrible force (Atjeh wars 1872-1905 !) was con¬ 
quered by a violent attack ? ; and 13. the Nicobars (Ma- 
Nakka-varam), these islands of naked idyllic wilds 
described as : 4 of which the gardens of blowers resemble 
the zone of the nymph of the southern region’ 

and—I, RajSndra 051a king by the grace of gods 
(since 1012 A JX), repeat: 

[14»1; Alpha and Omega] Kedha (Kadaram) the 
mighty (on land), protected by the sea. 
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A 

Abhaya alias Kuidfctunga I 
351, 352. 

Abhaya alias Virarajendra, 
351. 

Abhayasraya Caturyedi-matiga- 
lam 533n; (Sattaiuir) 543, 
581. 

Abhidhammavatara : Buddha- 
datta 120. 

Abhimanaraman , throne 601. 

Abhimanyu 340, 349n. 

Abhirainesvara, temple 395. 

Ahhiseka-ma?)dapa 458. 

Aecan (Adittan) Vikramakesari 
188 n. 

Accan Marrili 618. 

Accan Senaccan 405. 

Accarappakkam. 602. 

Acouta Kalabba alias Accuta- 
vikkanta of the Kalabhrakula, 
mentioned by Buddhadatta 
and said to have kept the 
three Tamil kings in con¬ 
finement 121, 129. 

Accutavikkanta 121. 

Adambuli(n)gudi 380. 

Adanur (Tin.) 522, 609, 613, 
617. 

Adanur (Tj.) birth-place of 
Nanda 18, 369. 

Adavallan, a measure 524. 

Adeisathros (of Ptolemy) Sin. 

Aclhikarifeal Paraearyan Vasu- 
deva-narayanan alias IJIaga- 
lan da-Sola Brahmamar a y an, 
guru of Rajadhiraja I 313. 

Adhivaja-mangalyapuram (Tim- 
vadi) 407, 445. 


Adhirajendra, Parakesari 293, 
303n, 324, 336 ; chosen 

heir-apparent (c. 1067-8) 338, 
349n, 350; Rajiga came to 
the south after his demise 
351 and n ; his legitimacy 
was recognised by Kulot- 
tunga I 352-3 ; Jayangondar 
does not mention him ; theory 
of his being a bastard with 
no titles to the throne 354 ; 
troubles of his reign, per¬ 
secution of Ramanuja 356 
and n, 357. 

Adicca, Tamil general sent 
against Raman na-desa by 
Paraki'amabahn I 260. 

Adicca Pidari 150n. 

Adicca-vaykkal 397. 

AdlgaJ-accan 543. 

Adi gal Kami an Mar am ba va i, 
queen of Nandi-pottaraiyar 
of the Pallava-tilaka race 
137, 383. 

Adlgal Niradi 478. 

Adigan 127. 

Adigucli (Tri.) 424. 

Adibarigal Sola Muvenda-velar 
543. 

Adil Shah of Bijapur 170. 

Adimandi, a daughter of Kari- 
kala 43. 

Adittabhattaraka, shrine 381. 

Adittan Kannara-devan, son of 

_ the Oloa king 375. 

Adittan Karrali-piratti 439. 

Adittan Kodai-pirattiyar 451. 

Adittan Suryan alias Tennavan 
Mfivenda-velan, Poygai-nadu 
Kilavan 532. 


75 
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Axlittan or Accan Vikrama- 
kesari 188n. 

Adittan Vlmian, Araiyan perhaps 
father of Viman Kundavai, 
mother of Parantaka II 387 
and fij 388, 

Adittapanmat-terinda- kaikkolar 

^ 388, 

Adittaparumar, YIra Fandiyan- 
talai-konda Parthivendra 458. 

Aditfcapura, Manigramam of 

_ 425 * 

Adittesvara alias Kodanda- 
ramesvara at Tondaimanad 
139, 432. 

Adittesvara, temple at Kuhur 
398, 467, 486, 559. 

Adittesvara, temple at Tirup- 
purambiyam 557. 

Adittesvarammdaiya - mahadeva 
at Mogamlr 570. 

Adittesvaram-iidaiya - mahadeva 
at Tirnnallam, Koneriraja- 
puram 467, 474m 

Aditya I Rajakesari 130-141 ; 
duration of his rule 132-3 ; 
accession 135 ; overthrow of 
Apaxajita, relation to the Gan- 
gas 136; conquest of Kongu 
137 ; relation to Cera 138; 
temples erected by A. 139 ; 
his death at Tondaimanad 
139, 140, 142, i43n, 163 
and n, 164,188n, 363n t 375n, 
376n, 377/?„ 379n, 383n, 384ft, 
385n, 395 ft, 398n, 412, 421n, 
432n, 542n, 620-1. 

Aditya II, Parakesari * who took 
the head of Vira Pandya’, 
Karikala 150«, 167, 168* 171, 
172n, 174, 176, 177 ; perhaps 
identical with Parthivendra- 
varman 178479 ; made co¬ 
regent soon after his father's 


acc. 180-182 ; his part in the 
battle of Sevnr 185,187 and ft, 
189, his assassination and 
Uttama Cola’s part in it 190- 
192, 193, 195n, 364n, 368n, 
378ft, 394n, 397n, 404n, 408/1, 
413n, 451n, 452-6, 458 and ft. 

Adityavarma, son of Vikrama- 
kesari by Karrali 188. 

Adiyappi-catm. 482. 

Adiyaraiyamangalam 550. 

Adiyarkkunallar 53n, 203 ft, 

Adnmbu (Ipomaea bilboa) 95. 

Aduturai 55, 473, 484. 

Aelius Gallus, Arabian expedi¬ 
tion of 101. 

Aga-naligai Sivabrahmanas 519, 
617, 619. 

Agaram (Ch.) 547, 569. 

Agaram (SA.) 493, 495, 506, 
508, 549, 553. 

Agastya, released the Kaveri 
from his water-pot 23, 38, 
241; hill 243. 

Agastyesvara, shrine at Tiruna- 
manallur 427. 

Agil 98, 99. 

Agnikumara - kramavittan alia* 
Porkoyil Oandesvarayogi of 
Kundur 507. 

Agnistai 455. 

Agrasdld , of Snclndram 496. 

Ahaiyfi 110. 

Ahandnuru , (/Item) 4; Moriyar 
26, 27 and n , 41 n, 53 and n , 
63ft, 64 n, 79, 94n. 

Ahavamalla, W. Cahikya 273, 
274, 275, 278, 292, 294, 307, 
308, 309, 317, 318, 319, 320, 
330, 334, 335, 584, 596, 599. 
See Somesvara I, 

Ahavamalla-kulantaka, title of 
Rajadhiraja I 313. 
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Ahavamalla-kulakala, title of 
Virarajendra 336, 601. 
Ahavamal la-kttlantaka Mu ven- 
da-velan, Adhikari 583. 
Ahavamalla Saitiga 211. 
Ahicclxatra 26. 

Ahitarotta]ivan, a title of Arai- 
yan Rajarajan 279, 55*1. 
Aih51e, inscription 126. 
Aimperungulu 81, 82. 
Aingurunuru 6On. 

Aihjastasam 461. 

Aiyadi-puttaki 500. 

Aiyai, daughter of Titian 63, 
Aiyan-mahasasta 458> 

Aiyar , sages 115. 

Aiyaran Kanan 490. 

Ajanta : Yazdani 25n. 
Ajavarmaya, Mahamatra 558. 
Ajivakas 445. 

Ajnakrayam 506. 

Akitti 33. 

Akkam, coin 455. 
Akkaramangalam 554. 
Alagadriputtur (Tj.) 481, 535. 
Alagasarma Kramavittan 43 L. 
Alagerudu~katci-fca&u 611. 
Alagiya Manavala, copper image 
of 552. 

Alaglya-solac-ceri 225n. 
Alambakkam (Tri.) 384, 385, 
389, 393, 400, 436, 483, 578, 
600. 

Ala-nadu 473. 

Alanatfcup-piramadeyam Aru- 
kesarinallur 409. 

Alangurji, famine at 312n, 355, 
376. 

Alattur Kilar 50. 51. 

Alavandan, Yirarajendra’s el¬ 
der toother 324, 38 in, 
Alayurc-cakkai 394. 

Al-Biruni, on Tanjore in ruins 
16Sn. 

Alexander, the Great 220, 


Alexandria, centre of Indo- 
European trade 102. 

Alisi-kaclu 3In. 

Alivin-kallarasiyar an alias of 
Prthivi-gangaraiyar 384n. 

Alkondavilli Govindacarya 
354n, 355n. 

Allahabad 253n, 286. 

Allakabad-pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta 125. 

Alldr (Tri.) 364, 370, 389, 439, 
440, 441, 449, 535. 

Alunda, battle of 67. 

Alunganam (ganattdr ) 399, 

408, 431, 434, 453; alum 
sabhai 463, 489, 534, 544, 
559, 596, 598. 

Alupa, king 334. 

AJur (Mys.) 564. 

Alvar, a term applied to junior 
members of the royal family 
169. See also Pi\\aiyar\ 

Alvar Parantakan Sri Kunda- 
vaip-pirattiyar 226, 545. See 
Kundavai. 

Alvarkal-kalanilai 66n, 67n. 

Alvars 19. 

Amalan Seyyavayar 577. 
Amanikaudarpa-Iavara-grha 382, 
469, 555. 

Amani Madeviyar, queen 429. 

Amaninarayana-catm. 408, 450; 
alias Kavirippakkam 458. 

Amanji 567. 

Aman-kudi 229. 

Amanpakkam 589. 

Amarabh u janga, the Pandya 
king captured by Rajaraja I 
200 , 202 . 

Amarabhujangan Muppuli alias 
Gandaraganda Pallavaraiyan 
396. 

Amaravati, Greco-Roman influ¬ 
ence in 105; Yuan Chvvang 
at 122. 
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Amaresvara Perumal 389, 393. 

Ambalappuram 444, 475. 

Ambalavan Gandaradittanar 365. 

Ambalavan Paluvur-nakkan of 
Knvalalam 196, 469, 471, 476, 
481. 

Ambar-nadu 401, 572. 

Ambar 67. 

Ambasamadram (Tin.) 502, 547, 
608-14. 

Ambattiir 471. 

Ambattiir-enk-kll-na^u 461. 

Amitasagara 19, 121. 

Amina II (945-70 A.D.) Eastern 
Calukya king 214 ; fled to 
Kalinga 215, 216, 

Ammanga-devi, daughter of Ra- 
jendra I and queen of the E. 
Calukya Rajaraja I and 
mother of Kulottunga I 282, 
313, 339. 

Ammangudi (Tj.) 539. 

Amudan Pei; ml alias Pallavan 
Madeviyar of Kanatfcur 429. 

Amur-kottam 515,526, 556, 583. 

Anai Akkaraippiuiur 462, 

Anaikaraipudur 433. 

Anaikkattattur (NA.) 462. 

Anaimalai (Md.) 422//, 430, 613. 

Anaimangalam, grant of 224, 
267, 422. 

Anaimerrnnjina(r), title of Raja- 
dhiraja I 311. 

Anaimerr^hjinar - vejam alias 
Abhimana-bhusanat - terinda- 
tirn-vandik-kappu-velam 548, 

Anaimen ,u hjina-ndaiyar, Raja- 
ditya 377, 397, 453. 

Anaimerjruhji - yarulina Vijaya- 
rajendra 591. 

Anaiyaman Paramandaiadittan, 
Yirataraja 457, 464. 

Anandamangalam (Oh,) 436. 


Anantapfir 3. 

Anantarama Aiyar E.V. ©d. 
KalavaH 65 n, 66n, 86n, 

Anantasambhn 254//,. 

Anantavarman Coda - ganga 
Eastern Ganga 345. 

Anantesyara, temple 392. 

Andyikd , E. Calukya 215 n, 

Anbil 424, 

Anbil, copper-plate grant of Snn- 
dara Cola 12, 67 ; on the name 
Vijayalaya 131/?,, 133//, 135, 
138,140, 162n, 167,174, 185. 

Ancient Accmnts : Renaudot 
220n. 

Ancient Dekkhan : K. V. S. 
Aiyar 60//, 193 n. 

Ancient Geography : Cunning¬ 
ham 30n, 31n. 

Ancient India : S. K. Aiyangar 
40n, 268, 306n, 320//, 328, 
348//, 355n. 

Andddi : Nambi-Andar-Nambi 
64,128. 

Andai(yar) of (Irum)Pisir 56, 58. 

Anda-nadu 524. 

Andanallur (Txi.) 399, 401, 403, 
404, 408, 471. 

Andhra, country conquered by 
Rajaraja I 521 ; coins 620. 

Angadik-kuli 363. 

Angas , limbs of the state 78, 

Aniyainangalam 395. 

Aujahjandi-ambalam - Rajendra- 
solan, a temple in Kahclpuram 
536. 

Ankanathapuram (Mys.) 563. 

Annalan 319. 

Annigere 310//. 

Anrddunarkdsu 537, 

Antiquities : Sewell 162n. 

Anukkan Mahamalli 490, 

Anukki Rattan Rama-devi 550. 
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Anula-devi 36n. 

Anupama, daughter of Paran- 
taka I 163. 

Anuradhapura 34, 206. 

Aparajita, Pallava king 130* 
134, 135 and n ; overthrown 
by Aditya I 136, 137m, 142* 
384n. 

Aparajit.a-catm. 374, 383, 403. 

Aparayitan Uttama-sola Mara- 
yan 400, 

Appar 64 and n, 70, 223. 

Appimayya, Dandanayaka Go¬ 
vernor of Maharajavadi (7000) 
313, 577. 

Apraraeya, Cola general 204 n. 

Apurvi 557. 

Ar, a Cola emblem; Karikala 
fighting with the garland of 
ar 31, 40, 47. 

Arabia 101,102. 

Araisur 500. 

Araiyan Adittan Viman 183, 
387, 388. 

Araiyan Jayangonda Boliyar 
alias Pancavan - madeviyar, 
wife of Pillaiyar Sola Valla- 
bha-deva 576. 

Araiyan Kadakkan-gonda-Solan, 
Senapati 323, 594. 

Araiyan Kalangamalai 365. 

Araiyan Malaiyaradittan alias 
Cedinadu-velan 536. 

Araiyan Nambanangai 582. 

Araiyan Porcoman 572. 

Araiyan Rajarajan alias Vikra- 
ma Cola Cdliyavaraiyan 279, 
551. 

Araiyan Rajarajan alias Vira- 
ra jendra Jayamuri-nadalvan, 
Senapati 323, 594, 597. 

Araiyan Tiruvi(Jaimarudur-udai- 
yau alias Mtimmudi-sola- 
nittapperaraiyan 580, 

Araiyan Viccadiran 530. 


Araiyan Vlra-solan 408. 

Ardjakam (E. Calukya) 215m. 

Arangan Kari alias Sola-vicca- 
dira Muttaraiyan 512. 

Arangan Kodandaraman 502. 

Arangan Kumaran alias Raja- 
dhirajap-perun-dafctan 585. 

Arangan Pattalagan 363. 

Arangan Vimrundan alias 
Nirupendra Sola - Muvenda- 
velan 576. 

Arangerrukddai , of the Silap- 
padikaram 92. 

Arcmgu 111. 

Arasanimangalam (Oh.) 493, 
501* 544. 

Arasigaya Gavunda 569. 

Arasiyakere 310. 

Aram, title 106, 

Aravamuthan, T. G. 199 m, 

Ayavanavadigal 117 and n. 

Arayirappadi 355 n. 

Arcandbhoga 458, 460, 462 ; 
-vritti 544, 573, 592, 596, 602. 

Arcot, South 24, 31 and n. 

Argaru (=« Uraiyur) 29, 30. 

Aridan Maranarayanan 396. 

Arikesarinallur 540. 

Arikulakesari, son of Paranfcaka 
1 149, 150 m, 163, 168, 169n, 
182-184, 375, 376, 413, 422, 
431, 494; A. Isvaram at 
Olagapuram 598. 

Arikulakesari-oatm. 405. 

Arikulanta - varana - Peraraiyan 
418. 

Arindama 167, 169m, 171, 183. 

Arindavan-mahadevi 558. 

Arindigai 163, 428. 

Aria Jay a Parakesari, son of 
Parantaka I 153 m ; his mother 
a Kerala princess 162, 163, 
168, 169 and m, 172,174, 177, 
180 ; reign 183-5, 368n, 371m, 
375n, 408n, 448, 451 m. 
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Aririjigai Adittan, Yalavan- 
tamakkai-yumaiyalamt 420. 

Arinjigai-catm. 368, 442, 560. 

Ariajigai-isvara built by Raja- 
raja as Arrdr-tunjina-devark- 
ku-pallippadai 226, 448, 523. 

Arinjigai-keni 390. 

Ariajigai-mM«wadigaI 539. 

Arinjigaip - pirattiyar, daughter 
of prince Arikulakesari and 
wife of a Bana king 184, 376, 
437 ; alias Banapperundevi 
440, 494, 495. 

Arihjigaip-pirattiyar, daugh ter 
of Iladat’ayar 440. 

Arinjigaivarman, who died at 
Arrur 169,451. See Arinjaya. 

Arinjigai-vinnagar 368. 

Arisil, battle of 133. 

Ari^tanemi-pidaran 438. 

Arivu$ai Nambi 56. 

AriyaJckuttu 454, 485. 

Ariya(va)mmai 566, 567, 579, 
585. 

Ariyam-poduviyar 408. 

Ariyur 515. 

Arjuna 196, 340. 

Arkalgud taluq 280. 

Arkatos, of Ptolemy 31 and ft, 32. 

Arkkavjn (Kilan) 382, 393, 552. 

Arkkad(u), of Nctrrinai 31 
and n. 

Arkonam 159. 

Arpagasekhara-mangalam 540. 

Arpakkam (Ch.) 502, 565. 

Arrukkdl-amahji 564. 

Arrukkulai 503. 

Arruppadai 92. 

Arrur, death of Arifijaya at 169, 
184, 451 and n . 

Ajnrur-kux’ram 403 , 

Arrur-sendamangalam 510. 

Arrur-tunjina - deva i.e ., Arin- 
jaya 169 ; Arrur-tunjina-de- 
varkku-pallippacjai 448, 523. 


Arruttali-mahadeva, Sri 427. 

Arm, form of marriage 76. 

Arthasastras 78, 272. 

Arugan 117 ft. 

Arugiirttaccan Narayanan Yai* 
kundan 395, 

Arumbaka, plates of Badapa 
215, 216. 

Arumoli alias Uttama-sola-brah- 
ma-marayar 558. 

Arumoli-deva-catm. 504, 

Arumoli-deva Isvaram at Palai- 
ya,vu 571. 

Arumoli-deva-seri at Mannar- 
kdyil 225n, 610. 

Arumoli-deva-vala-nadu 612. 

Arumoli-devan, a feeding house 
509 ; a hall at Tiruvallam 
538 ; marakkal 550; a mea¬ 
sure 584. 

Arumoli-devan Bhogi Bhattan 
Gandaraditti 539, 

Arumoli-devap-per undent 493. 

Arumoli-deva-terinja - kaikkdiar 
387. 

Arumoli-deviyar, queen of Raja- 
raja I 544. 

Arumoli-kuttan alias Lokama- 
rayan 560. 

Arumoli-natigai, queen of Par- 
thivendra ?, 457. 

Arumoli-nangai, queen of Yira- 
rajendra 336. 

Ayunoioli-nangai, wife of Arai- 
yan Porcoman 572. 

Arumoli - nangaiyar Piranar, 
daughter of Rajendra I 282, 
556. 

Arumoli - varma(n), Rajakesari 
192, 198, 224. See Rajaraja I. 

Arundkati 94. 

Arungunram 384ft. 

Arunidi-Kaliyan 426. 
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Arunilimalaip-piratti, Sembark- 
kottattu Pattina-nattap-palam- 
pattinattu - irukkum - vellatti 
399. 

Aruran Ambalattadigal 401n. 

Araranar, Pillai Nambi 490, 
560. 

Aruran Kamban alias Tiruk- 
kavrali-piccan 480. 

Aniran Ponnambalattadigal, 
queen of Uttarna Cola 474. 

Aruran Udayadivakaran Aru- 
moli-mnvenda-vejan of Arai- 
sur 500. 

Arur-devanar 401. 

Aruvalar 42. 

Arnvanad(n), the lower valley 
of the Pennar 42, 366. 

Arya-desa 567, 579. 

Aryan culture 73, 75, 109. 

Aryavarta 141. 

Asela 33. 

AsoJca : D. R. Bhandarkar 26n, 
32n. 

Asoka, and the Colas 26, 27. 

Asokan Inscriptions : ed. 

Hultzsch 26 and n, 28 and n. 

Asura, form of marriage 75. 

Asuri Aditta-pidaran Krama- 
vittan 453. 

Asvamedha, performed by Raja- 
dhiraja I, 312 and n. 

Atakur, inscription 157, 159, 
mn, 443 n. 

Atiraiyanar, a sangam poet 27 m. 

Atjeh, Great (Lamoeri — Ila- 
muridesam) 624. 

Attaman Ayyajan alias Kandatol 
Gandappayyan 471. 

Attan Atti, Cera prince 43. 

Attimallan(r) alias Kannara- 
deva ■ prithiv! * gangaraiyar 
154m, 443. 

Attivarana, elephant 270. 


Attuppalliniyamam 534. 

Attvir (Sm.) 28, 403. 

Attfir (Tin.) 510. 

Ahda-Sdlai, hospital 603. 
Augustus 100-102. 

Auvaiyar 22n, 59. 

Aval, sabha 83. 

Avaiyanur, Babha and nadu of 
491, 

Aval, rice-flakes 108. 
Avani-Kandarpapura 376, 484. 
Avani-narayana - catm. alias 
Vembarrur 425, 450, 487. 
Avanti 44, 108. 

Avikkiir alias Jayangonda-sola- 
puram 598. 

Aviyur 536. 

Avur 52, 77, 113 ;-kottam 478. 
Ayirattali alias Nandipuram 
_ 397, 428, 442, 541. 

Ayiravan Enadi 382. 
Ayiravan-marakkdl 581. 
Ayodhya 299, 300. 

Ayodhya Perumal 414. 

Ayyan Marasingan alias Vira- 
sekbara Muvenda-velan 467, 
470, 471. 

Ayyapa, father of Gannarasa 
208, 491. 

B 

Babylon, ancient 288. 

Badami, Citlukyas of 150. 
Badapa 215, 216, 339. 

Baddema Maharaja 217n. 

Badur (NA.) 376, 603. 

Bagali (Bel.) 443. 

Bahur 446, 447, 455, 488, 595. 
Bairakiir 426. 

Balalcora Nolambasetti 519. 
Balagamve, inscription 245. 
Balarama 115. 

Bali, the demon king 110. 
Balmnri (Mys.) 521. 
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Bana(s) 118,142,143,150 and n, 
15In, 152,154, 155,184, 229. 

Banadhiraja, title conferred on 
Prthivipati II by Parantaka I 
150, 151, 415. 

Banap-perundevi alias Arifi- 
jigaip-pirjitti 494. 

Banavase (12000) 160, 236, 

237, 334. 

Bandon 261, 623, 

Banerji, R. I). 25lw, 253, 283- 
288. 

Baniki Bunkara Gavada 530. 
Banmir (Mys.) 527. 

Barhut inscription 37 n. 

Barnett, L. D. 276n, 3l0n. 
Basinikonda (O.) 579. 

Bassien (Kusnmi) 261n. 

Bastar 125n, 250. 

Beginnings (of South Indian 
History ) 27 n. 

Belagattur 669. 

Belatnrn (Mys.) 549, 561, 591. 
Bellary 211, 212, 245, 273, 305, 
342, 

Belvola (300) 160, 306, 311. 
Benares 33. 

Bengal 251. 253, 287. 

Bennevuru (12) 305. 

Besinga, Rsi Sringa 260n. 

Betel leaves 90, 98. 

Bettigo Mt. of Ptolemy 3In. 
Bezwada, battle of 330, 348. 
Bhadra 322. 

Bhaglratha 247. 

Bkandarkar, D.R. (ou Cola — 
Cora, thief) 25n, 26«, 32n, 287. 
Bhdrata-vrtti 595, 598. 
Bbargava 242. 

Bhaskara Ravi Varman Tiru- 
vadi (A.D 978-1036) 201. 
Bhattaraki Mundesvari 543. 
Bhatta-vrtti 446, 453. 
Bhavisyak-kidaippuram 538. 


Bhima ( - Daiva - bhimabasi) 
277. 

Bhima, Coda 217, 218. 527, 
529, 621. 

Bhima IT, Calnkya, Vengi ruler 
153, 183, 432n, 451n, 621. 

Bhogavati-pura-varesvara 250. 

Bhoja, of Bhara 251. 

Bhrasta {=■ piratlcC) ,326n. 

Bhrgukula 242. 

Bhnlofea - Manibka - catm. 540, 
552. 587, 589, 

Bkumi-sundara-Vinnagar Para- 
masvarai 371. 

Bhutamangalarn, the hub of 
Colarattha 121. 

Bhuta Pandya 112. 

Bhuti- V ibramakesari 187. 

Bhuvana - raanikka - visnngrha 
406. 

Bihar 283, 285. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land, 
m Volkenkunde van N.-L 
265n, 622. 

Bilhana 276 m. 305, 310, 329, 
333, 334, 342, 352, 353. 

Bindusara 27, 28. 

Bloch, Jules 29«. 

Boro-Budur 25 n, 620. 

Brahma , marriage 76. 

Brahmadesam IN A.) 278, 379. 
381, 385, 412, 418, 419, 423, 
426, 431, 434, 439, 441, 457, 
461, 464, 465, 488, 497, 502, 
318, 526 m, 535, 541, 563, 565, 
569, 581, 589, 590, 594, 622. 

Brahmadesam (Tin.) 527. 

Brahmadeya(s ) 131 n, 163, 425, 
432, 443, 453, 467, 469, 471, 
472, 473, 481, 487, 489, 491, 
494, 497, 499, 510, 513, 517, 
533, 537, 540, 542, 543, 553. 
582, 595, 608, 609, 610, 619. 
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Brahiaadhirayap-putterl 532. 
Brahmasthana 489. 

Brans, in Perak (** ? Mevilim- 

bangam) 623. 

Brhadisvara - mdhdtmya ( « 
Oolavamsacarita) 21. 

Budaliir 12 In. 

Buddha, relic 239n. 

Budcihadatta 120; on Aceuta 
Kalabba and Kaveripattana 
121,129. 

Buddhaghosa 120. 

Budclhasiha 121. 

Buddhamitra, author of Vlra- 
Soliyam 19, 337, 
Buddhavarma 125. 

Buddhism 23, 114, 116, 129, 
336*7. 

Burma 256, 257; lower B. 261. 
Butuga II 154, 157, 160 and n r 

161, 

Byadarahaili (Mys.) 602. 


C 


0akkarak -kottam 330. 
Cakrako(u)t:a 250, 327n, 328, 
329, 330* 348, 351, 357. See 

Bakkarak-kottam. 

Cakrakotya 250. 
Cakrapani-Nambi 406. 

Caldwell 30rc, 31 and n. 
Calukya(B) 6, 124,125, 130 ; the 
rise of the later Calukyas 209, 
233, 237, 238, 273-8, 279, 
580n. See also Eastern and 
Western Oalukya. 
Calukya~Oo{a line 3, 290. 
0$l%ikya-na,rayana, a surname 
of Saktivarman 218-9. 
Calukya-Vikrama era 335. 
Camara, of the Periplns 30. 
Cambay, plates of GSvinda IV 
286,*287. 


Gampa (Kavirippum-pattinam) 
38. 

Campa, in Further ludia 262n, 
623. 

Camundappai 554. 

Camunda(rajan or ray a) W. 
Calukya general 275, 318, 

319, 320, 32In. 

Candahausikam : Ksemisvara 
283, 284, 286-8. 

Candiraccan 369. 

Candragapta, Maury a 287. 

Candralekai-catm,, Sendalai 374, 
376. 

Candrasekhara-perumal 392. 

Cangalva Bifijavunira-deva 530. 

Cangalvas 204, 280. 

Canganad 280. 

Catural-caturi 579. 

Caturan Muvayiravan Trairajya 
Ghatika-Madhyasthan 465-6. 

Caturfinana(Pandita) 160n, 443, 
444, 568, 571. 

Caturvedi - bhattattanap - peru - 
makkal 470, 473. 

Catus-bcilai 485. 

Cebrolu, inscription 211, 213, 
j, Cedi-mahadeviyar 401. 

Cedupuli-nadu 621. 

Cellar plates 343, 344, 346. 

Oendafctur (NA.) 413. 

Cera 10, 40, 201, 203, 204, 

220, 243, 244, 245, 270, 575. 

Ceramangalam (Tv.) 608, 612. 

Cerobothra, of the Periplus 30. 

Oeviir, battle of 181, 185. See 
Sevur. 

Ceylon 3, 32-35 ; Gajabahu syn¬ 
chronism 68-70, 105, 143; 
unsuccessful invasion by Par¬ 
ti n taka I 147-8, 161, 186; 
Rajaraja I’s naval expedition 
205-6, 220, 231, 233, 234; con¬ 
quest by Raj end ra I 238-40 ; 
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243,260,261,272, 285; C. war 
of Rajadhiraja I 296-303, 
314, 323 ; Ceylon war of Vira- 
rajendra 331-2, 335, 419n, 
436ft, 487, 525, 545, 575. 

Ceylon Coins : Codrington 

186ft, 194 ft, 303n, 596n. 

Ceylon Journal of Science 206ft* 

Ceylon , Short History of : Cod¬ 
rington 186ft, 331 ft* 

4 Ceylon type ’ coins 15, 16. 

Ceyyar 554n. 

Chandella king, Har^a-deva 287. 

Ohannapattana : Bangalore Dt. 
284. 

Chaiyya (- ? Tarnbra - linga 
*»Jaiya) 623. 

Chan Ju-kna 259, 260, 262, 

263, 266ft, 267ft. 

Che-li-f o-che (« Sri V ij aya) 

258, 259. 

Chilka lake 286. 

China trade 102, 103, 232, 258 ; 
Cola missions to China 266-7. 

Chindaka family 250. 

Chinese writings as a source for 
the Colas 21. 

Chaw 259. 

Chryse 104. 

Ohu-lien (>«C51a) 266. 

Cidambaram 127 ; Parantaka I 
covered with gold the Siva 
temple of C. 164, 182, 269ft, 
272 ; Rajamahendra’s frag¬ 
mentary inscription at C. 323, 
336, 355ft, 562, 598, 621. 

Ciddana, Cola-Maharaja 310. 

Cik-kati (Mys.) 580. 

Cippili, a village 214ft. 

Citrakomalam 426. 

Citrak5(n)ta (- Oakrak5tya » 
Sakkarak-kottam) 250. 

Citramegha-tataka 497. 


Claudii, trade in the times of 

101 . 

C6cl(l)a Bhima 217. See Bhima, 

Codrington 186 ft, 194ft, 303ft* 
331ft, 596ft. 

Coedes 255ft, 257-65 passim 
268ft, 623. 

Coja-ganga, tank 253, 281. 

Cola-gangan 316. 

Cola-Keralan 316. 

Colam 24. 

Cola-maharaja 123, 124. 

Cola-maharajadhimja Yikrama- 
ditya Satyadifcya 124. 

Cola-mandalam 30 n. 

Cola-martanda, title of Rajaraja 
I 225. 

Colana-cakra, a title 279, 551. 

Ofija-narayana, a title of Rajaraja 
I 207, 219, 480. 

Colandia , Indian boat 104, 620. 

Cola-Pandya Viceroys 235, 242, 
270, 282, 316, 608-19. 

Cojap.uram (Nagercoil) 609, 612, 
614. 

Colarattha ( « Cola country) 33. 

Colas, sonrces 1-21; division of 
their history 2-3 ; their monu¬ 
ments 14-5 ; coins as sonrces 

15- 6 ; literature as source 

16- 21 ? value of Chinese 
writings on 21; Marco Polo’s 
account 21 ; the country of 
22 ; origin of name 24 ; other 
names for Colas their tiger- 
crest 25 ; their earliest men¬ 
tion is in Asoka’s inscriptions 
26 ; ‘ Cola ’ not mentioned in 
the Periplus 30, 620 ; Ptole¬ 
my on the C5las 30-2; the 
Cola country and Ceylon from 
Pali books 32-5 ; the Colas 
in early Tamil literature 36* 
72; nature of the early Tamil 
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literature 36 ; myths 38-9; 
the chief Cola kings of the 
Sangam age 39-68 ; the Age 
of the Sangam kings 68-72 ; 
Manimekcdai and Dinnaga 
71-2 ; Government and social 
life in the Sangam Age 73- 
117 ; a composite culture 73 ; 
a blend of cultures 75 ; rural 
life 76-7 ; the Polity 78; 
nature of the Monarchy 79- 
81; the hulas and ayams 
81-3; the assembly 83; 
the assembly urban and 
rural 84; taxation 85 ; the 
army 86 ; war 87 ; bards 
and feasts 88-9; literature 90 ; 
minstrels 91; music and dan¬ 
cing 92-3 ; houses and high 
life 93 ; marriage—the life of 
the common folk 94-5 ; des¬ 
cription of Puhar 96-100; 
classical writers on S. India 
100 ; overseas Trade 101-3 ; 
Tamil shipping 103-5 ; silver 
dish of Lampsacus 105'; agri¬ 
culture and industry 106-8 ; 
religion and mythology 109- 
10 ; social customs 111; dis¬ 
posal of the dead, sati 112 ; 
Brahmanism in the Tamil 
country 113-5; influence of 
Buddhism 116-7; from the 
Sangam Age to Vijayalaya 
118-29 ; Cola dispersion 119 ; 
the Ka\abhras 119-20; Telu- 
gu Colas 122-5 ; the C5la3 in 
the Tamil land 125-9 ; dyna¬ 
stic myths of 140-1 ; Cola 
expansion under the successor 
of Vijayalaya 142-3; their 
subordination to the Kastra- 
kitas 183; revival of Cola 
power after the Rastrakuta 
invasion 184-9 ; the reign of 


Rajarajal a great epoch 198-9 ; 
Cola temples in Ceylon 206 5 
hostility between the Western 
Calukyas and the Colas and 
the attempt to account for it 
209 and n ; the Cola navy 
220; Cola administration under 
Rajaraja I 223-4; extent and 
organisation of the empire 
under Rajendra I 231; mild¬ 
ness of Co} a imperialism 271; 
the most splendid period of the 
history of the Colas of the 
Vijayalaya line 277 ; Bud¬ 
dhism in the Cdla kingdom 
336-7 ; relations with Eastern 
Calukyas 339-46; acc. of 
Kulottunga I, the first of the 
Coja-G&lukyas 356-8. 

Cojasikhamani, queen 432. 

Gdlavamsa-caritram 1, 21. 

Cola-vdridhi , a tank 415, 

Cola-vidyadhara - catm. alias 
Kottur 590. 

Colcki 29. 

Cblendra, title of Madkurantaka, 
son of Virarajendra 324. 

Colendrasimha, title of Raja¬ 
raja I 225. 

Colendrasimha Seri in Mannar- 
koyil 610. 

Colendrasinga-isvarain 609. 

Coleroon, Kollidam 22 ; Koleriin 
288. 

Colesvara, Arihjigai IS vara at 
Melpadi 226. 

Colombo Museum 240. 

Commerce between the Homa?i 
Empire and India : War¬ 
ming ton lOln. 

Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages : Cald¬ 
well 30n, 31n. 

Oonjeevaram 11 n. 
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Coorg 203, 204, 280. 

Cora, Cola 24. 

Cora(e)ya-deva’s war 278, 569. 
Corayya Nolambadhiraja 209. 
Corporate Life in Ancient 
India : R. C. Majumdar 83 n. 
Cou-ku-fei 267. 

Crawley 115n. 

Cudamani Yihara, built at Nega- 
patam by tlie Sailendra king 
224, 266, 267. 

Cuddapak 3, 122, 124. 
Culainani-varma-deva, Sri 258. 
Cu-li-ya, of Yuan Chwang 122. 
Cunningham 30 and n, 31n, 122, 

D 

Dadapuram (SA.) 450, 506, 510, 
515, 535. 

Daivabhirnakasi 274, 277. 

Dagan 261n. 

Daiva , form of marriage 76. 
Daligapadi 208. See Tadigai- 
pa(J.i. 

Daligavacji 491. 

Damal, a poet of 45. 
Damar-kottain 440 ; D.-nadu 
589. 

Dami!a(s) 33 and n, 34,186, 240, 
297,298. 

Damirica 30, 103. 
Damodarabkattan 533. 
Diknodarac-ceri 459. 

Damon and Pythias 56. 

Dana 6. 

Diinarnava, E. Calukya 215-6, 
527.' 

Danatongat teri n j a-kai tkolar 395. 
Dandabliukti 251, 283, 285. 
Dimdakkanam 491. 

Dantlam 468. 

Dandandtha, commandant 200. 
DandanCcyaka 558, 560. 


Danda.ua yakam Narakkan Kr§- 
nan Raman 279, 555, 556, 
561, 568. 

Danclangiirram 487. 
Danmaponnar alias Trailokya 
Madeviyar, queen of Peruman- 
adigal, 463, 464. 

Danti 578 n. 

Dantisakti Vitanki alias Loka- 
Mahadevi, queen of Rajaraja I 
225, 507, 514, 515, 533, 537, 
561. 

Dantivarma-ruangalam 384, 385, 
389, 393, 400, 436, 483. 
Dappula IV 146. 

Darasuram (Tj.) dvarapalaka 
27,5-6, 479, 584-5. 

Darsana(n)koppu (Tv.) record 
200n, 2U2«, 483, 486. 
Dasabanda, a tax 601. 
Daeapanman 308. 

Dekabbe, sati of 591. 

Deeantari Tiruppullani-dasa 498. 

| Desi, music 93, 396. 
Desivinayagam Pillai, S. 200 m. 

Devaddna 136, 406, 416, 419, 
425, 438, 455, 46.1, 468-9, 
471-2, 483, 487, 491, 494, 496, 
499, 503, 505, 509-10, 522-3, 
536, 542, 548, 553, 557, 559- 
61, 564, 569, 575-6, 578, 
685, 589, 593, 596, 601, 607. 
Devakamnis 531, 555, 567, 568, 
592, 594, 609. 

Devales 240. 

Devanapalli 500, 549. 

Devanatha, W. Calukya general 
327. 

Devan Kesari alias Kunjara- 
malla Pallavaraiyan 425. 
Devan-pattagaJ. Paudaram 592, 
596. 

Devan Peyyamai 546. 
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Devan-Purambiyiil Adal-vitan- 
ka-manikkam 561. 

Devaradiydr 8, 564, 579, 605* 

Deo dr am 9, 70, 196n, 223, 373ft, 
400ft, 452ft. 

Devannagal Nakkan Periya 
Arangapiran 496. 

D6var~vetti~kudi 515. 

Dev ay an Pulalakkan alias 
Avani Sikhamani 453. 

Devendra, title of Farantaka I 
417. 

Dev.i~Ammanar 498. 

Dhanmdsana 417, 468. 

Dhanma - variyap - perumakka| 
501. 

Dhanahjaya - varman 123, 124. 

Dhara, Bhflja of 251. 

Dliaranendra, the serpent king 
26. * 

Dharavarsa, king of Cakrakuta 
325, 348, 349ft. 

Dharmakirti 72ft. 

Dharmak - kaHa\ai-edai 463 ; 
- tu{ai-nirai 466, 492, 516. 

Dharma-nagari, L:igor, 624. 

Dharmapala 117n. 

Dharmapala of Dandabhukti 
248, 249, 251, 252, 288, 286. 

Dharmapala of the Pala 
Dynasty 287. 

Dharmapuri (Tagadur) 127ft. 

Dharma-raja Sri, prince of 
Tambralinga 623. 

Dharmasdstra(s) 6, 109. 

Dharma-setti alias Badalyan - 
gavaiyan 407. 

Dhannasubras 75. 

Dharmavarma 128, 

Dhruva, A. B., ed. Nydyapra - 
vesa 4n, 7In, 72ft. 

Digvijaya 200, 241, 253, 267, 
268, 329, 351, 352. 


Diluting, in Perak (» ? Mevilim- 
bangam) 623. 

Dihnaga, author of Nydyapra ~ 
vesa 33ft, 71 and ft, 72. 

Dlrghasi, inscription of Vana- 
pati 345. 

Divdkaram 78ft, 82. 

Divakaran Vasudevan 512, 

Divya-suri - carita 19, 128, 

3a4, 355ft. 

Djambi (Maiaiyur) 623. 

Doddasivara (Mys.) 445. 

Domitiaa 29, 102. 

JUonur (Bijapur Diet.) 21U. 

Drak^arama 306, 350ft. 

Dravidas, the live 24b. 

Dravidiaju(s), the pro - Aryan 
population of India 24 n, 
2t>ft, 73; pre - Aryan Tamil 
cult are 75. 

Dr stdnla 72. 

DuDreud, J.-14, 135ft. 

Duiu country 299. 

Durai Arasan 214, See Mum- 
mudi Vaitunibu Maharajan. 

Durga-bhattiiraki 459. 

Dutch, the 271. 

Dutch in Malabar , The : Gal- 
letti 225ft. 

Dujlliagamani 34. 

Duvedimangalam 366, 429. 

Dvurapalaka at Darasuram 275 
and ft, 276. 

Dvarapuri-deva 371. 

E 

Eastern Archipelago 232. 

Eastern Calukya copper plates 2, 
14, 118, 211, 212 214, 215, 
219, 291. 

Eastern Ganga inscriptions 14. 

East Indies, trade with 232. 

Ededore (2000) 236, 246. 
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Edirttavar-kalan, a title of Arai- 
yan Rajarajan 279, 551. 

Egypt 101, 102, 105. 

Ekamranatha temple at Coiijee- 
varam 11 m. 

Ekanayakan-tiruvasal 534. 

Elaburige (Mys.) 545. 

Elahcola Mahadevi 124. 

Elara 33 and n, 34 and n, 35, 
* 70. 

Eli-malai, rat-hill 271. 

Elinnlai 601. 

Eliuur 474. 

Elisee Re cl us : Universal Geo¬ 
graphy 622. 

Elliot, Sir Walter 15, 16 m, 
194 and n. 

Elukarait-tiruvayppadi-m4 u 417. 

Elunumiva-catm. alias Fattalam 
"465. 

Elvanasdr (SA.) 481, 604. 

Emanallur 364. 

Emapperdr (SA.) 433, 506, 518, 
554. 

Embaiji (NA.) 539. 

Enddi{s) 86, 89. 

Enanallurk - kaijagamana - udai- 
yar-pa(lai 546. 

Enicceri 61. 

Ennayiram (SA.) 563, 569, 576. 

Enperdyam 81, 82. 

Er* 572. 

Eragaram (Tj.) 585. 

Eranandi alias Naratonga-pal- 
lavaraiyan 390. 

Erccoru 371, 503, 510 \-kurra- 
riSi 564. 

Ereya Gavunija 569. 

Eri-dyam 544, 566. 

Eri-ivu 550. 

Erikkd(}i 564. 

Erippafti 383, 421, 423. 

Eri-udriyam 403, 416, 423, 
-perumakkal 406, 441, 501. 


Erode (Coi.) 417. 

Erumur (SA.) 398, 424, 425, 
510, 555, 588. 

Ettiyakuricci 428. 

Europe and China : Hudson 

102 m, 

Eyarkon-Kalikkaman 127. 

Eyir-kottam 370, 431. 

Eyiy-pattiuam 582. 

F 

Eergusson 606m. 

Ferrand 259n, 264 m, 265m, 622. 

Fleet 21, 160m, 209m, 237m, 
246m, 273m, 276m, 277 and «, 
282m, 295, 306m, 307m, 308n, 
310 m, 322m, 341, 342, 346, 
347, 351, 353 and n, 535 n. 

Fo-che 258. 

Forgotten Empire : R. Sewell 
170m. 

Foulkes 17m. 

G 

Gadaval plates 126. 

Gajabahu I, synchronism 4, 
68, 69, 71. 

Galletti 225n. 

Gdmun$a(u) 521, 545, 565. 

Ganapati, image 403. 

Gapapperumakkai 370, 426, 
457, 464; ganavariyappern- 
makkal 466; ganattar 492, 
518. 

Ganavadi Idunaban {alias Tan- 
nai - munivar - pendirganda 
Yisaiyaraiyan) 567. 

Gandamartanda 37 In. 

Garujan Madhurantaka - devar 
407, 472. See Dttama C51a. 

Gandan Satrubhayankaranar 
470. 
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Gandan Sundara-SSlan, Adigal 
Pahivettaraiyar 470. 

Gandappayya' 274. 

Gandaraditta - catm. 555, 564, 
573, 579, 581. 

Ganclaradittac-ceri (Tirumala- 
vadi) 579. 

Gandaradittan, hall 510. 

Gandaradittan, Madhuratttakan, 
an official of Rajaraja I 183n; 
probably the son of Madhu- 
rant-aka Uttama Cola 193, 
197, 227, 398, 477, 486. 

Gandaradittap-pereri 539. 

Gandaradittat-teriilja - kaikkolar, 
Udaiyar 468, 571. 

Gandaraditya (deva). Rajakesari, 
son of Parantaka I 163, 164n, 
167; alias Mixmmudi Cola 
168, 170tf, 171, 172 and n, 
173,174,175. 1177, 180 ; 
his rule 182-3, 184, 185, 

187n, 189. 193n, 226, 365n, 
367 n, 368, 370n, 375n, 378n, 
388, 391 n, 402, 408n, 413n, 
422, 432 and n, 448, 449 n, 
467, 474, 480, 481. 

Gandaradityarasa, lord of 
Mahismatipura 305. 

Gandaraditya-vinnagar 581. 

Gandbaran, art 105. 

Qdndharva , form of marriage 
75. 

Ganga(s) 118,136,142,143,152, 
154 ; conquered by Rajaraja 
207-9, 210, 211, 326. 

Ganga-ciilamani, title 390 and n. 

Oangai-konda - Cola, title of 
Rajendra J 281, 351 

Ganc/ni-konda Cola : Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar 212n, 237n, 
247 n, 249n, 251 n, 265n, 
268n,283. 


Gangai-konda-Cola-miladtridaiyar 

279, 554. 

Gangai - konda - Colapnram 24, 
162n ; a 19th century descrip¬ 
tion of 288-9, 558, 602. See 
Gangaikonda Solapiiram. 

Gangai-kondan alias Dttama 
Solamarayan 566. 

Gangaikondan (Tin.) 516, 613. 

Gangaikondan - £alai at Tiru- 
malavadi 564. 

Gangaikonda-sola, Cola - Pandya 
viceroy 324. 

Gangaikonda-sola*catin. 581 * 

Gangaikon da-sola -1 svaram 561. 

Gangai-lronda - Colapnram 170 ; 
not Mudigonda - Solapnram 
281, 312, 326, 336, 570, 576, 
583, 591, 594, 595, 601, 602, 
603. 607. See Gangaikonda- 
Colapuram. 

Gangai-konda-s61apnram(*Kanya- 
knmari) 589, 618. 

Gangaimanagar 601. 

Gangaiyar 600. 

Gangakundapnram 288-9, 338, 
352, 353. See Gangai-konda- 
colapuram, 

Ganga-madevi, qneen of Kan- 
nara-deva-prtigangaraiyar 444. 

Gauera-madeviyar, wife of Vlra- 
sola-Ilangovelar 389. 

Ganga-mandala 204, 212, 227. 

Gangamattandar alias Sembi- 
yan Prthivi-gangaraiyar 384. 

Gangan Ambalavan Gandara¬ 
ditta - sola Vilupparaiyan 

208 n, 373 

Gangapadi, conquered by Raja- 
raja I 207, 211, 318,320, 321, 
494; alias Mudikonda-cola- 
mandala, 551. 
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Ganga-pallapurain 542. 

Ganga-perumanadi 311. 

Gangapuri 281 and ft 309, 315, 
322, 330. 336. See Ganga- 
kundapuram. 

Qangaraiyan.,.Oanga - culamani, 
Sri 454. 

Gangaraja alias Ganga-cnla- 
mani and Mummadi Solaceem- 
biyan Sri-gangaraiyar 390* 

Gangarasayira 207. 

Gang asiirap-perumbal li 382. 

Gangavara (Mys.) 576, 580, 

Gangayati (di) 336, 521. 

Gangayu (^Wurawari Lang- 
k&suka) 623. 

Ganges, the 26, 99, 104, 234 ; 
G. expedition of Rajendra 
I 247-54, 26.9ft 283, 284. 
285, 291. 

Garmarasa Nolamba 208, 491. 

Gauda 251 ft 

Gaurlsa 67. 

Gautama 75n, 110. 

Gautamiputra 125 n, 

Ga war wad 310/a. 

Geiger : ed. Mahdvamsd 33n, 
34ft 147n, 148n, 186 ft 238, 
239n, 260 n. 

Gerini Col. 24 and ft 25ft 224n, 
257n, 259ft 260n, 262, 265ft 
266ft 623. 

Gidangil (SA) 606. 

Ghanasambandar 9, 67. See 

Tirugiianasambandar. 

Godavari, the 247, 248, 249, 330. 

Gomuktlsvara, temple 423-4. 

Gopinatha Rao, T.A. 135ft 156ft 
162n, 163n, 169n, l70n, 195ft 
200n, 221ft 228n, 281ft 375ft 
409n, 494n, 509 ft 526ft 577, 

618ft 


Gosdlai 441. 

Govinda IV, the Cambay plates 
of 286, 287. 

Govinda Rhatta 404. 

Govindacandra, of Vangaja 24.9, 
251, 252, 286. 

Govinda Kataka Sarvakratuya- 
jiyar 528. 

Govindapadi-alvar, a tiruppadi- 
yam in praise of 487. 

Govindaputtfir (Tri.) 196, 469, 
471, 476, 481. 

Govinda Racamma 528. 

Govindaraja, image 355ft 

Govindasami S.K. 199n. 

Govindavadi (Oh.) 549. 

Govinda Vallavaraiyar 163, 429. 
See Viramadevi. 

Grahi ( » Kia-lo-hi) 260. 

Gramakantakas 370. 

Grama-haryam 455, 502. 

Gramam (SA.) inscription of 
Parantaka I I3n, 155, 163, 
421, 427, 428, 440, 441, 446, 
598. 

Gudimallam (NA.) 368, 

Gudur 214, 621. 

Gunakirtibhatarar 379, 

Gunamudita 123 

Gunasagara 68 n. 

Gunasekharan 529. 

Gunavan Suratongi 419. 

Gunavlra-rnamuni 507. 

Gupta . Inscriptions : Fleet 

282n. 

Guptas 27ft 

Gurjara king 275. 

Gurjara kingdom 283. 

Gur jara-Pratihara empire 283- 
288. 

Guru - p arampard ( i)-pr a bha va 
19, 66ft 128, 129, 170 and ft 
355n. 
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Guttaka 85ft. 

Guttas, of Guttal 119. 

Gutti 333. 

II 

Haclagalli 305. 

Haidar All 28. 

Hangal 279, 567ft. 

Harkatu, of I bn Batuta 3 I n. 

Harsa-deva, Chanclella king 287. 

Hasin, Mayirudingam 623. 

Hastimalla, Ganga king 143, 
151, 415. 

Havirbali 509, 529, 593. 

Hebbani (Mys.) 497. 

Hemagarbhas , performed by 
Parantaka I 163. 

Hemavati, princes of Cola des¬ 
cent in 119, 324. 

Himalayas, the; Karikala’s 
expedition to 44, 55, 57, 96, 
114. 

Hindoo - Javaansche Geschie - 
denis ; Krom 262ft, 620, 

Hipparchus 102, 

Hiralal 251ft. 

Hiranyagarbha , 225 and ft, 533. 

Hirth 259n, 266 ft. 

Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India : R. Sewell 
245ft. 

History of British Civilisation: 
Wingfield Stratford 74n. 

History of Rajahmiindry ; 
B. V. Krishna Rao 219ft. 

History of Sanskrit literature : 
Macdonell 283. 

History of the Tamils : P» T, 
S, Aiyangar. See Tamils. 

Hobson-Jobson : Yale and Bur¬ 
nell Bin, 25fift. 

Hongaimr (Mys.) 530. 

Hoogly 280, 


Hornell 620. 

HosahaUi (Mys.) 598. 

Hottfir, inscription 236, 238, 

535 ft. 

Howrah 286. 

Hoysala (s) 7, 9, 14, 204. 

Hudson 102ft. 

Hultzsch 1, 4, 7, 16ft, 64ft, 68, 
126ft, 131, 148ft, 150ft, 154ft, 
156, 227ft, 234ft, 239ft, 241n, 
245ft, 248ft, 249ft, 254w, 255ft, 
256-7, 270ft, 274ft, 296n, 

297ft, 300n, 801ft, 302ft, 304ft, 
305ft, 307ft, 309ft, 311ft, 315n, 
317ft, 818ft, 319ft, 323ft, 825n, 
326ft, 327ft, 330ft, 331n, 348n, 
34.9ft, 350ft, 355, 375n, 383n, 
406ft, 409ft, 432ft, 436n, 438ft, 
443, 447ft, 44.9ft, 482n, 523ft, 
525, 566ft, 622. 

Human History : Elliot Smith 
25ft. 

Huzur Treasury plates of Tiru- 
valla 162ft. 

Hyderabad state 236, 249ft. 

I 

Ibn Batuta, on Arcot 31ft. 

Idaikkadu 399, 

Idai-nadu 521. 

Idaiyaru 395, 544. 

Idangali-nayanar 127n, 150ft, 

* 020 .' 

Idavai 134. 

Iditurai - naqlu, conquered by 
Rajendra I 236. 

Igalmarai-mangalam 4134 

Iganaiyfir 564, 566. 

Ikkiidi 369, 

Iiaceikudi alias Vikramasinga 
catm. 513. 

Iladaigal-magalar Nangai Kula- 
manikkattar, queen of Vana- 
kovaraiyar 393. 


81 
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Iliitjaipperaraiyan alias Sola- 
sikhamam Pallavaraiyan 4.53. 
Iladaraya, Lata chiefs in N. Ar- 
cot district 228, 438 and n 
4.84, 528n. 

I laiyamani-nangai alias Pallava- 
' rasar - deviyar Sinnavaiyar 
554. 

Ilaiya-padai-irnmudi - sola-vlnir 

" 512. 

Ilaiyaval-per.ra-kaikkdlar 467. 
Ilakkarungdsu 474. 

Ilalckasu 364, 370, 377, 394, 
” 400, 450-1, 471, 481. 

Ilarn (« Ceylon) 183,205, 296-7, 
”485, 495, 501, 503-4. See Ila- 
mandalam, Ilangai, Lanka. 
Ilamakkal Kartigaik - kanattar 
’ 382. 

llamandalam (Ceylon) conquer¬ 
ed by Uajaraja I 205; by 
Rajendra-Cola I 238, 297, 528, 
540-2. See ilarn, Ilangai, 
Lanka. 

llamuridesam 255, 263, C24. 
ilanattu Malavaraiyan Senni- 
kandan 486. 

Ilandattan, a minstrel 49. 

Ilangai (Ceylon) conquered by 
Rajadhiraja I 572, 581. 
Ilangarikudi 513, 589. 
Uangasoka(in), Laukasoka 255, 
260, 262, 623. 

Ilangok-kudi 547. 

Ilangon Picci, mutta-deviyar of 
Rajaraja I in his 27th year 
226, 519. 

Ilanjetcenni, father of Karikala 
' 39, 46. 

IJahjetcenni, Neydalanganal, 
Seruppaliyerinda, Cola princes 
60 . 

Ilanke§vara-kula - kala-terihga- 
tirumanjanattar-velam 562. 


Ilavandigaip-palli, where Nalan- 
gilji died 48. 

lla-vi\akku 426,484. 

Immadi-sSla Mtrverida-velan 491. 

Immadi Sola Pallavaraiyan 437. 

Incal Karaiiji 322 n. 

Inda}a-deva, of Talaigrama 279- 
80, 567. 

Indala-devi, wife of Vallavarai- 
yar, 278, 535, 541 n. 

India and Indo - China : ed. 
A. H. Keane 622. 

Indische Drama, Das : Sten 
Konow 288. 

Indra, the festival of 111, 116. 

Indra III, Rastrakdta king, 
286-7. 

Indraratha 247-8, 250. 

Indravati, river 250. 

Ingallur-nadu 228, 505. 

Inga-nadu 452. 

Inguturaiydk-kali, a weighing 
scale 477. 

Innambur (Tj.) 368 ;-n;idu 537. 

Intercourse between India and 
the Western World : Kawlin- 
son mn. 

Irai 371, 486, 496, 503, 567, 
* 573, 608. 

Irai-dravyam 444, 576. 

Irai-kaval 476, 492, 543, 593. 

Irai-ledveil-(dravyarn) 434. 

indy an Accau, Manradi 608. 

lraiyanseri 402. 

Iraiyandr Ka\aviyal 75. 

Iraiyili 372, 374-5, i.-bhdralap- 
pangu 376 ; i.-olai 395, 405, 
407, 450, 459, i.-arcanabhoga 
460-1, 474-5; i. palliccan- 
dam 484, 488, 498; i.-deva- 
ddna 536, 548, 559-60, 593-4, 
596, 602-3. 
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Iramakudam, Riimaghata 270-1. 

Irana-singa-virai 1 - pal lik- kattil- 
mandapam at, Takkolam 463. 

Irattan 327 n, 333. 

Irattapadi 326, 548-53, 581. See 
Rattapadi. 

IraUapadi prasastis of Rajeu- 
dra 11 314, 587, 589, 591, 593, 
595-6. 

Irattapadi - fcoraja - Sola - puram 
alias Takkolam 584 ; manda- 
lam 607. 

Irattaraja-kula-kalan, a title of 

Virarajendra 318. 

Iravi Nlli, daughter of Vijaya- 
riiga, Cera king 163n, 427. 

irayirand&vi-Hmmanar 397. 

Irayiravan Pallavaraiyan alias 
Mnmmudi Sola-posau(r) of 
Araisur, an officer of Perun- 
danam rank of Rajaraja I 
229, 492-4, 508-9, 512 ; called 
Uttaina - sola Pallavaraiyan 
under Rajendra 1 537, 542. 

Ireccayan 319. 

Irodu 398, 417. 

Irugaiyan 317-9. 

Irugannan 456. 

Irumacji - suj.a - muvenda - velar 
578, 591. ’ 

Iriunadi-Solan, a title 316. 

irumadisolap-pallavaraiyan alias 
Namban Aiyaradigal 430. 

Irumbulai 376, 

lyumukkaraiyar 429. 

Irungolakkon alias Pugalvip- 
piragandaa Avanivallan 452. 

Irungolakula-pradipa 450. 

Irpngolan Kunavan Aparajitan 
425. 

Irungola-Prithipati Amani-mal- 
lar 483. 

Iruugonar Haranan Piritipa- 
tiyar 407. 


Isanamangalam 382, 387, 413. 

isiina Siva alias Nakkadi-bhat- 
tan 444. 

Isana Siva Pandita 561. 

lavaraklcarani Varna - devan 

Tiruvenkadan 383. 

I-tsing 224,264. 

J 

Jacobi 550 n, 

Jagadalpur 250. 

Jagadekamalla U dayadity a 
Nolamba Pallava Perumiuiadi, 
a vassal of JayasimUa II 273. 

Jagatipala 299, 300, 301 and n. 

Jainism 114, 117. 

Jaiya, 260, 263»; Buddhist in¬ 
scription from 623. 

Jajnagar ( « Yayatinagar ■» 
Biuka) 25ln. 

Jalamayam Jayastambham 
253. 

Jalasayana, temple 365. 

Jambai (SA.) 229, 422, 446, 
511, 516, 521, 563, 587, 603. 

Jambudipa 144, 186. 

Jambukesvara, temple 11 n, 

67-8. 

Jananatha, title of Rajaraja I 
225 ;-ccei'i 225 n. 

Jananatha, Western Cajukya 
general 330. 

Janauatha-catm. alias JSlrpatun- 
ga-Sentangi-catm. «>49, o53. 

Janauaiha-catm. alias Temir or 
Perundenur 500. 

Jananatha - mangalam, the old 
name of Polonnaruva after the 
title of Rajaraja 1206, 606. 

Jananathan-emberuman Sembi- 
yar Kon 621. 

Jananathapura, Mayilangai 551. 

Jananathapuram («* Nagaram 
Mamallapuram) 556, 595. 
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Jananatha - terinja - parivara, 
Rajaraja 520. 

Jananathat - terinja - valaDgai- 
velaikkarar 508, 536. 

Janmabhumi 405. 

Jata Coda, legendary founder of 
the Telugu Codas 217 and n ; 
wrongly identified with Jata¬ 
varman Sundara Pandya 
219 n ; J. Cola 280. 

Jataka(s) 33, 64. 

Jatavarman Snndara - Cola- 
Pamjya(n) 243-4, 316 ; one of 
Rajendra I’s sons 562, 608-14, 
617. 

Jatavarman Udaiyar Sri Cola 
Pandya-deva 615-6. 

Jatavarman Udaiyar Vira Cola- 
Pandya 619. 

Jatilavarman, Pandya king 

195n. 

Java, Sho-po of the Chinese 267. 

Jayabhimatali, at Tanjavur 422. 

Jayakesi I, Kadamba king of 
Goa 334. 

Jayameru-srikarana - mangalam 
alias Mandiram 482. 

Jayamnri - najalvan, Senapati, 
a feudatory of Rajeudra II 
323, 594, 597. 

Jayangondar, kavic - cakravarti 

19, 20^ 350-1, 357. 

Jayangonda-soja 580. 

Jayangonda - sola - Brahmadhi- 
raja, Senapati 589, 602. 

Jayangonda sola-catm. 543. 

Jayaugonda-sola-catm. Vijaya- 
narayaiiam 609. 

J ay angoncja-sola-mandalam 394, 
517, 540, 579, 581,583,589- 
90. 


Jayangonda-solan. a name of 
Rajaraja I. 224 j a tan/nlr- 
pandal of the name at Kanyii- 
kumari 221, 526 ; a service so 
named 518 ; gold papain 526. 

Jayangonda - sola-nailur 5? 8 ; 
alias Men-Marudtir 619. 

Jayangonda-solapuram 546, 569, 
590, 598. 

Jayangonja-sola Vanakovaraiyar 
Senapati 581. 

Jayangonda - sola-vittnagar-alvar 
at Malurpatna 522-3. 

Jayangouda-sojievara 546. 

Jayasimha II W. Calukya suc¬ 
ceeded Vikramaditya V 244 ; 
war with Rajendra I 245-6, 
273. 

Jayasimha, the brother of the 
Calukya, killed at Koppam 
308. 

Jayasimha, younger brother of 
Vikramaditya VI 333-4, GOOrc. 

Jayasinga-kula-kala 551; perun- 
deru 600. 

Jayasinga - kula - kala - vijnppa- 
raiyan 600. 

Jebayya 519. 

J estaikoyilin-kilaittal i-mahadeva 
410. 

Ji-lo-ting of Chau Ju-kna, ( Yi- 
rutfingam — Mayirutjingam) 
260. 

Jinagirippalli 436. 

Jinalayas, erected by Gangaperu- 
manadi and destroyed by 
the Cola king 311. 

Jivita(rri) 374, 515, 580. 

Jodi-Dalasigere (Mys.) 530. 

Jodi-Kempanapura (Mys.) 480. 

Jorampun (=»Zora or Jora) 31n. 

Journal of the Telugu Academy 
215 n. 
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Julii 101, 

Jumna 286. 

Jus connubii , of the fc rich Vella- 
las with royal families 107. 

Jvala, Skt. form of Salai 200n. 

Jyestha 459 ;-aiyar 563. 

K 

Kaccippedu (Kahci) 195 ft, 402, 
435, 506. 

Kawip&ttu«a(iilckal, a standard 
weight 392. 

Kacciyurn - Tanjaiyum - korida, 
title of Kr$na III 158, 159n, 
161, 443-5, 447n. 

Kadaisiyar 106. 

Ka4aiyl4u 593. 

Kadaladaiyddilangai - konfja- 
tiola-vatancitfu 332n. 

Ka^lalangudi, Videividugu-catm, 
480, 533, 544, 557. 

Kadalur (8A.) 463. 

Ka$amba(s) 121/^, 237. 

Kadamba-kula 160/t. 

Kadamba-madevi 138, 139n, 

412. 

Kadambarkoyil (Oh.) 604. 

Kadan Mayiadan 493. 

Kadan Pudi 424. 

Kadan Singam 474. 

Kadanur 407. 

Kadaram LOOn ; Eastern limit of 
Kajendra Ps conquests 234; 
the Kadaram. campaign of 
Rajendra I 254-268 ; identified 
by Kanakasabhai with Sri- 
khettara, ancient Prome 
261 n ; conquest by YJrarajen- 
dra 332-3, 348n, 623-4. 

Kadarpar-palli 504, 

Kadavas 326, 

Kaqligdi-JcdlattuJc-Jcdl , a measur¬ 
ing rod 452, 465, 523. 


Kadiyaliir Rudrangannanar 90. 

Kadiyanna (Eaduvetfci) 497. 

Kadugodi (Mys.) 568. 

Kaduinbidugu 405. 

Kaduin bidu gu-mey-kappu 404. 

Kadungon, line of tho Pand- 
yas 118. 

Kadupattigal, a Cola queen 137, 

Kadupattigal Tamarmetti y ar 

383, 386/ 

Kaduvetti, a throne in Gangai- 
konda-solapuratn 589, 

Kaikki\ai, unilateral love 75-6, 

Kaikkola Baladevau Vayiri, kill¬ 
ed in a duel 483. 

Kaikkola-Perumbadai 388. 

Kaikkolan Kar^ali - pattalagan 
498. 

Kaivara-nadu 542. 

KaiyeluttUy document 459 ; 
K. olai 547. 

Kaiyurai 577. 

Kajaragama 332, 

Kakandan 38. 

Kakatiyas 125n, 236. 

Kdksi-erudu - Msu 611. See 
kalci-. 

Kdla ( = Kola *- Cola) : Gerini’s 
view 24. 

Kalabhatari 393. 

Kalabhatari alias Sattanur-nan- 
gai 442. 

Kalabhra(a) interregnum 74; 
their part in political unsettle¬ 
ment in S. India 119*21 ; 
rule of Accuta Kalabba 121; 
end of Accuta’s rule and over¬ 
throw of K, 122. 

Kalagara 100; Naccinarkkiniyar 
on 264 and n 1 265n, 

Kakkalur-nadu 607. 

Kalahasii (C.) 139,142,150, 279, 
512, 518, 535, 554, 572, 575. 
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Kalakarac-ceri 545. 

Kalakattur (Oh.) 493. 

Kalakkudi - nadu 409-10, 440, 
524. 

Kdla favukU-Mli, a tax 478. 
Ivalambur (NA.) 457, 597. 
Kalamukha I)asa~pimyan 420 
Kalamiikhas 420n. 

Kalamur .457, 528, 59 7n. 
Kalandai 127. 

Kalam- variyam 416, 458. 
Kaianj a 163 rt, 364-5 ff, passim , 
Kalahjur (NA.) 441. 

Kalupi^ari of Naduvirc-ceri 389. 
Kalapriya 371 and n. 
Kalattalaiyar, poet 62. 

Kalattur (NA.) 539, 559, 596. 
Kalattfir-kottam 554. 

Kalavai (NA.) 606. 

Kalavali , a poem 64, 65 n, 66, 
67, 8tm, 88 and n 9 116. 
Kalaviyal , Iraiyctnur 75. 
Kalavu 114. 

Kalavur, battle of 527. 
Kalesi-Perandaram 449. 

Kaleyur (Mys.) 204n, 527. 

Kali Adittan 520. 

Kali alias Minavan Marayan 
369. 

Kalidasa, army leader of the 
Qalukyas 275, 305. 

Kaliga (or Kali-ganga,) Hoysala 
leader 527. 

Kaii-ganaltar 511. 

Kalikantaka-pern varambu 373. 
Kali-karrali 404. 

Kalikesari, a title of Parthiven- 
dra-varman ? 457 and n. 
Kalikesari Vinnagar-devar 457. 
Kalikkudi 577.' 

Kalikondap - perSri , a tank at 
Olagapamm 539, 

Kalinan Iavara temple lln. 


Kalinga(m) country 20,215, 220, 
265, 285, 330-1, 495*, Kal- 
ingas 551. 

Kalinganagara 345. 

KaUngattupparani , poem, its 
historical value 19-20, 38, 64, 
90, 140, 200n, 203, 263-4, 
274n, 292, 315, 324, 346, 350, 
352 ; its silence on Adhirajen- 
dra’s reign 353-4, 356. 

Kaiingn-vdriyam 458. 

Kalippermnan oi! Makanur Put- 
turai 483. 

Kalitlogai 5, 63. 

Kaliyaneri, a tank 430. 

Kaliyan ManjraiU Aiyan. alias 
Rajaditta Paliavaraiyar 445. 

Kaliyuga era 13 and n, 

Kalla(|uppar 392. 

Kallaha{li (Mys.) 519. 

Kalian Accapiejari of Kodumba- 
lur 419. 

Kajlanangai, daughter of Pjfthivi- 
gangaraiyar 384rc. 

Kallar 150w. 

Kallinangai-kajam 443. 

Kalliyanapuram-konda - sfolak - 
kofctam, formerly Amur- 
kottam 583. 

Kalliir 535, 611-2. 

Kalluriy college 514. 

Kalpi 286. 

Kalumalam 44 ; battle 64, 88. 

Kal-veftu of Vijayalaya 131n. 

Kalyanapura(m)-Kalyani, made 
the Calukya capital 237* 
sacked by the Colfi 275 and 
n ; 276-7, 294, 311/2,, 313, 333, 
572, 582, 585. 

Kalyanapuram-gonda - sola, title 
of Rajadhiraja I 313. 
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Kalyani, wife of Avinjaya, Vai- 


dumba princess 108,185. 

Kamakkavvaiya], mother of 
Senapati Jayangoruja - sola 
Rrahmadhiraja 589. 

Kamakkoclanar 422. 

Kcimakkv l lam 75. 

Kamala - narayana - catm. alias 
Kavanur 575. 

Kamalavati, mother of Seuganan 
67. 

Kainan Koviyar, wife of Paluvet- 
taraiyar Viferamadityar 897. 

Kaman Tayan, a teacher of 
Idaiyaru 395. 

Kamaraeavalli (Tri.) 369, 398, 
49.1, 504, 508, 547, 558. 

Kamarnava, E. Ganga, fell in 
battle against Danarnava 21 tin. 

Kdmamtra : Vatsyayana 93. 

Kainavur-Kilinalfir 550. 

Kamban 22n. 

Kamban Madhurantakan 534. 

Kamban Mauiyan alias Vikkira- 
ma - singa - muvenda - velan 
495. 

Kambhoja 25n, 261. 

Kammarasandra (Mys.) 491. 

Kampanan Iraman a^'asUttama- 
sola Piridi-gangaraiyan, chief 
of Pangala-uadu 468. 

Kampili, Calukya palace des¬ 
troyed by the Cojas 304, 817m, 
327m, 333, 580n. 

Kamnkac-ceri Papanac-ceri, a 
hamlet of Viranariiyana-catm. 
437. 

Ka-niidu 404. 

Kanaikkal Irumpo,vai 64, G5n, 

86 . 

Kanakasabhai, V : 20, 30m, 37m, 
4.1m, 46m, 47 n, 48n, 49m, 53m, 
59 and n, 61n, 64m, 82, 83m, 
88m, 100m, 261n. 


Kanakavirabkuratti 379. 

Kanakku 363. 

Kanattiir 429. 

Kanavira-Sittadigal 402. 

Kafici-Akkan 469. 

Kanci(puram) (Ch.) legend of 
conquest by Karikala 44-5, 
99 m, 117; Yuan Chwang’s stay 
at K. 122; 126, 137 m., 161,193, 
214, 216n; Rajaraja I's in¬ 
scription re : war with Bhima 
217 ; Rajendra residing at 244 ; 
246; Saivas imported from 
the Ganges region 254 ; 276n, 
305, 334, 338,352-3,364, 371, 
392, 404-5,411, 417,435, 441, 
463-4, 468,472,474, 490, 502, 
527 ; ma-nagaram 536 ; 553, 
556, 559, 561, 566, 574, 583, 
606m. 

Kandai or Karandai, where the 
C51a awaited the Calukya 
322, 326. 

Kandahir - Salai(k - kalam- 
ayutfca) 199, 200«, 202 and n, 
220 ; Rajendra I repeated his 
father’s performance at K. 
243, 270 ; Rajadbiraja I’s 
victory 272. 

Kandamangalam (SA.) 355, 486, 
517. 

Kandan Iravi 408. 

Kandan Karivarman alias Rama- 
kuda Muvar Tiruvadi, a 
Mu^aka king 271. 

Kandan Koval-nathan 555. 

Kandan Madhurantakan alias 
Uttama Cola, Sri 477, 487. 

Kandan Sattan of Nerkuppai 
433. 

Kandaradittan alias. ..Maharajan 
of Yanagappadi 393. 


Kandar-dinakaran 305. 
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Kandavura Nuvara 206, 

Ivandiyur (Tj.) 143, 421, 424, 
441, 453, 468, 541, 566, 

Kaujanur alias Simha-visnu- 
catm, 470. 

Kanjaran Aiyan Suryan, Settle¬ 
ment-officer 531. 

Kanjivayil alias Igal - marai- 
mangalam 424. 

Kankani 458. 

Kanria, Karna 215 n. 

Kannaki 90, 94, 111. 

Kannakucci, Kanauj 272;-yar 
296. 

Kannamangalam 435, 

Kannan, Kr^nan 116. 

Kannandai Arivanan Bhumi- 
sundaran alias Sundara-soja- 
muvenda-velan 371. 

Kannan Malian alias Udayamat- 
tarujta-muvenda-velar 401. 

Kannara-desa 327/a. 

Kannara-deva, son of Aditya 
Cola 139, 382 (?), 404, 413. 

Kannara-deva Kr§na III 152, 
156 ; Cakravartin K, Valla- 
bhan 157, 159 and n, 160 
and n, 165, 166ni 385 (?), 
443-7, 479. 

Kannara-deva p(i)rthivi Ganga- 
raiyar alias Attimallan, a 
feudatory of Krana III 178, 
443-4. 

Kannata 205. 

Kanni («Parvati) 38. 

Kanauj 272, 286-7, 296. 

Kanrur-natju 590. 

Kanta(n), king 23, 38. 

KanthiJcdy necklace 327n, 333. 

Kanyakubja 283, 296, 300. 

Kanyakumari, a bath in the sea 
at K. was held to absolve a 
woman from the sin of incest 


111, 143 ; a tatmirppandal 
J ayangonda-solan established 
at K. 221, 322, 325, 331, 335- 
6; (Tv.) 409, 526, 562, 577, 
589, 617-8. 

Kanyakumari Stone inscription 
of Ylrarajendra 12, 38 ; on 
foundation of Tan j ore 131n, 
136, 139n, 140, 156-7, 167, 
18671, 236-7, 275n, 291, 325, 
331, 335-6, 367n. 

Kdpdlikas 116. 

Kapilar, a Sangam poet 53. 

Karadigal 327n ; pillar of vic¬ 
tory set up by Virarajendra I 
333. 

Karaikkal 23. 

Karaikkottup - pirama - deyam 
alias Parakrama - sola - catm. 
541. 

Karaikkudi 371. 

Karai-nalur 391. 

Karaiyudaiyan Baladevan alias 
Parantakap-peraraiyan 443. 

Karambiyan Pirantakan alias 
Karuvidaip-peraraiyan 379. 

Karanattan(r) 546, 567, 

Karandai : Fleet’s identification 
with Iiical Karan ji 322 and n . 
See Kandai. 

Kdrdnmai 542. 

Karanur 543. 

Karavandapuram 440, 524. 

Karhad, grant 161, 374 n. 

Kari-Accan, of Ayirafctali 428. 

Karikala Cola 3, 12,25; his effort 
to civilize the nomadic tribes 
32, 36-7 ; his accession 39; 
battle of Venni 40; battle of 
V akaipparaudalai 41 ; his 

conquests 42; death 43; 

- legends about him 43-4, 
45-6, Perum Tiruma-valavan 
wrongly identified with Gin, 
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62 ; attempt to fix the San- 
gam age on the basis of a fifth 
century date for him 74, 84«, 
89-90, 111, 119«, 122,140,280. 

Karikala C51a “ who took the 
head of the Partdya ” 191. 
See Aditya II. 

Karikala Cola, title of Virara- 
jendra 291, 386, 601. 

Karikala-kannan, a possible son 
of Aditya II 177n. 

Karikfilakkarai 378, 429. 

Karikala-solan, a title 316. 

Karikala-s51ap-pillai(yar) 404. 

Karikala-sola Sengeni-nadalvan 
alias Satta Nalayiravan 606. 

Karikala-solat-terinj a Kaikkdlar, 
Udaiyar 404, 467. 

Karikkal (NA.) 173, 449. 

Karik - kannanar, of Kavirip- 
pfimpattinam 61. 

Kari-kolamban, aKaikkolan 467. 

Kari-knlir-vagai 512. 

Karipnliyan alias Sola-mavayan 
368. 

Kariya.rr;ut - tunjiya Nednngilli 

47. 

Kariyaru, battle of 45-6. 

Karkadai-managav 529, 621. 

Karkudi 400, 

Karmaranga, Kalasapura : Levi’s 
identification of Mevilimban- 
gam 262 n. 

Karnaraja, a mistake for Krsna 
due to a wrong Sanskritisa- 
tion 215n. 

Karnatas, of Mithila 254, 283, 
285,’287. 

Karpu 114, 115 and n. 

Karrali, queen of Bhuti-Vikra- 
makesari 187. 

Karrali -pattiilak rii 387. 

Karjrali-piccan 414; Tiru-423. 


Karralip-piratti, wife of Tenna- 
van Ilango-velar alias Mara- 
van Pudiyiir 187. 

Karran Adittan alias Dana- 
muvenda - velfm Marayan, 
nddu-vagai 501. 

Kar§anapalli(0.) 583. 

Karugavur 395, 438. 

Kilru-kudi, in Tanjavur-kurram 
214, 371. 

Karumbalu alias Alagiya Sola- 
nallur 614. 

Karunakarat-toncjaiman, general¬ 
issimo of Knlottunga I 20. 

Karunataka Pulalaya Setti 382. 

Karungahi 365, 367, 378. 

Karnngulal-Adanar 43. 

Karur, Cera capital 44 ; siege and 
capture of 51. See Karuviir. 

Karuttattangudi (Tj.) 387, 399, 
499, 512, 530-1, 539. 

Karuvili Muttaraiyar 420. 

Karuvur (Coi.) 50, 52, 61, 64, 
127, 323, 325, 594-5, 601. See 
Karur. 

Karuvur Devar, hymn on the 
Tanjore temple 223. 

KusinvUy-ndli 363. 

Kasmira-desa 619. 

Kassapa V, sovereign of Lanka 
144. 

Kassapa, son of Mahinda V, ruled 
under the title of Vikkama- 
bahu 240, 297-8. 

Kdsu 405, 467, 484, 498, 519, 
530-2, 536, 543, 546-7, 

549 ; siddhaya K. 550, 
552, 554, 556-7, 561, 570, 
572, 575-6, 578, 58.1, 583, 
590, 596, 598, 606, 618. 

j Kasyapa Gotra, of Renandu 

I Colas 3, 123,125. 
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Kataha, 224, 254,256,263-5,285, 
See Ka$5ram. 

Katci-emdii~Kam 611. 

Kathdsaritsdgara : Ta wney 
263n. 

Kattamacci (C.) 428. 

Kafcti 63. 

Kattumannar-koyil 364n, 373ft, 
388n. 

Kattur (Oh.) 462. 

Katyayana, reference to the 
Codas 26. 

Katyera, Calukya, (governing 
Kogali 500 and Ma-siyava$i 
140) 443. 

Kausikan Nakkan Ma;ran 476, 

Kautilya 78, 287. 

Kavantandalam (Oh.) 536. 

Kavanur (NA.) 379, 423, 431, 
445, 452, 465, 469, 550 ; alias 
Kamalanarayana - catm. 575. 

Kavarainop-Madevan alias Ton- 
daradippo^li 435. 

Kavaramoli-marakhal 463. 

Kaveri 22, 23, 25, 30 ; origin 
of the Kaveri 38-9, 42-3, 50, 
61,76, 95, 98-9,106, 114,119, 
122,125-7, 135, 138,140, 142, 
189, 209, 2S0n, 356, 358, 425, 
533. 

Kaveripat(ti)nam 23n, 29; (** 
Khaberia of Ptolemy) 30 ; a 
celebrated emporium accord¬ 
ing to Pali books 32; proba¬ 
bly the Kola-Pattana of The 
Questions of King Milinda 
32-3, 37, 68 ; Buddhadatta 
on 120. 

Kaverippakkam (NA.) 371, 450; 
alias Amani-narayana - catm. 
458, 527. 

Kavidi , a title 106. 

Kaviniyan %m &endan 509. 


Kavirinallur 497. 

Kavirippum-pattinam alias Pu» 
har (Kaveripatnam) 23ft; 
earlier name Campa 38, 42, 48, 
61; description of K. as in 
Sangam literature 96 - 100, 
426. See Kaveripatnam. 

Kaviri-nadu 556. 

Kayar (Oh.) 495. 

Kayattur 421. 

Keane A. EL 622. 

Kedah («= Kadarara) in Malay 
peninsula 260, 262-3, 265ft, 
6234. 

Kegalla, district 331n. 

Keith A.B.: Sanskrit Drama 
283. 

Kelang ( * ? Meviiimbangam) in 
Selangor 623. 

Kembhavi 308n. 

Kempdnagaraia - niraikkal , 
standard weight 521. 

Kenne4y 29 n. 

Kerala 147, 149, 163 ; K. prin- 
cess 168 ; Rajaraja Pe cam¬ 
paign in K. 199, 201-2, 205, 
235; K. war of Rajendra I 
241-3, 269-71, 290, 299, 305, 
325, 335, 617ft. 

Kerala Ku(ru)mbau alias Para- 
kesari Mu venda-velar 421. 

Keralan - maligai, in G-angai- 
konda-solapuram 589. 

Keralan Rajadittan alias Nani 
Viccadaramarayan 369. 

Kerajantaka, title of Rajaraja I 
225. 

Kerajantaka-catm. alias Yen- 
nattu Amankudi 561, 575. 

Keralantaka-vala-nadu 520ft. 

Kerala^inga-va]a-nadn 505. 

Kerala Society Papers 200ft. 
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Kereynr 596. 

Kerti, N.E. of Sumatra 265n. 

Kesari kings, of Orissa 251n. 

Kesava Bhatta 437. 

Kesava-damlanayaka 319. 

Kesavan KarukkaikkSn 467. 

Eesi 327. 

Kettarasan 319. 

Kevudan @74 n. 

Kbaberis of Ptolemy ( ** Kaveri- 
patnam) 30. 

Kliarujadasa, Buddhadatt-a lived 
in a monastery at Kaveri- 
pattana built by K. 121. 

Khidrapur, identical with Kop- 
pam 307, 322n. 

Kia-lo-bi ( » Grain at Jaiya) 260. 

Kia Tan, his sea-itinerary 623. 

Kidanda Perumal 455. 

Kidangil 370, 486. 

Kidaram, Hultzsch on 256, 263, 
264n. See Kadaram. 

Kielhom 12 ; date of Gramam 
inscription 13n, 26n, 125n, 
131 n f 171*, 203 n. 204 n ; 

Indraratha might be the oppo¬ 
nent of Bhoja of Dhara 250, 
284, 340, 439, 4 82n, 488^, 
527 n, 530n, 549n, 56in, 

568 n, 572 573 n t 574 n, 

576n, 579n, . 582n, 589n, 

59In, 602 n 9 

Kie-tch’a, Chinese form of 
Kataha 264. 

Kie-t’o (later form of Kie-teh’a 
-Kedah) 264. 

Ki\aipp<bl&r 81 . 

Kilai-vali 440. 

Kijaiyur (Tj ) 389, 401, 495, 
500, 502, 553. 

EilaoadigaJ, queen of RSjendra 
II 322, 589. 

Kijanadigaj, Cera queen 391. 


Kilanadiga], Udaiya-pirattiyai*, 
mother of Anaimerruhj mar 
453. See K5kkilan(adigal). 

Kilappaluvur (Tri.) 149, 227, 
365, 373, 377, 392, 394, 397-9, 
402, 405-6, 416, 420-1, 434-5, 
476, 478-9, 483, 486, 490, 539, 
542, 547. 

Kilaradigal, Oo]a queen 380. 

Kilar-kurru 424, 428, 442. 

KilinalWr 423, 434. 

Eilinallur Kilavan alias Sembi- 
yan Kilar-nattukkon 423. 

Kil-Iraniyamuttam 613. 

Kilivannam-udaiyar 372. 

Kiliyaniir (SA.) 381, 399, 406, 
465, 497, 575-6. 

Ki 1 kal a-kuj; ;;a m 517. 

Kil-kurm 424. 

Kil-muttugur (NA.) 427, 430. 

Killi (« Cola) 25, 87. 

Kiili, a Cola king 12, 140. 

Killi-valavan, of the Manime- 
kalai 27 n, 45, 92, 

Killi-valavan, who died at Kula- 
murrain 49-55. 

Killi - valavan, who died at 
Kurappajli 49-50. 

Kilpakkam (NA.) 558. 

Kilputtur 131, 411. 

Kllxir (SA.) 369, 387, 393, 426, 
431, 445-7, 484, 497,519, 531, 
536, 590, 602, 606. 

Kilvali - Tondiir, now Tondiir 
455 6. 

Kilvidi (NA.) 440. 

Kirtti - raartanda - Brahmadhira- 
jau 267. 

Kirtti-marttandau - Kalapriya, 
temple 371. 

Kitfci 298 ; assumed the title of 
Vijayabahu 303. 

Kitti-maraikkadan alias Tiru - 
velaraiccakkai 454. 
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Kitti - sir! - rnegha, nephew of 
Triioka-Sundari 302«. 

Koccadaiyan Ranadhira, assumed 
title Sembiyan 126. 

Koecenganan 12, 36, 60, 63-8, 
140. 

Koccola, who originally built of 
bricks the temple at Tiruvak- 
karai 606. 

Kodai-pirattiyar, queen of Ariii- 
jaya 183. 

Kodambakam 503. 

Kodanda-ma rq-adi 445. 

Kodantjarama, surname of Adit- 
ya I 136, 139n. 

Kodandarama, another name of 
Rajaditya, grandson of Adit- 
ya I J39n, 162, 418n, 428, 
432», 441. 

Kodandarama-tauiccevagam 481. 

Kodandaramat-teri 5 j a - kaikkolar 

388.' 

Kodandataina-vadi 397. 

Kodandarama-vaykkal 398. 

Kodandarama-velain, of Tanjavur 
485.’ 

Eddandaramesvara, temple at 
Tondamanad erected over 
Aditya’s remains 139, 432 

and n. 

KodLavalal, Kudavayir - kot.tam 

86 . 

KStliyur 446. 

Kodumbai 149. See Kodiunba- 
lur. 

Kodumbalur 119 ; Velir chiefs of 
139n, 149,150 and n, 163,173, 
186, 187, 188 and n, 189; 
Manigramam of 365, 400, 419, 
420n, 450; (Pd.) 451, 471», 
477, 546. 

Kodungohir 202, 427, 440-1, 
525. 


Kogali (500) 443. 

Kokkandan Ravi, of the Oandra- 
ditya family 139». 

Kommayya Rattagudi 578. 

Kongaraiyar, temple of ; called 
Raj endra-sola-vi nnagar 541. 

Kokkilan(a( l ligal), mother of 
Rajaditya 162, 168 ; construc¬ 
tion of the stone temple of 
Tiruttondisvara at Tirunava- 
lur 426. See Kilanadigal. 

Kokkilanadigal, daughter of 
Seramanar 406. 

Kokkitanadip-pereri, at Tribhu- 
vani557. 

Kola ( =■ Cola) 24. 

Kolagala(u) (Mys.) 582, 596. 

Kolar (Mys.) 196, 207, 279, 294, 
508, 547, 553, 556, 561, 582, 
588. 

Kola-Pattam, (?) Kaveri-patti- 
nam 32. 

Kolerun (Coleroou) river 288-9. 
See Kolliclam. 

Kolhapur, 307, 309. See Kolia- 
puram. 

Koli 57 ; Gandaraditya oalls 
himself lord of K. 183. 

Kollam(desam), liajaraja.Ps ex¬ 
pedition against 202-3, 377. 

Kollapviram, expedition to 310n, 
311n, 604. See Kolhapur. 

Kollidam 22, 366. See Coleroon 
and Kolerun. 

Kollimalai-nadu 407. 

Kollimalavan Onriyurau Piridi- 
gandavarman 479, 487. 

Kollippakkai, modern Kuipak 
236 ; destruction of 274, 294. 

Ko-Maharaja, VIra Pandyan- 
talai-konda ( —Parthivendra- 
varman = Rajamarayar) 457, 
462. 
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Kdmalam, daughter of. Vanavan 
Muvenda-velan 447* 

Kommaipakkam 394. 

Komraayya, W. Cajukya general 
275. 

Ko~nadu (Pd.) 127 n t 477. 

Koaerinmaikon(Jar Sarvalokas- 
raya Sri Yi§nuvardhana 
Maharaja, ( ? ) Yirarajendra 
330 n. 

Kqnerirajapuram (Tj.) 467, 474, 
488, 490, 517, 539, 545, 558, 
582, 584. 

Kongalvas, a dynasty subordi¬ 
nate to the Colas 204, 280. 

Kongap-peruvali 420. 

Kongaraiyav Srlkoyil 465, 544. 

Kongilandar, builder of Rajasek- 
hara - Isvaram at Mangalam 
569. 

Kongu(desa) country 64; con¬ 
quered by Aditya I 137-8’ 
142-3, 208-9 ; nadu 417, 521’ 
54||, 621. 

Kof}gudesa-Edjakkal 21, 137, 
395n. 

Konkana 204, 521. 

Konkan Maury as 28n. 

Konnadur 600. 

Konow, Sten \ (Das) Indische 
Drama 288. 

Koppam 276, 292, 295 ; battle of 
K. described 307-9 ; 310-2, 

314-5, 317, 320, 322n, 331. 

Kopperunjinga 14. 

Eopperunjolan 56-9, 84. 

Kornr plates 345n. 

Korrainangalam-udaiyan, Adhi- 
kari 593. 

Eoyravai 116. 

Korru 454. 

Korumelii plates 219/J. 


Kosala(i)-nadu 249, 286, 319. 

Kosaia(i) Southern, conquest by 
Riijendra I 250, 251 and n f 

252; Purvarastra 282. 

Kosar 27, 28n. 

Kottaikarnngulam (Tin.) 503. 

Kottaikkarai, the great em¬ 
bankment in Kulittalai taluk 
of Trichinopoly 22 and n. 

Kottaiyur 538, (Tj.) 572. 

Kottar(ru) 244, 441; alias Mum- 
mu(Ji-solanallur 608, 609, 612, 

Kottasivaram 279, (An.) 551. 

Kottu-nadu 528. 

Kottur alias Cola- Vidyadhara- 
catm. 590. 

Kovalan 90, 94. 

Kovalur (NA.) 527. 

Koviladi (Tj.) 385, 431. 

Kovil-Venni in Tanjore Diet, 
identified with Venni where 
Karikala won a victory 40. 

Kovirajamarayar 179, 462. 

Kovur-Kijar, on Nalangilji 46; 
his addresses to Nedungilli 
48-50, 52; rescues the children 
of Malaiyaman 54, 77, 84. 

Koyil-madamudaiyan Eduttapa- 
clam-Seyyapadam alias Tirufc- 
turutti-piccan 497. 

Koyil-mayilai alias Parantaka 
Miivendavejan 452, 455. 

Kdyilolugu 323, 355n. 

Koyil-perral alias Vanavan- 
madeviyar, daughter of 
Piipala-Sekariyar 389. 

Koyil - Tevarayanpettai 165n, 
542m. 

Koyil-variyam 464. 

Koyinangai, mother of Senuip- 
peraraiyan 417. 

Ear, isthmus 261-2. 
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Krimikantha, who persecuted 
Ramanuja, identical with 
Adhirajendra or Virarajen- 
dra 354 and n. 

Krishnamachari S. ed. of Guru- 
paramparai 170n. 

Krishna Rao, B.V. 219m. 

Krishna Sastri, II. 1,131n, 137 n, 
143», 162m., 166n, 169«, 172n, 
174, 177-8, 182n, 184m, 187m, 
195 m, 217n, 220n, 246n, 254m, 
375n, 378n, 383n, 397m, 

400m, 406m, 408n, 413 n, 418m, 
426n, 427n, 428m, 432 n, 442 n, 
449h,458n, 461n, 471n. 472m, 
475m, 479n. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, (Dr. S. 

_ K. Aiyangar) 27n, 33n, 40n, 
7In, 212n, 237», 245n, 246n, 
247 m, 249«, 251m, 260m, 265n, 
26 8m, 281 n, 283-7, 306m, 

320m, 328n, 348«, 350«, 355 m. 

Krora N.J. 25n, 262n, 620. 

Krsna legends 110, 115-6, ear¬ 
liest epigraphical reference 
to his worship in the Tamil 
country 397 and n. 

Krsna, river 277, 304, 321-2, 
328, 330. 

Krijpa, son of Aditya 375m. 

Krsjna III, Rustrakfita king 14, 
143, 151, 152, 154 and n, 
155-8, 159m, 160-1, 162 and n 
165, 166 m, 173, 178, 182-4,’ 
186n, 189, 208, 215-6, 371m, 
384m, 449m. 

Kivjna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar 
170, 199. 

Krynan Kauaalaiyar Sri, wife of 
Narakkan Raman 556. 

Kr^nan Raman Sri, Senapati 
229, 556. 

Kr^nesvara 371n. 


Ksatri ya- maUa-terinj a-vaiangai - 
velaikkarar 567. 

Ksatriya-sikhamani, title of 
Rsijaraja I 225. 

Ksatriya - sikhamani Kongalva, 
title bestowed on Manija by 
Rajaraja I 204, 280, 528. 

Ksatriya - sikhfmianipuraru ( =» 
Takkolam) 517, 549, 614. 

Ksatriya - sikhamani - vaja-nadu 
545. 

K§einlsvara, author of Canda- 
kau&ikam 283. 

Ksetrapala 225. 

Kubera 245m. 

Kudakko Nedunjeral-Adan 62. 

Kiidal, the seat of Tamil learn¬ 
ing 62. 

Kudal Kilar Manisiva - bhatta 
Sarvakratukkal 43.1. 

Kudalalvar, temple 392. 

Kudali, at the junction of the 
Tunga and Bhadra 322. 

Kiidal-Sangamam Virarajendra 
victor of K. 292; the battle of 
Mnilakkri.ru identical with 
Kfulal-Sangaimm 317-20, 321 
and n, 324-6; Somesvara’s 
absence 328, 329-30, 335, 
350«. 

Kiiilalur 551, 563. 

Kuda - malai - niidu ( «= Coorg, 
Kielhorn identifies it with 
Malabar) 203 and n ; 208, 
494m, 527. 

Kudavayif - Kottam, West Gate 
Prison in Kumbakonam ? 65, 
86 . 

K'ugtimai 567. 

Kudinaikkal 580. 

Kutfinikki,(ya) - devaddna 419, 
455. 

Kutfinlnga-devaddna 585. 
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Kudippangudaiyan Sirudanam 
Panimagan 593. 

Kmliraikkara S5bhanayyan 484, 

Kudlfir, plates of Marasiraha 
I Gin. 

Kiidumbii-vdriydm 416. 

Kudumiyamalai (Pd.) 188n, 

381, 394, 399, 403, 405-7, 409, 
418, 441. 

Kuhfir (Tj.) 398, 467, 481, 486, 
490, 493, 517, 527, 545, 559, 
606. 

Kujakkudaiyan Arunilai Sri- 
kr§nan alias Muvfcnda Pida- 
vur-Yelar 487. 

Kulakkudi 372. 

Kulamanikkattar, Nangai 393. 

Kiilambandal (NA.) 561, 581. 

Knlamuyyam 49, 50n, 53, 55. 

Knliisani Ambalattadi alias 
Raj adhiraj ap-pungn nra-nada}- 
van 619. 

Kulasani Malirva - manikkam 
alias Adhiraj adhira j a-pun- 

gxmra-nadalvan 619. 

Kulattur, g&munda of 545. 

Kulattdr-udaiyar, Inada-vagai- 
Seygira 505. 

Kti-lin, (Q ail on) 267. 

Kulottunga I 3, 9n, 16, Kalinga 
campaign 20 ♦, 118, 158, 213, 
third Cola mission to China 
in 1077 A.D. 267; 282, Ceylon 
became independent of the 
C6]as under K. 303; 311n, 
312ft, 313n, 315, married 

Madhurantaki 322 ; land- 
revenue assessment in Kolii- 
malai - nadu in Rajamahen- 
dra’s days 323 ; 329, 330ft, 
336, accession of K. 338-58; 
relations between him and 


Vijayaditya 344-6; his posi¬ 
tion in 1063-70, 346-7 ; evi¬ 
dence of his early Tamil 
inscriptions 347-9, literary 
evidence 349-50 ; recognized 
the legitimacy of Adhirajen- 
dra 350; was K. adopted 
into the Cola family? ib ., his 
share in the troubles of 
Adhiraj endra 353; evidence 
of his complicity is not clear 
357, 529?*, 580ft, 606n. 

Kulottunga II 17 ; uld on 21, 
355n. 

Kulottunga III 170, 269ft. 

Kulottungan PillaittamU, a 
child-poem on Kulottunga II 
19, 21. 

KidoUimgasolan-vM 21, 355n. 

Kulpak, identified with Kollip- 
pakkai 236, 238, 249ft. 

Kulumanip-pakkam 408. 

Kuluta king, a feudatory of 
Vimaladitya 219, 220n, 284, 

Kumanpadi 459-60. 

Kumaradinangai 463. 

Kumaramangalam (NA.) 428. 

Kumara-martandapuram, Peru- 
nagarattar of 363, 420. 

Kumara-marttandan, lamp called 
399, 414. 

Kumara-mattanda, a surname of 
Nandivarman II 364n. 

Kumaranandi Pulalappan of 
Vadagarai Mukkuttur 430* 

Kumaran-kon 399. 

Kumarankusa, Cola Maharaja 
124, 138n. 

Kumaran Pallavaraiyan 502. 

Kumaranwami, A. K. 620. 

Kumaraswami, P. 68. 
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Kumbakonam 24; treasury of 
Cola kings of the Sangam 
Age 79; defeat of the Colas as 
the allies of the Pal lavas in a 
battle near K. with Sri Mara Sri 
Vallabka 127, 133. 160 n, 281; 
(Tj,) 365, 370, 387, 389, 409, 
413, 436, 439, 442, 452-3, 455, 
467-8, 470. 

Kumili-nadu 526. 

Kuuadam Korale (Ceylon) 597. 

KimamenciJcaipurathi - erina - 
vyaparigal 562, 

Kunavan, K. Puttan 385 and n. 

Kundamangalam 371. 

Kundapayan 308. 

Kuhdanan Amirtavalli, mother 
of Uloka-mahadeViyar, queen 
of Rajaraja I 484. 

Kundavai, elder sister of Raja¬ 
raja I 16 9n; daughter of 
Vanavan-mahadevi 190; Raja- 
raja’s affection towards her 
199 ; K.-ceri 225 and n, 226, 
278, 281, 402; daughter of 
Parantaka 499, 506, 515, 531, 
535, 545. 

Kundava(i), the younger daugh¬ 
ter of Rajaraja I and younger 
sister of Rajendra I, marriage 
with Vimaladitya 219, 226, 
339, 515. 

Kundavai-alvar matha at Uttara- 
merur 568, 

Kundavai - jimdaya, built by 
Parantakan Kundavai-piratti- 
yar at Dadapuram 506 ;-deva 
of Tirumalai 554. 

. Kundavaip - pereri at Brahma- 
desam 565. 

Kundavai - seri, in Mannarkdyil 
610. 

Kundavai - vinnagar 506, 510, 
515, 535, 577. 


Kunderu, river 122. 

Kundfir 507. 

Kuhjaramallan, title of Paran¬ 
taka I 417. 

Kunjaramallan-vaykkal 581. 

Kunjaramalli, daughter of Siyi~ 
yavelar 451. 

Kunrak-kurram 368, 378, 399, 
405, 469. 

Kunra-nadu 369. 

Kunra-vattanak-kottam 528, 

Kunriyur-nadu 403. 

Kuntalas 308. 

Kupakas, king of the, a local 
chieftain of South Travancore 
270. 

Kuraganpadi, an iraiyilippa ]!- 
Hccandam 484, 

Rural 7n, 24n ; 35n, 56n ; on 
polity 78-81; no mention of 
kulus and ayams 82 ; 83, 85, 
87n, 91. 113. 

Kuram (Ch.) 439, 443, 463, 486. 

Kuram grant , of Paramesvara- 
varman I 126. 

Kurappalli 50 and n, 61. 

Kurattiyar, sacrifice by 542-3. 

Kurattu Asiriyan 443. 

Kurattur alias Parantaka-catm. 
461, 584. 

Kuyavan Ulagalandan alias 
Rajaraja MaMrajan of the 
revenue survey 230. 

Kurradandam 564, 

Kiirrunel 567. 

Kiirruva-Nayanar 127. 

Kurubahalli (Mys.) 530, 

Kuyuburu (Mys.) 254n ; record 
553. ” 

Kurugur-madam 535. 

Kurukkai 64 n. 

Kurumba-nad 474, 
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Kurumbar coins 620. 

Kurundogai 56 n. 

Kusumi (-Bassien) 261n. 

Kuttalam, Rajendra IPs inscrip¬ 
tion 322 ; (Tj.) 373, 536, 561, 
590, 591, 595. 

Kuttalam (Tin.) 407-9, 422, 434, 
527-8. 

Kuttan Ganavadi 566, 567n. 

Kuttan Madhurantakan 513. 

Kuttan TiruvSngada-dovan, an 
adigdri of Udaiya-pirattiyar 
539. 

Kfifctan VIra-(navaya)niyar alias 
Cola-Mahadeviyar 504, 522. 

Kuvalalam (Kolar) 196, 469, 
556. 

Kuvam (Oh.) alias Madhuran- 
taka-nallur 590. 

Kwantan river 262-3. 

L 

Lada, southern, Ranasura of 251; 
or Radha, part of Bengal 252 ; 
Yenkayya identifies with 
Berar 253n. 

Lada, uttara 251. 

Lak§ml, Tiru 241. 

Laksmisvira 252n. 

Lakulisa Pasupata 420n. 

Lakulisvara Pandita 545 ; Maha- 
vratin 603. 

Lalgudi 188, (Tri.) 363,378, 406, 
435, 440. 

Lalleya 156«. 

Lambri of Marco Polo (™*Ilamu- 
ridesam) 263. 

Latnoeri (°»Ilamuridesam or 
Great Atjeh) 624. 

Lampsacus, silver dish of 105. 

Lainuri of Arab Geographers, 
ancient Ilamuridesam 623. 


Lanka (—Ceylon) 239-40, 261, 
296. See flam. 

Lankasoka(m) 255, (Ilangaaokam 
« Wurawari *» Gangayu) 623. 
See Ilangaaokam. 

Lankasuka 263-4, ( “ Wurawari 
-»Gangayu) 623. 

Lan-won-li of Chau Ju-kua( »« 
Ilamuri-desam) 263. 

Lata chiefs 228. See Iladaraya. 
L'Empire Sumatranais de Sri 
Vijaya : Perrnnd 259n. 

Le Royanme de Sri Vijaya : 
M. Coedes 257. 

Levi, Sylvain: on Manimekhala 
32, 33n; on Mevilimbangam 
262n. 

Leyden (Larger) Grant 12, 140, 
157 n, 160 and n, 164, 167, 
176, 179, 181-2, 185, 190, 
193«, 224, 229-30, 256, 258, 
263«. 264, 267, 391 n, 428n, 
512n, 533n. 

Life and Times of Cdhikya 
Vikramaditjja VI: A. Y. 
Venkataraina Aiyar 327n. 
Ligor (-Lo-yne of Kia Tan) 
623-4. 

Lilavati 301??.. 

Lingsagar, taluk 333. 
Ling-ya-sseu-kia of Cbau Ju-kua 
( — Ilangasoliain) 260, 262. 
Loka-mahadevi alias Dantisakti 
Yitanki, queen of Rajaraja I 
225; temple built by her at 
Tiruvaiyaru called L.-isvara 
507, 514-5. See Dantisakti 
Yitanki. 

Lokamahadevi, queen of Raja- 
mahendra 323. 

Lokamahadevi-catm. Maniman- 
galarn 370-1. 

Loka-madevi Seri in Mannar- 
koyil 610. 
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Lokavidyadhara Brahmadkh 
raj an 402. 

Lo-tsVlo-ts’a (**Rajaraja) first 
Cola mission to the Song rulers 
of China in 1015 : 266, 

Lo-yue of Kia Tan( «• Ligor ** 
Tambra-linga) 623-4. 

Lnders 37to. 

M 

Macdonell 283. 

Mackenzie, Col., his efforts to 
collect antiquarian remains 1 ; 
Mss. 21. 

Madabbe 578. 

Mad&kku lak-ki|-Madurai 612. 

Madamalingam 255 ; Smith’s 
identification with Martaban 
261n; (=s Tan-raaling of Chau 
Ju-kua) 262, 623. 

Madamudaiya Ilakulisvara Pan- 
ditar Kanmigal 549. 

Madanamangalam, a brahma - 
deya 494. 

Madanaraahjari-catm. 380, 489, 
491. 

Madanarajan, Sri Yallabha 297 
and to., of the family of 
Kannaran or Krsna 300-1. 

Madapati of Tiruvadnturai 434. 

Madappuram 579, 602. 

Madevadigal, daughter of Raja- 
raja I 226, 515. 

Madevi-arandimangalam, Yedal 
379. 

Madhava Bhatta, composer of 
the Sanskrit praSasti of Anbil 
plates 167. 

Madhavi, mother of Manimeka- 
lai 32, 93, 111. 

Madhurantaka, donor of Raja- 
pnra plates from Bastar 250. 

Madhurantaka,title of Parantaka 
I, 145, 434. 


Madhurantaka, title of Rajendra 
1 242, 248. 

Madhurantaka, title of Sundara 
Cola, 166; Udaivar Madhuran- 
takan Sundara Solan 173. 

Madhurantaka alias Colendra, 
son of Yirarajerxdra 324. 

Madhurantaka - cleva alias 
Uttama Cola, »4ri 473. 

Madhnrantaka-devan Aramoli- 
nangaiyar alias Piranar, dau¬ 
ghter of Raj endra I 576. 

Madhurant,aka-devan - madai 
566, 567, 596. 

Madhurantaka Irukkuvel 188to. 

Madhurantaka(m) - catm. See 
Madurantakam. 

MadhnrStitakan alias Parakesari 
Velar, brother of Raj endra Ps 
queen Yira-madeviyar 574. 

Madhurantakan, Acea (Xditya)- 
pidaran 477. 

Mad(h)urantakan-devi 559. 

Madhurantakan Gandaraccan 
538. 

Madhurantakan Gandaradittan, 
son of Madhurantaka Uttama 
Coia ? 193, 227 ; his enquiries 
into temple affairs ; wrongly 
identified with Gandaraditfcar 
of Tiruvttaippa 228, 368 and 
to, 372, 404, 477-8, 482 and 
to, 490. 

Mad hur an takan Made vad iga] ar 
alias Sembiyan - madeviyar, 
mother of Uttama Cola 472. 

Madhurantakan Uma-bhattaraki- 
yar, shrine in Tirukkolambi- 
yur 474. 

Madhur^ntakanallur alias Ku- 
vam 590. 

Madhurantaka Pallavaraiyar 
442. 

Madhurantakap-pereri, an irriga¬ 
tion tank at Tribhuvani 544. 
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Madhurantakat - terinja - kaik - 
kofa(r) (padai) 363, 401* 

Madhimintakat - terinda - velum 
or Melai Velam 513. 

Madhurantaka Uttama Cola 
167-8. 

Mad.hu ran tak i, dan ghter of 

Rajendra II and wife of E. 
Calukya Raj endra I [ alias 
KuiSttimga I 322, 339, 343, 
351. 

Madhuranfcaki-isvaram 593. 

Madhyastha 478. 

Madileri-elnndarulina R a, j a- 
kesari - v arm an, probably 
Bandar a Cola 4.92. 

Madiraikonda Marayar 380. 

Madras Museum Inscription of 
Raj am j a I 503. 

Madras Museum plates of Utta¬ 
ma Co]a 194-5. 

Madura 53 and n, 90, 100, 109, 
127; raided by Parantaka I 
145, 148-9 ; captured by Raja- 
raja I 202, 442n. 

Maduraikkunji 117 n. 

Madimiikorida, title of Parantaka 
I, 144 ; M. Marayar 380. 

Maduraikonda Parakesari 172; 
M. Udaiyar 365, 386, 397, 414 - 
42,479. See Parantaka I. 

Maduraikonda Ra j akesari 166, 
168, 171 , 172 and n; identified 
with Sundara Cola Parantaka 
II 173-5, 185, 449* 

Madura(i)mandalam, destroyed 
by Rajendra I 248 ; part of 
Maiunidesam 250. 

Madumiyum IlamMm-konda , 

title of Parantaka I, 145-6» 
195n, 419, 435-6, 438-42. 

Maduramangalam (Ch.) 462. 

Madurantaka, title of Sundara 
Cola 173-4. 


Madurantaka(m),- cat m. 414 ; 
(Oh.) 449, 478; a street opened 
round the temple 479; 522, 
546, 554 ; a hall called Sembi- 
yan-mahudevi • perumandapam 
at M. 557, 578, 582, 59*8, 600, 
603. 

Madurantaka(n), title of Uttama 
Cola 168 ; installed Aruraoli 
as yuvaraja 192, 227, 368n. 

Madura ntaka Irufeku vel alias 
Adittan-pudi 408. 

Madurantaka Irukktivel(ar) 
alias Acoan (Adittan) Vikra- 
makesari(yar) 407. 

Madurantaka Muvendavelan 
45 2n. 

Madura Sultanate 15. 

Maduvanan, Calukya general 
319. 

Magadha country 44; artisans 
108; no evidence of the rule of 
Ra§trakutas here 283 ; flight 
of Buddhist monks from 622. 

Magalam, Pidari temple 381. 

Mahabalipuram (Ch.) 595. See 
Mamaliapuram. 

Mahdbhdrata 17 ; origin of hu¬ 
man marriage 115. 

Mahdbhdsya 26ft. 

Mahadandanayaka, for theGanga 
and Vengi mandalas 212. 

Maliadevadigal, queen of prince 
Rajaditya-deva and daughter 
of Iladarayar 438. 

Makaganga ( Mahawaeliganga) 
34. 

Mahalanakitti, the mighty 298-9, 

Mahamatra Ajavarmaya 558, 

Mahamatran Gautaman Kesavan 
Srikant-han of Sattanur 474. 

Makarajadhiraja, title of Vira- 
rajendra 336. 
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Maharajap(v)adi (7000) 228, 

313, 460, 505 and n 9 577-8. 

Ma Hasin ( *■ Mayirudingam) 
623, 

Makatittlia 144, 147, 207. 

MaMvamsa, 3, 4; on the early 
intercourse between the Cola 
country and Ceylon 32-5, 68- 
70,144 and n, 145-7, 149, 186, 
205, 238-40, 256, 260, 261n, 
272, 297-301, 303, 331. 

Mahavamsa ed. by Geiger 33 n. 

Makawaeliganga, ancient Maha- 
ganga 34. 

MakSndragiri record 219 ; inva¬ 
sion against the king of Kulu- 
ta 284, 569. 

Makendra-mangalam 499, 

Makendravarman, Pallava 126. 

Mahesi 300. 

Makimalaya IrukkuveJ 188n; 
alias Pirantakan Vlra-solan 
370. 

Mahinda IV, Ceylon king 186, 
520n. 

Mahinda V, Ceylon king; ex¬ 
pedition of Rajaraja I against 
Ceylon in the reign of 205; 
invasion of. Rajendra 1 238, 
239 and n ; deportation by 
Rajendra 240, 297. 

Mahipala, the Gurjara ruler 
283-8. 

Mahipala, Pala king ,248, Rajen- 
dra Fs victory over 249 and n\ 
of Uttara Lada 251-2, 283-8. 

Mahipala of Otta (N. Orissa): Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar on 283. 

Mahigmatipura 305. 

Mahmud of Ghazni 251n, 283. 

Mahodai, conquest by Rajendra 
I 234. 

Mahodaya 287. 

Mahratha smiths 108. 


Maikal range 282. 

Mailapiir, tank of 503 

Majumdar R. 0, 83w. 

Malabar (Coast), trade with 
Malaya in the hands of the 
Tamils 103 ; (Malai - nadu = 
Malabar: Kielhorn) 203/1. 

Malacca, straits of 263. 

Maladu, a district on the Penijar 
53, 369, 401, 445. 

Malailtkal , weight 489. 

Malainadu ( * Malabar) 10; 
( » mountain country or Kuda- 
malai-nadu or Ooorg) 203, 368, 
377, 389, 405-6, 418, 427, 
440-1, 504, 519, 525, 529, 621. 

Malaiyalis, their influx into the 
Cola country 163. 

Malaiyaman chiefs 53, 54; 
sons of: M. tried in the man - 
ram of Uraiyiir 84, 190, 

Malaiyaman Setti 489, 

Malaiyaman Tirumudikkari 37 n, 
53. 

Malaiyamanaru 403. 

Malaiyana-orraiccevagan 431. 

Malaiyana-parivara of Rajaditya 
431. 

Malaiyavvaldeviyar 483. 

Malaiyu(r) 255; at the southern 
end of the Malay peninsula on 
the northern shore of the old 
Singapore strait 259 ; Coecles 
leaves its identification unde¬ 
cided 260n ; Ferrand on 622 ; 
( = Djambi) 623. 

Malalai-mangalam 462. 

Malambi (Coorg) 280, 528. See 
Malawi. 

Malanadu 394, 409, 437. 

Malaperumal 432. 
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Malaperumanacligal, Sembiyan 
Madeviyar was a daughter of 
402, 432. See Malavaraiyar. 

Malavaraiyan Sundara - Sola(n) 
208n, 486. 

Malavaraiyar, father of Paranta- 
kan Madevadigal 388. See 
Malaperumanadigal. 

Malawi 204 ; village conferred 
on Manija 528., See Malambi. 

Malay(a) Peninsula, trade with 
India 103-4, 232, 259, 260 
and |! 262, 266-7. 

Malaya mountain, abode of 
Agastya 241. 

Malayu, river 259. 

Maldives, Rajaraja’s conquest of 
old islands of the sea number¬ 
ing (12,000), 220, 231, 242. 

Maleuad 521. 

Malepadta plates, 3ft, 44, 119 
and n; genealogy of the 
Telugn Colas in 123-4. 

Maleya (Malabar) 204, 521. 

Maligaik-kol i a standard mea¬ 
sure 540, 543. 

Malingi (» Mayilangai) opposite 
Tajakkad 551. 

Malkhed (**Manyakheta) 237, 
238, 285. 

Malli-nadu 407. 

Malllsvarattn Nambirattiyar 
Tennavan Mahadeviyar alias 
Narayana Nanguri Nangaiyar, 
queen of Parantaka I 431. 

Majur(patna) (Mys.) 254n, 326n, 
510, 522-3, 528, 531, 554, 559, 
561, 601. 

Mala } ordeal of red hot iron 418. 

Malwa 210, 237 ; (Malva) 286. 

Mamallapuram (Ch.) Nagaram 
515; alias Jananathapurain 
556, 595. 


Mamandur (Ch.) 405, 497. 

Mamulanar, a Sangam poet on 
Moriyar 26, 27 and n. 

Manabharanan 269, 301-2; 

Pandyan M. decapitated by 
Rajadhiraja I was, according 
to Hultzsch, the ancestor of 
M., the nephew and son-in- 
law of Vijayabahu I 302 n. 

Managarattar of Kadclpuram 
404. 

Manakkavaram 255 ( » Nicobars) 
263, 624. 

Manakkilli 37n. 

Manakkurai - Viranavayananar 
468-9. 

Manali 396 ; alias Simhavisnu- 
catm. 567, 574-5. 

Manalkal, sabha of 378. 

Manalur 5 .14. 

Manarkudi alias Mahipfdakula- 
kalapperalam 577. 

Manavalappermnal, gift of an 
image of M. 462, 468 ;-ulvar 
607. 

Mdnavira Parantaka , a sur¬ 
name of Jat. Sundara 0. P. 
612. 

Manavi,y-kottam 590. See Mana- 
yirkottam. 

Manayi.v(k)kottam 373, 382, 

421, 462 ; M.-nadu 471, 517, 
548, 590. See Manaviiykottam. 

Mandaikulattur 454. 

Mandai-nangai, wife of Rajara- 
jan alias Vanavan Brahrnii- 
dhirajan 551. 

Mandala(m)s 212, 224. 

Mandara-gaurava-mangalam 540. 

Mandara-ganravanar Kundadevi- 
yar 278 ; wife of Vallavaraiyar 
541. 

Mandaran - jeral - irumporai, 
Cera, Yanaikkatcey 60 and n. 
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Mandikere (Mys) 581. 
Mandi(a)ram, alias Jayameru 
Srikarana-mangalam 482, 509, 
577. 

Mangiidu 408, 

Mangaiyark-karasi 127. 
Mangalam (Sm.) 569. 

Mdngallu plates 215 n. 
Mdnigrdmam 365, 425. See 

Manikldramam. 

Manija, his heroism in the battle 
of Panasoge rewarded 204 ; 
title of Ksatriyasikhamani 
Kotigalva conferred on him 
280, 528. 

Manikkirdmam of Tenvara-niidu 
407. 

Manimangalam (Ch.) 370-1, 496, 
576, 589, 602. 

Manimangalam inscription of 
Rajadhiraja I 304, 307, 315; 
of Virarajendra 325, 327 n, 
328-30, 342. 

Manimekalai, 4, legend of 
Agastya releasing the Kaveri 
23n ; 33ft, re : Kakandi 37 n \ 
38ft, 39, 45-6, 53 it, 65 ft, 71 
and n, 72 and n, 74, on five 
modes of disposing of the 
dead 75 ; on kuhis and ayams 
81; 86n, 88ft, 93 and ft, 

94ft, 97n, 99n, 104, 107-9, 
110 and ft, 111 ft, 112 and n, 
114, 116, 117 and ft, 121 n, 
249 ft. 

Manimekalai in its Historical 
setting : Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
33w, 71ft. 

Manimekhala, sea-goddess after 
whom the heroine and the 
poem Manimekalai are called 
32. 

Maiijddi 364,384. 

Marijaga, Hoysala leader 527. 


Manjikkam (—poromboke) 458, 
sabha-m. 46.1, 559, 603. 

Maffjlppayanar alias Jaya- 
simha - Kulantaka - piramara- 
yar 602. 

Manjiyan Karanai 566, 

Mannaikkadakkam (=» Manya- 
kheta 236-7. 

Mamiaikonda-sola, a mandapa at 
Tiruvorriyur 238, 573. 

Mannandippai, its palace was 
burnt by the Colas 304. 

Mannar-Kov(y)il (Tin.) 225ft, 
243-4, 562, 608, 610-1, 614. 

Mannerkkiidan alias Tiruuila- 
kanda-setti 542. 

Manni-nadu 513. 

Manmip-perumbaluvur 469. 

Manoramacceri 455. 

Mauyadikkalanai 454, 

Manrddi-vdriyam 498. 

Many am, hall 83 ; germ of a 
popular assembly 84 ; powers 
of the M. of Uraiyiir 84 ; M. of 
rural areas 85, 95. 

Mantota 207. See Mahatittha. 

Manu, (Coja) legend of the calf 

12 . 

Manuals, of Buddhadatta 120«. 

Manukulan Singaperuman 428. 

Manunidi-murai - valara, his¬ 
torical introduction of Raja- 
mahendra-Deya 316», 598. 

Mauyakheta identical with 
Mannaikkadakkam 236 ; ( = 
Mai'khed) 237, 444. 

Mapappalam 255, 260-1, (»= 

Pahang or Penang) 623. 

Mayaikkadan Devan alias Raja- 
raja Tadigaippadi-nadalvan of 
Sattanfir 588. 

Maramangalam 402. 

Maramaraiyar 136, 383. 
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Marambavai 137n, 381, Adigal 
Kanrtan 383; 621. 

Marandai (Tin.) 410. 

Marandayanallur 410. 

Maranjaclaiyan, Trichinopoly in¬ 
scription of 126, 469. 

Maran Parana esvaran, an officer 
of Parantaka I 152 ; raid on 
Nellore 183; alias Sembi- 
yan Soliyavaraiyan of Siruku- 
lattnr, called also Vlraklrti 
432. 

Marasanahalli (Mys.) 530. 

Marasimha, father of Prthivi- 
pati II 136, 467 n. 

Marasimha II, the Kudlur plates 
of 161n* 390n. 

Maravadiga], a feeding-house 
575, * 

Maravan N arasimhavarman 

alias Rajaraj a-vana-kovarai- 
yar, a Bana chief 2.29, 512, 
516. 

Maravan Pudiyar 413n. 

Maravanisvarattu - (rnahadeva), 
udaiyar 398-9. 

Maravarmati Udaiyar Sri Parak- 
rama Cola-Pamiya 619. 

Maravarman Udaiyar Sri Vik- 
rama, Oola-Panclya 617-8. 

/ m 

Mara-Vijayottunga-varman, Sri, 
Lord of Sri Visaya 224, 256, 
258, 266, 

Marayan 319. 

Marayan Arumoli alias Senapati 
U ttamasoja Brahmamaray an, 
son of Narakkan Sri Krsnan 
Raman alias Rajendra-sola 
Brahmamarayan 561, 

Marayan Gangaikonda - s51an 
alias Uttaxua SSla-raarayan, 
chief of Tiruvarur 567. 

Marayan Paluvur Nakkan 570. 


Marco Polo 21; his LambH 
(Ilamnri-desam) 263, 

Marga, music 93. 

Mariyadi 449. 

Markanam' ( « Sopatma of the 
Periplus and So-pattinam of 
Tamil literature) 30; (SA.) 
500, 503, 536, 582. 

Marathi, inscription of 1803, 
Tan j ore 10. 

Marayam 279. 

Marayan Arumoli alias Uttama- 
sola Brahma-marayan 279. 

Mari Venko, Cera 59. 

Marokkattu Ntvppasalaiyar 51, 
54-5. 

Marplclngeri 385, 393, 400. 

Marpidngn-eatm. 385. 

Marpidugu Kalvan Amarakalan 
382. ' 

Marudadu (NA.) 483, 560. 

MariKlattvir-udaiyan Yelan Sola 
Keralan alias Karikala-sola- 
Vaitumbarayan 615. 

Martidur 42.1, 426, 

Marudfirudaiyan Arunidi-Kali- 
yan, an adigdri 426, 430. 

Marugal 394, 401, 504, 545. 

Marvir (Mys.) 549. 

Maruvur-pakkam, one of the two 
parts of Puhar 98. 

Md§anam 83. 

Masattanar, of Adutuvai 55. 

Maski ( » Musangi) 246 n. 

Ma-slyavadi (140) 443. 

Masuni-desa («* the land of the 
snakes) 245n, 248 and n, 250. 

Mattukura, Ej/ivirapattana 583. 

Mauryas ( ■* M5riyas) 26, 27 and 
n, 28. 

Mauryas of Konkan 28n, 119. 

Mavalattan, younger brother of 
Nalangilji 45-6. 

Mavali-Vanarayar alias Kudi- 
pa^i-tandik-kamanar 413. 
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Mavankilli alias Nedungilli, 
Killivalavan 45. 

Mayal (Mnsangi) 551. 

Mayilai Tin cl an alias Avandiya- 
kopa Pallav&raiyar of Puduk- 
fcudi 409. 

Mayilangai 521 ; Jananathapura 
551. 

Mayila(r)ppil, (Mylapore) 424, 
435. 

Mayirudingam 255, («*- Ji-lo- 
ting in the region of 
Jaiya in the centre of the 
Malay peninsula) 260; Dr. 
S. K. x^iyangar identifies it 
with Besinga (Rsi Srnga) the 
modern Rangoon 260n; Ma 
Hasin 623, 

Me Crindle, ed. Ptolemy 30 n. 

Medava Mahadevi, wife of Vima- 
laditya 339. 

Medinl-Vallabha, title of VIra¬ 
ni j end ra 336. 

Megalapuram 579. See Merkala- 
purara. 

Melaic-cert-maniyaiubalam 544. 

Melpadi (formerly NA., now 0,) 
Ifil, 169,173, 184, 226, 371n, 
420#?, Kannara’s encampment 
after defeating and killing 
the Cola king 445; 448, 485, 
493-4, re-n amed Raj asr ay a- 
pnram after cancelling the old 
name of Merpadi alias Ylra- 
narayanapuram 495, 512, 523, 
538, 542, 549, 553, 603n. 

Melappaluvur (Tri.) 227, 369, 
376-9," 382, 403, 405, 422-4, 
439, 469, 473, 484, 496, 519, 
555, 591. 

Melseviir (SA.) 385, 508, 

Melukote 355n. 

M'elvaram> 498, 562, 581. 


Mel-vemba-na<Ju 535, 611. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal : Iiornell on boat 
, designs 620. 

Menander ( «• Milinda) 623-4. 

Men-Marudur alias Jayangonda- 
sdlanallur 619. 

MSrkalapuram 567. See Me- 
galajiuram. 

Merkelundarulina-devar, another 
name of Ganijaradifcya 183, 
388. 

Merkiji-mangalam, sabba of 565, 

Merpadi, alias Viranarayana- 
puram, re-named Rajairaya- 
puram 495, 512. See Melpadi. 

Merpalugur-nadu 382. 

Merpaluvur, of Tondai-nacJ 373; 
Merpidlavur 462. 

Mevilimbangam 255 ; not possi¬ 
ble to identify 262 ; sought in 
Perak by RonfEaer and 
Karmaranga by S. Levi 262w ; 
623. 

Meyk-kirttikal 7. 

Midnapur 286. 

Migdlai-vila-nadu 424. 

Mihindu, Vessagiri slab inscrip¬ 
tion of 186. 

Milada(u) (2000), 322-3, 403, 
481, 554, 592. 

Miladudaiyar, his daughter was 
queen of Uttama Cola 367. 

Miladudaiyar Kayiriir Peruma- 
nar 426. 

Miladudaiyar-paUi 363. 

Milalaik-kurram 435, 606, 

Milinda alias Menander 623-4, 

Milinda-Panha 262, 623-4. 

Minavan Muvenda-velan 468. 

Mlnavan Vilattilr - nattukkon 
481. 

Mindigal (Mys.) 577. 
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Mlraj grant (1024 A.D.) 246. 

Mithila 252 ; the Kamatas of 254. 

Mlvanam 565. 

Mlyd]imganam 383. 

Mly-mala-natju 409. 

Mlecchas 100. 

Moganur, a hamlet of Sem biy an¬ 
na ahadevi 570. 

Mohur (South Arcofc District) 
chieftains of 27, 28 and n. 

Moriyar ( - Mauryas) 26. 

Most, the lame (Minjamosiyar) 
61. 

Mouna Kumara-mattandan 364. 

Mt, D’ Eli 271. 

Mndakkarn, battle of, same 
as Kuclahsangamam 317, 318, 
320, 32In, 335. 

Mudalinayappalli alias Jayan- 
gonda-solaparam 569. 

Mndamosiyar 61. 

Mudicco-na$u 371. 

Mndigonda Cola, title of Rajen- 
clra 1 280. 

Mudigoncja-solap-perarn( - Tam- 
braparni) 280n, 615. 

Mudigonda-solapuram, confused 
with Gangai-konda-Colapuram 
281 and n ; an alternative 
name of Pal ai yarn 545. 

Minfikonda-Cola-mandala.Ganga- 

padi, 551. 

Mudikonda-nadalvan 604. 

Madikonda-solan 324. 

Mud i konda-sola-val a-nacju 608, 
611, 615. 

Mudittalaik - koppera - narkilli, 
Cola 61. 

Mudukannan Sattanar, Draiyur 
48, 117. 

Mugai-nadu 579. 


Mugavad* (NA.) 606. 

Muhammad of Ghazni 251n,283. 

Mulam-kilar of Avar 52, 77, 
113. 

Mukkaiyan, the gamunda of 
Kulattiir ; his wife perform¬ 
ed sati 545. 

Mnkkarai alias Mummadi-s51a- 
puram 612. 

Mukk5kkilan(adigal). queen of 
Rajendra, I 282, 556, 563. 

Mukkuttfir, Vadagarai, old name 
for Kil-muttugur 430. 

Mulangudi 363. 

Mulaparudai sabhd 496, 547, 
555, 567, 574, 587. 

Mulgtmcl inscription 306, 343n. 

Mullai flower 89. 

Mullaiyiir, ancient 270. 

Muljak-kayumbu 478. 

Mulli-nadu 510, 542, 608, 610- 
11, 619. 

Mulliyur 622. 

Mullur - nangai, mother - in¬ 
law of the Cola king and 
mother of Sola-madeviyar 390, 

Mummadi 05(}a Rajaraja, vice¬ 
roy of Vengi and son of 
Kulottunga I 344n. 

Mumma(u)(Ji - Cola-deva, title of 
Gan<Jaraditya 168, 481. 

Mummu(a)cli Cola-deva, title of 
Rajaraja I 199, 204, 224, 
476-8, 493. 

Mnmmu(Ji-Colana - gandhavara- 
nam, title of Pahcavan Ma~ 
raya 521. 

Mummudi-soja, a title of Amba- 
lavan Paluvur-nakkan. 196. 

Mummu<Ji - sola Brahma-maha- 
rayar, Senapati 515. 
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Mummudi - solac-cembiyan ~ sri 
gangaraiyar 390. 

Mumm^di-sola-mandalam, Nor- 
thern Ceylon, a Cola province 
205, 

Mummudi-sdlan, younger bro¬ 
ther of Rajetidra II 6l7n. 

Mummudi Solan, otfuvatfil 478. 

Miimniiidi-sola-nallur, Siyuvayp- 
pedu 574. 

Mummudi-solan allur^ new name 
for Muttam 503. 

Mummudi - sola-nittapperaraiyan 
alias Araiyan Tiruvidaimaru- 
ddr-udaiyan 580. 

Mummudi-solan - mandapa, at 
Talaiccangadu 547 ; at Enna- 
yiram 563, 576. 

Munimiidi-sola-peruinal 392. 

Mmmmidi-sola-posan alias Jra- 
yiravan Pallavaraiyan, super¬ 
visor of the temple of Tiru- 
vallarn 229, 492-3. 

Mummudi-sola-seri in Mannar- 
koyil 610. 

Mummudi-^ola - umbala - nattu- 
velan 491. 

Mummudi Vaitumba Maharajan 
alias Visnudevan alias Dorai 
Arasan 214, 229, 484. 

Munagamakulapa|}i(0.) 578. 

Mnnaiyadaraiyar Aparayitan 
Kulamanikkerumanar 390. 

Munaiyadiyaraiyar 531. 

MundiyanVajlappakkam, remis¬ 
sion of taxes on 491. 

Murinai Vallavaraiyar 541. 

Mxtnnurruvar 569. 

Munpalai 435. 

Muruga(n) 40, 96-7 ; the favou¬ 
rite deity of the Tamils 115-6* 

Murugavel-mangalam 367. 


Musaka hill 271. 

Musaka kings 271. 

MTt&akavandam, a kavya on the 
Musaka kings 271. 

Musangl, Jayasimha turned his 
back at M. 245 ; ( « Uccangi- 
drug in Bellary Dt. 246; 273, 
called Mayal 551. 

Musiris 100. 

Muttam 503. 

Mntta-nambirattiyar, queen of 
tfttama Cola 196. See Oratta- 
nan Sorabbaiyar. 

Muttanattuk - karpundi - n ad u d a i - 
ya Parabhumikan Malian alias 
Q-andaraditta Pallavaraiyan 
391. 

Muttaraiyar(s) 133-4, 135 and n, 
150n. 

Muttatti 527. 

Mutta TJdaiyar 390. 

Muttaval-perra - kaikkoiar 388, 
405. 

Muttuvru-ku^am 613. 

Muvaraiyan Pali Nakkan 379. 

Muvayiravan Trairajya Ghatika 
Madhya8tb.au 464. 

Muyangi 246. See Musangi. 

Mysore, Rajaraja I’s expedition 
into M. 209, 211 ; Visnu tem¬ 
ples built by Rajaraja I 224 ; 
231,238, 245, 280, 342, 491 n, 
558. 

Mysore and Goorg ; L. Rice 
154n, 204n, 528n. 

Mysore Gazetteer 568 n. 

Mystic Rose : Crawley lion. 

N 

Naccinarkkiniyar 40 n > 43, 56 n ; 
on mudiyor 84 n\ 86n, on 
Vellalar 106 ; (Kalagam ** 
Kadaram) 264 and 
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Nadaka-magalir 93. 

NddUy rastra 78. 

Natjukal, stone planted to mark 
the spot of a kero’s death 58. 

Naduvilangad!* merchant-quar¬ 
ters at Uttarameriir 465, 511. 

Naduvil-vira-narayana-vinnagar 
at Tribhuvani 540. 

Nadiiviruklunn Puvatta Bhatta 
Sornayajiyar 538, 

Naga, family 26* 

Nagadipa 186. 

Nagalabbai Sani alias Ariya- 
vammai, wife of Prabhfikara- 
bhatta 567. See Ariya(va)- 
mmai. 

Nagalai, daughter of Camunda- 
raja 318. 

Nagan-kudi 401. 

Naganna, the Hoysala minister 
527.’ 

Nagan Perungadan 579. 

Nagamkkanakkan 603. 

Ndgarakretdgama 624. 

Nagara{m)Udr $ the Perunaga- 
rattar 363 ; 370, 373, 376, 
N. Karanattan 377 ; 380, 384, 
390-1, 394-5, n-variyam 399 ; 
managarattar 404 ; 414, 422, 
n-variy akfeu jdam 423 ; 425, 
433, 446, 454, 463, 486, 488, 
512, 515, 528, 536, 542, 550, 
561, 566, 573, 595, 598, 601. 

Nagaraitar, of Kaccippedu 195. 

Nagavamsi king 348. 

Naga - vamsodbhava, kings of 
the Ohindaka family 250. 

Nagavangalam 563. 

Nagavarma, Hoysala leader 
527 n. 

Nagereoil (Tv.) 244, 609, 612, 
614. 

Naippur, battle of 149. 


Nakkan Aiyayyadigaj 380. 

Nakkan Arinjigai alias Parlin- 
taka Pallavaraiyan 390, 393. 

Nakkan Arumoli alias Piridi- 
madeviyar 520. 

Nakkan Karukkamandal alias 
Pahcavan-madeviyar 537. 

Nakkan Kodai alias Kahcipura- 
nangai 566. 

Nakkan Kumarakkan 496. 

Nakkannai 62. 

Nakkan Nallattadigal, one of the 
Rajarajat-terihja Kaikkolar 
490. 

Nakkan Paravai, the anukki of 
the king 562. 

Nakkan Piratamadevi, alias 
Mummudi - solafc - talaik- koli, 
daughter of Arur-devanar 401, 

Nakkan Pudi Paluvettaraiyan, 
Kumaran Kandan 378. 

Nakkan Sandira-devi 422. 

Nakkan Battan of Paradur 416. 

Nakkan Sembiyan - madeviyar, 
queen of Rajendra 1 534. 

Nakkan Tillaiyalagiyar alias 
Pancavan Mahadeviyar, queen 
of Rajaraja I 498, 

Nakkan Tillaiyalagiyar alias 
Sola-madeviyar 400. 

Nakkan Uloga - cintamaniyar, 
mother of Rajaraja I’s queen, 
Villa vail Mahadeviyar 522. 

Nakkan Vikramakesariyar of 
Koclumbalur, the deviyar of 
Tennavan IJangovel alias 
Maravan Pudiyar 387. 

Nakkavaram 256; («Nicobar) 
263, 624. See Manakkavaram. 

Nakkirar 53. 

Nalamadi Bhima 551. 
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Nalangilli, the foe of Nedungilli 
25, 37 n, 45; a sketch of 
46-8; 49. 

Nalangijli iaetcenni 48n. 
Nalayiravan, a measure 557. 
Nalikais, divisions of time 99. 
Nalkote 161. 

Nallaijikkon, son of Senganan 
67. 

Nalladi-mangalam 382. 

Nallulao. Cradimagan Attamutti 

385. 

Nalliir (Tj.) 355, 468, 

N allur-nadu 403, 506, 542-. 
Naimadi Bhima, a title of Arai- 
yau Rajarajan 279, 651. 

Nalur 363, 510. 

Namanaikkonam.part of Masuni- 
desam 245w, 248 and n, 250. 

Nambi Ancjiar Nambi 17-9, 64, 
128, 150n, ,57 on. 

Nambi Aniranar 560. 

Nambihalli 278; (Mys.) 569, 
Nambi Nedunjeliyan 63. 

Nambirattiy ar Ar umoli-nangai, 
daughter of Paluvettaraiyar 
419. 

Nambi Uduttor-udaiyan 563. 
Nanadesit - tis(gjai - Ayirattu- 
afidujjuvar (1500) 388, 579, 
609. 

Najnadeiiyb Dasamadi Erivlra- 
pattana 579. 

Nandagiri 15in. 

Nandappayyan, a merchant 554. 

Nandas, 26, 27 n, 287. 
Nandavanappuram 568. 
Nandd-vilakku 7 and n. 

Nandi (Mys.) 579. 

Nandigunda (Mys.) 530. 
Nandikampa-catm. 402. 
Nandikarai-puttur in Malai-nadu 

427. 


Nandi-nangai 463. 
Nandi-p(v)anma-inangalam 400, 
432, 487. 

Nandipottaraiyar of the Pallava 
race, Kadu-pattigal 383, 414. 
Nandipura(m) Sundara Cola as 
king of 190, 227, 377, 379 ; 
alias Ayirattali 397, 487. 
Nandi-puttan alias Sembiyan 
Muvenda-velan 400. 

JSandlsaran alias ParakOsari 
Vijupparaiyan 474., 
Naudisiruppiran alias Atlanta 
Vikramapperaraiyan, a maha- 
mdtra 431. 

Nandivarma Kadupattigal 465. 

N and ivar man, Kasyapa-gotra, 

Renandu Colas 123. 
Nandivarman III, Pallava 124, 
133n. 

| Nangai-Brahmadeya, Nangava- 
ram 392n. 

Nangai Satfcaperumanar, a bogi- 
yar of the Cola king 377-8. 
Nangai Varaguna Pevumanar, 
sister of the Cola king 188, 
378. 

Nangavaram (Tri.) 368, 392, 
402, 442, 560. 

Niuigupatti (Pd.) 403. 

Nangur 43. 

N auguri-nangai of Mayilajpd 
424. 

Nanguttiyar, mother of Cola 
queen Tribhuvana-mahadevi- 

yar 415. 

Nanji(a)nad 244, 614. 

Narljinatfcu Manarkudi alias 
Mahipalakulakalap - peralam 

577. 

Nanmadi-bhlman 551. 
Nannaiyabhnpa 519. 
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Nannamarayar, Vaidumba chief 

228. 

Nannilam 67. 

Nanni-Nulumban, Calukya lea¬ 
der killed at Koppain 308. 

Napoleon 276. 

Narakkan Sri Krsnan Raman 
alias Raj end r a-sola Brahma- 
niarayar builder of the en¬ 
closure to the temple of 
Tan j ore 555-6, 561, 568. 

Narasimha, Calukya chief 286. 

Narasimha-mangalam 405, 497. 

Narasirnhavarman I 126. 

Narasimhavarxnan of the Maia- 
yakula 445. 

Narasimha yar man 322; a feuda¬ 
tory of Rfijendra II and chief 
of Mila^Ln (2000) 592. 

Narasimhavarman of the time 
of Kannaradeva, title ol Sid- 
dha v at t attach gal 401. 

Narasinga-pottaraiyar, Padavi- 
konda 385. 

Naratongac-ceri 365. 

Narayana, author of the Sanskrit 
prasasti of the Tiruvalangadu 
plates 233, 247 m, 

Narayana Bhatta, a minister of 
Somesvara 306. 

Narayana Kramavittan alias 
Vaidumbar-aditta - brahmadhi- 
rajan 457, 

Narayanavanam (C.) 538. 

Najt;conai 37n. 

Ndrpatten ndyi rapp e r u tide ru 
at Tiruvorriyiir 600n. 

Naypattennay ir avarx Porkoyil- 

nambi alias Palasiriyan 480. 

Najpattennayiravar 526. 

Narrinai on Arkkadu 3 In, 

620 .* 


Narttamalai 131n, (Pd.) 531, 

Natakasfila, assembly meeting at 
Tiruyiclaimarddur 414 ; 425, 
454. 

at Tiru- 

vadi 471. 

Nataraja, temple of; Parantaka I 
covered it with gold 183 ; 
Govinclaraja thrown into the 
sea by Krimikantha 355n. 

Nattam (Oh.) 531, 542. 

N&tfarj Nattavar, Nattom, 399, 
425, 483, 542, 607. 

Nattaraya Hulimadda 549. 

Nattarruppokku 609. 

Ndttugdmunclu 565. 

Nattukkamundan 568. 

Nattukkofctai chetties 11 m. 

Nattuvak-Mni , gift to a danc¬ 
ing master 591. 

Naura 103n. 

Navac()\a-carita 21. 

Naval 149. 

Navalur-udaiyan Kandan Tevadi 
403. 

Navanid(h)ikula 245 n. 

Nayak viceroys 9. 

Neccuj'a-nadu 521. 

Nediyatali 440. 

Ne(Jum-puj;aiyur in Malai-na<Ju 
389. 

Neclumudikbilli 45-6. 

Nedungijli, Kariyarr;ut - tunjiya 

25, 37m, 45-9. 

Neduhjeliyan, victor of Talaiya- 
lang&nam 60m. 

Neduvayil 471. 

Negapatam 23, ( — Nikama of 
Ptolemy) 30 ; 126 m, Buddha 
image of solid gold looted by 
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Tirnmangai Alvar 129 ; Bud¬ 
dhist monastery at N. 190 ; 
bndamam-vihara 224, 260 ; 
622. 

Nellore, northern limit of Par- 
antaka’s empire 143; 183, 213, 
214 and n. 

Nellur 153. See Nellore. 

Nelviiy 515. 

Nelvayil 424. 

Nelvayppalii 595. 

Nelveli 390, 441. 

Nenmali, alias Milada-manik- 
kam 447. 

Nenmali-narju 491. 

Nerivayil, battle of 53n. 

Neriyudaic-colap-perayu 467. 

Nerkunam (NA.) 379m, 383, 412; 
alias Vairamegha-catm. 511. 

Neykuppai 367, 403, 433, 538. 

Norur (Tri.) 598. 

Neydalangiinal 60-1. 

Nicobars 256, 263, 624. 

Nitjngftl 124. 

Nigamana 72. 

Nigarili-Lokamadevi 556. 

Nigarili-sola, title of Rajaraja I 
225 ; Ns.-cceri 225n. 

Nigarili - sola - caton. 532, 542, 
610, 613, 617, 619. 

Nigarili -s51a-mandalam 565. 

Nigarili - solapadi alias Nujum- 
bapadi 542. 

Nigarili-solapuram 528. 

Nigarili-sola - vinnagar - alviir at 
Sermadevi 521, 536, 611. 

Nikama ( -»Negapatam) 30, 

Nilagangaraiyan Annavan Nat- 

tadigal 460. 

Nilaiyirai 405. 

Nilan Tyagi 454. 


N~ilavilaiyavanam 5 0 0; 

kaiyeluttu 573, 

Nili, wife of Ravi d:\sa Krama- 
vittan 437. 

Nimbala-devi, wife of Indaladeva 
279, 567. 

Ninrd-nali a liquid measure 
493. 

Niranayp-padiyar 430. 
Niranjana-guru 444. 

Nlrkunram 554. 

Nirvilai 564. 

Nislca ( — Kalahju) 464. 
NisumbhasudinI Durga 131, 
Nittavinoda-catm. 446. 
Nittavinodaoceri 225«. 
Nittavinodapuram alias Valai- 
yur 563. 

Nittavinoda-seri in Man n a r- 
koyil 6.10, 

Nittavinodat-terinja Valangai- 
velai.„.,.568. 

Nityavindda, title of Rajaraja I 
225. 

Niyamadhanasvamigal sisya-pra- 
sigya-vargattar 430. 

Niyamam 134, 137, 381 ; (Tj.) 
383, 412, 581. 

Niyamatta Irasa-mattandapura 
380. 

Niy ay attar (Judges) 516. 
Niyogam 567. 

Nolambadhiraja 208; - Corayya 
209. 

Nolambas, 142, 152, 208, their 
relation with the Gangas 209 ; 
210-1, 273. 

Nolambavadi 208, 273, 521. 

Nolt'nad 563. 

Nolumbapadi, conquered by 
Rajaraja I 207. See Nolamba- 
va$i. 
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Nrpasekhara Vaianalhir 494. 

Nrpato(u)ngac - c(s)ayantangi- 
catm. 495, 50(5, N. Sendangi- 
508; alias Jananatha-catm. 
549, 553. 

N rpat unga-mangalap - perarai yar 
383. 

Nrpatnnga(vai'mau) 134, 135ft, 
I37n. 

Nrtya-bhdga 485. 

Nugunad 591. 

Nulambapacji 211, 494; alias 
Rigarili-solapadi 542. See 
Nolurabapadi. 

N u 1 a m b a Tribhuvana-dhira 

371ft, 447. 

Nulambar Vira-solan 371. 

Nulerram ceremony 590. 

Nulumba(s) 275, 326. 

Nuniz 199. 

Nnrmadi Cola Rajendra Vidya- 
dhara, son of Rajaraja Nitya- 
vinoda advanced against Sat- 
yaaraya 210. See Rajendra I. 

Nuruganda 305. 

NyayapravMa 4 n, 33ft, 71 n, 72 
and n. 

O 

Odda-(visaya) 249; (-Orissa) 
250, 551. 

Oddantangal (NA.) 421. 

(5diyamballam 468. 

Olagapuram (SA.) 365, 373, 

488, 512, 539, 563, 598. 

Olai 460. 

Oliyar, a Naga tribe?, 42. 

Oloka Maharayar 462. 

Olokamaharayar Tiruccirrarnba- 
lattalvar temple 462. 

Omasi Oryiyuran Kuttan of 
Tiruvanaikka 396. 


Orattanan (Urattayan) Sorabbai- 
yar Agra - mahadeviyar or 
mutta-nambirattiyar or Tri- 
bhuvana - mahadeviyar 196 ; 
467, queen of Uttama 4.72-3, 
481. 

Orissa 250-1, 285-6. 

Orthurci regia Sornati (»Urai- 
yur) 30. 

Otta king 248 ; Rajendra’s vic¬ 
tory over O. 283-4. 

Ottakkiittan 19, Kavic-cakravarti 
20, 140, 204, 355ft. 

Ottuvattil, called Mnmmndi- 
solan 478. 

Owen 622. 

Oyma-nadu 365, 503. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 620. 

P 

Pabhubarru plates of Saktivar- 
man 215, 217. 

Pada-eviya-kadaviir 492. 

Pacla-eviya Tirukkadavur 556. 

Pad a grind hi 564. 

Padai Ilaiya Iranamukha-raman 
killed a person in a duel 483. 

Padaiyildr 499. 

Padavikonda Narasinga-potta- 
raiyar 132, 385. 

Parlaviya 206ft. 

Padi (Ch.) 461. 

Padimarru, scale of expenses in 
temples 455. 

Paduvur 368. 

Paes 199. 

Pagaividaiy-isvarattn-mahadeva 
at Melappaluvur 555. 

Pagan, king of 261. 

Paganur-knyram 500. 

Pagiir 530. 

Pahang 262 ; ( = Mapappalam) 
623. 
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Pailabanda (An.) 570. 

Paisdca, form of marriage 75. 

Paki-nadu (rastra) 153n, con¬ 
quered by the chief of Karu- 

kvidi 214 ; 218, 227, 371. 

Palaiya Sembiyan-madovi-catm. 

492. 

Palaiya Vanavan-madevi-catrn. 
537. 

Palaiyan Mayan 53, 70 h . 

Pajaiyaru, palace at 278; one of 
the capitals of the Colas on the 
banks of tho Mudigondiin near 
Kumbakonam 281; 403, 535, 
537, 539, alias Mudikonda- 
solapnram 545; Arumoli-deva 
Isv&ra at P. 571; 572. 
Palaiya-velam at Tanjavur 455. 
Palakka 28n. 

Palamoli 39ft. 

Palangdki 415, 572. 

Palangaviri 433; P.-nlrot)tikal 
437. 

Palang(k)oyil (NA.) 371, 468. 
Palar(ru) 150, 554 n. 

Palau of Bengal : R. D. Banerji 
251ft, 253ft, 283, 286. 

Paletnbang, on the east coast of 
Sumatra 258-9, 260ft, 261-2; 

( = Srl Vijayam) 623-4. 

Palghat 28 ft. 

Palkunyakottatn 384ft, 390, 394, 
480, 468.” 

Pallavaniccatam 23n. 

Pallavan Pallavaraiyar, Tiru- 
mandira-olai 592. 

Pallavan Pirammadarayan 458. 
Pallava(s), their inscriptions 6 ; 

189, 201, 510ft. 

Pallavas: J.-Dnbrenil 135w. 
Pallavatilaka, race 137; title 621. 


PaUiccandam 484. 

Palliccandam Vaigavnr Tirnma- 
lai-deva at Tiramalai (NA.) 
554. 

Pallikonda (NA.) 402, 420, 528. 

| Pallippadai 169, memorial shrine 
184 ; P. -udai y a Vagis vara-pan- 
dita-bhattura 432; 523, 545. 

Pallittnngal, gold necklace, call¬ 
ed Rajarajan 478. 

Pal liyutlaiya Kanaka-senabha- 
tara 402. 

Pulur (Tri.), Tinippalavxir 370; 
371. 

Paluvettaraiyar chieftains 149, 
163ft, P. princess 227 ; 365, 
470. 

Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Amud- 
an(iir) or andanar 146, 404, 
416. 

Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Maya- 
van(ar) (Maran), Adigal, a 
feudatory of Rajaraja I 227, 
369, 373, 405, 473, 476, 
483-4, 486, 496. 

Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Snndara 
Solanar, Adigal 402-3. 

Paluvettaraiyar Kandan Maya- 
vanar-perundirattn Araiyan 
Sundara Solan, Adigal 478. 

Paluvettaraiyau Kodandan Tap- 
pili-dharmman 389. 

Paluvettaraiyar Maravan Kan¬ 
tian (ar), Adigaj 377, 379, 398, 
405. 

Paluvettaraiyar Nambi Mayava- 
nar Tiruppallittamam 381. 

Paluvettaraiyar Viferamadityar 
397.” 

Palnvur 227, 368, (Tri.) 439. 

Pambur-nadu, Yadagarai 438, 
455. 
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Pamulavaka plates of Vijaya- 
ditya VII 339n, 344. 

Pamulur a C&ra fortress 61. 

Pan(a)i, old Pannai 259, 623. 

Panaiyan Kodandan 467. 

Panaiyavaram (SA.) 606. 

Pamiyiir-nadu 390, 506. 

Parian 63. 

P&nar 91-2, 98. 

Panasoge, battle of 204, 528. 

Panca-ganga: Fleet’s identifica¬ 
tion of its confluence with 
Krsna as Kddal - Sangamam 
322n. 

Pancapandavamalai 228, 438w, 
(NA.) 483. 

Pancappalji, part of Maauni- 
desam 245n, 248, 250. 

Pancavan Bvahmadirayan, a 
Perundaram ruling Taga<Jur- 
naclu as jivitam 515. 

Pancavan-mah adevi 410 ; alias 
Sola - madeviyar, queen of 
Rajaraja I 477 ; alias Nakkan 
Tillaiyajagiyar, queen of 
Rajaraja I 498,, 511. 

Pancavan-madevi -seri in Man- 
narkoyil 610. 

Pancavan-mahadevlsvaram built 
as a pallipadai at Palaiyaru 
545. 

Pancavan-madeviyar alias Arai- 
yan Jayangonda -ioliyar, wife 
of Sola-Vallabha - deva 313, 
576. 

Pancavan-Madeviyar, queen of 
Rajendra I, 282. 

Pancavan Mahadeviyar, queen 
of Uttama Cola 473. 

Pancavan-Mahadeviyar Sri,Nam- 
birattiyar, Rajaraja’s queen 
485, 487, 511; Nakkan P. 


daughter of Avanifeandarppa- 
purattu-devanar 519. 

Pancavan-mahadevi, wife of 
Araiyan Mahimalaya alias 
Parantaka Mufctaraiyan 391. 

Paficavanmaraya, title of Rajen¬ 
dra I 204 ; Mahadandanayaka 
ruled over Ganga and Vengi 
mandates 227, 521, 528. 

Pancavarafm) 414, 416, 458, 
509 ; P. - kal 546; P, - nellu 
550, 564. 

Pancavas, the race of 61. 

Pandaravarlai (Tj.) 365, 371, 
378, 380, 387, 389, 397-8, 401, 
436, 453-5, 485, *490, 531, 
541-2, 545, 582. 

Pandarigal 567. 

Panda r is 497. 

Pandian, of the Periplus 30. 

Pandikulafiani-terinja - kaikkoter 
505. 

Pandi-kulasani-vala-naclu 520. 

Pandi-madeviyar, Nambiratfciyar 
539. 

Pandi-nadu 391, 428-9, 435 ; 
alias Rajaraja-mandalam 535. 

Pandippadai 365. 

Pandita Cola 247n ; a title of 
Rajendra I 280. 

Panditavatsalac - ceri, Udaiyar- 
gudi 367, 391. 

Panditavatsalau, title of Pavan- 
taka I 417. 

Pandiyanaic - curarn - irakkina 
(Peruma}) 166 ; title of 
Sundara Cola 174, 450. 

Pandiyauai -ven - kanda - sola- 
catm., Idavai 134«. 

Pandiyanar, father - in - tew of 
Vikrama Cola Miladudaiyar 
369. 


85 
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Pandiyanar Manabharana - devi 
.kiJavan 397. 

Pandiyan - talai - konda (Vim) 
Parakesari 166, 178, 452-6 
passim. 

Panddr 544. 

Panduranga, in Carapa: Rouffa- 
er’s identification of Valaip- 
panduru 262 n f 623. 

Pandya, country 10, 40, 235, 
269-71, 290, 305. 

Pandya inscriptions 12. 

Pandyas 26, 201, 203, 239. 

Pandya-cola, the mahapdtaka 
Tamilian devastated the Bel- 
vola country 311. 

Pandya-kulantaka, title of VIra- 
rajendra 336. 

Pandya-kulasani, title of Raja- 
raja I 225. 

Pane(i) 259 ; old Pannai 623. 

Pangala-nadu 384 and n, 401, 
536 

Panimagan 525. 

Panivaga-mangalara 502. 

Panjirai-kalattur alias Vikrama- 
singa-catm. 539. 

Panma-nadu 421. 

Panmaic-ceri 465, 517. 

Pannai 255, 259; (-Pani or 
Panel on the east coast of 
Sumatra) 623. 

Pannaippuram 464. 

Pannan, the lord of Sirukudi; 
friend of Killivalavan 50, 92. 

Papayan 371. 

Papphalam, a port in Ram- 
aMain the Talaing country of 
Burma 256, 260-1. See Mapap- 
p§lam. 

Paradavar 94-5. 


Paradayakiidi, a hamlet of Ala- 
gadriputtur 481, 535. 

Paradaya - nakkan Sri Kandan 
425. 

Farad fir 416. 

Parakesari, who took Vlra Pand- 
ya’s head 403n. 

Parakesaric-ceri 365n. 

Parakesari - purattu - mahadeva 

391. 

Parakesari - purattu - nagarattar 
391. 

Parakesarivarman 387-410; who 
took Madurai and llam 
Parantaka I 472. 

Parakesari Vilupparaiyan 492. 

Parakkama, Ceylonese prince 
slain in the Cola war 300-1. 

Parakramabahu I, of Ceylon 

260 - 1 . 

Parakrama Cola-catm. 535 ; Ka- 
raikk o t tu -Brah mad esam 541, 

589-90, 594. 

Parakrama - narayana Brahma* 
dkirajan Bandanayakan 617. 

Parakrama*sola Mfivenda-velan 
alias Avuran Aravanaiyan of 
Panaiyur, an officer of Raja- 
raja I 506. 

Parakrama, Sri, Cola Pandya- 
Maravarman Ddaiyar 619. 

Paraman Malapadiyar. alias 
Mummucji - solan, conquered 
Sitpuli-nadu and Pakinadu 
214, 227, 371. 

Paramara(s), hostility between 
the W. Oalukyas and the P. 
210 ; their attack of the W. 
Calukyas 213,237. 

Paramesvara*catm., Pulallur 370, 
372. 

Paramesvara - catm. alias Yen- 
kulattur 590. 
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Paramos vara - mangalam alias 
Nigarili-sola-catm. 531, 

Paramosvara-varman I 126. 

Paranar 39n, 41, 62-3. 

Parandur (Oh,) 403, 466, 514. 

Pamtidfir record of Parthiven- 
dra-varman 180-1. 

Pamnkomuiar, a San gam poet 
27 ft. 

Parantaka, son of Vikraina- 
kesari by Karrali 188. 

Parantaka, Sri, probably title of 
Virarajendra 330n. 

Parantaka I, delay between royal 
order of grant and time of on- 
graving 13 ; Grilmam inscrip¬ 
tion of P. 13 ft ; date of his 
acc. fixed by Kielhorn 132 ; 
136,138; reign of P.142-164; 
extent of empire under P. 
142-3 ; success and prosperity 
of his reign 143 ; Pandyan 
war 144-7; Ceylon war 147-9 ; 
war with the Banas 151-2 ; 
war with the Vaidumbas 152 ; 
policy of P. 155 ; Rastrakuta 
invasion 155-62 ; close of 
reign 162-4 ; 165, 168, 171 ; 
Maduraikonda Parakeaari 172 
and n ; 173, the Tiruvisaippd 
refers to his conquest of 
Madura and Ilam and to his 
covering the temple of Nata- 
raja with gold 182-3; 184, 
188 and ft, 195n., Cola expan¬ 
sion up to Nellore 213-4; 228-9, 
240, 365ft, 367, 368ft, 369n, 
370n, 371ft, 375 ft, 381n, 384n, 
385ft* 389n, 39in, 395n, 398n, 
4.02, 405n, 406n, 407n, 408n, 
409n, 413-442, 449n. 

Parantaka II Rajakesari 165n, 
167, 168, 172n, 185,187, 198, 
208 and ft, 370n, 387n, 408n, 


450-1, 470ft. See Sundara 
Coja. 

Parantaka-catm. 421n. 

Parantaka-deva ; three inscrip¬ 
tions of the ninth year 165ft. 

Pa(i)rantaka - devi Ammanar, 
daughter of Seramanar and 
queen of Ponmaligait-tuhji- 
nan 498-9. 

Parantaka Ilangovelar, a title of 
Vikramakesari showing his 
subordinate relation to Paran¬ 
taka II Sundara Cola 187,188n, 
378, 408ft. 

Parantakan Kundavai Piratti- 
yar 278; daughter of Ponmali- 
gait - tunjina\ devar, built 
temples in Dadfipuram 506, 
515, 531, 537, 539, 541-2. 

Parantakan Madevadigal alias 
Sembiyan Madeviyar, daugh¬ 
ter of Malavaraiyar and queen 
of Gandaradittan 388. 

Parantakan Sijiyavelar of Ivod- 
umbalur, his expedition to 
Ceylon and his death (c. 959 
A.IX) 186, 188, 450-1. 

Parantakan Suttamaliyar alias 
Mukkokilanadigai 563. 

Parantakan Uttamaslli 442. 

Parantaka - sola Muvendavejan, 
an officer of Rajaraja I 506. 

Parantakap - pallavaraiyan of 
Umbala-nadu 527. 

Parantaka - puram in Kongu- 
nadu 417. 

Pa(i)nmtakat - terihja-kaikkolar 
388, 505, 571. 

Parantaka VIranarayana, Sri 
Pandya king Aditya Pg 
contemporary 138, 142, 143ft. 

Parasurama 38, P's country 
203ft; 241, 271. 
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I'arasuraman. Sankaran of Ilan- 
garikudi 589. 

Paras urames vara, temple 368. 

Paravai-nangaiyar, Rajendra - 
cola-deva’s Anukkiyar 560. 

Paravaipiiram, old name of 
Panaiyavaram 60 Gn< 

Parigi, ancient Panvi 151 and n. 

Parimelalagar: on poyyd vilalc- 
kam 7 n ; on origin of the 
name Cola 24 ; on aruporul 
78n, 83. 

Parivi, later capital of the Banas 
151 and n. 

Parkaran Arumoli alias A'kara- 
na-dani Pallavaraiyar of Velvir 
590. 

Parthivasekharapuram ( Tv. ) 
608. 

Parthiva - sekharat - terinj(d)a - 
kaikkolar 364, 571. 

Parthivendra Adittaparumar, 
perhaps identical with Aditya 
II, 179, 458. 

Parthivendradhipati-varmaiilSG, 

458-66. 

Parthivendra Adityavarman, 
viceroy of Tondaimandalam 
and a prince of the royal 
family 178 ; Parthivendra, a 
title of Aditya (II) ? 179. 

Parthivendra-varman 166, 168, 
176, perhaps identical with 
Aditya or Karikala Parakesari 
178-79; the date of his Paran- 
ddr record discussed 180-1; 
187 and n, 189, 193, 453n, 
457-66. 

parundur, sabha of 414, 

Pasali-nadu 433, 

Pataliputra 26. 


Pattalagan Raman alias Aru¬ 
moli - deva - milacluciaiyar ; a 
gift for the merit of his devi 
Rajasekharan Umai-nangaiyar 
531. 

Pattalam alias Elunuryva- catm. 
465. 

Pattan Danafcongiyar, queen of 
Uttama Cola 364, 470, 472, 

Pattanam 500. 

Pattandur 568. 

Patlarkal - tirumeni , the 63 
nayanars 575. 

Patti, brother of Tennavan- 
madeviyar 462. 

Patfcina(k - kurram), - nadu 422, 
503, 582. 

Pattinam ( =* a port-town) Cola 
capital 29 ; 30. 

Pattinap-pakkam, one of the 
two parts of Pnhar 98. 

Pattinappdlai 30, 37 n f 39 n, 41-2, 
on early rural life 76 ; 85, 
90, 96 and n, 99, 104n, 264. 

Pattukkanampatti (Tj.) 515. 

Pattuppattu 37 n, 70, 264n. 

Pavaikkudi, assembly of 584 * 
593. 

PavUrdrohana festival 512. 

Pedda-Tippasamudram 295, 

Pegu, alleged conquest by * 
Rajendra I 257 ; 261. 

Penang 265; ( - Mapappajam) 
623. 

Pennadam (SA.) 572-3, 576n, 
582.’ 

Pennar 42, 53, 563. 

Penpalli 438. 

Perak (» ancient Mevilimban- 
gam) 262 ; 623. 

Peralattur 530. 

Perangiyur (SA.) 419. 
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Peravur, assembly of 474, 543. 

Peravm'-natju 391,429, 513, 543. 

Perayan Tribhuvanaeundari of 
the Palaiya-velam at Tanjavur 
455. 

Perbanna (Hebbani) 497. 

Pereyil Muruvalar 63. 

Periccikoyil (Rd.) 619, 

Periiamaiydr 508-9, 511, 515. 

Psriplus ( Maris Erylhraei) 3, 
28-30, 32, 69 and n, 100, 
102 5 meagre description of the 
route to India 103; on different 
types of Indian ships 104 and 
n, 105 and n; Uraiyur, a great 
centre of cotton stuffs 107 ; 
620. 

Periya-kundavai alvar-bhanijfira 
505. 

Periya-maluviir alias Rajendra- 
singa-catm. 510. 

Periya Pardnam of Sekkilar 
17-9, the calf-legend is localis¬ 
ed at Tiruvarur 39n; 64, 66w, 
67,127 and n, 128, 150n. 

Periya-semju-vayil at Tanjavur 
514. 

Periya-solanar, title of Parantaka 
I 402. ' 

Periya - vanavan - mahadevi- 
catm. 453, 469, 476. 

Periya Varikkam (NA.) 426. 

Periya Velarn 565, 571, 585. 

Pe^kadai 275. 

Pei;ri-ponnambalam, a dancing- 
girl 556. 

Perumadi 539. 

Perumakkal 544, 618. 

Perumal - pirakerum - anaiyal 
Mannan Kannan alias Vara- 
napperaraiyan 465. 

Perumal Tiruvarangi, mother of 
Cola - madeviyar 421, 


Perumanadigal, Ganga 154. 

Perumbanappadi, the Ba n a 
country 150, 512, 524, 598. 

Perumbanappadik-k a r a i v a 1 i - 
Malliyur 554, 

PcrumMriarruppadai 100. 

Perumber (Ch.) 603. 

Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyan 381. 

Perumbidugu Peru ndevi, mother 
of' Yidelvidugu Yilupperadi 
Araisan alias Sattan Maran 
529. 

Ferumbuliyur 376. 

Pernmpuliyur-nambi, inspected 
temple affairs at Tribhuvani 
592. 

Perum Tirumavalavan, who 
died at Kurappalli 61. 

Perunarkilli,of Rajasuyam fame 
37n, 53n, 59-60. 

Pe7'undan(r)am O nobles) 174, 
196, 227, 229, 365, 375, 462, 
469, 471, 476, 481, 486, 511, 
515, 525, 551. 

Perundarattu-anaiydl , a mem¬ 
ber of the elephant corps 534. 

Perundanattuk-karmigal 546. 

Perundinai , abnormal love 
75-6. 

Perundogai 31 n. 

Perundurai ( - Krsna river) 274, 
277. 

Perungilli 53 n. 

Perungolur 385. 

Perungunrur Kilar 39n. 

Perunguri - (maha)sabha 372, 
558, 573, 579, 593. 

Perur alias Tribhuvananallur 
(mod. Perumber) 604. 

Peruvaludi, Panclya who died 
at Velli-yambalam 61. 

Peruvengur, assembly of 374, 
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Pern-Viyar-Killi 37ft. 

Peutinger, chart of 100. 

Phanrang ( - Panduranga » 
Valaippanduru) 262ft, 623. 

Philip of Maceclon 220. 

Piccan, a revenue officer and 
builder of Rajendra-colesvara 
at Kavantandalam 536. 

Piccan. Adittan alias Vijayara- 
je/ndra Muvenda-veian 584. 

Pitjdgaiyircii 564. 

Pidarttalai, rendered help to 
Karikala 39 n, 

Ptdiligaivdri 539. 

Pillaipakkam (Ch.) 420, 436. 

PtlJaiySr, a term applied to 
junior members of the royal 
family 169. 

pi|}aiyar Kodandar (*»Kodanda- 
rama) 418. 

Pingalam, , an old lexicon 264. 

pirantakan Ariknlakesari 422. 

Pirantakan Gandaraditta-devar 
432 and n. See Gandaraditya. 

Pirantakan Irungolar alicts 
Siriyavelar 450-1. 

Pirantakan Madevadigal(ar)atos 

Sembiyan Madeviyar, mother 
of Gandan Mac'lurantakan 
alias Uttama Cola 407, 432, 
475-6, 480. 

Pirantakan, Pandya king 394. 

Pirantakan Purusottaman 395. 

Pirantakan - siriyavelan alias 
Tirukkarmli-piocan 450. 

pi(a)rantakan - (u)log(k)a-ma - 
deviyar, Ucjaiya - pirattiyar 
593, 598. 

Pi(a)rantakan Ufctamasili 422, 

424. 


Pirantakan-yadava-bhlman alias 
Uttama Cola - miladudaiyar 
536. 

Pirantakat-terifija-k a i k k 6 I a r 

505. 

Pira(ta(n) ( -Skt. bhrasta) 
326n, 327n, 333. 

Piritipatiyar, son of Marama- 
raiyar ; (^Prthivlpati II, son 
of Marasimha) 136, 383, 384ft. 
See Prthivipati II. 
Pirudigangar-valanadu 207. 
Pittapuram gTant 343. 

Pliny, the Elder, 29; on Indo- 
Roman trade .102 and ft. 
Podaviir (Ch.) 461-2, 494. 

Podiya mountains 96. 

Podiyil, common place, germ of 
a popular assembly 83. 

Poduca, of the Periplus 30. 
Poduvan Sirradi 377. 
Polandaiyan , marakkcil, Sri 
535. 

Polonnaruw(v)a, capital of Coy- 
Ion under the Colas 206, 240, 
331ft, 570, 606-7. 

Pondicherry 162. 

Pondur 464. 

Pon-maligait-tunjlna-deva, title 

of Sundara C51a 190, 226; his 
queen Parantaka-devi Amraa- 
nar 498; 499 ; 506, 520. 

Ponmenda - solan, name of a 
flower garden 587. 
Ponnila-devar-bhandara 505. 
Ponperri, Buddhamitra—chief¬ 
tain of (mod. Ponpetti in 
Tanjore dist.) 337. 

Pope, G,U.(Killi» Pal}avan)25n, 
41n, 55, 79ft, 89n.” 
Poraiyan-pasarai 620. 
PoriyajiumaB 429. 
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Portrait Sculpture in South 
India : T. G. Aravamuthan 
199n. 

Portuguese 270. 

Porunar-arruppadai 39n, 4 On, 
77ft, 84, 85ft, 89ft, 107, I08» f 
111 and n, 11 On. 

PorYaik-kopperunar-killi 62. 

Pottapajfi (Mys.) 603. 

Pottappi, king of : killed by 
Yirarajendra 325. 

Pottappic - colar Sattiyaraiyar 
483. 

Fottarayan 319. 

Potti(yar) 56-8, 84. 

Poygaikkudi, sabha of 368. 

Poygai(yar), author of Kalctvali 
same as Poygai-alviir 64-6, 88, 
116, 620. 

Poygai-nadu 532. 

Prabhakara-bhattan of M&gala- 
puram in Ariyadesa 567, 579. 

Prabhakaram 453, 488. 

Prabodha-candrodaya 252n. 

Prdjdpatya form of Aryan 
marriage 76. 

Pramani-mandapa 384. 

Prapanndmrtam 355 n. 

PraSasti(s) 6, 232, 331, 335. 

Priduvay^a 185ft. 

Prinsep 15. 

Prithivlpati IIHastimalla, 
Ganga king 12, 130, 136, 
138, 144n, 145, 150,154,155, 
same ae Parthivendra ? 178; 
371ft, 384n, 415, 416n. 

Prithivi Yyaglirn 432ft. 

Pritipatiyar, son of Maramarai- 
yar («»PrthivIpati II) 136. 
See Piritipatiyfir. 

Prome 261n. 


Pr(i)thivi-gangaraiyar, eon of 
Mahadeva 384, 401. 

Prthivlpafci I, Ganga king 130, 

*134,137ft, 384ft. 

Prthivlvallabha, a title of Pun- 
yakmnara 124. 

Ptolemy 3, 23n, on the Cola 
country, 30-1; 69 and ft, 103, 

• Takola 262 ; 622-24. 

Pudal-nadti 504. 

Pudanur 547. 

Pudi Adicca (Aditta) Pidari,wife 
of Arikulakesari and daughter 
of Term avail IJangovelar 149, 
382, 392, 400, 413, 451ft. 

Pudi Kuttan 402-3. 

Pudi Madevadigal, queen of 
Kannaradeva 404. 

Pudi Pattalagan 451. 

Pudi Vikramakeeari 150n. 

Budiyidu 566. 

Pudukkudaiyan Ekadhlran 
Aiyambadinman 515. 

Pudnkkudi 409. 

Pudukkuppuram 364. 

Puduppadi (NA.) 607. 

puduppak kam (Ch.) 382, sabha 
of 471-2. 

Puduvurudaiyan Mayan ICanja- 
nan alias Villavan Muvenda- 
velan 468. 

Pugalccola-Nfiyanar 127. 

Fugalmddu-vilanga , prasasti of 
Kulottunga I 350. 

Pugalur, 590 ; 596, See Tirup- 
pugalur. 

Pugalur-deva 364. 

Pugalvippavargandan, Cdaiyar 
Iladarayar; VIra-solau, the son 
of 228, 438n, 483. 
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Puhar 23n, 29, 32, 37-8, 45, 94, 
as described in Sangam litera¬ 
ture : the great emporium of 
the kingdom 96-100; its bazaar 
96 ; merchants 97 ; divisions 
of the city 98 ; articles of 
foreign trade 99-100; rows 
of boats in the port of P. 104; 
116-7. See Kaveripatnam. 

Pujd Saudi) 8. 

Pulaiyas , a low class of people 
108. 

Pulakesin, Calukyan leader 
killed at Koppam 308. 

Pulakesin II 126. 

Pulal(r)“kottam 461, 465, 504, 
581. 

Pulalaya Yinnagar 382. 

Pulallur (Ch.) 370, 372, 431, 
595, 598. 

Pulatthinagara 239, 297, 332. 

Puliccayan Sami Abbai, Pamlya 
princess and spouse of Vik- 
ramasola Maladudaiyar 197. 

Puligere (300) 306. 

Pulivala-nadu 449. 

Puliyur, near Kodambakam 503. 

Paliyur-kottam 435, 503. 

Puliyur-nattu-adigal, queen of 
Sembiyan Irukkuvel alias 
Pudi Parantakan 399. 

Pullagantivaripallee (Cud.) 607. 

Pullali Sattan Karivelar Kan- 
(Jaradittan alias Mummudi 
Soliyavaraiyar 481. 

Fuljamangai(Tj.) 389, 396, 415, 
41.9, 490. 

Pullamangalam 365. 

Pullanarayanan 486. 

Pullaryur Eyimyanar 57. 

Pulvelur 431. 

Punal-vayil-Sri-koyil 366. 


Pana-naclu 529, 621. 

Pundi, battle of 274, 276. 

Piindur, battle of 294; described 
as a kadakamdnagar or can¬ 
tonment city 304. 

Punganur 150, alias Trailokya- 
mahadevi-catm. 530, 531, 
(NA.) 601. 

Pungudi 517. 

Pungunram 471. 

Puhjai (Tj.) 509,547,555, 585-6, 
591, 593, 600. 

Punjamir 113. 

Punya-Kumara 44, 119n, 123-4. 

Piira(m)r'ndnuru 4, 37 n, 38/z, 
29n, 40?/, 41n, 43n, 45/2, 46, 
and n, 47 n, 48n, 49/2, 50n, 
51 n, 52n, 53 and n, 54n, 55n, 
56/i, 57/2, 58/2, 59n, 60n, 61n, 
62 and n 9 63 and n , 65 and n, 
70, Tin , 84n, 85n, 86, 87n, 
88», 89/2, 90n, 91n, 92n, 93/2, 
96n, 106 and n, 107 and n t 
108/2, 111/2, 112n, 113 and n, 
114. 

Purangarambai-nadu 612. 

Puyani-marayapadi 579. 

Purantaka ( =» Siva) 164. 

Puravarelilur 492. 

Purisai 480. 

Purisai-nadu 471, 548. 

Purusottama-mangalam 368. 

Purvdcaram 405, 458-60, 463-4, 

Purvadesa(m) ( « Purvarastra, 
Southern Kosala country) 282, 
348, 357. 

Piirvadesam , Oangai , and Ka - 
duram 9 conquered by Rajeu- 
dra Cola I 282, 291, 530, 553, 
556-9, 561-2, 565, 568, 570, 
577, 580, 583, 591, 602/s, 604, 
616. 

Purva-Phalguni, star of Raja- 
dhiraja Ps nativity 312, 583. 
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Purvarastra ( » Southern Kosala) 

282. 

Puspaka, elephant 319. 

Pattern 117 ft. 

Puttan, Son of Kuna van 385. 

Puttfir 593. 

Puvalakkudi (Pd.) 393. 

Ptivan .Mayan of Nediyatali 440. 

Pyrard : on the Maldives 220ft. 

Pythias and Damon. 56. 

Q 

Quilon, Kudin 267. 

Questions of King Milinda, 
mentions Kela-Pattana 32. 

R 

Racamalla 154. 

Radha ( - Lada, a part of Bengal) 
252. 

Raghava Aiyangar, M., his Sevan 
Senguttuvan 27 n ; scheme of 
genealogy of the Ceras and 
the Colas of the Sangam age 
37n ; 45n, 53ft, 66ft, 67n. 

Raichur doab 236, 237ft, 238, 
273, (dist.) 333. 

Rajaedlamani-catm., Maniman- 
galam ? 576, 589. 

Rajadevar Kaikkolap-paclai 505. 

Rajadeviyar Tesadakki-peruma- 
nfu\ queen ; daughter of Mila- 
dudaiyar Kayirur Perumanar 
426. 

Rajadhiraja I (1018-54): 200n, 
221ft, appointed yuvaraja by 
Rajendra I 233, 234 and ft, 
235; 268-78, inflicting a 
studied and barbarous insult 
on the Calukyas 275; assumed 
title of Vijayarajendra, per¬ 
formed a Virabhiseka at 


Kalyfinapuram ibid; 282, his 
reign 291 - 314 ; his prasastis 
293-4; his Ceylon war 296- 
303 ; second Caiukyan war 
304-10; battle of Koppara 307; 
title of Anaimerrunjina 311; 
his queens, titles, and feuda¬ 
tories 312-13 5 335, 342ft, 350, 
526ft, 571-586, 597ft, 611ft. 
Rajadhiraja II 373. 

Raj ad hi raj ac- cu r^alai 617. 
Rajadhiraja Nila - gangaraiyar 
alias Solan Kumaran Par an- 
taka Marayan, Dandanayakan 
313,575. 

Rajadhiraja Pallavaraiyan alias 
Venkadan Sankaran, Danda- 
nayaka, a perundanam 574. 

Rajadhirajan - salai at Tiruk- 
kadaiyur 5S4. 

Rajadhirajan - tirunandavanam 
585. 

Rajadhirajap-perundattan alias 
Arangan Komaran 585. 

Rajadhirajar Gurudeyar, Adhi- 
karigal Parasaryan Vasudeva- 
narayanan alias Ulagalanda- 
sola Brahmamarayan 581. 

Rajadicci, wife of Siriyavelar 

! 451. 

1 

Rajaditta-devapura alias Tira¬ 
na valur 570, 601. 

Rajadittan Pugalippar - gandan, 
Araiyar 438. 

Rajaditya, Aditya’s grandson 
139ft, also called Kodandara- 
ma, Parantaka’s eldest son; 
lost his life in the war with the 
Rastrakutas 143; part in resist¬ 
ing the invasion of Krsna III 
154-9, Muvadi-cola R. 160 and 
n; 161, 162 and ft, 167-8, 


86 
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169ft, 171, 175, 365n, 397, 
426-7, 428 and », 429-31, 
432ft, 433-4, 438, 443, 449n. 

Rajaditya-Iflvaram at Tirunama- 
nallur 427, 558. 

Rajagambhira, title of Virara- 
jendra 333. 

Rajagambhira Vala-nadu 392n. 

Rajagiri 542?i. 

liajahmundry, History of: B. 
Y. Krishna Rao 2l9ft. 

Rajakkal (NA.) 523. 

Rajakisariy a liquid measure 
485; a grain measure 518; 
542, R,- marakkal 566. 

Rajakesaric-ceri 225ra. 

Rajakesari-catm. 389, 499, 531, 
542, 582. 

Rajahesari~nali 416. 

Rajakesari Rajaraja-deva inscrip¬ 
tion at Kanyakumari 221. 

Rajakesari Rajendra (24th year 
of) 26 9n, 281n. 

Rajakesarivarman records 363- 
86 . 

Rajakunjaratterihja-villigai 546. 

Rajamaiiendra-dova, Rajakesari, 
acc. before VIrarajendra, 
caused Ahavamalla to turn his 
back; probably son of Rajen- 
dra 11 292 and n ; 293, Rajen- 
dra-sola 315 ; heir-apparent c. 
1059 :* 316 ; 317-8, 320, 

his gifts to Srirangam temple; 
land revenue assessment in 
Kollimalai-nadu; his queen 
Lokainahadevi 322-3; 349n, 
598-9, 600/i. 

Rajamahendra road 292n, 

(Rajamahendran-tiruvldi) 323. 

Rajamalla-catm. (Brahmadesam) 
379, 381, 431, 434, 461, 466, 
488, 502. 


Rajamarayar, ( «* Parthivendra- 
yannan) 457n ; 462. 

Raja-martanda, title of Rajaraja 
I 225. 

Eajamartanda - calm. 462; alias 
Urigaiyiir 563. 

Raj ainaidtandacceri 225n> 

Raj amayan, Wextern 0S1 ukya 
general 330. 

Rajapura, capital of Rastar, 
8 miles from Cakrakotya or 
Citrakota 250. 

Rajaraja I (985-1016) initiated 
the practice of engraving on 
stone an account of the 
leading events of the reign 6 ; 
Ceylon type coins appear 16 
and n ; conquest of Vengi 
118 ; 131 n t gloom for four 
decades before his acc. 143; 
152, 165, 167-8, 169 and n, 
176, 177 and n, built a 
paii/ipadai to Arinjaya 184; 
186n, 189, 190 and n, 191, 
193-4, 196-7, reign 198-230; 
his acc., star of nativity 
Batabhisaj, his reign a great 
epoch 198 ; Kerala war 199 ; 
war against the Panclyas 200- 
1; his Southern campaign 202; 
his invasion of Ceylon 205 ; 
Cola temples in Ceylon 206 ; 
conquest of Ganga country 
207 ; war with the Western 
Calukya 209-11 ; conquest 
of Vengi 212-9 ; expedition, 
against Kuluta 219 ; con¬ 
quest of the Maldives 220 ; 
Rajendra made yuvardja; end 
of the reign 221 ; the Tanjore 
temple 221-3 ; his adminis¬ 
tration and religious policy 
223-4 ; his titles 224-5 ; 
performed tulabhara a t 
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Tiruvisaliir; sculptured repre¬ 
sentation of him and bis queen 
at Tiruvisalur ib*; bis officials 
and feudatories 227450 ; 2151, 
238, 239n, 242, 249, 258, first 
Cola mission to the Song dy¬ 
nasty 266 and n ; 267, 278-9, 
285, the real founder of tlie 
Cola empire 290; 291, 339, 
364n, 367 b,369b, 371n,372n 
373n, 374n, 385n, 390n, 

392n, 402n, 438 n, 448, 

450n f 451n, 469n, 476-529, 
536n, 575 b, 621-2. 

Rajaraja, Eastern Gang a or 
Kalinga king 345 and n, 346. 

Rajaraja I, Narendra, Eastern 
Calukya king 282, 313, 320. 
Rajaraja II, ula on 21; 221 n, 
31 In, 526n, 586. 

Rajaraja III, the tribulations 
and relief, of 7; 10. 

Rajaraja Brahmadhiraja, ruler 
of Maharajavadi 313, 578. 
Rajaraja-e a t m., Ennayiram ? 
563, 569, 576. 

Kajaraja-catm., Mannarkoyil P 
489,' 547, 608, 610-2. 

Rajaraja Coda-ganga, son of 
Kulottunga I and viceroy of 
Vengl 344b. 

Rajaraja-deva, Cera king 562n, 

611. 

Rajaraja - Isvaram - udaiyar of 
Kumarikkalikkudi at Kanya- 
ktimari 526. 

Rajaraja - jananatha - terifija- 
parivara 520. 

Rajara ja-madas, gold coins of the 
Vengl kingdom 313, 571, 580- 
Raj ara j a Mabarajan alias Sena- 
pati Kuravan Ulagajandan 
230, 


Rajaraja - mandalam 517, 521, 
542. 

Rajaraja-mummadi Coda, son of 
Kuiottunga I made viceroy of 
Vengi 343. 

Raj am j an, a gold necklace and 
a mevasi 478. 

Rajarajan, a hall at Tenneri 

580. 

Rajarajan, a hall in Viranara- 
yana-catm. 520. 

Rajarajan alias Mudikonda-sola- 
vacciya-marayan 566. 

Rajarajan alias Vanavan Brah- 
madhirajan, perundanara 551. 
Rajarajan alias Vikrama Cola 
Coliyavaraiyan, Areyaru chief 
of Sattamangalam 551. 
Rajarajan-kdsu 572. 

Rajardjan-kdsu-mraikal , stan¬ 
dard weight for gold 560. 

Raja - rajanana(SrI)Periyamba- 
lam at Tirumeynanam 513. 
Rajaraja - narendra I Eastern 
Calukya 320, 321b, 339, 340, 
34i-2, 349n, 351. See Raja¬ 
raja I, E. Calukya. 

Rajaraja Nityavinoda, father 
of Nurmadi Cola Rajeudra 
Vidyiidhara 211). 

Rajaraja Pallavaraiyan, a title of 
Ambalavau Paluvnr - nakkan 
196. 

Rajaraja - pandi-nadn 577, 606, 
608, 610, 615, 619. 
Rajarajapperalatn 503. 

Raj ara j a pper u u j alai a l i a s , 

Sri Vallavapperunjalai of Kal- 
ikkudi 577. 

Rajarajapum, new n a m e .o f 
Mahatittha or Mantota 207. 
Rajarajapuram, Dfidapuram 506. 
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Rajarajii-se.ri in Mannarkoyil 610. 

Raj a raj as olcm ~ula 355 n, 

Rajantj&sraya-catm . 393. 

Rajaraja Tadigaippadi-nadaivan 
alias Maraikkadan D e v a n 
588. 

Rajarajatteriiija Kaikkolar 490. 

Rajaraja-vMya-maharajan 538. 

Rajaraja - vala-nadu 372, 494, 
505, 510. 

Rajaraja Velan 568. 

Rajaraja Vijayam , Sri provi¬ 
sion for reading 571, 

Rajaraja-vinnagar-devar 577. 

Rajarajendra, title of Virarajen- 
dra 336. 

Rajarajendra&inga Muvendave- 
Jar, Adigarigai 564. 

Rajardjesvara-nataka enacted 
at the Rajarajesvara temple in 
Tanjore 592. 

Rajarajesvara, shrine built by 
Irayiravau Pailavaraiyan at 
Tir avail am 537. 

Rajarajesvara, temple at Malia- 
tittha 207. 

Rajarajesvara, temple at Uro<ja- 
gam 548. 

Rajarajesvaram, bri temple built 
by Rajaraja I at Tanjore li, 
131n, 490, 206-7, 210, 221-4, 
518 ; enacting of the Raja- 
raje&vara-ndtaka at 592. 

Rajarajisvara, temple at Kanya- 
kumari 618. 

Rajarattha 206, 239. 

Rajasekliara - Isvaram - udaiya- 
mahadeva, built at Mangalam 
by Kongilandar 569. 

Rajafekharati Umai-nangaiyar, 
gift for the merit of 531. 


Eajasimka, Cera king 248, 562, 
614. 

Rajasimha, Pandya king, his, 
exile at the hands of Paranta- 
ka 144-5; 146-9, 240, HGn, 
50 on, 

Rajasraya, title of Rajaraja 1 
225, name of a throne 533. 

Rajasraya, title of Virarajendra 
336. 

Ptajasraya-catm. 400, 483, 520. 

Uajasrayapuram 498, new name 
for MelpacLi or Merpa^i alias 
Viranarayanapuram 495, 512, 
538. 

Rajasundaravadi 373. 

Rajasundarl, daughter of the 
Cola king, Raj endra Cola and 
chief queen of Rajaraja, East¬ 
ern Ganga 345. 

Raj endra I (1012-1044), 7n, 8 n, 
64, 148, 152,194n, 195 n, 198, 
201, aB crown prince his 
southern campaign 204; then 
Mahadandamvyaka of the Ven- 
gi and Ganga-mandalas ib> ; 
205; 207, his Rattapa^i inva¬ 
sion in the time of Rajaraja 
I 210-11; his invasion against 
Kuluta 219 ; his pillar of 
victory at Mahendra after 
success against V imaladitya 
220; made yuvaraja 1012 
A.IX 221; confirmed the 
grant of Anaimangalam by 
his father 228-4 ; 225 and n, 
reign 231-82 ; accession of 
R. : extent and organisation 
of his empire 231; his pra - 
scistis 232-3; Rajadhiraja, 
yuvcirdja 233 ; his early 
conquests 236 ; Ceylon war 
238 ; Kerala war 241 ; Oola- 
Pandya viceroy at Madura 
and date of appointment 
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243; the Galukya svw 244-0; 
Vikrama Cola one of his 
surnames 247; the Ganges ex¬ 
pedition 247-54; capture of 
Sakkarakkottam, Madurai 
mandalarn, Namanaik-konam, 
Paficapalli, Masitnidesam, 
Odda country, Southern K6- 
sala 250 ; war against Danda- 
bhukti, Southern Lada and 
Vangala Uttara - Lacla 251. ; 
Ganges campaign historical 
252; its effects 253 ; the Kada- 
rain campaign 254- 68; unity 
of the above campaign 257 ; 
Sri V i J a y a ( = Palambang 
in Sumatra) 259; other identi¬ 
fications 259-65 and 022-4 ; 
intercourse between the Eas¬ 
tern islands and S. India 265-0; 
embassies from 051a kings to 
China 260-7 ; remaining years 
of reign not peaceful 268 ; 
avippressiou of the rebellions 
in the South by RiVjadhiraja 
209-74; mildness of Cola 
imperialism 274 ; Coy Ion 
invasion _272; war against 
Galukya Ahavamalla 273-7 ; 
the closing years, a splendid 
period 277 ; lhs feudatories 
278-80 ; his birudas 280; his 
new capital' Gangapuri, Gan- 
gaikoi ida-colapuram 28l , his 
queens 282; note on Mahipala 

283-8; Gangaikonda-Oolapur- 

am, a 19th century descrip¬ 
tion (1855) 288-0 ; the victori¬ 
ous tiger- banner carried far 

into the north 290, 291, 293, 
deportation of Mahiuda V and 
annexation of llamandalam 

297-8; 307w, 312n, 313-4, 332> 
339, joy at the birth of prince 
Kulottunga 351; 390», 1^8, 


482n, 524, 530-571, 573-4, 
593 m, 594, 613n, 01.0. 

Riijendra II (1052-64) 260 n, 
272, 282, cjrowned himself on 
the field of Koppam 292 and », 
293, 295, 301-3, 306-12, his 
reign 314-23 ; his prasastis 
314 ; 315 ; his part at Koppam 
315; battle of Mudakkai;u 
same as Kudal-Saugamam ? 
347 ; close of his reign and his 
feudatories 322-3 ; 325, 331* 
586-9 1, 6i7«, 

Rajendra 11, Galukya - Cola 
Kulottunga I 290, Kajakesari 
3ii», 322 ; 338-58, 606n. 
Rajendra - cola-desa - Rattagudi 
alias Sovayya 578. 
Rajendra-cola-mandalam 009. 
Rajendra - cola Kajakesari, a 
spurious inscription of 10. 
Rajendra - cola-vinnagar, built 
by the Cera king Rajasimha, 
perhaps a Cola feudatory, at 
Mannarkovil 502. 
Rajendra-Coja-vala-nadu 013. 
Rajendra - cola-vinnagar, temple 
of Kougaraiyar atUttaramerur 

541. 

Rajendra-coleivara, temple built 
by a revenue officer of Rajen¬ 
dra 1 at Kavantandalam 530. 
Rajendra - muvoiida-velan alias 
Tiruvarangau, built shrine of 
Padambakka - dOva at Tirn- 
voffiyur 002-3. 

Kajendrapuram 382. 
Rajenclrasimha, title of Raja- 
raja I 225. 

Rajendrasirnha - valanadu 507, 
513, 537, (singa) 002. 
Rajendrasola Anukkap-pallava- 
raiyar 552. 
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Rajendra- sola Atimiirkkaceen- 
girai 612, 

Rajendra - sola Brahmamara- 
yan(r) alias Narakkan Sri 
Krsnan Raman* mentioned in 
the larger Leyden grant 229 ; 
builder ot* the enclosure of 
the Tanjore temple 556 ; 
561; 563, 580. 

Rajendra - sola - calm. alias 
Uttaramerur 538, 541, vinna- 
gar 564 ; 568. 

Rajendra-sola - deva - anukkiyar 
Paravaihangaiyar 574. 

Rajendra « sola - devar - anukki- 
sdmya - Pancavan-m a d o v i 
563.' 

Rajendra-sola-devar - Mummudi- 
s51at~tennda - tirumanj anafctar- 
velam 563. 

Rajendra-sola-gamundau 565. 

Rajendra-sola Irnkkuvelar of 
Kodumbalur 546. 

Rajendra-sola Mavali-vaiiarajan, 
a throne in Gangaikonda-sola- 
putam 336, 603. 

Rajendra - sola Mavali - vanara- 
jan(r), an official under Raja- 
dhiraja I 313 ; Senapati 578. 

Rajendra - sola - muvendavelan, 
Adigarigal 567. 

Rajendra-solapuram 542, 611. 

Rajendra-sola -aamaiya-senapati, 
a general of the Milsaka king 
271. 

Rajendra-sola-vinnagar at Mau- 
narkoyil 608, 610. 

Rajendra-s51a-viriyur-nadu 565. 

Rljendra-sola - vitankar, shrine 
in Olagapuram 598. 

Rajendrasolan, a tamarind tree 
under which the assembly of 
Pavaikkncli met 584, 


Raj endrasokm, a gold vessel, 
presented to god at Tiruva- 
mattur 568. 

Raj eudrasolan- catnssrdai 531. 

Rajondra-solan-madai 570. 

RiijerKlra-soian-madam, at Tri- 
bhuvani 566. 

Rajendra-solan-matha at Tir u- 
vorriyiir 579, 585, 602. 

IMj endrasOlan - pat tarn, a dia¬ 
dem of gold 539. 

Rajendra Vayiragarac *• colan, 
Senapati 593. 

Rajiga, lord of Vengi (Kulottun- 
ga I), Somes vara combined 
with him against Vikramadit- 
ya VI 352 ; 356. 

Rdjya (Skt.-State) 78. 

Rakkhapasanakantha 239. 

Rdksasa, a form of marriage 75. 

Rama 91. 

Eainaehandra Dikshitar V. R, 
(V.R.R. Dikshitar) 35n. 

Ramachandran, T.N. 340m. 

Ramaghata (« lramakudam), 
principality round Mt. D’ ifili 
or Mu^aka hill 271. 

Ramanadiccanim (of the Deva- 
ram) 373n. 

Rainanathan Koyil (Tj.) 545, 

Hainan Kbni alias Naduviruk- 
kai Tanam-setti 619. 

Raman Kumaran alias Sola- 
Mu veuda - vela - Maruyan 
( ndd u-ha ykatei) 501. 

Raman Mummudi-BOla 531. • 

Ramaaha(desa), the Talaing 
country ot Burma 256; 260-1. 

R a m a n Siddhavadavan alias 
V i kkarama-sol a- M ilad udai y an 
366, 
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Ramanuja 19, bis persecution 
connected with, the extinction 
of (he direct line of the Colas 
354, 355n; 357. 

Ramapala 252n. 

Ramaswami Aiyangar, M. S. 
27 n. 

Ramaswami Aiyar, L.Von ori* 
gin of name of Cola 24n, 29/i„ 

Ilamayana 17, 110. 

Raines varam, Krsna Ill’s march 
to 161, 189. 

Ranadhara-maugalam 491. 

Ranastapundi grant of Vimala- 
ditya 215n, 217, 340. 

Ranasura, Rajendra I’s general 
captured the treasures of 248- 
9, of Southern Lada 251 ; 
252, 286. 

Rangaehari, V. 122 n, 124n, 
130n, 134n, 135n, 154n, 159n, 
178n, 214 n, 241m, 273n. 

Ranganatha, Lord, 128,. 323, 387, 
Sahasradhara for 437. 

Rangoon 260n, 261n. 

Rapson, Sources of Indian His¬ 
tory : Coins 15 n ; Kin. 

Rasinga-devar, Cera king 610. 

Bmtra ( » nadu) 78. 

Rastrakuta(s) 14, 118, 136, 143, 
R.-invasion of Cola empire 
159-62 5 183, 189, 193, 198, 

t h e i r disappearance about 
973 A D. 209; 213, 237 and n, 
no evidence of their rule over 
Magadha 283; 286, 297n. 

Ratnagiri (Tri.) 560. 

Ratnagrahara 371. 

Rattamaiidalam 307. 

Rattapadi 7$ lakh country, cap¬ 
tured by Rajaraja I 210 andn, 
Rajendra’s invasion 211 ; the 


ancestral territory of the West¬ 
ern Oahikyas 213; invasion 
by Rajendra I 236, 245 and n, 
246? 280, 322n, 326, 333, 
484-5, 501, 504, 507-8, 572. 
See Irattapadi. 

Rattiga 204, 521. 

Ravi' alias Vara Viracolataksan 
571. 

Ravidasa Kramavittan 437. 

Ravikulamanikya, title of Rlija- 
raja I 225. 

Rawlinson: Intercourse betiveen 
India and the Western World 
30 n. 

Reclus, Llisee : The Universal 
Geography 622. 

Reddipajem 214, 229, (Nel.) 484. 

Reinaud lOOn. 

Renandu, Telugu Cola country 
119n, (R. 7000) 122; genea¬ 
logy of R. Colas, 123; 125-6, 
128, 152. 

Renaudot re. identification of 
the Maldives 22 On. 

Relations : Ferrand 622. 

Researches : Gorin i 24 n y 224 n % 
257 n, 259n, 262n, 265 n, 

2 66n. 

Revaka, sister of Krsna III 154, 

Revarasa, probably the same as 
Vanniya-Revan 308/ 

RhysDavids, td. The Questions 
of King Milinda 32n. 

Rice L. 204n, 49 in, 528n, 549n, 
580n, 5b2n. 

Rockhill 259ft, 266 ft. 

Rohana, hill country S. E. of 
Ceylon 148, Mahinda V took 
refuge here 205 ; independent 
of the Tamil province, and 
ruled by Vikrainabahu I 240, 
298-300, 303, 331, 332. 
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Roman coins (finds of) 15, 69 
and n. 

Ronkel 623. 

Rostovtzeffi 29 n 9 102n, 103n t 
105n. 

Rouffaer 262m, 6224. 

Rsi Srnga (Besinga) 260n. 

Rudrangiinnaruir, Kadiyalur 90, 
104. 

Byfili plates of Vijayaditya VII 
340-1, 344, 347, 349m. 

S 

Sabha 83, 84. 

Sal)ha-marra m 489. 

Sabha-srlmuJcham 486. 

Sabhai-variyam 403. 

Sadaiyam, festival 204, 501, 503. 

Sadaiya-Maran 503m. 

Sadasiva-bhatarar of the Mafcha 
at Tiruvaiyam 505. 

Sadinagar 251n. 

Sadirayan Uttamaslliyar, wife of 
?annadn(Jaiyar 400. 

Sagaras 110. 

Sahrdayd 354n. 

Sahya(dri) mountain 135, 138, 
242. 

Sailendra king 224; builds 
Cudamani-vihara 266. 

Saivism 6, 18. 

Saka era 13 and ft. 

Sakala-bhuvanasraya, title of 
Virarajendra 336. 

Sakkadi Samudaiyan alias Sem- 
biyan-madevip - perundattan 
Tattarakkani conferred on 
537. 

Sdkkai-kdni 485. 

Scikhaik-kiUtii 394, 565. 

Sakkai-maray an V ikramasolan 
565. 


Sakkarakkofctam seized by Ra- 
jetidra I 248-9, identified 
with Cakrakotya 250 ; .330 m, 

. 348,351. 

Sakkasenapati 144, 145. 

Saktivarman I Eastern Galivkya 
215 and n; war with Coda 
Bhitna 217 ; his exile and 
restoration 218. 

Saktivarman II, E. Oajukya 
339-43, 345, 349n, 357. 

Sdldblwga 488, 493, 557, 584. 

Salai., discussion of the mean¬ 
ing of the term 200ft$ 202, 
207, 575, 577, 580-2. 

Salakkiramam 431. 

Salem 372, 393. 

Salty ar 562. 

Salukki (NA.) 3,1.1 w. 

Salukki Vi may an 229, 509. 

Sdmanta{s) 170, 318, 541. 

Samantabalm Acarya 599. 

Samatxfcabhar an am, a title of 
Araiyan Rajarajan 279, 551* 

Samantalaprahari 551. 

Samantasena, taken to be the 
founder of the Sena dynasty 
253. 

Samarakesarit-terinja - kaikkojar 

365m, 366. 

Sambanarkoyil (Tj.) 373. 

Samhandar 66, 223, 398m. See 
Ti v ugnana-Samband ar. 

Samudragupta 27n, 125. 

Samvalsara - vdriya(jn) 368, 
406, 410, 418, 444, 455, 458, 
502, 509, 522, 531, 542, 555m, 
596. 

Sandayan Tiruvaiyan, Vaidumba 
Maharaja(n), conquered by 
Parantaka I 152 ; 446. 

Sandi (*=puja) 8. 

Sandxmattlvu, 238n, 241-2. 


\ 
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tfandi-vilakku 8n. 

San-fo-tsi (-Che-li-fo-che, Sri 
Yijaya) 258-9, 262-3, 267. 
Sangam ago 2, 4-5, 12, 17, Cola 
kings of the Sangam age 
36-7, 39; 49, 59, 68, 71, 73- 
117, 118-29. 

Saugappai, Somesvara’s queen 
captured by tho Cola Rajen- 
dra II, 309. 

Sangara, vessels made of single 
logs bound together 104. 
Sangamayya 274. 

Sangeiidi (Tri.) S. mangalam 
546. 

Sangili-Kanadarava 302, 594. 
Sangarama Raghava, title of 
Parantaka I 145. 

Sangrama-'vijayottunga^'varman, 

king of Kadaram 254 ; a suc¬ 
cessor of Mara-Yijayottunga- 
varrnan 256; 258, his ac¬ 
knowledgement of the suzer¬ 
ainty of Rajendra 1 268 ; 332. 
Sangu, 249, perhaps commander 
of Mahipala 252; wrongly 
read as Sangamaipn ) 284. 
Sankaradeva, local Gauga chief 
390w. 

Sankara-deva Somanathft, Yai- 

dumban 533. 

Sankaran Gandaradittan alius 
Senapatigal Rajarajac-coliya- 
varaiyar 598. 

Sankarappadiyan Kalani-venni 
alias Madhuriintakap-perarai- 
yan 608, 612. 
Sankarappadiyar 562, 588. 
Sankhya philosophy 72 and n. 
Sanskrit Drama: Keith, A.B. 
283. 

Sanskrit Literature : Macdonell 

283. 


Santik-kuttan Tiruvalan Tiru- 
mudukunran alias Yijayara- 
jendra-acaryan, kdni to him 
and his descendants 592. 
Saptamatrkas, 384, 510, 563. 
Saptapadi 110. 

^arabandondavai 563. 

Sarasv(w)ati 116 ; in the shape 
of a stream stopped by Yifjnu 
to save a sacrifice 435n. 
Sarva-devan Tirumadam, called 
after king Rajendra Cola I’s 
guru 565. 

Sarvalokasraya, title of VisrtU- 
vardhana-Yijayaditya 341. 
Sarvalokasraya Sri Yisnnvar- 
dhana Maharaja alias Cajukya 
Vijayaditya Vikkiyanna(n) 
244, 609. 

Sarvatirthanallur 583. 
tiasanam 6. 

tfdsanabaddha-caturvedi - bhat- 
tattdna{p)-perumakkal 473, 
481. 

Sdsananuddha-caturvedibhat{a- 
perumbadi - sahasraddna-pe- 
rumakkal of Viranarayana- 
catm. 373. 

Sataviihana 125«. 

Sathakopa - Vinnagara-peruma- 
nadi, temple of 499. 

Sati 112-3. 

Satiyaputa 28 and n. 

Satrubhay ankara-ter inda V el am 

511. 

Sdttaganattdr 501, 549. 
Sattamangalam 488, 551. 

Satta Nidayiravan alias Kari- 
kala-sola Sengoni - nadalvan 
606. 

Sattan, author of the Marrime- 
kalai 32. 
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Sattandaiyar 63. 

Bafctan Rama-deviyar, the anuh - 
kiydr of king Rajendra I 564. 

Sattanur 388, 396, 474, 505, 513, 
alias Abhayasraya - catm. 
533 n, 543; 588. 

Sattapperumakkal 489. 

Satti-Arihjigai alias Tennavan 
Yilupparaiyan 368. 

Sattimangalam 573. 

Sattiyakkudi 572, 

Sattiyavvai, queen of Somes vara 
captured by the Cola king 309. 

Satyasraya, W. Calukya king, 
his accession and war with 
Rajaraja I 210; the ‘ slayer of 
the Tamil ’ ; he roiled back 
the tide of Cola invasion 211> 
213-4, fight with Rajendra 
I 236-8 ; 535. 

Savakam 265n. 

&ava-muvap~peradu 8. 

Savarnan Araiyan Candrasekha- 
ran alias Uttama-Cola-acalan, 
office of hereditary physician 
conferred on 537. 

S*warnan Araiyan Madhuranta- 
kan, physician of the free 
dispensary founded by Kun- 
davai 532; 545. 

Sayavanesvara 23ft. 

Schiefner 622. 

Schoff : ed. Periplus 30n, 104?i, 
105. 

Sedirur - Trivikkarama - bhatta 
alias Brahmadhirajar 383. 

Sekkilan Araiyan Sankaramira- 
yanan alias Sola-muttarai- 
ya(n)r of Merpaluviir 373 ; of 
Kavantir 469. 

Sekkilar 17-8, 64, 66n, 68, 128. 

Selai 607. 


Selangor 623. 

Selvan-adigaJ 372. 

Semban Arujan Uttamanidi alias 
Uttamasola Muvendavelan 

403. 

Semban gudaiyar 538. 

Sembiya,.deviyar alias Ktila- 

manikka Nambirattiy ar 377. 

Sembiyan, applied to the king 
who rescued the dove from 
the hawk 25, 39 ; Ranadhlra 
(Pandya) assumed the title of 
126.’ 

Sembiyan Ruvanigangaraiyan 
alias Alivin Kallarasi 399. 

Sembiyan-dovadigalar, daughter 
of Paluvettaraiyar 541. 

Sembiyan Ilangovel alias Pudi 
Aditta Pidaran 400n. 

Sembiyan Irukkuvei alias Pudi 
Parantakan 188ft, 394, 399, 
401, 403, 471. 

Sembiyan Kattimanadiga] built 
the Tiruccurru-mandapam at 
Tiruvamattur 391. 

Sembiyan-raadevi-seri in Man- 
narkoyil 610. 

Sembiyan Mahabali Ranarasa 
( a* Prthivipati II) 139ft. 

Sembiyanmahadevi (Tj.) 410, 

470, 472-3, 476, 478-9, 481, 
548, 570, 572, 584. 

Sembiyan - mahadevi - peruman- 
dapam at Madhurantaka- 
catm. 557. 

Sembiyan-mahadevi(yar) Udai- 
ya-pirattiyar, queen of Ganda- 
raditya and mother of Uttama 
Cola 168, 182, village bearing 
her name 197; 199, 225-6, 
363, 373, 398n, 402, 404, 410, 
469, 471-2, 473, Tirunallam- 
udaiyar temple at Koneriraja- 
puram built by her 474; 
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Pirantakan Madevadigal 475, 
476; 480-2, 484-5, 488,490, 
497, 499, 529, 548. 

Sembiyan-mahadevi - pernman- 
dapam 522. 

Sembiyan-mahadeviyal - periya- 
mandapam at Sembiyan rnaha- 
devi 570. 

Sembiyan Mahadeviyar built a 
stone temple at Tiruvakkarai 
499. 

Sembiyan Mahavali Vanarayar 
394. 

Sembiyan Malanatta Velan alic * 
Komui Maran 384. 

Sembiyan Miladudaiyar 387. 

Sembiyan Mukkok-kilan-adigal 
alias Kannara-Nacci-Pidara- 
nangai, Nambirafctiyar 502. 

Sembiyan Muvendavelan alias 
Nandi-puttan 400. 

Sembiyan Muvendavelan alias 
Sattan Ulagan 408. 

Sembiyan Sembottiladanar 402. 

Sembiyan Tamila - vej, title 
bestowed on Yikki - Annan 
138, 412. 

Sembiyan Umbala-nattu Muven- 
da-velan built a mandapa at 
Tribhuvani 578. 

Sembiyan Vedi-velar(n) 366, 
370, 385. 

Sembulalai 429, 

Semburk-kottam 445. 

S&mmai~$an$dra'k-kal 419. 

Sena, Ceylon king 35n. 

Sena, senapati of Mahinda IV 
186. 

Sena dynasty 253. 

Senamukha(m)-ttar - 587 and n. 

Senapuram 369. 


Sendalai 133-4, (Tj.) 363, 366, 
374, 376, 380-1, 383, 397, 402, 
412, 442, 572. 

Sendan, a prince connected with 
Uraiyiir 31 n. 

Senda Nakkaphan Bhatta Sarva- 
kratu-yajiyar 378. 

Sendil Ayirava-clevan, Ten-tiru- 
varangam - udaiyar - koyil- 
mudukudi 608. 

Songanan 64, 6C-8, 70, 86. 

See Koccenganan. 

Sengdndal , gloriosa superba 97. 

Senguttuvan, Cera king ; synch¬ 
ronism with Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon 4 ; 37 n t 53 n } 68-9, 71, 
247n. 

Senkunram (NA.) 523, 546. 

Sennai-nadn 568, 580. 

Sennipperaraiyan, his fight with 
the Pandya and Ceylon 
troops at Velur 146 ; Amurk- 
kottattu Karaikkattur Necjn- 
mayccattan 416. 

Senur (NA.) 504. 

Seraian-madeviyar Adicci, Cera 
queen 610. 

Seralan-salai 572. 

Sermadevi (Tin.) 280n, 496, 

510, 512, 519, 521, 532, 536, 
542, 609, 610-3, 615-7, 619. 

Seraman Perumal 127-8. 

Seramanar-velam 617. 

Sevan Senguttuvan : Pandit 
M. Raghava Aiyangar 27n, 
37n, 64^. 

Seravan - mahadevi - catm., 
mod. Sermadevi 510, 512. 

Seris (* wards) named after 
the titles of the king and other 
members of the royal family 
225 and n , 610. 
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Serruppedu (Chetput) 444, 

Seruppali-yeyinda 60-1. 

Seruvari 566. 

Sesterces 102. 

Setcenui-Nalangilli 46. 

Settaposan Yennayakramavifctan 
481. 

Sevalai 445. 

Seven Mothers, temple of 463. 
See Saptamatrkas. 

Sevilipperi (Tin.) 513, 517, 521, 
524, 614-5. 

Sevur, battle of, Aditya IPs part 
in 181; 185. See Cevur. 

Sewell, Robert 69 n, 109 w, 162n, 
170n, 245n, 314*1* 517n. 

Sey(y)abhuvana - cintamaniyar 
of Kavirippumpattinam, queen 
of Parantaka 1 426, 431. 

Seyanallar 504. 

Seydara-pon 496. 

Shi-lo-lo-cha Ym-to-lo-chu-lo, Srx 
Raja Indra Cola ; 2nd mission 
to China in 1033 A.D. 267. 

Shiyali (Siyyali) 119. 

Sholingur rock inscription 150, 
151, 173, (NA.) 415. 

Sho-po (Java) 267. 

Short History of Ceylon : Cod- 
rington 186n, 331n. 

Siak Sri Indrapura (« Siyak) 
624. 

Siam, Indian culture in 25 th 

Sibi, C51a legend of the dove 12, 
Sibi Jataka 25 ; 110. 

Siddhalingarna<Jam (SA.) 158, 
421, 423,443, 446. 

Siddhanahajli (Mys.) 530. 

Siddhantasaravali 254. 

Siddhavattattadigal, title of a 
certain Narasimhavarman 401 
and n. 


Siddhi (1000) Sidhout country 
124. 

Silappadikaram 4, legend of the 
foundation of Uraiyur (Koli) 
37 n ; 38n, 39, 43, 44n, 53n, 
69, 74, on kulus and dyams 
81-3 ; 90n, 92, 93 and n, 94, 
96, 98, 99n, 109-10, 111 and n, 
115n, 116, 117*1, 203n, Min, 
454 n. 

Bitlirai 564. 

Silvan 550. 

Simbala(s) 201, 296, 376. 

Simhavisnu 118, 119n, conquers 
Cola country 125 ; 126n. 

Simhavisnu (Renandu C51a) 123. 

Simhavisim-catm,, Pandaravadai 
371; Irumbulai in 376 ; alias 
Tiromulliir 404 ; alias Kanja- 
nur 470 ; alias Manali 567. 

Binattnr-na^lu 503. 

Sinda, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Nagas 26. 

Sindae, used the tiger-crest. 26. 

Sindavadi (1000) 305, 310. 

Sindhu, the 26. 

Singalantaka, title of Rajarajal; 
Singalantakac-ceri 225 and n, 

Singalantakat - terinja Kudiraic- 
cevagar 512. 

Singalas 205. 

Singala Yira-naranan, Vilattur- 
kilavan 465. 

Singan, the king of warlike 
Kosalai 319. 

Singan Kaliyan alias Uttamasola- 
muveada-vejan of Kommai- 
pakkam 394. 

Singanan 318-9. 

Singapirattiyar 492. 

Singapore Strait, old 259. 

^ingapura-nadu 390, 445, 456. 
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4ingavaram (SA.) 593. 

Singavisnu-catm. alias Manali 
574-5 ; 602, 605. 

Singinandil - Svarupa - bhatta, a 
native of Perumbuliyfir 376. 

Sinnamanur (Md.) 409, 540. 

Sinnamanur plates , 127, 144, 
149. 

S!ppuli~na<Ju 371 and ft. 

Sirala-deva 477, 503-4. 

Siravalli 579. 

Sijriya-raarayan 369. 

Siriyavejar, Pa(i)rantakan; his 
part in Ceylon war 186; 208n, 
450-1, 621. 

$irrambalattuk - h% a land 
measure 493. 

Sijrambar 499. 

Sirranaiccur 414, 424, 433-4, 
437, 498, 505. 

Sirringan 452;-udaiyan 453. 

Sirrfngur 443, 446. 

Simyarmr 465, 471. 

Sirrur 409. 

Bi^udhamanallur 511. 

tSirudanam 512,515, Sirndanat- 
tup-perundaram 588; 593. 

Si^udanattu Edirili-sola- terinda- 
valangai-velaikkarar 535. 

girudanattu -ilaiy a-ra j a - Uttarna- 
sola-terinda-valangai - velaik- 

karar 535. 

Sirudanattup-panimakka] 552. 

Sirudanattu - sola - sikhamani- 
terinda-valangai - vejaikkarar 
535. 

Sirukiidi 50. 

Si^ukulattur 153, 432. 

Siru-nanjraiyiir 502. 

Si^npakkam 498. 


Sirupalavur 547. 

Sirupuliynr 391, 434. 

Siruttonda Nambi 503-4. 

Siruturai ( = Tnngabhadra) 274, 
*277. 

Siruvakkam (Ch.) 498. 

Blruvayil-nadu 604. 

Siruvayppedu alias Mummudi- 
Bola-nalldr 574. 

Bltpuli-nadu 152, 153 and ft, 
conquered by the chief of 
Karu-kudi 214 ; 218, 227, 621. 

Sittayam 564. 

Sitti 327. 

Siva 110, 115, 126, 164. 

* Biva Devale 9 —the Biva tem¬ 
ple in Polonnaruwa 206. 

Sivadharma, provision for ex¬ 
pounding it 587, 611. 

Sivalluva-mangalam alias Kera- 
la(?)-kulaBani-catm. 609. 

Sivanku(jLal (Ch.) 532. 

Sivapadasekhara, title of Raja- 
raja I 225, 507. 

Sivapadasekhara - nalhir 611-2, 
G15. 

Si vapadasekhara-ter in j a -tiru- 
mahjanattar-velam 592, 596. 

Sivapuram (Oh.) 548. 

Sivapnri (SA.) 570. 

Si vapuri-nagar attar 370, 384. 

Siyak (~Siak Sri Indrapura) 
624. 

Biyamangalam (NA.) 390, 393, 
454. 

Biyyali (Shiyali) princes of Cola 
descent in 119. 

Skandasisya 132, 385. 

Smith, Elliot 25n. 

Smith, Vincent A., 27n, 261n* 
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Smrti 6. 

Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire 29 n, 
102 n. 

Solacudamani-catm. 385. 
Solai-iraja-singam 546. 
Sola-Kannakucciyan 316. 
Sdlakerala(n)-maligai, a palace 
in Gangaikonda - solapuram 
336, 603. 

Bolakula-karana -Muvenda-velan 
583. 

Solakulasundaracceri 225n. 
Solakulasundara- Yinnagar-al var 
temple at Mifijur 467, 536. 

Soiaku lav alii, t i r u v a m udu - 
adim-pendatAi of Rajendra I 
562. 

Sdla-madeviyar alias Pancavan- 
inadeviyar, queen of Mummu* 
<Ji C51a i,e. Rajaraja I 477, 

Sdla-madeviyar Velam 363. 

Solfimandala Satakam 22n. 

Solama(r)ttanda - cafcm. alias 
Vembarrur 534, 550. 

Solan Kumaran Madlmrantaka 
Marayan, chief of Sattimanga- 
lam and of rank perunda- 
nam-dandanayakam 573. 

Solan Kumaran Parantaka Mara- 
yan alias Rajadhiraja Nila- 
gangarai y ar D anclanay akan, 

a feudatory of Rajadhiraja 
I 313; 575. 

Solan-Nalluruttiran 63. 

Solapernman ( ~ Rajaraja I) 226. 

Sdla-perumanadiga], title of 
Parantaka I 413, 441. 

SoIa-perumanadigal-deYiyar Ali- 
ai-kattadigal 381. 


Solap-perumanadigal Perunark- 
kiili-solan 364. 

.Sdlapuram 155, 157, (NA.) 443, 
^ 560. 

Solasikhamani Pallavaraiyan> 
an officer of Parantaka I 415 » 
of Nelveli 441. 

Sola&ikhamaniyar, queen of the 
Cola king Parantaka I 424 ; 
432. 

Sola-vallabha - cleva, Pijlaiyar* 
a feudatory of Rajadhiraja I 
313; 576.’ 

Sulavamsa - carittirac - curuk- 

Jcam : T.A.G. Rao. 228 n. 

S51a-vAydddhirajan 316. 

/ 

Soleridrasimha-Isvaram - udaiyar 
at Melpadi 538. 

Soiendra-singa-isvaram at Ser- 
madevi 609. 

Soliyam , a liquid measure 502. 
Somanathadeva 39On. 

Soman Solakulasundari 585. 
Somesvara I Calukya Trailokya- 
malla Ahavamalla 237 n, 
273, his sons 274; 276-7, 

295, second Calukyan war of 
Rajadhiraja I 304-11; Yira 
rajendra I’s war with S. 325 ; 
326 ; 327 and n, failed to keep 
his engagement 328; religious 
drowning in the Tungabhadra 
329, 331, 333, 341, 342, 

343. 

Somesvara II 276n, 327n, his 
war with Yirarajendra I 333-4; 
Rajiga induced him to com¬ 
bine with him and fight 
against Vikraraaditya YI 352; 
lost the throne 353. 

Sornesvara III, viceroy of 
Yikramaditya YI at Kollipaka 
236. 
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&bmur (Tri.) 395 and n, 409, 
431, 500, 505, 549. 

Song, dynasty of China 258, 1st 
mission to China from Ghu- 
lien or Cola in 1015 A.I). 206. 
Sonnavararivar 497, S. Mahadova 
at Vingunirtturutti 590-1, 595. 
Sopatnia of the Periplus, same 
as So-pattinam of Tamil litera¬ 
ture - identical with modern 
Markiinam 30. 

So-pattinam 30. 

Sorai nomads 30-2. 

Soranatha, king of the Soringae 
30. 

Soremati, battle of 142, 152. 
Soringae, the ( = Cholas) 30. 
South India and her Muham¬ 
madan Invaders 281m. 
Sovayya alias Rajendra-coia- 
desa-Rattagudi 578. 
Sraddhdmanta(r)s 463-4, 466, 
502, 508, 511, 517. 

Sravana Aslesii, asterism of 
Ylrarajendra’s birth 336. 
Srlbali-(patt0 498,510,5 72, 581. 
Sribhoja, wrong form for San- 
fo-tsi 259. 

Sri-bhujagavara - blnisana-maha- 
rajulu, a title of one 
Chindaka family 250. 
Srl-Culamani-varmadeva 258. 
SrI-kantha, plates of 125 m. 
Srikantha - catm. 366, 369-70, 

37 i, 374, 381, 434, 534. 

Srikantha Damodarabhatta 609. 
Sri-khettara, ancient Prorae 
261n. 

Sri-koyil-variyam-seyvar 567. 
Sri-Krsna - ganap-perumakkal 

54l!' ’ 
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&ri Mara Sri-vallabha 127. 

Srinivasa Aiyangar, P- T. 5n, 
28 n, 41 n, 53n, 6 On, 61n, 74n, 
94 n, 120n, 121n. 

Srlnivasanallnr (Tri.) 363, 435-6. 

Srinivasa Pillai, K. S. 66n. 

Sri Fundi plates of Tala II 
216. 

Sri Purambiya(m) battle of 130, 
133, 135 and n 9 137n, 142, 
384n. 

Sri Rajarajadeva, legend on a 
silver coin 16n. 

Srlrangam lln, (Tri.) 369, 384, 
387, 419, 437, 440. 

$ri-vaisnavas 508-9, 511, 517 f 
534, 566, 568, 593. 

Srlvallabha, Pandya king, his 
queen’s gifts to the Tira- 
visalfir temple 278 ; his son 
killed by Vlraraj endra 325. 

Srivallabha-mangalam 517. 

Srival Invar 242, 534. See Sri 
Vallabha. 

Sri Vijaya 255 and n, 257-60^ 
263, Kadaram probably a de¬ 
pendency of 265 ; political 
position of Kadaram and S. 
265n ; mission to the Chinese 
Government of the kings of S. 


bang) 623-4. 

Srivisaya 224, 255n. 

Srotriyam Tanclalam (Ch.) 498. 

Srutiman Nakkan Cand(i)ran 
alias Rajamalla-mnttaraiyan, 
an officer (of Rajendra I) who 
fell in the Calukya war 237, 
535. 

Sseu-li-ma-lo-pi ( = Sri - Mara- 
vijayottunga-varman) 258. 


of the 


258, 266-7, 332, (-Palem- 
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Ss©u-li-t,chou-lo-wou-ni-fo - raa - 
tiao-hona ( ~ ^ri - Culamani- 
varma-deva) 258. 

Sthdnattdr 585. 

Sthanu - Ravi, Cera king 138, 
139n, Seraman 412 ; 42 7n. 

Studies (= Studies in Cola His* 
tort/ and Administration) 5n, 
40n, 45n, 65n, 85n, 119n, 
159 n, 163 n, 620. 

Studies in South Indian Jai¬ 
nism 27n, 28n. 

Studies in Tamil literature 
and History. V. R. R. Dikshi~ 
tar 35ft. 

Subhadeva, father of Senganan 
67. 

Subrahmanya Aiyar, K.V. (K.V. 
S. Aiyar) 60n, 133ft, 158n, 
188n, 193n, 218n, 370n, 372n, 
374n, 394n, 526n, 615n, 621. 

Suclndram 202 m, 244, (Tv.) 409, 
411, 440, 486, 494, 496, 

alias Sundarasola-catm. 608 ; 
612/1, 615*6. 

Sudadu-parai-malai, near Velur 
447. 

Sudi plates, the * spurious 7 161. 

Sudukattuppattam 417. 

Suldenahalli (Mys.) 542. 

Sumati, a disciple of Buddha- 
datta 121. 

Sumatra lOOn, trad© with Malabar 
in the hands of the Tamils 
103; 104, 258-9, 260n, 263, 
265ft, Tamil Inscription of 
1088 A.D. 268; 623. 

Sundara Colan Rajadhiraja-vic- 
cadira Pallavaraiyan 585. 

Sundara Cola-Pandya Jatavar- 
man, Cola - Pandya viceroy 
282, 608-14. 


Sundara 051a Parantaka II 67, 
167-8, 169n, 1.70ft, 172n, had 
title of Madhurantaka 173 ; 
174, 176-8, made his son 

Aditya II co-regent soon after 
his acc. 179; 180-1, 182n, reign 
185-90 ; recovery of the Colas 
from the affects of the Rastra- 
kfita invasion under Krsna III 
189-90; title of Eon-maligait- 
tunjinacleva, i.e who died in 
the golden palace (at Kanclpu- 
ram) 190 ; a second Mann ib, f 
his encouragement of litera¬ 
ture ; S. as king of Nandipura 
ib. ; a domestic tragedy—the 
assassination of Aditya II 190- 
1; his son by V'atiavan-maha- 
devi was Arumolivarman 
alias Rajaraja I 198 ; 208n ; 
367n, 370ft, 372w f 374 ft, 377n, 
379 m, 408n, Pandiyanaic- 

euram-irakkina Perumal 450, 
451; 506n, 62L 

Sundaramurti 64, 67,127-8, 223* 

Sundarananda, Renandu Cola 
123. 

Sundara Pandya, contemporary 
of Rajadhiraja I, chief of the 
confederacy to throw off C51a 
yoke 270 ; 278. 

Sundara Pandya, Jatavaman, 
wrongly identified with Jata- 
Coda 219n. 

Sundara-sola-catm. ( =* Sucind- 
ram) 244, 608, 615-6 ; 579, 
602. 

Sundara - sola Pandyat-terinda- 
valar 613. 

Sundara - sola - seri in Mannar- 
koyil 610. 

Stmdaras51an, Araiyan 486. 

Sundarasolap-pereri at Brahma- 
desam 565. 
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Simdara-solup-peramballi at Ola- 
gaparam 599. 

Sundarasolat - terifija - kaikkolar 
505. 

Sundara - sola - vinnagar - atula- 
salai at Tahjavur 545. 

Suraldr 375. 

Sumnittirap-perumanra<Ji 455-6. 
Surasulamani, title of Parantaka 
I 417. 

Sura - suEmanip - pernndern, a 
part of Tiruvorriyfir 424. 
Surram, the eighteen 82, 
Suryadeva 398, 402. 
Suryanarayana Sastri S. S. 33n, 
72n. 

Suttamalli-vaylckal 584. 

Sutturu (Mys.) 568. 
Sv(w)aminatha Aiyar V. Pandit 
40n, 60n, 324 m. 

S(wamifeannn Pillai),L.D. 370m, 
372m, 374n, 5G5n. 

T 

Tadigaipfuli, conquered by Raja- 
raja I 207 ; attack on 208-9 ; 
its position in Mysore 209n. 
Tadigaivali 207, 494. See Tadi- 
gaipadi. 

Tadirualingi (Mys.) 505, 521, 
551. 

Ta4% - marum-kudiraiccevagar 

534. 

Tatli-vaU-variyam 458. 

Tagadur (Dharmapuri) 127n. 
Tagadnr-nadn 5.15, 565. 

Taila II, Ahavamalla, restores 
the ancient Calubya line; 
claims victory against the 
Cola king 209 ; his death 210; 
213, 246. 

Tailakula - kala - toriiija - pari- 
varam 513, 


Taiyur or Talasayanapuram 
alias Rajakesari-nallur 461-2, 
504, 519, 526. 

TakkanaEdam, conquest of 233; 
249.' 

Takkayagapparani of Ottak- 
kuttan 20, 324, 327 n, 333, 
355m. 

Talckola of the Milinda-Panha 
in the Malay peninsula (*» 
Talaittakkolam) 262, 623-4. 

See Takopa. 

Takkolam (NA.) temple of 
136 ; battle of 157-9; 161-2, 
193, 374, 383, 39In, 394, 412, 
414, 416, 420-2, 429, 433, 
442, 445, 457, 460, 462, 480, 
488, 517, alias Ksatriyasikha- 
manipuram 549 ; 563, alias 
Irattapatji - konda - solapuram 
584,' 604. 

Takola of Ptolemy ( - Talaitalc- 
kolam => modern Takopa) 262, 
623-4. 

Takopa, ancient Talaittakkolam 
262, 623. 

Takua Pa 623. 

Tala I, E. Calukya, usurpation 
of 216. 

Tala II 216 ; his grant 339. 
Taiaccangadu (Tj.) 509, 529, 
555. Sae Talaiccangadu. 
Talacccmmai-pon 405. 

Talai , Pandanus 85, 95. 
Talaiccangadu (Tj.) assembly of 
373, 547, 585 ; 377, 475, 570. 
See Taiaccangadu. 

Talaigrama, in Virata-desa 279, 
567. 

Talai(k)kad(u) 137-8, 207, 209, 
551, 591. 

Talaikonda meaning discussed 
169-70. 


88 
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Taking country of Burma 258, 

261 . 

Talaittakkolam 255, 262, 623. 
See Takola, Takkola. 

Talaiyalanganain 60w. 

Talam{~ treasury) 506. 

Talasayanapuram 461-2. See 
Taiyur. 

Talavakara Samaveda, provision 
for recital of 491. 

Ta]ilckanakku 483. 

Tali Kum.aran 207. 

Tamalingam 263n. 

Tamappal-kannaniar, a poet 45. 

Tambit - tunaiccola - valanadu 
291, 582. 

Tambraparni, the ( « Mudigonda- 
s51apperaru) 280rt, 

Tamil civilisation, its high 
water-mark under the Cola 
empire 2 ; 73; influence of 
Aryan ideas on 109. 

Tamil Lexicon 8 n. 

Tamil Ndvalar Garitai 121 n. 

Tamil Varaldru : K. S. Srini¬ 
vasa Filial 66n. 

Tamilian culture 73; pre-Aryan 
Tamil culture described 75 ; 
influence of Aryan ideas on 
109. 

Tamils , EHstory of the : P. T. S. 
Aiyangar 5 n f 28n, 53n, 60n, 
6 In, 74n, 94n, 120 n. 

Tamils , Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago , The : Kanaka- 
asabhai 37n, 82n, 99n. 

Tam(b)ralinga 263 and n ; ( ~ 
Chaiyya, or Bandon or Ligor) 
623. 

Tamulan Korri(a)nangi of Si.vu- 
dhamanallur 511, 514, 516, 
518. 


Tandabutti 249. 

Tandaladeva 372. 

Tandapuram 390. 

Tandevi , introduction of Raja- 
raja I 493. 

Taniyur, Olagapuram 365 ; 
Viranarayana - catm. 507, 
602-3; Madhurantakam 546, 
554, 603; Vanavan-Mahadevi- 
catrn. 550 ; Rajaraja - catm. 
563, 578; Tiruvellarai 574; 
576. 

Taiijai 149. 

Tanjaik-kon 133n. 

Tanjai-narpiigaldlan 133 n. 

Tanjait-tiram-padi-ninrar 133n. 

Tanjavur, patnam 137; 140, 
161, kurram 214, 371 ; not 
consecrated by Devaram 
hymnists 223 ; 376, 379, 382, 
387, 393, 421-2, 433, 454-5, 
485, 493, 514, 545. See Tau- 
joro. 

Tanjore 2, 3, temple of 131n; 
capture of, by Vijayalaya 
131-4; 142 ; 143, ‘taken’ by 
Krana III 161; 162 and n, 183, 
image of Vanavan-mahadevi 
set up in the temple 190 ; 
199n;.207, the T. temple was 
enriched by treasures captured 
in the war with the Calukyas 
210 ; inscriptions of the 29th 
year of Rajaraja I 220 ; des¬ 
cription of T. temple 221-3 ; 
decorative sculptures on the 
walls of T. tempi© 224 ; 226, 
228n, 229, 230, 249n, 251 n, 
255n, 284, 336, 365, 387, 
422 n, 516, 518, 524-5, 529, 
532, 546, 551, 555, 592. See 
Tanjavur. 

Tanjore district 1,22-4,313,337, 
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Tan-ma-ling 260, 262. 

Tannirmuttam 511. 

Tamurppandal 221. 

TannirppaUi 462. 

Tarmiyalattur 503, 

Tanporundam, river 521. 

Tanriratta-maliadeviyar Sembi- 
yan - mahadeviyar queen of 
Gandaraditta - perumal and 
daughter of Malavaraiyar 471. 

Tanronyi-taniccevagan 389. 

Taranath(a), the Tibetan his¬ 
torian 27, 622. 

Ta-shi, Arabs 267. 

Tattanur 379. 

Tattapacji, Tadigatpadi ? 207, 

Tavasi Naypattennayira Marali- 
devi 612. 

Tawney 263n. 

Tayanur (SA.) 4534, 460. 

Tayatongat - term j a - kaikkolar 
388. 

Tayittirlyak-kidaippuyam 538. 

Teccappan Sembiyan Madevi, 
wife of Arumoli alias Uttama- 
sola-brahma-miirayar 558. 

Teki, plates of Rajaraja Coda- 
ganga 343-4, 346, 349n. 

Telingakulakala, title of Raja- 
raja I 225. 

Telugu Academy Plates of Sak- 
tivarman II 389, 344. 

Telugu-Codas 3, 44,119n, 122-5. 

Telunga(s) 204, 521, 551. 

Tembeling 262. 

Temiling 262. 

Ten-Kailavattu-Mahadeva 381. 

Tenkarai (Md.) 500. 

Tennaryur-nadu 394. 

Tennavan Ilangovelar of the 
Kodumbalur line 149, this 


<SL 

title may have been borne 
by several persons 150n; 

187, 188n, 387, father of 
Pudi Adicea Pidariyar 413. 

Tennavan-madevi 369. f 

Tennavan Madeviyar 461-2. 

Tennavan - madeviyar, Malap- 
padi, queen of TIttaim Coja 
470. 

Tennavan Mahadeviyar, queen 
of Rajakesari 380, 400; queen 
of Rajaraja I 501. 

Tennavan-mahadeviyar, Mallls- 
varattu Nambirattiyar alias 
Narayana Nanguri Nangaiyar, 

Sola - perumanatligal Maha- 
duviyar 431-2. 

Tennavan Pirudi Marasan alias 
Katti Oyyiyuran 378, 

Tennavan Vilupparaiyar called 
nammagandr by the king 
552. 

Tenneri (Oh.) 488-9, 491, 529, 

580, 601. 

Ten-tirumalirunjolai 521, 615. 

Tenur alias Jananatha - catm* 
or Peiundenur 500. 

Ten-Valanallur 494. 

Tenvara-nadu 407-8. 

Tereyur (Mys.) 596* 

Teykilanga(Ji, a part of Uttara- 
merur 511. 

Terkirunda-nakkar 404-5* 

Tervanmalaiyan, a chieftain 60. 

Teyakulatilaka Malepakulakala 
Kottamandala - natha Apra- 
rneya 527. 

Thurston: Coins, Cat. No. 2 
Madras Museum lOOw. 

Tigai Ayirattarmuyyuvar, b i g 
maiidapa called 388. 

Tigai-yayirat-taforiurruvar, a 
merchant guild 532. 
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Tillaietlianam 136, 138, 139ft; 
(Tj.) 366, 375, 377-80, 395-7, 
399, 408, 412-3, 417, 420, 
422-3, 425,431, 433, 502. 

Tinais, the five 75. 

Tindivanam (SA.) 370, 486,603. 

Tvnga]er-pera~valar, Rajadhira- 
ja’s prasasti 293, 573, 579-81. 

Tingaler - taru, RSjadhiraja’s 
praiasti 234, 294, 572-85 

passim. 

Tinnevelly 490, 548. 

Tippanja-alagiyan Mara van 395. 

Ti ratal ur 380, 395, 420,425, 4 54. 

Tiraimiir - nadu 420, 488, 513, 
551. 

Tiraiya-mangalam 463. 

Tirakkol (NA.) 382, 390, 402. 

Tirthamalai (Sm.) 392, 565.. 

Tiru (Laksmi) 241. 

Tiruccannr (NA.) 427. 

Tiruccatturai (Tj.) 386, 390, 394, 
399, 401, 409, 415, 424, 441, 
480-1, 529, 621. 

Tiruccendurai (Tri.) 382, 387, 
399-400, 408, 413. 

JSjruccengattangud i (Tj.) 394, 
401, 477, 503-4, 579. 

Tiruecengodu (Sm.) 208, 379 s 
398, 402, 409, 417 n, 425, 435^ 
479, 486. 

Tiruccennadai 458 ; T.-pu,ram 
474. 

Tirnccormambundi 383ft, (Tj.) 
419. 

Tirncceyalnr-perirmal 389. 

Tiruccirappalli ( = Trichi nopoly) 
499. 

Tirncci.rrambalam (Tj.) 372. 

Tiraccirrambalam - u dai y a n, 
assembly-hall 587. 

Tiruecivindiram 440. 

Tirucc(o)uka(u)nur 427, 605. 


Tivucculi (Rd.) 377. 

Tiruccurrulai 229, 364. 

Tiru(g)nana-Sambandar 64,127, 
560. See Sambandar. 

Tirugokarnam (Pd.) 410, 485, 
492. 

Tirakkadaiyur (Tj.) 492, 494ft, 
556, 584. 

Tirufekalar (Tj.) copper-plates 
559. 

Tirukkalavnr (Tj.) 406, 422, 
438. 

Tirukkalittattai (Tj.)408, 450-1, 
477, 521, 529, 550. 

Tirukkalivallam, aabha of 482. . 

Tir ubkalti kkunjram inscription 
of the 27th yr. of Riijakesari 
132 ; 137, 234n, T. was called 
Ulagalanda - solapnram 313ft; 
(Oh.) 385, 412," 427ft, 443-4, 
556,573, 590, 604. 

Tirukkalukkunrattu, Sri Miila- 
sthanattu-perumanadigal 385. 

Tirukkamanjur 409. 

Tirukkann&ppa-devar 572. 

Tirukkannapuram 579. 

Tirukkaniir (Tj.) 607. 

Tirukkaravasal (Tj.) 477, 532. 

Tirakkaykudi, Devaram name 
for Uyyakkondan - Tirumalai 
452 and n, 

Tirukkarrali-piccan, builder of 
Gomuktisvara temple at Tirn- 
vaduturai 423, 433, 437, 

Pirantakan Siriyavelan alias 
T.-p. 450. 

Tirukkarugavtir 406. 

Tirukkavanakhai 600. 

Tirukkodikaval (Tj.) 414, 437, 
469. 

Tirukkodii/odu, introduction of 
Rajadhiraja I 275, 294, 584. 

Tirukkolambiyur (Tj.) 366, 429, 
474, 581, 583, 585, 588. 
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Tirukkogthiyur (Ed.) 480, 488, 
505. 

Tirukkotfcar 609, 612. See Kot- 
tar(u). 

Tirukkottiyin' 382. 

Tirukkovaldr, sab bit of 497, 
536, 590. 

Tirukkoyilur 53, 284, 310n, 
(SA.) 592. See Tirukkovalur. 

Tirukkudamukkil (Kumbako- 
nam) 365, 438, 467, 479, 567, 
587. 

Tiru-kurakkut-turai-perumandi- 

gal 363. 

Tirukkurangiidutunu, modem 
Adufcurai 473. 

Tirukkurngavur (Tj.) 368, 403. 

Tiramddu {mddar)puviyenum, 
introduction of Rajendra II 
314, 588-90, 593-7. 

Tiru(jnagal)-mai'uviya , intro- 
ducfcion of Rajendra II 291, 
314, 587-96. 

Tirumagal. ( mangai ) - vakira 
introduction of Rajamahen- 
dra-deva 3l6n, 598. 

Tirumaga\-pola introduction of 
Rajaraja I 202, 205, 184-5, 
492, 494-529. 

Tirunaaiyam (Pd.) 529. 

Tirumakkdttai (Tj.) 492. 

Tirumalai inscription of Rajen¬ 
dra I 248 m, 25In, 283, 285-6; 
(NA.) 392, 444, 450, 498, 
499n, 507, 593, 622. 

Tirumalam (Tj.) 368, 452, 

Tirumalarangan alias Tirappal- 
Jittama-pieean 560, 564. 

Tirumalavadi (Tri.) 234, 282, 
382, 385, 390, i>95, 400, 449, 
519, 521, 555-6, 558-60, 564, 
570-1, 573, 576, 579, 581, 
594-5. 


Tirumajigal-devar 509n, 

Tirumulpuram (NA.) 372, 404, 
410, 412, 429, 4 38, 440, 442, 
449-50, 457, 463-65, 471, 

477-8, 487, 489-90, 510, 552. 

Tirumanaiijeri (Tj.) 363, 392, 
480, 575. 

Tirumangai Alvar 43, 64, 66-7, 
70, 128-9. 

Tiru manni valara introduc¬ 
tion of Rajendra I 232-3, 
236, 240, 244, 269 n, 285, 
530-2, 538-71. 

Tirumavalavan, Perum 61-2. 

Tirumayanam 568. 

Timmerraji-mahadeva at Pulal- 
lnr 370. 

Tirumeynanam (Tj.) 363, 412, 
510, 513. 

Tirumudiylir 427, sabha of 441. 

Tirnmudukunram, Vrddhacalam 
402. 

Tirumukkudal, a mandapa 
named after Sembiyan Maha- 
devi at, built by Rajaraja I 
226; (Oh.) 522,532-3, 538, 
546-7, 550-1, 554, 557, 603. 

Tirumullaivuyil (Ch.) 461, 465, 
471. 

Tirumujlur alias Simkavianu- 
catm. 404. 

Tirumunaippadi(nadu) 155, 421, 
426, 491, 554. 

Tirunag(l)e6varam (Tj.) 160n, 
184, 363, 376, 399, 412, 448, 
494, 543, 548, 567-8, 587. 

Tirunallam 584. 

Tirunamanallur lln, 161n, 325, 
335, (SA.) 390, 418, 426-7, 
429-31, 433, 437-9, 444-5, 447, 
513, 521, 570, 601, 607. 

Tirunandikkarai (Tv.) renamed 
Mummudi-solanallur 503, 
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Tironaraiyur 66*7, (Tj.) 475-6, 
571. 

Tirunaraiyur-nadu 408, 545. 

Tir unaray anac -ceri 506. 

Tirnnavalur alias Raj adit ta- 
devapnra(m) 570, 601. 
Tiraniivukkaraiya-deva 507,560. 
Tirana vukkaraau 196. 
Tiraneduugalam (Tri.) 366, 375, 
485. 

Tirunelli plates, the 201n. 
Tiranelveli 490. 

Tiruneyttanam 396, 408, 425. 
Tiraneyttfmattu-Mahadeya 378. 
Tiruppaceur (Oh.) 607. 

Tiruppadiyam 371, 414, 440, 
471, 487, 490, 497, 503, 509, 
517,534, 538, 553, 557, 605-6. 
Tiruppalanam (Tj.) 183, 364, 
368,382,383 and n, 384,387-8, 
390 and n, 395, 397, 400-3, 
412, 414, 419, 426, 428-9, 
448, 495, 501. 

Tirnppalangolur, mod. Tala n- 
koyil 468. 

Tiruppalanjudu 399. 
Tiruppalatturai (Tri.) 397-8, 409, 
420, 448, 475, 540. 

* TiruppalUtldmam 577. 
TirappanambMur 375 and n. 

Tirnppangili (Tri.) 544, 574, 
585. 

Tiruppanmalai ( = Paucapanda- 
vamalai) a Jaina centre 438 
and n. 

Tiruppapuliyur (SA.) 599. 

Tiruppavkkadal (NA.) 395-6, 

416, 458. 

Tirupparrurai 375 n, 398. 
Tiruppasur 64n, 607. 

Tiruppattur (Tri.) 543. 
Tivupperundurai 545. 


Tirnppenir, sabha of 385. 
Tiruppidavnr-sabha 543. 
Tiruppugaldr (Tj.) I In, 474, 
498, 507, 519, 540, 552, 574, 
587, 5S9-90, 592, 596. 
Tiruppnlippagavar nirntta-vitan- 
ki 446. 

Tiruppuadurutti (Tj.) 377, 390n, 
513, 571. 

Tirappurambiyam (Tj.) 400, 

419, 423, 449, 454, 477, 485, 
498, 503, 513, 515, 557, 561. 

Ti rnppnyattnrai Embeniman 

385. 

Tirupputtur (Md.) 604. 
Tirnsidairlalal 399. 
Tiruthondlsvaram, temple 390. 
Tirnttangal (Rd.) 407. 

Tiruttani (NA.) 368, 406, 430, 
432, 522, 508», 

Tiruttindisvara 370. 
Tiruttottam-ncUuyar, temple in 
Melappalnvur 227, 369. 
Tiruvadandai (Ch.) 207n, 368, 
461-62, 468, 484, 501, 504,’ 
519, 525-6, 583, 598. 

Tiruvadi (SA.) 399, 407, 437, 
445, 471, 491, 536, 546, 550, 
584. 

Tiruvadatturai (S. Arcot.) 165n. 

Tiravadigal Sattan, ulagalavitta 
500. 

Tirnvaduturai (Tj.) 64n, 388, 
391, 396, 414, 423, 433-4, 
437, 439, 485, 498, 505, 513, 
533, 536, 543, 550, 557, 565, 
571, 589. 

Tiruvagattisvaram 399. 
Tiruyaglsvaram 399. 

TiruvagisYaram - Rajendraaolan 
in Uyyakkondan - Tirumalai 
1 554. 
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Tiruvaiya-Isvara, temple at Tiru¬ 
vallam 228, 499, 533. 

Tiruvaiyan Sankara - (leva of 
Ganga descent, built Tiruvaiya 
Is vara at Tiruvallam 228 ; 
temple named after bis father 
499 ; 533. 

Tiruvaiyan $ri-kantba, Vaidum- 
ba Maharaja 446. 

Tinivaiyaru (T;j.) 229, 313, 370, 
377,379-82. 384. 391,404,417, 
421, 430, 432, 439-40, 456, 
477, 507. 509, 514. 526, 533, 
537, 561, 571, 588. 

Tiruvakkarai (Sx\.) 499, 606. 

Tiruvalandnrai - nail fir scenes 
of the Sakkaik-knttn to be 
enacted here on Asvati day 
in Arpasi festival 394. 

Tiruvalangadu (NA.) 165ft, grant 
or plates 12, 64, 67,131,136, 
140,144n, 147, 160, 163, 167, 
171 and ft, 176-7, 182, 1<35, 
190n, 192 and ft, 193/1, 195n, 
198, 200, 202, 203 and ft, 205, 
210, 217, 232-3, 241, 243, 
245 ft, 246 and n, the Ganges 
expedition under Rajendra 
I 247 ; 249n, 251-2, 253ft, 
254, 281 and ft, 283-5, 422n ? 
494, 543. 

Tiruvalanjuli (Tj.) shrine built 
here by queen Dantisakti 
Vitanki 225; 226, 507, 515, 
533, 

Tiruva\ar-liral-puyci(ttu ), his- 
torical introduction of Vira- 
rajendra 323, 600-4. 

Tiru vails raram (Tin.) 489, 610- 
1 , 613, 617, 619. 

Tiruvalla 162ft. 

Tiruvallam (NA.) Tiruvaiya 
Jsvara temple built 228 ; 482, 


492, ( « Vanapuram) 499; 505, 
508-9, 516' 529, 533, 537-8, 
540, 543, 568, 577, 588, 592, 
596, 598, 607. 

Tiruvalundur, assembly of 401; 
500, 502. 

Tiruvalundur-nadu 591. 

TiruvaHuvar, author of the 
Rural connected with Elela 
Shiga 35n, 78-9, 84, 91. 

Tiruvamattur (SA.) 366, 369, 
391, 393, 395, 415, 440, 511, 
516, 518, 529, 559, 568, 601. 

Tiruvamur (Ch.) 568, 

Tiruvdnai 482. 

Tiruvanaikka (val) 396, 601. 

Tiruvanaimalai, mod. Anai- 
malai 613. 

Tiruvandarkoy(v)il (P o n d i- 
cherry) 410, 479, 491, 552. 

Tiruvanantesvarattalvar of Yira- 
narayana-catm. 388. 

Tiruvannamalai lift, 193, (NA.) 
391, 447, 453, 456, 600. 

Tlruvaranavasi 399. 

Tiruvaranga-dovan alias Mum- 
mudi-sola Brahmarayan 602. 

Tiruvaranga - devara^iyal Sen- 
dan-seyyavay-mani 369. 

Tiruvarangan alias Rajendra- 
muvenda-velan 602-3. 

Tiruvarappalli 489. 

Tiruvarih j is varam, built by 
Rajaraja as Arrur-tunjina- 
devarkku-pallippadai 448. 

Tiruvarur, stone monument 
of the story of the calf and 
the prince 34n, the Periya- 
purdnam localises the calf-le¬ 
gend here 39ft; (Tj.) 354, 476, 
482, 560, 567, 874, 578, 588, 
594, 597. 
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Tiruva(i)yan Srikantha, Vai- 
dnmba king 152, 446. 

TiriwaymoH, provision for the 
recitation of 559, 564, 569, 
578. 

Tiruvayinoli-deva 498. 

Tiruvayoddhi 431. 

Tir uvayddhyai P erumanadigal 
405. 

Tiruvaypadi 483. 

Tiruvedikkudi (Tj.) 391, 479. 

Tiruvekambacceri 457. 

Tiruvegambam, temple at Kac- 
cippedu 379 ; 497. 

Tiruvegambapuram 381, 488, 
541. 

Tirnvehka( = Vegavati) the 435, 

Tinivemba vai, provision for the 
recitation of 590. 

Tirovellarai (Tri.) 366, 384-5, 
397, 399, 435, 439-40. 

Tirnvendipnram, inscription 
of Rajaraja III 7 and n. 

Tirnvengada-deva-karmis 593. 

Tiruvengada-tnalai 569. 

Tiruvengadattu-piccan 456. 

Tirnvenkadu (Tj.) 168, 325, 

364, 393. 400. 401», 441,468, 
478, 480, 496. 504, 506, 514, 
516, 520, 522, 534, 537, 571, 
576-7, 582, 600. 

Tiruvenkafctup - pernn-deruvu, a 
street in Madhurantakam 479. 

Tirnvennainallur (SA.) \ln, 
400, 495. 

Tiruverumbiyur 374, 540. 

Tiruvernmbnr (Tri.) 366, 369- 
70, 372, 374, 381, 406, 434, 
483, 489, 520, 534, 540, 591. 

Tirnvidaimarudil 364, 367, 380, 
454-5. See Tirnvidaimarudur. 

Tirnvidaimarudil Senaiyar 367. 


Tiruvidaimaradur(Tj.) 364,367, 
373, 376-7,380,388, 391, 393, 
395, 401, 414, 416, 419-20, 
422, 425, 435, 437, 442, 450, 
452n, 453-6, 470, 485, 487, 
498», 499, 534, 580. 

Tiruvidaimarudur-Udaiyar-saiai 

401. 

Tiruvidaivayil inscription con¬ 
taining a new Devaram hymn 
9, (Tj.) 550. 

Tiruviclankodn (Tv.) 613. 

Tiruvilakkudi (Tj.) 367, 386, 
393,’ 395-6, 467, 470-1, 543, 
557, 581, 606. 

Tirnvilimilalai (Tj.) 389, 396, 
411, 430, 437, 509, 533, 552, 
578. 

Tiruviramisvaram (Tj.) 373,380, 
410, 484, 489, 491. 

Tiruvlrattanam 399- 

Timvisaippa of Ganclaraditya 
lG4n, 228 and n, 368«, 421», 
432n, 509n. 

Tiruvisalur, the sculptured re¬ 
presentation of a king and 
queen may be of Rajaraja 
199 m ; performance of tuld- 
bhdra and hiranyagarbhci by 
Rajaraja and his queen 225; 
242, temple 278 ; (Tj.) 367, 
377,393, 425, 441-2, 450, 480- 
1 , 487, 514, 526, 533-4, 537, 
540, 550-1, 565. 

Tiruvisayamangai 196n. 

Tiruviyalur Parailjoti alias 
Agorasiva of the Tiruvural- 
matha 598. 

Tiruvnlai 482. 

Tiruvorraiccevagan Mayilatti 
612. " 

Tiruvomynr 152-3, 163m, 174- 
5, limit of Cola rule under 
the successors of Parantaka 
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I 213 ; 238, 280, 295 ; (Ch.) 
396, 408, 421 and n, 424-5, 
427-8,432-3,443-4,449,473-4, 
478, 504,564,566-7, 571, 573- 
5, 579,584-5, 600-1, 605, 607. 

Tiruvottilr (NA.) 404, 445. 

IMruvunnaligai-udaiyar 568 ; T. 
sabhaiyar 603. 

Tiruvural-Mahadeva 384. 

Tiruvural - purarn, Takkolam 
374, 463. 

Tis(g)ai-yayirattu - Aniiuryuvar 
388, 579, 609. 

Tittaipiran-p(d?)erumanar alias 
&ola-mahadeviyar, Nambirat- 
tiyar 506, 529. 

Tittan 63. 

Tittattdr 407. 

Tollmppiyam 43 n, 56 n, 75 and 
n, 86«, 87n, 106«, 114. 

Tondaimanacci, daughter of 
Gangaiyar 600. 

To n d a (i) m a nad near Kajahasti, 
place of Aditya’s death 139; 
(0.) 412, 432. 

Tondaimandalam, settlement of 
agrarian colonies in, by Kari- 
ksila 44, Cola conquest of 132 ; 
136, 137n,156-8, 166«, 173, 
178-9, 182, 324. 443. 

Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan, ruled 
over Tcn(Jai-nad 44. 

Tondai-nad 44,136, 373, 621. 

'l’ondaininju-pavina (paravina) 
Solan - palyanaibkok - kanda- 
nayina Rajakesari - varman 
412. 

Tondamanarj’dr, Aditya I died at 
432«;T.-tunjina-Udaiyar 471. 

Tondaman-Ferarrur V 3. 

Tondur (SA.) 455. 


Totta - variyam 416, garden 
committee 419; 458. 

Toumg Pao 220». 

Trailokya-mahadevi-catm. alias 

Punganur 530-1. 

Trailokya Mahadeviyar 441. 

Trailokya-mahadeviyar, Peru- 
manadigal- deviyaxt - tanmap- 
ponnar-agiya, queen of Par- 
thivendravarman 179, 463-4. 

Trail okyamalla, title of "Vibra¬ 
nd aditya VI 335. 

Trailokyamalladava, Somes vara 

I 305. 

Trailokyam Ddaiyar, title of the 
queen of Rajadhiraja I 312 ; 
582, 588. 

Trailokyasara, a fine ruby pre¬ 
sented to Nataraja of Gidam- 
baram 336. 

Tranquebar 23. 

Tribhuvana-madevi - catm. 410, 
486,540, 544. See Tribhuvani. 

Tribhuvana-mahadevi -catm, 
(Tiruvandarkoyil) 491. 

Tribhu v ana-madevip - perangadi, 
outside Tanjavur 387, 454, 
493. 

Tribhuvana - madevip-pereri at 
Kiivam 590. 

Tribhuvana - madeviyar Vayiri 
Akka(nar) 383, 386. 

Tribhuvana-madeviyar, Ddaiya- 
pirattiyar, mother of Rajen- 
dra 1 571. 

Tribhuvana - madeviyar"- velam. 
456. 

Tribhuvana-mahtideviyar, Cola 
queen, daughter of Nangutti- 
yiir 415; 417. 

Tribhuvana - mahadeviyar 196. 
See Orattanan Sorabbaiyar. 


89 
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Tribhuvana-M ahiideviyar, 
queen of Rajendra I 226, 
282, 548. 

Tribhtivana-maliHcleviyrir Tam- 
birattiyar 464-5. 
Tribhuvana-nallfir alias Pera- 
perur (Perumber) 604, 

Tribhuvana-sundarap - perun- 
de.ru at Tiruvorriyfir 600n. 

Tribhuvani (Pondicherry) 355, 
487, 540, 544, 557, 566, 578, 
583, 585, 592-4. 

Trichinopoly 22 and n f 23-4, 
T. rock. 126; T. inscription 
of Majcafijadaiyaii ib, \ 237, 
499* 

Trikalinga 349 n, 

T.ril5cana Sivacarya 254. 
Trilokasundarl, Kalinga queen 
of Vijayabahu I 302n. 

Trinetra Paliava 44. 

Tripura (the three cities) burnt 
by Siva 110. 

Trisanku 241. 

Tufnell: on coins 16n. 

Tukkarai, father of Nannama- 
rayar 228. 

Tulxibhdra(8) performed by 
Parantaka I 163; performed 
by Rajaraja I at Tiruvisalur 
225, 485n, 526. 

Tulabhara Sri-koyil, probably 
the Sundara Yarada temple 
at Uttaramerur 485 and n. 
Tulai - nirai • kemponagarasa- 
nirccik-kal 505. 

Tu7ai(niraiypon 495, 563, 566. 
Tulavarattali, a temple 418. See 
Tulabhara Sri-boyil. 

Tuluva, 204, 521. 

Twiaija 421. 


Tumjira (Tomjaimandalam) 336. 
Tunga 322. 

Tungabhadra, the boundary 
between the Colas and the 
Calukyas in the days of Raja- 
raja I 211-2, 237-8, 246, 273, 
290, 305, 318, 321-2, 327 and 
n , 328, 334, 353, 580n. 
Tfmgeyil-eyinda-todittot - cembi- 
yan 38. 

Turtjiya 65n. 

Tfippil Sattikumarabhattan 389. 
Tusiyur 479, 486. 

Tufctan, Oalukya leader 308. 
Tdtuvan Arumoli of the Periya 
Velum 565. 

Tuvarapati alias Kamakkodi- 
vinnagar 576. 

Tuy-nadu 512. 

Tyndis 100, 103w. 

u 

Uccangi, the Piindyas of 119. 
Uccangidrug (»Musangi) 246. 
Udagai 203-4, 325, 519. 

Udaipur,inscription re : Bhoja of 
Dhara 251. 

Udaiyargudi record of Raja- 
kesari 190, doubtless a record 
of Rajaraja’s reign 191; 
192 and n. 

Udaiyargudi (SA.) 364,367,369, 
373, 388 and n, 389, 391-2, 
400-2, 404, 406, 431, 435-8, 
448, 451-4, 456, 469-70, 520, 
537, 548, 552, 558. 
Udaiyar-padai - vira-narayanat- 
terinda-villigal 570. 

Udaiyarpaiaiyam (taluk) 288. 

Udaiyiir-vaigasip-periya-tiruvila 
in the Tanjore temple 592. 
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Udankuttam 607. 

Udaya IV, Ceylonese king 148, 
153. 

0 day acandr a 432 n , 
Udayacandra-mangalam 424. 
Udayakamara(u) 53n, 104. 

Udayamattanda Muvendavel an, 
Adhikarin 542. 

Udayan Adittan 511. 
tJdayasandiran Amudakan alias 
Kalakala Mayilafcti 492. 
tfdayendiram, plates of Prthivi- 
pati Hastimalla 12, 130, 136, 
144 and n, 145, 150-1, 416n, 
422/i, (NA.) 424. 

Dgra, his rising 142. 
Ugrapperuvaludi, Pandya 59. 
Ujjain 286. 

TJkkal (NA.) 230, 380, 383, 406, 
411-2,436,443, 455, 493, 501, 
514, 526, 538. 
Ulagalanda-Oola-catm. 606. 
Ulagalundan, a had 543. 
Ulagalaada-SSja, perhaps a title 
of Rajadhiraja I 313. 
[Jlagalanda - Sola Brahmama- 
ray(j)an alias Rajadhinvjan 
Gurudevar Adhikarig(k)al 
Parasary an V asudova-nara- 

yanan 313, 581. 

Ulagalanda - s5iapurara, an old 
name for Tirukkalukkanram 

313 n, 556, 573. 

TJlagalavitta 500. 
Ulag(k)amadevipuram, Olaga- 
puram 373, 488, 512, v>98. 
Ulaguflaiyal, queen of RSjen- 
dra I 616. 

Ulagudaiya - Pirattiyar - velain 

613* 

XJlagayyakkoMa-sola-suryadeva 

set up at Tiruppugalur 592. 


Iflas, the three, 19 ; historical 
value 20 ; 21, 140, 204. 

I'JIavirai 522, 564, 568, 

Uktvu-Jcam 542. 

U lokamahadovi-calm., Maniinan- 
gal am 371, 496. 

01 ok(g)a-mahadeyiyar, queen of 
Rajaraja I 484, 515, 533, U. 
Isvaram 537 ; 561. 

Uiliyur (Tiru) 444. 

Umbala-nadu 429, 527. 

Universal Geography : Elisee 
Replus 622. 

Un-podi-pasungucjaiyar, a poet 
60. 

Upanaya 72. 

Upanayana 114. 

Upasagga (plague) 144. 

Upasakas 518. 

Uradagam 429, 

Uragapura( «IJraiyfir, not Nega- 
patam as Hultzsch thought) 
121 , 126n. 

Uragattu - ninrdr - Icddak - ktt- 
ndli 464. 

Uraiyur, capital of the Colas 24, 
29, (=:Argaru of the Peri- 
plus) 30; ( » Orthura regia 
Sornati of Ptolemy) ib., 31 n, 
37, 45, siege by Nalangilli47; 
48-50, 54, 56, 58, 61, 63, 68, 
maniram of 84 ; a great centre 
of cotton trade 107 ; 117, 119, 
(Ugrapura «* U)121; 125, 126 
and n, 127-8, 131, 142, 151/1, 
183, (Tri.) 367, 406. 

Uvaiyur-nacciyar 128. 

ijramai4cyyum - vdriyap-peru - 
makhal 392. 

Urangudi 519. 

Urattayan Sorabbai(yar) 196 
472-3, 481. See Orattanan S. 
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Drattur 405. 
Uridu-vari 510, 550. 


Ufigaiyur alias Rajamartanda- 
catm. 563. 

Urirai 5 22. 

Urk/cal, standard weight 473. 
Urkkalflhju 611. 

Urkkar-cemmai (pm) 396, 428- 
9, 444. 

Urodagatn 548. 

Un-attur 237, 535. See Uttattur. 
Uj'i-ukkadu 478. 
Uiwukkattu-kdttam 369. 

Uyuinur, ancient name of firn- 
mur 425, 510. 

Ckruporul 7 Sn. 

Uruttirau Arumoji alias Piruti- 
mahadeviyar, queen of Raja- 
raja 1 540. 

Uruttiraugannanar, author of the 
Pa(tmappdlai 42. 
Uruvappahrer 39n. 
UruuukOl-kasu 611. 

Ur-variyam 479, 558. 
Utta(ma?)-coJesvarapura 497. 
Uttarna 061a Parakesari 166 ; 
immediate predecessor of 
Rajaraja 1167 ; Madhurantaka 
1 .68; 174-5, 176 and «, 177, 
180-2,183«, his part in the as¬ 
sassination of Aditya II 191 ; 
installed Arumoli as yuvaraja 
192; his son was Madhuranta- 
kan Gandaradittan ; his acc ; 
Co}a recovery 193 ; his is the 
earliest Cola coin; his “Madras 
Museum plates” 194; his 
family 196-7; he had the 
title Vikrama 197, 4 7In ; 
208«, 226, 363-4, gift by his 
queen 367 ; 368n, 373 and «, 
392, 397n, 398n, 402n, 403m 


404n, 405n, 408 m, 410, 412, 
413m, 449, 452n, 467-75, 476, 
479«, 480-1, 484«, 490, 529. 
Uttarna Cola Brahmadhiraja- 
kanmi Sembiyan Vadapiyai- 
yur-aattu Muvendavulan 404. 
Uttamadani-catm. 423. 
Uttamasili, eon of Pariintaka I, 
Pi]laiyar 163,422, 424, 442. 

Uttamasili - catm. 374 m, 375, 

397-8, 442n. 

Uttamasili-Vaykkal 397. 

Uttarna - sola - catm. (Tenneri) 
489, 580. 

U ttamasola-mltdoviyar alias 
Gopau Sakappu ...... ; 474. 

Uttamasola Milactudaiyar 543. 
Uttamasola Pallavaraiyan 494n, 
537, 542. 

Uttama-aola-Puyamalai-nadaivan 

565. 

UtUnna-sola-seri in Mannarkoyil 
610. 

UttamaBola-vala-nadu 609, 619. 
Uttanra-sojan, a title 316 ; a title 
of Rajendra 1 543n. 

Uttama-solan-mandapam 564. 
Uttama-s61isvaram(Tenueri) 580. 
Uttanur (Mys.) 504. 

Uttara-Iaija, IVXahipala of 251; 
286. 

Uttarameru(r)-catm., sabha of 
163; 193, (Oh.) 375-6, 383-4, 
405,407,410,416-9,423,444-5, 
457-65, 485, 501, 508-9, 511, 
516-7, 526, 534, alias Rajen- 
drasola-cafcm. 538 ; 541, 544, 
559, 564, 568. 

Uttara Radha 286. 

Uttattur (Tri.) 535, 575. 

Utthdna, one of the ideals of 
ancient Indian monarchy 
247n. 
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Uttirala<Jam 249. 

Ottukkadu (Ck.) 41:50. 

Uvacca, icdni 365; 588. 

Uyyaklmndan-terinda - tiruman- 
janattar - velam at Qangai- 
koncUi-soia-purum 591. 

Uyyakkondan Tirumalai (Tti.) 
400, 432, 452, 474, 483, 487, 
520, 520, 535, 546, 553-4. 

Uyyakkondar-vala - nadu 556, 
572. 


Va^agarai-manni-uadu 364. 
Va4a-kalani-variyam 416. 
Vd^Cihkadan 504, 536. 
Vadakkilsori-SaukarappaOi 437. 
Vadakkiruttal, suicide by alow 
starvation 40n, 41n, 58vi. 
Va(J[avaccalaip-p©rumakkal 380. 
Vadavur 603. 

Vadiyur 423. 

Vadugan Madavaa Pa^uvetta- 
raiyaa Kumaran iVlaj;avan 382. 
Vaduga(r) 26, 28 arktn. 
Vadu-navarau Varadan Tandan 
427. 

Vakiuinba(s) 142,150, 152, 154- 
5, 168,169n, 185, 228-9, 326. 
Vaidyabhoga 545. 

Vaigai-malai 507. 

Vaigal 67. 

Vaigavur 444. 

Vaikhanasan Kalinlkki-bhattan 
462. 

Vailcfianasas 511, 532, 536, 544, 
547, 557. 

Yairameghabbatara 376, 
Vai^naviem 6, 19. 

Vaiyagattar»kal (weight) 400. 
Vaj asaney ak -kidaippuyam 564. 


Vajjavai-mahad^viyar, daughter 
of Nandivarma Kadupattigal 
465. 

Vajra, country 44. 

Yajrakasta, Ganga king 345fi. 
Yakaipparandalai, battle of; Ka- 
rikala defeated a confederacy 
of nine minor chieftains 41. 
Vakkanikkum - manclapam at 
Tiruvo£.i;iyur 564, 600. 

Vakkur 592. 

Vakur 488. 

Yakur-nadu 446. 

Valadeva, Dandanayaka 317. 
Valaippanduru 255 ; not possible 
to identify 262 ; Rouffaer 
identities it with Panduranga 
in Cainpa 262n; ( « Phanrang 
or Panduranga) 623. 

Valaiyur 422, 446, alias Nitta- 
vinodapuram 563. 

Valaklcdnam 436. 

Valam'arvu 453. 

Valangai-velaikkaran 497 *, . 

vattanOa-terinda 505. 
Valanjiyar 498, 548. 
Valappuranai^u. (Bin.) 407, 489. 
Vajavan (-Cola) 25, 54-5. 
Valavanfcilji 53n, 
Valavan-madevi-catm. 555. 
Valavan-Madeviyar, daughter of 
Niyanayp-padiyar 430, 
Valavan Muvcnda-veiar, adhi- 
karigal 573. 

Valhalla of the Tamils 88. 
Valikke(y)tunai GunasUan 478, 
500, 502. 

Valisvaram-Uclaiyar 405. 

Valiya Salai, old Kandalur 200n. 
Vallabha Bxi 297. 

Yallabhavallabha, title of Vlra- 
rajendra I 336. 
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Valjala, fight at 150, 415. 

Vailam, tableland 22. 

Valla-nadu 440. 

Vallapuram 409. 

Vallava(n) Sri 272,'296-7. 

Vallavapperunjalai alias Raja- 
raj apper un jalai, Sri, of Kalik- 
kucli 577. 

Vallavaraiyar, parent of Ilangon 
Picci 226, 519. 

Vallavaraiyar-nadu ,278. 

Vallavaraiyar Vandyadevar, hus¬ 
band of Kundavai 226, a feu¬ 
datory of Rajendra I 278; 516, 
535, 541. 

Vallum (a), capital of Maharaja- 
vadi 7000 in Cuddapah diet. 
313, 505/*, 577. 

Ya]]uva-na<J(u) 368, 503. 

Valudi, defeat of 529, 621. 

Yaludi-val-mangalam 421. 

Yajugur 502. 

Valuvur (Tan j ore) 355. 

Yamauac-cori 509. 

Vamba-mdriyar 27n. 

Vanadkirajar Senapati 592. 

Va^agappadi 393. 

Vanakoppadi 445*6. 

Yanakovarai yar, queen of 393. 

Vanamangai 547, 569. 

Vanapuram 499, 533, 543, 565. 

Vanapnrattu-iir 540. 

Vanaraja Alagamaiyan 463. 

Vanavan - madevi - Isvaram at 
Polonnaruva 570, 606. 

Vanavan-madevi - fori in Man- 

narkoyil 610 . 

Vanavan Mahadevi, mother of 
Rajasimha Pandya 147. 


Vfm&yan-mahade vi, a princess 
of the line of theMalaiyamans, 
and queen of Sundara Cola 
190, mother of Rajaraja I 
198. 

Vanavan - mahadevi(yar) alias 
T rib h u v ana-mahadevi, 
mother of Rajendra 1 226, 
478, 516. 

Vanavaivniahadevi, Vanamangai 
569. 

Vanavan - Mahadevi - catm,, a 
taniyiir 550, 579, 588, 602. 

Yahavan-Mahadeviyar (or Tri- 
bhuvana-), queen of Rajendra 
I 282, 558*9. 

Vanavan - Mahadeviyar, queen 
of Uttama Cola 470. 

Vanavan Muvendavelan 447, 
500. 

Vanavasi 236. 

Vaneivel 187-8. 

Vandalah-jeri 408- 

Vandur alias Sola-madevi-catm. 
523, 531. 

Vanga 251 w, 286. 

Vangala-desa 249, Govindacan- 
draof 251; 252. 

Vanik-kirainattar 588. 

Vanjayan-Perrappai 509, 

Vaiiji, 53 n, 55,117, 149, garland 
of V. flower 270.. 

Vannadudaiyar 400. 

Vann i y a-Re van, perhaps same 
as Revarasa 308 and n. 

Varagana Maharaja 386. 

Varaguna - natti - perumanar, 
queen of Sembiyan Irukka- 
velar,daughter of Mutiasaijrar 
188n, 394. 
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Varagnna (perumanar), queen 
of BMti-vikraraakesari 187, 
188rt, 378, 408 and n . 

Varagnna (Varman) lord of the 
Pandyas 130, defeat at Sri- 
Purambiyam 133 ; the Mnt- 
taraiyars threw in their lot 
with the Pandyas 134; 135n, 
142, V. Maharaja gift of 469. 

Varagur-kottamwjaiyfin 396. 

Varakknr 557. 

Vardfikai 304. 

Vara Viracojataksan alias Ravi 
571. 

Vardhamanap - periyadigaj, a 
Jain disciple of Vinaiyabha- 
Bdra-Knravadigal 436. 

Varendra.252. 

Varikkiyam alias Oandiraditya- 
mangalanx, old name of 
Periya Varikkam 426. 

Varippottaganayakan 525. 

Varikiyilitkipadi 562, 

V r (triyam 363. 

Vdriyam-mjvar 489. 

VakiUkMvi 468. 

Va&ilil-pdnda-kiirfimai 510. 

Vasanta - Pori - Oola-Mahadevi, 
queen of Punyakumara 124. 

Vatagin (Wakirigala) 331n. 

Vatamiilesvara, temple 405. 

Vatsyayana 93. 

Vattehittw (script) 10, 271, 407- 
9, 416, 430, 480, 486, 488, 
490, 494, 496, 499, 503, 512- 
3, 522, 527, vattam 528 ; 532, 
536, 542, 608, 617. 

Vattiya-nadu 528. 

Vavalnr-nadu 366. 

Vayalaikkavilr 603. 

Vayirakaram 351. 


Vayirikutterari alias Solavicca- 
dira Pallavaraiyan, headman 
of Knriir 527. 

Vayirinarayanan 551. 

Vedal (NA.) 379, 412, 420. 

Vedaranyam (Tj.) 426. 

Vedi{ai 436. 

Vegavati, the (Tiruvebka) 435. 

Vehka, the 554n, 589-90, 594. 

Velacceri (Ch.) 393, 449, 463, 
544, 553. 

Velalakuttan alias Bembiyan 
Muvendavelari 597. 

Velanddal 116. 

Velan Aniran of Pudubkndi, one- 
of the king’s perundciram 
511. 

Velan Cintamani 379. 

Velan Siriya Vejan of Kodum- 
balur 520. 

Velan Sundara-solan 520. 

Velan Vlranarayapan alias Bern- 
biyan Vedi vejan, constructed 
the Sri-vtmana of Tiruverum- 
biyur 374. 

Velikkon-mangalam 369. 

Veli-melai mandapam , hall in 
the palace at Gangaikoncla- 
solapuram 583. 

Velir 43, chiefs 149. 

Vellaikkitdi-nakanar 50. 

VelJai-Varluga-pungi-sittar 521. 

Vejlaiyur-nadu 465. 

Vellalan Singan-solai 549. 

Veilajan Ulagaii Sirriyan alias 
Tappilla Muvendavelan 477. 

Vellalar(s) rich, and poor V. 
106-7. 

Vellan-devan Pathilagan of 
Pagur 530. 
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Vellangmnaran, Kerala general 
of Rajadifcya 155, 163, 427, 
434. 

Yeljanur (Pd.) 604. 

Verdin vet}i (tax) 568, 570. 

Vellaru, the northern and the 
southern 22; 288. 

Vellivayil 428. 

Velli - yambalam, Peruvaludi 
who died at 61, 

Vellore (NA,) 586. 

Veljur, battle of 146, 416 and n . 

Yel(s) the, 67ft, title 106; 127n, 
no evidence of Cola descent 
from the Vels in the male line 
621. 

Velur (Yellur) 146, 416, 419n, 
590. 

V&lilr (NA.) 447. 

Velurpdlaiyam plates of Nan- 
divarman III 124-5,133n. 

Velvikudi grant of the Pancjyas 
119, on the Kalabhras 121; 
126. 

Vernban Siruclaiyar alias Mina- 
van Mahadeviyar, queen of 
Rajaraja I 521. 

Vembarrur, Avani - narayana- 
catm. alias Sri Sola-mattanda- 
catm., 425, 529, 534; 550.’ 

Venad(u) 270. 

Vengadam, Sri (hill) 522. 

Vengadavan Arangan alia 8 
Sembiyan Virainattukkonar 
405. 

Venga]attur (NA.) 465. 

Vengi 118, 183, 204, 207, 211, 
Vengi-mandala, Rajaraja Ps 
intercession in 212; causes of 
war with Vengi under Raja¬ 
raja I 214 *, 215-6, Rajaraja Ps 
claim of the conquest of; not 


an integral part of the Cola 
empire, but perhaps a protec¬ 
torate 219; 227, in close alli¬ 
ance with the CSIas 249; 279 
and n, 282, claim of its con¬ 
quest by Vikramadifcya VI 
306 ; 313, VSngai-nfuJu 318, 
494; 319-20, 321 and n f 322, 
327 and n, 328-31, 342-348, 
349 and n , 357. 

Vengi - mandates vara, title of 
Visnuvardhana - Vijayaditya 
341. 

Venglpura- varesvara, a title of 
Somesvara 306, 343. 

Venhudasa, monastery of 121. 

Venkadan - A$avallan, a mer¬ 
chant of the angd(ii in Gan- 
gaikotida-solapuram 595. 

Venkadan Sankaran alias Dan- 
danayalca Eajadkiraja Palla- 
varaiyan, perundanam 574. 

Venkadan Sankaranana Sena- 
pati Malaiyappiccolan 616. 

Venkadan Tirunilakanthan alias 
Adhikari Immudisola - mii- 
venda-velan 578. 

Venkatarama Aiyav A.V. 327n, 
328n. 

Venkatasami Nattar, N.M. 66ft. 

Venkayya V. 1, 7, 9ft, 119n, 
125n, 127 n, 146n, 148ft, 156, 
172, 183ft, 202ft, 203 ft, 252, 
253ft, 256, 260, identification 
of Piirvadesam 282 ; 311ft; 
identification of Ponperri 337; 
368ft, 378ft, 426ft, 432ft. 

Venkilan Kaniccekara - maru- 
porciiriyan, a sluice named 
after 507. 

Yenkulattur arias Paramesvara- 
catm. 590. 

Venkun^a - kdttam 390, 445, 
493. 
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Vennairmllur-nadii 445. 

Yenni (^Kovil-Venni) battle of 
40* 

Vennikkuyattiyar, a poetess 41. 

Ven-nadu 369, 509. 

Yennattu Amankudi alia $ 
Keralant&ka-calm. 561. 

Yenpakkam (Ch.) 369. 

Veppangan^ri (NA.) 423. 

Vcppangulam (Ch.) 575, 593, 
607. 

Y§r-pahrft(Jakkaip - peru - viyar 
(nar)k-kiJlS 62. 

Vesiilippadi 529. 

Vesaftaru-padiyur 585. 

Vessagiri slab inscription 186 
and n, 

VSttan Pancanedi Vanan alias 
Madhurantaka Tamilap-pera- 
raiyan, Dandanayakam - ka'n* 
kani 588. 

Vetti 371, 436, 503, 567-8. 

Vifffuvar 116. 

Veyadihanarn 371. 

Viecadiran - madhurantakan 
alias Senapati VIrarajendra 
Karanai Vilnpparaiyan 60 L. 

Viecadiran alias Sola-mar ay an, 
Udaiyar-perundanattu - devan 
60*9. 

Viccaya 274. 

Vitfel-vidugu weight 387 ; - kal 

399, 413, 439. 

Videlvidugu - catin. 395-6, 467, 
470, Kadalangudi 544. 

Videlvidugu-muttaraiyar 394n. 

Vi(Jel-vi(Jugu £embottila$anar 
alias Ganaperumanar 402. 

Videlvidugn-tnkkacci-catm. 493. 

Videlvidugu - Vi£npperadi-Arai- 
san alias Safctan Maran 529. 


VIdi-vitanba-deva at Tiruvarfir 
578. * 

Vidivifanlcan-marakkal 518, 

Vidyadhara-torana 255. 

Vijaya, Arjuna 196. 

Vijayababu I, coronation at 
Anuradhapura 206; 302n, 
acc. of V. 1058 : 303 ; 331-2. 

Yijayiiditya II Prabhameru, Ba- 
na king 151. 

Vijayaditya III Pugalvippavar- 
ganqia, Bana king 151. 

Vijayaditya V, Eastern Calukya 
327n. 

Vijayaditya VII, Eastern Caluk- 
ya Vengiking 327n; restora¬ 
tion to Vengi 328 ; 329-30, 
339-40, wrongly identified 
with Yisntivardhana Vijaya- 
ditya Western Cfihikya 341-3 ; 
relations between him and 
Kulottunga 344-7, 349 and n, 
357. 

Vijayaditya, Western Calukya 
274, 310, 342. 

Vijayalaya 3, 5, his legendary 
ancestors found in the Uda- 
yendiram plates 12; 17, 118- 
9, rise of 130-5 ; conquest 
of Tanjore 131 ; his political 
position 132; his success 
meant the weakening of the 
Muttaraiyar 134; 195n, 375n, 
389n, 392n, 396n, 406n, 
409n, 411, 4l4n. 

Vijayalaya-catm. 131n. 

Vijayalayacolesvara, temple 
131n. 

Vijayalaya line, 3, 5-6, 36, 118, 
120, the kings were ardent 
Saivites 140; 198, 277 

Vijayalayan, a title 316. 


90 
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Vijayamangalam, shrine built of 
stone by Ambalavan Paluvur- 
nakkan 136, 469, 471. 

Vijayanagar ml era 9. 

Vijayanarayanam record of 
Rajaraja I 202 n. 

Vijayanarayana(m) (Tin.) 488, 
-catm. 499 ; 609. 

Vijayaraga(-d6va). Cera king 
163n, 427. 

Yijayarajendra - acaryan alias 
&antik-kuttan TiruvalanTiru- 
mnduknnran 592. 

Vijayarajendra(-deva,) Udaiyar, 
title assumed by Rajadhiraja 
I after sacking Kalyanapnram 
275 and n, 276: 294, 311«, 
313, 572, 582-3, this title was 
assumed after Vlrabhiseka 
584; 591. 

Yijayarajendra Parakesari, two 
doubtful inscriptions of V, 
294-5. 

Yijayarajendra Muvenda-veltin 
alias Piccan Xdittan 584. 

Vijigisa, one of the ideals of 
ancient Indian monarchy 
247n. 

Vijriapti 124. 

Yikkalan 317-9. 

Vikkamabahu I (Ceylon), made 
Rohana independent of Ta¬ 
mils and ruled over it 240; 272, 
Rajadhiraja I took the crown 
of V. 296 ; Rohana asserted its 
independence 298 ; 301. 

Vikkamapancju, (1044-47) the 
only son of Mahalanakitti 
299, 301. 

Vikki, afterwards Vikramaditya 
VI 374. 


Vikki-Annan .138, 139», 412, 

Vikkirama-singap-pallavaraiyan 

587. 

Vikkira - smga-muv onda-vefar 
573. 

Yikkiyanna, son of Prthivlpati, 
figuring in a Ganga inscrip¬ 
tion 139, 154, 

Vikkiyannan Pugajvippavar- 
gandan Rajarajakesarivarman 
of the Calukki family 528. 

Yiklciyannan alias Vikratna- 
cSla-brahinadarayan 491. 

Yikkur alias Jayangonda-soja- 
puram 546. 

Vikrama, a title of Uttama C51a 
196, 471n. 

Vikramabharana-catm., Sri 380, 
493. 

Vikramabharana Pallavaraiyan 
390. 

Vikrama Coja, a surname of 
Rajendra Cola I 247, 534«. 

Vikrama Cola, ula on 21; 13 In, 
ula 323 ; 411, 529n. 

Vikrama-Colapura 556. 

Vikramaditya I (Bana) 482/z. 

Vikramaditya II, Bana king 
151. 

Vikramaditya III, Vijayaba.hu, 
Bana king, friend of Krijna 

III 151. 

Vikramaditya I, Cajnkya 126. 

Vikramaditya II, Calukya 124n. 

Vikramaditya V acc. c. 1008 
A.D., W. Calukya king 236, 
244. 

Vikramaditya VI, 236, 274, 
276n, 305-6, 308n, 319, 

321«, 324, 327n, 328, 330, 
333-6, 338, his intervention 
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in Go}a affairs 352; pro* 
claimed the ruler of the 
Dekkan 353; 355*7* 

Vikripnaditya, Sri, Vaidumba 
Maharaja 445. 

Vikramakesari, Bhut/i, of Ko- 
dumbalur 187 and n, 188 
and n t 189, 378w, 394n, 420n, 
47 In. 

Vikramdnkadsva Carita 276 n, 
327n, 328ii, 321), 333, 334 n, 
338, 346-7, 349-50, 352-4, 
356. 

Vikrama-Panclya(n) 296, 299, 
301* 

Yikramashiga-catm., alias Ilac- 
cikudi 513; Kalattur 559, 596. 

Vikramasingat-terihja-kaikkolar 
365 fly 366* 

Vikramasola IJango velar (Is 
this Parantaka ?) 163 n; gift 
by the wife of 476. 

Yikrama Soja Maladudlaiyar, 
a Cola feudatory in the hilly 
tracts of South Arcot in the 
days of Uttama Cola 197, 369. 

Vikmmasoja-marayar, title best¬ 
owed by Uttama Cola on Ara- 
balavan Pajuvur-nakkan 196; 
alias Ambalavan Pajuvur- 
nakkan 469. 

Vikrama-sola-nalhir (Marudaiju) 
560. 

Vikrama, Sri, Cola-Pandya-deva, 
Majravarman IJdaiyar 611n, 
616n, 617-8. 

Vikramasdlan-uld 21, 38, 64, 
315, 323-4, 349, 356. 

Vikramasola-vadi 548, 

Vilainagar, mod. Vilanagar 467. 

Vilaiydvanam 507. 

Vijanagar (Tj,) 467. 

Vilandai, the V6J of 67 n. 


Yilappakkam (NA.) 438. 

Vilappandiiru (?) 255. 

Yilattur-nadu 370. 

Vi 1 attur-natttfk-kon 399. 

Vilinam 200n, 202 ancl n, 203, 
529, 621. 

Vijinda 200. 

Villa van Oera 270. 

Villavanmadevi-catm. 536. 

Villavan Madeviyar, Cola queen 
438. 

Villavan Mahadeviyar, Udaiyar- 
deviyar, queen of Parthiven- 
dravarman 179, 463. 

Villavan Mahadeviyar, queen of 
Rajaraja I; her mother Nak- 
kan U16ga-cintamaniyar 522. 

Villavar 574. 

Villavaraiyar Muvenda - velar, 
adhikdrin under Rajendra II 
593. 

Villavaraja 275. 

Vilupparaiyar 470. 

Vimaladitya (E. Cajukya) 215$, 
218, marriage with Kun- 
dava, daughter of Rajaraja I 
219; gift to Tiruvaiyaru tem¬ 
ple 220 ; 226, 339-40, 515. 

Vimaladitya, the king of Kuluta, 
probably a feudatory of the 
Eastern Cajukya Vimaladitya 
219-20, 284, 569, 

Vimalankusari Edarnlkki 431. 

VIman Kundavaiyar, queen of 
Arinjaya 183; mother of 
Parantaka II 387$ ; Udaiya- 
pirattiyar, mother of Arinjaya 
Parantaka-devar 451. 

VImayan Vambavai 229, queen 
of Salukki Vimayan and dau. 
of Vahjayan-Perrappai 509. 

Viriai 93. 
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Vinaiyabha - sura - Kurava(Jigal 
436. 

Vinayaviniccaya by Btiddba- 
datta 121. 

Yingu-nirt-turutti 590-1.. 

Yi^naxaangalam 565. 

Vinnandai alias Yikrama Pand- 
ya-iialliir 528. 

Vixmandayan 113. 

Vita Balafiji Dkarmma mer¬ 
chants 561. 

Vlrablmnan 551, 

Virabhisbka of Rajadkiraja I 
275, 584. 

Vira-bhfmnam, a title of Arai- 
yan Rajarajan 279* 

Vlra Coda, 344n, son of Pug'4- 
vippavarganda of the Iladara- 
yars 438 ri. 

Vira - Cola, Karikala ( «■ Vira- 
rajendra; and in Calukyan 
inscriptions Vira) 291, 318, 
601 . 

Vira-Cola, another n a m e of 
Parantaka 1 157. 

Vira Cola, title of Virarajendra 
336. * 

Vira Cdla-Pandya, Jatavarman 
Udaiyar 619. 

Virciganattar 511. 

VJra-Keralan 269. 

Yirakirti 432. See Mayan Para- 
mesvaran 

Viraliyar 89, 91. 

Ylramadevi, queen of Govinda 
Vallavaraiyar, daughter of 
Parantaka 1 163, 429. 

Vira-xnadeTi, the queen of 
Rajendra I, who apparently 
performed sati at the king’s 
death 282; 573. 


Virarne4imai{ydgavum) his¬ 
torical introduction of Vira¬ 
rajendra 324, 350, 600-4. 

Viranan-orx’iyur 547. 

Vira-naranau-Kuttattali, a Val- 
angai-Velaikkaran 497. 

VIranaraniyar, queen of Qan- 
daradittar and daughter of 
Solamadeviyar 422. 

Vira Naraeinga Yadavaraya 498. 

Viranarayatia, title of Parantaka 
I 417. 

Viranarayana-eatm., Sri, sabha 
of 190-1, 369, 373, 388-9, 507, 
520, 537, 602. 

Viranarayanan alias Sembiyan- 
marayan, a perundanam of 
Vira-sola-Ilangovelar 400. 

Viranarayanan alias Sembiyan 
Vedivelan 374. 

Viranarayanapuram, mod. Mei- 
padi alias MerpMi, renamed 
Rajasrayapuram 495. 

Viranarayanavinnagar 369. 

VIranarayaniyar, daughter of. 

and Nambirafctiyar of Sri 
Dttamasolar 470, 474. 

Vira Pandya, * whose head 
was taken ’ by Aditya II 150n 9 
170-1, Parakesari who took the 
head of 176, 179, 185, 187 
and n, 188, 452. 

Vira Pandya (whose head was 
taken by Vijayarajendra) 572- 
3, 575, 577, 580-2, 585. 

(Vira) Pandiyan - talai - konda 
Parakesari 166, 176, 452-56. 

Virapdndiayan talai yum, 
Rajadhiraja’s praiasti 295, 
577, 580-81, 585, 

Virarajendra Cola, title of Rajen¬ 
dra I 280, 558. 
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Virarajendra, E a 3 a k Ss a,r i 
1063-9: Kanyakum'ari inscrip¬ 
tion 12 ; Buddhamitra lived 
in his days 19; 38, 131n, 141, 
156-7,165rc, 167, his claim of 
Kaclaram conquest 268; 281-2, 
291, victor of Ktidal-Sanga- 
mam 292 and n ; 303 and n, 
at Kudal <* Sangamara 317-22: 
his reign 323-37; his early wars 
325 ; his biru$a — u who saw 
the back of Ahavamalla three 
times ” ib. ; Kudal-Sangaraam 
again and the absence of 
Somesvara I 326-8; Vengl 
affairs 329; battle of Bezwada 
330; Ceylon war 331-2; Kada- 
ram expedition 332; war with 
Somesvara II, 333 ; alliance 
with Vikramaditya VI 334 
his titles 335 ; his death 336 
Buddhism in his reign 337 
338, 341, his reconquest of 
Vengl 343; 347-50, made 
Kulottxinga crown - prince 
351; 352-3, 355-6, 595, 599n, 
600-5, his titles in the Tiru- 
namanallur record 601; 60Gn, 
607, 615 and n, 619n. 

Virarajendra - devar - vdyhkdl 
607. 

V!rarajendra Karanai Vi 1 uppa- 
raiyan alias Viccadiran- 
madhurantakan, S e n a p a t i 
601. 

Ylrarajendra-varman, title of 
Rajadhiraja I 313, 581. 

Virarajendran - tirunandavanam 
602. 

Virarajendravilagam, reclaimed 
land in Singavi§nu-catm. 605. 

Vii’ay-Killi 37 n, 

Vlrasalamegha(n) 272, 294,301, 
called king of the KaUnJaul i 
302 and n ; 314. 


VIra-slkamukac-ceri 507. 

Virasikhamani (Tin.) 608. 

Vlrasoia-Ilangovel alias Adittan 
Tiruvorriyiir-adigal 408. 

Vi rasola-1jangovel alias Paran - 
takan Kuhjaramallan 364. 

Vi ra-sola-IJangov elar of Kodum- 
balur 40*0, 477. 

Vira-sola-madigai at G-angai-kon- 
(La-sojapuram 570. 

Vira-solan, Iladarayar 483. 

Vlra-Bola-terihja-kaikkohir 387. 

Vira-sola-vinnagar at Tribhu- 
vani 594. 

VIrasoJan, Araiyan 401. 

VIrasolan Uttamasilan 403. 

Vlrasolapperunderu in Tan j ore 
3$7, 410. 

VIrasolar, (J(Jaiya.t\ Rajaraja Fa 
feudatory 228, 483. 

ViraiStiyam 19, derivation of 
Sembiyan 25n; a poetic 
eulogium of Sundara Ooja’s 
reign 190 ; a Tamil grammar 
on ultra-Sanskritic lines 337 ; 
601w. 

Virasrikamiika-vadi 397. 

Vira-srimukhac-ceri 454. 

Virasmrga 65 n. 

Virata-desa, country round Han- 
gal 279, 567 and n. 

Viratanagari 567n. 

Virattan Viranaraniyar, senior 
queen of Vaidumba Maharaja 
Tiruvaiyanar 447. 

Viravalafijiyan 449. 

Vlra Viccadira Muvendavelar 
alias Matturudaiyar, Adi- 
garigaj 579. 

Visaharabhoga 461. 

*V r i§nukundins 123. 

Vi^nupura^a 116, 
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Vlsnuvardhana - deva, Pillaiyar 
( *=■ Rajaraja I,Eastern Cajukya 
king) 313 and n, 580 and n. 

Visnuvardhana-V i j a y a d i t y a, 
Western Calukya 274, 310, 
341, Vijayaditya VII wrongly 
identified with him 341-3. 

Visuddhamatipanditar 464. 

Visvamitra 110. 

Vizugapatam plates of Ananta- 
varman Codaganga 345. 

Vrddhacalam (SA.) 367, 402, 
405, 407,470-n, 483, 497, 503, 

514, 516, 538, 541, 560, 580. 

Vyaghralanchana 26. 
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Chapter XIII 


KTJLOTTUHGA I A.D. 1070-1120 
The accession of Kulottunga I marks the 
A t commencement of a new era in the 

A new* epoch, 

history of the Cola empire. At the end 
of nearly a century of dubious subordination to the 
Cola empire, the kingdom of Vengi now became 
definitely a province of the empire resuscitated by its 
own ruler. After Kulottunga became Cola emperor, 
Vengi was ruled successively by his sons as viceroys, 
and this added greatly to the strength of the Cola 
empire by shutting the door against the intrigues of the 
Western Calukyas in that quarter. The first Calukya- 
Cola emperor soon overcame the troubles that 
threatened at his accession to bring about the collapse of 
the empire, and after establishing himself on his new 
throne, he had a long reign characterised, for the best 
part of it, by unparalleled success and prosperity. Tie 
avoided unnecessary wars and evinced a true regard 
for the well-being of his subjects. The permanent 
results of his policy are seen in the reigns of his succes¬ 
sors. For about a century, until we reach the time of 
Kulottunga III, the empire, though not so extensive as 
before, still holds well together, and there is on the 
whole less of the chronic warfare of the age which 
preceded the accession of Kuldttunga. The impossible 
attempt to extend the empire across the Tungabhadra 
frontier into Rattapadi is definitely given up by 
Kulottunga I, and he even puts up with some loss 
K-4 
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of territory in the Mysore country consequent on the 
rise of the Hoysalas about the close of Ms reign. And 
the loss of Vengi, though serious, was only temporary, 
as his successors recovered most of it. The wisdom of 
Kulottunga’s statesmanship lay in adjusting his aims 
to his resources, in Ms not forsaking the possible good 
in the pursuit of the impossible better, and in his 
preferring the well-being of his subjects to the 
satisfaction of his personal vanity. He ensured for 
his subjects a century of peace and good government. 

Kulottunga’s reign began approximately on the 
9th June 1070 A.D. 1 As he ruled for fifty years 
thereafter, 2 he must have been a young 
man at his accession. The asterism of 
his birth was Pusya. 3 The numerous 
inscriptions of this long reign contain several prasastis, 
each with some variant form's. In the first four years 
the most common prasasti is the one commencing Urn 
manni vilaincja or rnlara which records the achievements 
of Kulottunga (here called Rajendra) before he came 
to the Cola throne. These events have been discussed 
already in relation to the problem of his accession. The 
latest records containing this early prasasti are dated 
in the fourth year. The same events are also narrated 
in different words in another prasasti known so far only 
from one record of the sixth year at Tirukkovalur and 
commencing pu mel arivaiyum.* Yet another prasasti, 

1 EL vli, p. 7, n. 5. 

2 El. iv, p. 227; 520 of 1920; 139 of 1902. A record of year 52 is 
given in the Puduklcottai Inscriptions No. 127. 

» 45 of 1921, ARE. 1929, II, 33. 

U25 of 1900. 


A 
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briefer and of far less historical value, also' 
occurring in. these four years, is that commencing 
pumiyum tiruvum, of which we have an expanded 
form in the rare introduction beginning pit maruviyu 
tirumadandaiyum. 5 The two most common forms 
of the prasastis of the reign are the short 
introduction commencing pugal-mddu vilanga which 
begins to appear in the fourth year 6 and the longer 
one commencing pntgal sulnda pimari appearing for 
the first time in the fifth, regnal year. 7 Of these it 
is the latter prasasti that is most helpful to the historian 
on account of the revisions undergone by it as the reign 
advances. Other prasastis are: pit mevi volar a appear¬ 
ing in the ninth year, 8 pit mddu valara in the year after 
that, 0 tinwiagal jayamagal in the twelfth year, 10 and 
possibly also pu mddu punara in a mutilated inscrip¬ 
tion 11 of which the date is lost. We must also take 
account of the double introduction, virame .tunai 
followed by pug at mddu vilanga , which couples a 
prasasti of Yirarajendra with that of Kulottunga and to 
which attention has been drawn already. This intro¬ 
duction is found as early as the fifth year in an 
inscription from Tribhuvani which also gives the 

0 425 of 1912. 

• 468 of 1913. 

iii, 68, 69 etc. It must be noticed that this pra&asti opens with a 
reference to the youthful achievements of Kulottunga followed by a 
rhetorical euiogium, of no historical'value. I think this part ends with the 
ph rase: tan pon-riagar-purattidaik-kidappa, 

8 57 of 1898. 

* 124 of 1928. 

10 231 of 1912. 

*‘365 of 1928. 
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Triblvuvmacahravartin title of Kulottunga. 12 It is 
seen from the inscriptions of the reign now accessible 
to us that the titles Kulottunga and Cakravartin were 
also assumed by the emperor much earlier in his reign 
than was once thought. 

Of the early wars fought by Kulottunga in his 
youth (iJmigdp-paruvam), some account has been given 
in discussing his position between 1063 
and 1070 A.D. It has been pointed out 
that he levied tribute from the Nagavamsi ruler Dhara- 
varsa and possibly also carved out for himself a separate 
and independent principality in that quarter. The first 
few lines of the prasasti beginning pugcil sulnda punari 
refer to the same events and add that by the strength of 
his arm he routed an army of the king of Kuntala, 13 
and thus donned the garland of victory in the North 
before he turned his attention to the South. This war 
with the king of Kuntala, doubtless the Western 
Calukya king, waged before 1070 A.D., was part of 
Kulottunga’s activity in the region of the modem Bastar 
state, and the circumstances that led to this conflict are 
the same as those recorded in some of the later inscrip¬ 
tions of Virarajendra and in Bilhana’s account of 
Vikramaditya’s digvijaya in so far as it relates to Vengi 
and Cakrakuta. After SSm'esvara I failed to turn up 

13 197 of 1919. Hultzseh did not know of any Inscription earlier than 
the twentieth year giving the Tribhuvanacakravartin title. 011. iii, p. 131. 
It may also be noted that the earliest record certainly giving the titles 
Cakravartin and Kulottunga is 468 of 1913 (of the fourth year) with 
the pugal mddu vijanga introduction. 

1*811. iii, PP- 142, 146. R. D. Banerjl has strangely misunderstood 
the early inscriptions of Kulottunga and cited them ^ as proving that 
Kulottunga defeated Lak§ma-deva of Ma]ava in Cakrakuta {Haxhayas of 
Tripuri , p. 25). 
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for the second encounter fixed to take place at Kudalr 
Sangama, Virarajendra threw down a challenge to the 
Vallabha (Calukya), proceeded to recover Yengi, and 
after the victory of Bezwada, bestowed that kingdom 
once more on Vijayaditya VII. These data corroborate 
Bilhana’s statements that in his war-like career as 
yuvaraja Vikramaditya had conquered Vengi and 
Cakrakuta, and was encamping on the banks of the 
Krsna when the news of his father’s illness and death 
reached him. The KalingatM,pparam' A also implies 
that Vikramaditya fought against Kulottunga in the 
north at this time and that it was in this war that 
Kulottunga earned the title VinidarajcibJiaycmkara, i.e. 
terror to Virudaraja or Vikramaditya. These events 
took place in 1067 A.D. And now it becomes clear from 
Kulottunga’s prasasti that his northern adventure 
might have helped Virarajendra in the war against 
Vikramaditya. Whether this means that Kulottunga, 
on his own account, repulsed Vikramaditya’s attack on 
Cakrakuta, or whether we may infer further , that 
Kulottunga co-operated with Virarajendra and was 
present at the battle of Bezwada, it is not easy to decide. 
In any case, the effective assistance of Kulottunga in the 
release of Vengi from the Western Calukya hold shows 
that Kulottunga might have been on friendly relations 
with Virarajendra and kept up a live interest in the 
affairs of the Vengi and Cola kingdoms. That, as a 
result of the wars, the kingdom of Vengi was restored 
to Vijayaditya gives us the measure of the truth of 
Kulottunga’s statement made later to his son Rajaraja 

“x.v. 26 . 
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that in liis youth he preferred a life of war and 
adventure and so left the kingdom of Vengi to be ruled 
by his uncle Vijayaditya. It is probable that this exile 
was not altogether voluntary and was in the first 
instance brought about by the hostile ambitions of 
Yijayaditya. 15 

The death of Viraraj endra after he had made his 
peace with Yikramaditya VI, the acces- 
^csja 1 throne! 10 sion Adhiraj endra, and the revolution 
in the Cola country that was arrested 
for a time by Yikramaditya’s intercession, but, after 
the retirement of Yikramaditya to the Tungabhadra, 
ran its full course and ended fatally for Adhiraj endra, 
gave Kulottunga the opportunity to make himself 
master of the Cola kingdom, The theory of a civil war 
between Adhiraj endra and Kulottunga that has some¬ 
times been put forward 16 gets no support from the 
inscriptions, and appears highly improbable. There is 
likewise no warrant for the view that Kulottunga at 
first gained control of a part of the Cola kingdom and 
became master of the whole of it only at the end of four 
or five years of fighting, 17 or that he killed many princes 
of the blood to clear his way to the throne. 18 The 
inscriptions of Kulottunga, however, agree with the 
KaUngattiipparani in stating that his advent to the 
Sou th rescued the Cola country from' a state of anarchy 
and dissolution, and restored unity and order in that 
land. The inscriptions say: “In the South, he put on 

3 6 See ante f Cli. xii. 

19 ARE. 1904, paragraph 21. 

1T B1I. iii, p. 132. ARE. 1904, paragraph 21. 

19 ARE. 1899, paragraph 51. 
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the pure jewelled crown by right so as to put an end to 
the commonness of the goddess 19 of the sweet smelling 
lotus-flower (LaksmI) and the loneliness of the good 
earth-maiden who had the Ponni (Kaveri) for her gar¬ 
ment,” There is not the slightest suggestion here of 
any opposition encountered by Kulottunga in the Cola 
country; rather his advent is said to have been quite 
•welcome, if not actually sought after. Writing some 
years later, when Kulottunga had, by his wise and strong 
rule, secured for the people of the empire several years 
of continued peace and prosperity, Jayangondar draws 
in deeper colours his picture of the anarchy that 
preceded the advent of Kulottunga : 20 

“Brahma meal sacrifices were given np; the path, of Mann 
was totally deserted; the six sciences were forgotten and the 
chanting of the Vedas ceased. 

“The castes mixed one with another in wild confusion; none 
keeping to their prescribed paths of duty, (the code of proper) 
conduct was forgotten. 

“Each sought to tyrannise the others, the temples of the 
gods were neglected; women lost their chastity; and fortresses 
fell into ruin. 

“While the darkness of Kali was thus spreading, he 
(Abhaya) came to the rescue of the world, like the sun rising 
above the roaring sea and driving away darkness. 

“He made it his duty to create afresh all the safeguards (for 
the people), he restored all the (old) rules and again established 
the earth on the proper path. 

“Amidst the roar of the four oeeans and the chanting of the 
four Vedas, and the blessings of the three worlds, he was 
anointed.” 

19 See ante , Ch. xii f p. 358 n. 

*°KalinQattuvp(iraiit } x, vv, 27-32. IA. xix, p. 332. 
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We may recognise a substratum of fact beneath the 
exaggerations of this conventional picture of anarchy. 
Though the true course of events is obscure, and the 
hypothesis of religious persecution leading to a political 
revolution rests on vague and confused tradition, it is 
clear that the prospect was gloomy indeed when 
Kulottunga came to rule over the C5la dominion. War 
and rebellion had raised their heads, and the southern 
portions of the empire including Ceylon had proclaimed 
their independence. Kulottunga devoted the first few 
years of his reign to deal with these troubles. 

The first enemy to be dealt with was the Western 
Calukya Vikramaditya VI, who now 
W madit.ya. Vlkm found that all his efforts to extend 
his power to Vengi had proved futile, 
and what was worse, that Vengi became more 
closely united than ever to the hostile power of the 
Colas. Vikramaditya was therefore sure to oppose 
Kulottunga’s accession and lead an expedition against 
him. Kulottunga lost no time in strengthening him¬ 
self by fresh alliances. There was no love lost between 
Vikramaditya and his elder brother Somesvara II, who 
had been compelled by VIrarajendra to part with some 
of his territory to Vikramaditya, 21 and it was obvious 
that Kulottunga could make a successful appeal to 
Somesvara for assistance in the war against his brother; 
and that was what he did. Says Bilhana : 22 

“After the lapse of only a few days, when the Cola’s son 
(Adliirajendra) was slain in a rehellion of his subjects, the lord 


"Ante, i, p. 334. 
”vi, 26-27; 38-9; 64, 
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of Vengi, Rajiga by name, took possesion of his throne by the 
concurrence of fortune. This crooked-minded man suspected 
danger from him (Vikramaditya), and in order to create a 
diversion in his rear, he put himself straight with Somadeva, his 

(Vikramaditya’s) natural enemy.What has this noble-minded 

(Vikramaditya) done to his elder brother, that the latter should, 
with intent to injure him, enter into a compact with their family 
foe, the Cola Rajiga? When the king’s son (Vikramaditya) 
started on his expedition for the chastisement of the impolitic 
Rajiga, Somadeva pursued him quickly at the back with his 

entire forces. When the mass of the Dravida army drew 

near the liberal-handed prince (Vikramaditya), this king 
(Somesvara) also approached, having gained at last an 
opportunity of injuring (him).”23 

Vikramaditya was also very ably assisted in tlie 
campaign by a number of his allies and vassals. The 
Yadava king of Devagiri helped him as an ally. 24 
Among the vassals present with Vikram'aditya were the 
Hoysala Ereyanga 25 and Tribhuvanamalla Pandya 20 
besides the Kadamba Jayakesi, already 
Biiharia’s account, mentioned as the ally of Vikramaditya. 

According to Bilhana’s account, at the 
end of a hard contest in which the armies of Somesvara 
and Kulottunga engaged the forces of Vikrama, “the 

RUhnn^ tl Wrt haS * ri f ht!y . ®*P° sed the hollowness of the moralisings of 
? an ? pomted out that far from being a victim of destiny as 

Bllha^a wishes to make out, Vikrama designedly used his superior Went* 
h>s weaker brother. Vikrama, who married a Coja princess in 
ot der to be able to deprive his brother of a good part of his inheritance 

Biihfei^Vn^i 0 w C V-° S5mg « vara ’ 9 Political alliance with Kulottunga.' 
Buhlei s Vtkram&nkadfvacarita, pp. 36-8 and nn. Fleet was the first to 
ecognise that Rajiga is a familiar form of Rajendra, the earlier name of 
Kulottunga. I A. xx, pp. 276 and 282. See also BG. I, ii, p. 445 . 

2, BG. I, ii, p. 234. 

v -Y*- \ 02 (a) sa y s that by order of the Calulcya Cakravarti he 
Also vii! h Sh C< 64 k BS t0 Wear Ieaves: Go ^ 1car av-naleyam tajiram ucjiisi. 

"** J} 1 ’ Ci - 33 calls him ( Rd) j%ga-Co]a-ma nob hang a, and says 
p 1 exaggeration, that he was ruling Nujambava^i 32000 

K—2 
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Bravitla lord fled the field and Somadeva entered the 
prison” 27 Vikrama then retired to the Tungabhadra. 
He intended to restore his captive brother to liberty 
and to the throne, but, as on the eve of the battle, Siva 
interposed a second time in a dream and commanded 
Vikrama to assume the sovereignty himself, 28 and he did 
so. He also made his younger brother Jayasimha 
viceroy at Banavase. 20 After some further expeditions 
and conquests, of which no details are forthcoming, and 
after once more extinguishing the valour of the Cola, 30 
he duly entered his capital Kalyana. 

As may be expected, the account of the campaign 
found in Cdla inscriptions differs in 
C6ia version. many details and in the result of the 
fight; the subsequent course oS events 
shows, however, that this version is on the whole nearer 
the truth than the Mvya of Bilhana. 

"Not only did the speech (of Vikkalan)—‘After this day a 
permanent blemish (will attach to Kulottunga), us to the crescent 
(which is the origin) of (his) family’—turn out wrong, but the 
bow (in) the hand of Vikkalan was not (even) bent against (the 
enemy). 31 Everywhere from Nangili of rocky roads—with 
Manalhr in the middle—to the Tungabhadra, there were lying 
low the dead (bodies of his) furious elephants, his lost pride and 
(his) boasted valour. The very mountains which he ascended 

5 'vi 90. 

2 "See Biihler’s remarks cited in a previous note. 

"’vi 99, xiv, 4. 

vnirvClpya GCilasya punah pratdpam kramSna Kalydnwm asm vive&a, 

vii 2. 

“'The pun on the verb kddwtal in the original is untranslatable. I 
follow Hultzsch’s translation (till, iii, p. 147) with slight changes. 
177 of 1919, year (6), and 5 of 1914 (year 8) seem tobeamongthe 
earliest inscriptions giving this version of the events. 
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bent their backs, the very rivers into which (he) descended 
eddied and breached (the banks) in their course: (and) the very 
seas into which he plunged became troubled and agitated. (The 
Cola king) seized simultaneously the two countries (pani) called 
Gangamandalam and Singanam, troops of furious elephants 
which had been irretrievably abandoned (by the enemy), crowds 
of women with beautiful lustrous eyes, the goddess of fame who 
gladly brought disgrace (on Vikkalan), and the great goddess of 
victory who changed to the opposite side and caused (Vikkalan) 
himself and his father, who were desirous of the rule over the 
western region, to turn their backs again and again on many 
days.” 

Some earlier versions of these incidents substitute 
the general phrase Velkulattamsar or Velpukittarasit 
i.e, the Calukyan king or kings, for Vikkalan, and the 
specific place-name Alatti for the region from Nangili 
to Tungabhadra. 32 

The earliest allusion to this war traceable in the 
inscriptions of the reign occurs in the 

Date. , 

words: ‘‘Vikkalan and Singanan plung¬ 
ing into the western sea”, found in the pugal madu 
introduction for the first time in the seventh year. 33 
The actual fight with Vikramaditya took place, there¬ 
fore, some years after Kulottimga’s reign began and 
not, as Bilhana’s narrative implies, immediately after 
his accession. This is also borne out by Calukya 
inscriptions which place these occurrences in the expired 
Saka year 998, or A.D. 1076. ^ The interval of five or 
six years was doubtless employed by both sides in 
preparations, diplomatic and military, for the coming 

ill, 73; 5 of 1914; 178 of 1919. 

**401 of 1896. 

“BG. I, ii, p. 217. 
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fight. For Yikramilditya would not acquiesce without 
a struggle in the (permanent union of Vengi and Cola 
in the same hands, and Kulottunga knew this very well. 

The war began with an advance of Yikramaditya 
into the Cola territory till he encountered the Cola army 


in the Kolar district, whence, if the C5la 


re£mits a of the inscriptions may be trusted, Vikra- 


maditya was pursued by the Cola forces, 


war. 


through Manalur, 85 not identified, up to the banks of 
the Tungabhadra ; and there was heavy fighting all 
along the road. In the result, the Cola ruler, besides 
capturing much valuable booty, became master of the 
Cranga-mandalam and Singanam. The identity of 
linganam is doubtful ; Hultzseh suggested that it 
means the dominions of Jayasimha III: 36 but the 
territory ruled over by Jayasimha III was 13 ana vase 
and not only is there no evidence of the present 
campaign having extended to that country, but Bilhana 
says that Yikramaditya made his brother Jayasimha 
ruler of Banavase at the end of the war with 
Kulottunga, and that Jayasimha was still in charge of 
that territory some years later when he revolted against 
his brother and sought the assistance of Kulottunga. 
It is probable, however, that before the war began, 
Jayasimha was in charge of some territory to the south 
and east of the Tungabhadra. Kulottunga’s claim that, 
as a result of the war, he found himself in possession of 
a considerable part of the Mysore country is borne out 
by the provenance of his inscriptions, and Bilhana’s 

8B A pitched battle seems to have been fought there. KaUngattup» 
paraiii, xiii, 62. 

• WJ. iii, P. 144. 
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statement that Kulottunga fled from the battlefield is 
not to be trusted. The Kaliiigattupparani 37 .mentions 
some of the incidents of this war such as the fights at 
Alatti and Manalur, and the capture of elephants in 
Navilai, possibly the same as Navile-nad of the Mysore 
inscriptions. 38 The Vihramasdlan-uld states that 
Kulottunga reached the Western sea, and captured 
Konkana and Kannada countries and humbled the pride 
of the Mahratha king—a statement which implies that 
even Banavase might have been overrun, though per¬ 
haps only for a time. The worst sufferer was 
Somesvara II, who fell into the hands of his brother as a 
prisoner and thus lost his kingdom. What ultimately 
became of him is not known. 33 

Bilhana says that Jayasimha, the newly appointed 
viceroy of Banavase,.contemplated trea- 
Bimiia. • son against his brother Vikramaditya, 

within a year after his appointment, and 
that he sought the aid of Kulottunga in his attempted 
revolt. 40 It is not necessary to pursue the story of this 
rebellion here; for Bilhana’s account makes it clear that 
Kulottunga took little or no part in the civil war that 
followed. This was obviously because he had more 
important affairs claiming his attention. Vikramaditya, 
thus left free to deal with the rebellion, suppressed it 
without any difficulty, and, as we shall see, soon began 
to add to the troubles of Kulottunga by establishing 

,r i|. vr. 74, 75; xiii, 62. 

**Et, vi, pp. 69, 214-5. 

•"SO. I, ii, p. 445. 

<0 xiv—w. 1-13. 
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friendly relations with liis enemies. Soon after 
Vijayabahu proelainfed himself ruler of the whole of 
Ceylon after his expulsion of the Colas from the 
northern half of the island, Vikramaditya sent him a 
friendly embassy with rich presents. 41 In fact, through¬ 
out his long reign Vikramaditya was untiring in the 
pursuit of his design against Kulottunga in all possible 
quarters. But Bilhana’s rhapsodic account'of a final 
expedition against Kanca for the exercise of his hero’s 
arms itching for a fight in the absence of suitable foes 1 ; 
can hardly be accepted as true. 

While Kulottunga was settling his affairs in the 
south, the kingdom of Vengi in the 

Foreign Invasion _ . ^ ^ , , , , _ 

in vengi. north was invacled by x asahkarnadeva, 

the Haihaya ruler of Tripurl. In his 
inscriptions, dating from 1072-3 A.D., this king claims 
to have easily overcome the strong ruler of the 
Andhra country and to have propitiated Bhagavan 
Bhlmesvara of Draksarama with presents of many 
costly jewels. 43 The Andhra ruler mentioned was no 
doubt Vijayaditya VII. Yasahkarna’s inroad does not 
seem to have had any consequences, military or political, 
worth mentioning. And there is no proof that it was 
in any manner connected with the designs of the 
Western Oalukyas or of Vijayaditya VII, as has some¬ 
times been assumed. 44 

4 1 VV. ch. 60, v, 24, Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon, p. 57. 

> xvii, vv. 43 ft; cf. BO. I, ii, pp. 452-3. 

**i0 /. xii, pp. 208 ff. R. V. Banerjl (Haihayas of Tripuri, p. 26) Identi¬ 
fies the Andhra king with one of the sons of Kulottunga. This is Clearly 
wrong. 

44 JAHHS . v. pp. 208-9.. 
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At the close of his war with Vikramaditya VI, 
Kulottunga turned his attention to the 
Ceylonese affairs. South. The Pandya country was never 
reconciled to the imposition of Cola 
overlordship, and its rulers had always been a source of 
trouble to the most powerful Cola emperors. The 
period of confusion that followed the death of Vira- 
rajendra, the popular rebellion against his successor 
Adhirajendra, and the hard struggle forced on 
Kulottunga in the early years of his reign by the policy 
of Vikramaditya YI, provided a golden opportunity to 
the kingdoms of the south to reassert their 
independence. The administrative arrangements made 
by the Colas in these lands went to pieces, and the native 
rulers of the countries began to rule in their own right 
as their inscriptions show. 45 The most sustained efforts 
of Kulottunga resulted in the reconquest of the Pandya 
and Kerala countries between the seventh and eleventh 
years of his reign, but Ceylon permanently disappeared 
from the Cola empire. Some account may be given off 
the establishment of Ceylonese independence before the 
story of the reconquest of the South is taken up. 

We have seen that before the accession of 
Ceylon. Virarajendra, the Singalese prince Kitti 

freed Rohana of enemies and, in 1058, 
assumed the title Vijayabahu in his seventeenth year. 46 
Cola rule was thereafter confined to the northern part 
of the island known as Rajarattha. The latest Cola 
inscription found at Polonnarawa is dated 1070 A.D.. 

**pk. pp. ns ff. 

“Ante, I, pp. 303 , 333 . 
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the third and last year of the reign of Adhirajendra. 
The disappearance of Cola power from Rajarattha is 
clearly narrated in the Mahdvamsa. The chronicle 
does not give exact dates for all the transactions 
recorded; but it says definitely that Yijayabahu I 
entered Anuradhapura in the fifteenth year of his 
Roliana rule and thirty-third of his life, in 1073 A.D. 
and that two years later, there took place his coronation 
as ruler of all Ceylon. 47 This is in perfect accord with 
what we know otherwise of the first five years of 
Kulottunga’s reign and with the absence of any Cola 
inscription of Kulottunga’s reign in Ceylon. The 
Mahavamsa says 18 that the successful efforts of Yijaya¬ 
bahu to liberate Ceylon from the Colas began in the 
twelfth year of his reign, A.D. 1070. He took up his 
abode in the fortress on the Paluttha mountain, round 
which ‘a terrible fight between the two armies took 
place’. The Damila army was put to flight, and in the 
pursuit that followed, the Cola general was captured 
and decapitated. Then Yijayabahu occupied Pulatthi- 
nagara without any further resistance from the Tamils. 
But soon a larger Cola army came from the mainland, 
and there ensued another ‘fiery battle’ near Anuradha¬ 
pura; victory was with the Cola army, and Yijayabahu 
was compelled to fortify himself at Vatagiri, in the 
Regalia District. 4 ” The Colas now stirred np rebellion 
against Yijayabahu in the rear, but the king of Ceylon 
successfully stamped it out, and forced the leader of 

"CV., ch. 58, v. 59; ch. 69, w. 8-9. EZ. II, p. 207. 

“Ch. 68, vv. 18 ft. 

“Geiger, CV. 1, p. 204 n. 2. 
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the revolt to seek refuge with the Colas. Vijayabahu 
then proceeded Ho Tambalagama where he erected a 
new stronghold, ’ and taking up his residence in Maha- 
nagakula on the lower Walawe Ganga, he made fresh 
preparations for the Cola war. hie despatched two 
armies to attack the position of the Colas from two 
sides: one by the coast highroad against Polonnaruwa, 
and the other to the west of the mountain system 
against Anuradhapura. The king himself advanced by 
Mahiyaganga. Polonnaruwa fell after severe fighting, 
and ‘‘when the ruler of the Colas heard of this destruc¬ 
tion of his army, he thought: the Slhalas are (too) 
strong, and sent out no further army. *’ Anuradhapura 
was captured by the other section of the Ceylonese army 
which pushed forward to Mahatittha. Vijayabahu, ‘the 
best of kings, greatly rejoicing, advanced in the fifteenth 
year (of his reign) to the greatly longed for, the best 
(town of) Anuradhapura’. His coronation as ruler of 
Lanka was delayed by a rebellion, and took place in his 
eighteenth year, A.D. 1076-7. Polonnaruwa now lost 
its Cola title and was styled Vi jayarajapura. 50 
Vijayabahu married Lllavati, daughter of Jagatlpfila 
of Kanauj, whose queen had escaped from captivity in 
the Co]a country, and also Trilokasundari of the 
Kalinga royal race, while his sister Mitta espoused a 
Pandyan prince, who became the grandfather of 
Parakramabahu the Great. *. The king restored the 
Buddhist religion, renewing the priestly succession 
from Ramanna (Pegu), and caused a temple for the 
tooth relic to be built at the capital by his general 

B0 600 of 1912, SII. lv. 3396, 1.17. 
k—3 
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Nuvaragiri’. 51 The inscriptions of Kulottunga are 
silent on the loss of Ceylon. 

The declaration of independence by Ceylon did not 
involve so great a subtraction from the 
Th war 9 ' yiin plenitude of Cola power as the revolt of 
the southern kingdoms on the mainland. 
The Cola empire had nothing to fear from the inde¬ 
pendence of Ceylon if only it kept its power on the 
mainland unimpaired. The case of the Pandyan 
kingdom was different. If the Cola king failed to 
reduce it to subjection, it was sure to becom’e a menace 
to the very existence of the Cola power. Kulottunga 
knew this, and the moment he found himself free from 
the Calukya war, he bent all his energies towards the 
suppression of revolts in the Pandya and Kerala 
countries. 

Records of the fifth year of the reign contain a 
vague statement that the head of the Pandya king lay 
on the ground pecked by kites ; later inscriptions 
say that this was outside the beautiful city of 
Kulottunga. 52 It is clear that these statements are not 
meant to be taken literally, and that they are no more 
historical than the exaggerated phrases of conventional 
praise that precede them in the inscriptions. For a 

**Codringtcn, op. tit., p. 57. 

Ba JSIL iii, 68, 1. 2 and 69, 1. 10. An inscription from Pajaiya^ivaram 
(Ch.), 2X1 of 1922, though it is of the tenth year, gives only the general part 
of the pupal, tiulnda punari introduction, including the statement about the 
Pandyan king’s head, and makes no mention of the -wars; this is perhaps 
because it gives the praSasti as it stood in the fourth year of the reign 
when the chief transaction recorded in the inscription took place. 
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more business-like account of the southern campaign, 
w e must turn to the additional matter that begins to 
appear in the puyul sulndu punari introduction from 
the eleventh year, 53 and to some other inscriptions of 
the reign. 

An undated Sanskrit inscription from Cidam- 
baram j4 states that Kulottunga overcame five JPandya 
kings, set fire to the fortress of Kottaru (like Arjima 
burning the Khanclava forest), subdued the numerous 
forces of the Keralas, and erected a pillar of victory 
on the sea-coast; thus it was that he reduced to obedience 
(savidhikam akarot ) the rebellious group of vassal 
kings. The more detailed account given by the Tamil 
inscriptions is as follows: 53 

“Having resolved in his mind to conquer the Pandi- 
mandalam together with great fame, he despatched his great 
array, which possessed excellent horses resembling the waves of 
the sea, war-elephants resembling ships, and infantry resembling 
water,—as though the Northern ocean was overflowing the 
Southern ocean. He completely destroyed the forest which the 
five Pandyas had entered as refuge when they fled cowering with 
fear, from the field of battle. He subdued their country, drove 
them into hot jungles in hills where woodmen roamed about, and 
planted pillars of victory in every direction. He seized the pearl 
fisheries, the Podiyil mountain where the three lands of Tamil 
flourished, the Saiyya mountain in the heart of which were found 
furious rutting elephants, and Kanni, and fixed the boundaries 
of the Southern (Pandya) country. While all the Savers in 

”186 of 1914. 

“ El. v, pp. 103-4. 

**#. iii, p. 147. 
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the Western hill-country ascended to the unique heaven (attained 
by warriors who fell fighting) he was pleased to bestow on his 
commanders, who were mounted on horses, settlements on every 
road, including one at Kottaru, to strike terror into his enemies.” 

The Vikramasolan-ula , 56 describes Kulottunga as 
the king with the army which routed the carp of the 
enemy (Pandya), destroyed the bow (emblem of the 
Cera) and twice destroyed the fleet at Salai. The 
Kalingattupparard confirms these accounts : 57 

“ Have you not heard of the destruction that overtook the 
five Pandyas when his army was despatched against them? Has 
it not reached your ears that the Ceras turned their backs when 
the (Cola) army marched to the fight? Was it not with the 
army that Viliham on the sea was destroyed, and Salai 

captured? ” 

These accounts of the conquest of the Pandyas 
and Ceras, the fights at Kottaru, Vilinam and Salai are 
substantially true; the Kulottimga-solan Pillaittamil 
mentions also a battle of Semponinari (Ramnad Dt .). 
The decimation of the ranks of Savers, veteran 
soldiers who had banished from their hearts all tear of 
death and who formed a considerable section of the 
forces of the Pandyas 50 and the Ceras, must have been 
the result of very hard fighting. The identity of the 
five Pandyas conquered by Kulottunga remains 

“11. 46-8. 

BT xi. yv. 70-2. The questions are addressed to Anantavarman of 
Kalinga by one of his ministers to show him. that Kulottunga’s army was 
a tried force able to do great deeds even in the absence of Kulottunga. 

fi8 v. 10. 

™ Studies, p. 191o 
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obscure; 60 even Jatavarinan Srivallabha was not one of 
them, but seems to have begun his rale sometime after 
Kulottunga’s conquest and settlement of the southern 
country. Kulottunga was evidently not in a position to 
restore the Cola administrative arrangements intro¬ 
duced into the Panclya country by Rajaraja I, and he 
hit upon the device of establishing military colonies 
( nilatp-padai ) along the important routes of communi¬ 
cation in the Panclya and Kerala territory. Except for 
the presence of these military outposts, the symbols of 
Cola overlordship, the attempt to change place-names 
to eonuriemorate Cola titles, 61 and the collection of an 
annual tribute from the subordinate rulers of these 
districts, there was no attempt on the part of 
Kulottunga to interfere with their internal administra¬ 
tion. The numerous inscriptions of the Pandyan kings 
of this period betray few signs of their political subjec¬ 
tion to the Colas, and the inscriptions of Kulottunga 
and his successors are not found in such numbers in 
this area as in the territories under their direct rule. 62 

* r PK.,pp. 120-2; 2.1 of 1927 of the tenth year of Jaf. Srlvallabha men- 
Oons tneSlst year of Kulottunga who took Kollain, doubtless Kulottunga X 
KuWttunga’s reconquest of the South was over by hfs eleventh 
A.D. 1081. Srivallabha’s tenth year is later than the thirty-first of 

j; 0 ; A °: . 1101 » 80 that Srivallabha’s rule did not begin earlier 
than A.D. 1091. This means that he could not have been amonp- the 
Pa^yas attacked and overthrown by Kulottunga’s forces.‘ It also means 
that at the end of his campaign, Kulottunga had to allow the princes of 
the ancient I andya Ime to continue their rule in full regal style though 
under the suzerainty of the Coja power. It is clear that the svstem of 
appointing Coja princes as Co}a-Pai><Jya viceroys was So? resumed by 
Kulottunga The Papdyan kingdom then seems to have stood in this 

A?D°1000 and lOTO . 6 rela,tIon t0 the C6,a power as Ven ^ did between 

"'Vqifiam is called Rajendra-SoJa-pattinam in an inscrfntioo 

IS 5£ “fATi. «hV153S5 2 & 

1927 II, 18. 
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About fifteen years after this reconquest and settle¬ 
ment of the Southern country there seems to have been 
another revolt in which Venad took the 


Revolt and sup¬ 
pression. 


lead. This fact is to be inferred front 
the considerable number of inscriptions 


which describe the services of Naralokavira, the earliest 
date occurring in these inscriptions being the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign of Kulottunga. 63 The interval 
between the close of the first Pandyan war of the reign 
and the first mention of Naralokavira in its inscriptions, 
and the frequent mention of Kalingaraya, one of the 
titles of Naralokavira, in the inscriptions of Jata- 
varman Srivallabha, render it likely that the Southern 
campaign in which this commander distinguished him¬ 
self, was different from the war in the early years of the 
reign. 04 The enemies dealt with and the places which 
formed the centres of conflict were naturally more or 
less the same as in the earlier war; the result was also 
the same. 

The success of Vijayabahu in establishing the 
independence of Ceylon by putting an end to Cola 
power in the island rankled in the mind of Kulottunga 
who was waiting for a favourable opportunity to renew 

«» Studies, pp. 178 ft. 

ic nnt imnoKsible. however. thftt IVii'liIoKuvI l’tt fouglit us & common 
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the war with the Ceylonese ruler. 65 The Tamil popula¬ 
tion in Ceylon was quite considerable, and Tamil 
mercenaries formed a large part of the Singalese army 
at this time. 658 This was the natural result of the recent 
change of rulers brought about by Vijayabahu in the 
northern half of the island. But as the Tamils were 
loyal to the memory of the Cola rule, still fresh in their 
minds, Kulottunga found favourable conditions for 
furthering his designs against the Ceylonese ruler in 
secret. The following account, given by the Mahdvamsa 
of the occurrences about A.D. 1088 sheds a lurid light 
on the policy of Kulottunga: 60 

‘ ‘ Envoys sent by the Kannata Monarch and by the Cola King 
came hither with rich presents. They sought out the Monarch. 
He was greatly pleased thereat and after rendering both embassies 
what was their due, he sent at first with the Kannata messengers 
his own envoys to Kannata with choice gifts. But the Colas 
maimed the noses and ears of the Slhala messengers horribly 
when they entered their country. Thus disfigured they returned 
hither and told the King everything that had been done to them 
by the Cola King. In flaming fury Vijayabahu in the midst of 
all his courtiers had the Dainila envoys summoned and gave them 
the following message for the Cola king. ‘ Beyond ear-shot, on a 
lonely island in the midst of the ocean shall a trial of the strength 
of our arms take place in single combat, or, after arming the 
whole forces of thy kingdom and of mine a battle shall be fought 

*' Paranavitana says (El. xviii, p. 333), that the TirukkaJukkunjam 
inscription (IA. xxi, p. 282) of Kulottunga claims that he sent an 
expedition to Ceylon without any definite results. In saying this, he 
overlooks the more reliable edition of the inscription by Hultzseh, 811. Hi, 
75, and in particular note 10 at p. 164. 

^“Inscription No. 509 of Ceylon dated 1114 A.D., that is some years 
after the suppression of the military revolt, mentions Sedarayan alias 
Malaimapdala Nayaltan, a Vejaikkaran of Jayabahudevar. Ceylon Journal 
of Science —G. ii, p. 122. 

"CV. i, PP. 216-8. 
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at a spot to be determined by thee.; exactly in the manner I have 
said it shall ye report to your master’. After these words he 
dismissed the envoys clad in women’s apparel in haste to the Cola 
Sing, then he betook himself with his army to Anuradhapura. 
To the seaports Mattikavatatittha and Mahatittha he sent two 
generals to betake themselves to the Cola kingdom and begin the 
war. While the generals were procuring ships and provisions in 
order to send, the troops to the Cola kingdom, then, in the 
thirtieth year (of the king's reign), the division of the troops 
called Vekkkara revolted as they did not want to go thither. 
They slew the two generals and like rutting elephants in their 
unbridledness, they plundered the country round Pulatthinagara. 
They captured the younger sister of the King with her three sons 
and burned down with violence the King’s palace. The Ring 
left the town and betook himself in haste to Dakkinadesa and 
having hidden all his valuable possessions on the Vatagiri rook, 
he advanced together with the Uparaja Vlrabahu, of lion-like 
courage, and surrounded by a great, force, to Pulatthinagara 
where after a sharp fight he shortly put the assembled troops to 
flight. Placing them around the pyre on which were laid the 
remains of the murdered generals, he had the recreant leaders 
of the troops, their hands bound fast to their backs, chained to a 
stake and burnt in the midst of the flames blazing up around 
them. The Ruler having (thus) executed there the ring-leaders of 
the rebels, freed the soil of Lanka everywhere from the briers (of 
the rebels). 

“The King did not lose sight of the aim he had set himself of 
fighting with the Cola (King), and in the forty-fifth year (of 
his reign) he marched with war-equipped troops to the port on 
the sea and stayed there some time awaiting his arrival. But as 
the Cola (King) did not appear, the King dismissed his envoys, 
returned to Pulatthinagara and resided there a considerable 
time.” 

The tortuous policy of Kulottunga, however, failed 
completely. The Velaiklcara rebellion was suppressed 
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and the mercenaries bound themselves to serve the king 
loyally thereafter and the chief Buddhist shrine of 
Polonnaruwa 07 was placed under their protection. 
Kulottunga apparently made his peace with Yijaya- 
bahu, for one of his daughters, Suriyavalliyar, married 
Virapperumal, a Singalese prince of the Panclyan party 
in Ceylon, and made a gift of a ‘perpetual’ lamp to ail 
Isvara temple in the reign of Jayabahu I, the successor 
of Vijayabahu. 08 

From the Song annals of China we learn that an 
embassy from Chulien (Cola) reached the Chinese 
Relations with court in the year 1077 and that the king 
Chlna of Chulien at the time was called 

Ti-hua-kia-lo. It is possible that these syllables disguise 
the name of Deva Kul5 (ttunga). Indeed Deva-kala and 
Divakara, it has been said, 68a are the only possible 
restorations, and Deva-kula or -kulo is impossible. But 
considering that the name is that of the Cola king ruling 
in 1077 A.D., the suggestion that it is Kulottunga’s 
name that has been thus distorted does not seem far¬ 
fetched. This ‘embassy’ was clearly a trading venture 
and seems to have ended very profitably for the Tamils. 
For the seventy-two men who formed the embassy “were 
given 81,800 strings of copper cash, i.e., about as many 
dollars, in return for the articles of tribute compris¬ 
ing glassware, camphor, brocates (called Kimlvwa in 
the Chinese text), rhinoceros horns, ivory, incense, 

*’600 of 1912; El. xviii, pp. 330 ft. 

68 Ceylon Journal of Science , G. II, 2, pp. 105 and 116. - ■ . 

® 8a By Felltot and Coedeg in letters to the present waiter. 
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rose-water, put cliuck, asafoetida, borax, cloves, ete. ,,68b 
Turning now to Kadaram, there is indeed a stray 
reference in the Kalingattiipparani to Kulottunga’s 
destruction of Kadaram on the wide ocean, 680 and his 
inscriptions speak of costly tributes from foreign 
islands. But the references are vague and we should 
not lose sight of the literary convention by which a poet 
may attribute to one ruler all the achievements of his 
predecessors on the throne. That Kulottunga was in 
touch with the empire of Sri Vi,jay a becomes clear from 
other evidence, particularly the smaller Leyden grant. 
The suggestion has been made that Kulottunga spent 
part of the period 1063 to 1070 in Sri Vijaya restoring 
order and maintaining the Cola power in that quarter. 98 ' 1 
Two facts have been cited in support of this view: 
Kulottunga restored peace in the Eastern lands in his 
youth, like Visnu gently raising the Earth from the 
waters of the ocean; secondly the names of the high 
official who visited China as envoy from Sri Vijaya in 
1067 and of the Cola emperor who sent the embassy to 
China (noted above) ten years later are the same, 
Ti-hua-kia-lo—Devakala, probably a part of Deva 
Kulo(ttunga). Tempting as the suggestion looks, we 
cannot accept it without hesitation. It is very surprising 
that if Kulottunga had such a romantic career across 
the seas before taking possession of the Cola throne we 

*»*JBAS. 1896, p. 490 n.; Chau Jn-kua, p. ICO n. 6; JA. xi: 20, (1922), 
p. 20; BEFEO. xxiii, jx 470. 
v. 18. 

«*<!journal of the Greater India Society , Vol. i, pp, 87-8, 
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should not get more specific information about it in the 
numerous records of the reign. One inscription 6 ? 9 
indeed says that a beautiful stone was shown to 
Kulottunga by the king of Kambhoja as a curio ( katci ). 
When did he do so I Did Kulottunga visit Kambhoja, 
the Khmer kingdom ? 

Scholars have been puzzled by a statement in 
the Chinese annals (preserved in the 
and Katjaram. pages of Ma Tuan-lin) that the Cola 
Kingdom was subject to Sri Vijaya in 
A.D. 1068-77. In recording an embassy from Pagan in 
1106, Ma Tuan-lin says in effect: “The Emperor at 
first gave order to receive them and treat them as they 
treated the envoys of Tchpu-lien (Cola) ; but the 
President of the Council of Rites presented the follow¬ 
ing observations : ‘the Cola is subject to San-fo-ts’i; 
this is why in the years hi-ning (1068-1077), we were 
content to write to the King of this Kingdom on strong 
paper with an envelope of plain stuff. The King of 
Pou-kan (Pagan) on the contrary is sovereign of a 
great kingdom of the Fan.’ ” 60 From this interest¬ 

ing passage we gather that the ambassadors of 
San-fo-ts’i (Sr! Vijaya) had sometime in 1068-1077 
claimed in the Chinese court that the Cola kingdom was 
subject to them and that they were entitled to a higher 
rank than the representatives of the Cola ruler, and 
that this order of priority was cited as a precedent in 
1106 to justify the ranking of Cola envoys below those 

‘••BL v, p. 105. 

^BEFEO. xviii, 6, p. 8, cited by Coedes. 
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from Pagan. To appraise these statements at their 
proper value, one must recall the difficulties that would 
most naturally be experienced by envoys from the 
Tamil country in making their position.and that of their 
ruler properly understood in distant China,. We may 
notice that much earlier than 1068, the embassies sent 
to China by Rajaraja I and Rajendra I experienced 
similar difficulties and were ranked much below their 
proper place. 68 " The gaucherie of the Tamil envoys, the 
ignorance of Chinese officialdom of the true state of 
politics in remote countries, and perhaps, the readiness 
of the ambassadors of Sri Vi jay a to indulge in unjust 
misrepresentations relating to Cola must have combined 
to bring about the situation recorded by Ma Tuan-lin. 
There is not the slightest ground, however, to believe 
that either in 1068 or in 1106, the Cola Kingdom became 
the vassal of Sii Vijaya. All the other evidence on 
the relations between, the two kingdoms is opposed to 
this assumption. 70 \/ 

Virarajendra, as we have seen, claims to have sent 
an expedition to Kadaram (Sri Vijaya) in 1068 A.D. 
and to have conquered that country on behalf of one of 
its rulers who sought his protection and to have esta¬ 
blished him on the throne. This seems not improbable, 
and might have resulted in a vague recognition of the 

e *‘Chau Ju-km, pp. 96, 101. 

’'Of Kvom—Hitidoe-Javmnsche OesChiedenis pp. 302-4. Vogel simply 
says that it is not clear what importance should be attached 
to the Chinese source quoted, above—11Deel 75 (1919), p. 637. 
Coedes ilQO. tit.) is inclined to believe that as the Cola inscriptions exagge¬ 
rate the sway of the Cola over Sri Vijaya, so the latter, ‘in its turn pre¬ 
tends to exercise its sovereignty over the Colas.’ Gerini is the only 
writer who accepts Ma Tuan-lin’s statement at its face value. Researches, 
p. 624 n. 1. 
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suzerainty of the Cola power by the new ruler. How¬ 
ever that may be, the king of Sri Vi jay a sent an 
embassy to Kulottunga I about 1090 and requested him 
to issue a copper-plate grant containing the names of the 
villages granted by the Cola kings as paUic-candam to 
the two viharas built by the king of Kadaram at Sola- 
kulavalli-pattinam, evidently another name for Nega- 
patam. In the smaller Leyden grant, 71 for it is by this 
name that Kulottunga’s grant made on this occasion is 
generally known, the two viharas are called Rajendra- 
solap-perumballi and Raj ara j ap-perumba lii; 7 2 the 
latter having also the alternative name Sri Sailendra- 
Cudamanivarma-Vihara, 73 showing its identity with the 
vihdra mentioned in the Larger Leyden grant of the 
reign of Raj ara j a I. The embassy from Kadaram com¬ 
prises two envoys ( dutas ) Rajavidyadhara Sri 
Samanta and Abhimanottunga Samanta, who petitioned 
the King (vinnappam seyya ) for the issue of the grant, 
while he was seated on his throne Kalingarayan in the 
bathing hall ( t/irumahjam sdlai) 7i inside the palace at 
Ayirattali alias Ahavamallakula-Kalapuram. And the 
longer pramsti of Kulottunga’s inscriptions mentions 
the fact that at the gate of his palace stood rows of 
elephants showering jewels sent as tribute from the 
island kingdoms of the wide ocean. 75 Another proof of 

” ASSI . iv, p. 224. 

' 2 ibi&. 11. 6-7. 

'•ibid. 11. 39-40. 

1,4 This phrase which occurs often in the inscriptions is noteworthy aa 
implying that the king heard petitions while he was bathing. 74 of 1932, 

1, 39. gives the expression* 'vittiii 'iill&T To our notions 

it seems a strange mode of receiving a foreign embassy to hear them 

while you are bathing. See, however, p, 51 below for an aUAseka 
rnariQapa. 

U 8IL iii, p. 146. 
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the continued friendly relations between the two king¬ 
doms in this period comes from Sumatra. It is a 
fragmentary Tamil inscription dated 1010 Saka 
(A.D. 1088) from Loboe r J L'oewa, and mentioning the 
name of a celebrated mercantile corporation of South 
India, the Tisaiyayirattu-Ainnurruvar, 76 .a name which, 
from analogous forms in the Cola inscriptions of the 
period, is best understood as “the Five Hundred of the 
thousand (districts) in the (Four) quarters.” While 
there is little evidence of the political power of the 
Colas having extended to the islands of the Malay archi¬ 
pelago in this period, trade relations and culture con¬ 
tacts established in an earlier age seem to have been 
actively maintained in the reign of Kulottunga, and 
perhaps also under his successors. 

In the North, Kulottunga left the administration 
of the Vengi kingdom in the hands of 
V v&ngL ° f Yijayaditya YII until his death. The 
relations between them, never very 
happy, seem to have continued strained even after 
Kulottunga’s accession to the Cola throne. There are 
Eastern Ganga inscriptions which show that the Ganga 
king Rajaraja took up the cause of Yijayaditya VII 
with Kulottunga and secured for Mm a peaceful 
time towards the end of his life and career as 
ruler of Vengi. Whether, as seems probable, this 
intercession of Rajaraja took place after and in 
virtue of his marriage with Rajasundari, the 
daughter of Kulottunga, or whether his marriage 

76 For a full discussion of this inscription, see my paper on 4 A Tamil 
Merchant-Guild in Sumatra’ (Tijdschrift voor IndiscTie Taal^land^en 
YQlkenkunde , 1932, p. 314). 
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with the Cola princess and Kulottunga’s continued 
recognition of Vijayaditya as Viceroy were alike the 
terms of an alliance between. Raj araj a and Kulottunga 
following a short campaign, it is not easy to decide. 77 
However that may be, after the death of Vijayaditya 
at the end of fifteen years of his reign in Vengi, 
Kulottunga appointed his son, Rajaraja Mtimmadi 
Coda, as Viceroy, and he was anointed as Viceroy most 
probably on July 27tli A.I). 1076. 78 He preferred living 
under the same roof as his parents to the enjoyment of a 
distant Viceroyalty, and at the end of a year, he relin¬ 
quished Ms office. His younger brother, Vira Coda, 
was then chosen Viceroy and continued to rule in Vengi 
for a period of six years from the elate of his coronation 
in Saba 1001 (A.D. 1078-9). 79 Prom 1084 to 1089 another 
son ol Kulottunga, by name Rajaraja Cddaganga, was 
the Viceroy. This is clear from the Teki plates of 
this ruler, dated in the seventeenth year, obviously of 
Kulottunga. The Pithapuram plates of Vira Coda 80 
also state that Vira Coda was recalled from Vengi by 
his father who desired "to see the growing beautv of 
his youthful countenance', and that he was sent again 
to the North at the end of five years though his father’s 
eyes had not attained satiety’. But these plates do not 
state what happened at Vengi during the five years that 
ViraCoda spent with his father, and the Cellar plates 
of V ira Coda make no reference either to the break in 

77 See ante , Ch. xti, 

"EI. v. No. 10; vi, No. 35, ARE. 1922, II 6. 

1 'Pithapuram plates (EL, v. No. 10), v. 21. 

80 vv. 25-26. 
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his Viceroyalty or to CSdaganga. Ilultzsch says 81 that 
this total silence of the Cellur plates and the omission of 
Coclaganga’s name from the Pithapuram plates may 
lead us to suppose that CSdaganga had discredited him¬ 
self with his father and had been on bad terms with his 
brother. The fact that Codaganga, though apparently 
the eldest son of Kiilottiinga, 83 was not appointed 
Viceroy until a comparatively late stage lends colour to 
the supposition. In any event, Vira Coda’s second term 
as Viceroy of Vengi seems to have commenced about 
A.D. 1088-89 and lasted till at least 1092-93. As 
Viceroy of Vengi, Vira Coda was assisted by a Velananti 
Prince Vedura II, a nephew of Gonka I, in a battle 
against an unnamed Pandya King, and Vira Coda 
conferred on Vedura the doab country, Sindhu- 
yugmantaradesa, identified by Ilultzsch, with the land 
between the Krsna and Godavari. 83 Soon after, 
Kulottunga likewise favoured other princes of the same 
line. Vira Coda was succeeded by Vikrama Cola who 
apparently ruled in Vengi till he was chosen heir- 
apparent to the Cola throne in A.D. 1118. 

We hear little of happenings in Vengi and further 
North till we reach the period of 
North? the Vikrama Cola’s office. In his inscrip¬ 
tions dated after his accession to the 
Cola throne, there occurs a brief description of his 
Viceroyalty of Vengi. It is this: 

•'EL vi. p. 335. 

•'Agra jam .-Teki Plates, v. 21. 

••El. iv, p. 36. 
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“While yet a child , 84 (he) bore the cruel weapons (of war), 
so that at Kulam the Telinga Vrman ascended the mountains as 
ref uge, and so that hot fire consumed the land of Kalinga; he 
thus stayed joyfully in the Vengai-Mandalam and was pleased to 
subdue the Northern region. ’ ’ 

Tlie inscriptions of Kulottunga himself contain 
accounts of two Cola invasions of Kalingam, one of 
which is, no doubt, the subject, of the celebrated Parani 
of Jayangondar. 83 The first invasion of Kalingam is 
mentioned in .inscriptions of the twenty-sixth year, 80 
and from the brevity with which the subjection of 
Kalingam is mentioned on this occasion, we may con¬ 
clude that this was the war in which Vikrama Cola 
distinguished himself as a young man. The second and 
later invasion of Kalinga is mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the forty-second and subsequent years; 87 
this is the invasion which gave the occasion for the 
Parani , and apparently Vikrama Cola had no part in 
it. 

The first Kalinga War seems to have been 
brought about by Kalinga aggression 
war. against Vengi, and to have resulted m 

the annexation of the southern part of 
the Kalinga Country to the Cola Empire. The chief 

84 Aimbadaipparuvam simply means childhood, the period when 
amulets shaped like the five weapons of Vi§pu are worn. See Tamil 
Lexicon s.v. Aimbadaittali. (Cf. Rating aUuppwani T x 8). This is of 
course an exaggeration of the youthful age of Vikrama Cola when he began 
his career as Viceroy. Contra Hultzsch #JT. iii, p. 184 arid n. 7. 

8 'See ante , i. pp. 19-20. 

88 S 'll. iii, 72 and 304 of 1907; also 463 of 1911 (year 27). I see 
no justification for Sewell mentioning this event under A.D. 1090. 
HISI. p. 89. 

87 608 of 1904, 44 of 1891. 
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of Kolanu, modern Ellore near the Colair lake, was 
evidently in league with the ruler of Kalinga, and 
Yikrama Cola had to tight on two fronts simultaneously. 
A vassal of the Cola Emperor from the distant South, 
the Pandya King Parantaka took part in this war and 
assisted Vikrama Cola. The inscriptions of Parantaka 
Pandya, 88 like those of Vikrama Cola, state that Kulam 
of the Telimga Bhima was captured and that Southern 
Kalingam was subdued. .Bhima was a very common 
name in the family; it was borne by many rulers 
of Kolanu, Saronathas, from the time of Kajaraja I 
Cola to at least the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 89 
No details are forthcoming of this first war against 
Kalinga. The campaign seems to have been undertaken 
for the suppression of local revolts rather than for 
the conquest of fresh territory. Southern Kalinga was 
apparently the territory between the Godavari and the 
Mahendra mountain, 90 and this territory was already 
part of the Vengi province some years before the war of 
Yikrama Cola. 91 Possibly, the subordinate rulers 
whose territories were included in the Viceroyalty of 
Yengi conspired t ogether and rose in rebellion when the 
young prince Yikrama Cola was appointed to the charge 
of the province. The revolt was unsuccessful, and the 
entire province was restored to subjection. A Tamil 
inscription of Kulottunga at Simhacalam dated Saka 

‘°TAS. i, p. 22, 1. 8. 

»°ARE. 1917, II 27. 

00 Cimningham, Ancient Geography, p. 591. 

8ir peki plates 1. SZ^Maweti-MaJienclra-m<ulhyaw^ El. vi, p. 335. 
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1021 ( A.D. 1098-9), 92 and several others at Draksarama 
and other places attest the successful restoration of 
authority. 

The later invasion which took place about A.D. 1110 
is described in some detail in the inscriptions of 
Kulottunga and at greater length in the 
second war. Kalingattiipparani. According to the 
inscriptions, 83 the Cola army crossed 
the Vengi territory, destroyed the elephant corps that 
was set by the enemy to oppose its march, spread tire 
across the enemy country of Kalingam, killed in the 
fight many powerful leaders of the Kalinga army whose 
heads rolled on the battle-field, pecked by kites, and 
in the end subdued the Seven Kalingas. The account 
in the Kalingattupparani may be summarised as 
follows. 84 When the emperor sat in darbar in 
his palace at Kanei, the tiru-mandira-dlai announced to 
his master the arrival of subject kings who had brought 
the annual tribute, and were waiting outside. The 
vassals were then permitted to enter and exhibit their 
presents. At the end, the emperor enquired if there 
were any who had defaulted, and was informed that the 

03 363 of 1899., Venkayya postulates a Kalinga invasion of Vengi 
which reached Ellore. “The way in which Vikrama Cola's conquest is 
described may (at least provisionally) be taken to mean that he probably 
repelled a Kalinga invasion into Vengi. The invading army apparently 
advanced as far south as Ellore or some place near it, where the decisive 
battle seems to have taken place.” ARE. 1905, II 18. However, he odds: 
“The earlier invasion which took place in or before A.D. 1095-96 was 
perhaps against South Kalinga, in which Cotjaganga, who was lord of 
Tri-Kalinga, had apparently no direct interest”, (ibid). 

’*44 of 1891, (SII. iv, 445). The praiasti records the war as a 
personal achievement of Kulottunga. But the Parani is clear that the 
expedition was led, not by the king, but his generaiissimo, Karupakara 
Toncjaimaa, 

94 M, xix, p. 333. 
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king of North Kalinga had done so twice. The 
emperor forthwith issued the command that an expedi¬ 
tion should be sent against. Kalinga to storm the hill- 
forts of Kalinga and bring its ruler as a prisoner of 
war. The valiant Pallava chieftain, Karunakara 
Tondaiman, lord of Yandai, offered to carry out the 
emperor’s orders and was accepted. The expeditionary 
force led by Karunakara soon, started from Kancl. It 
crossed the Palar and the Ponniukhari rivers and 
reached the Perrnar; among the other streams crossed 
by it before reaching Kalingam were the Mannaru, the 
Krsna, the Godavari, the Pampa and the Gotami. The 
Cola army began to spread destruction as it entered 
Kalinga, and the suffering inhabitants fled to their king 
and reported to him what they had seen and suffered. 
Anantavarman, who had known no defeat before, made 
light of the whole business, as it was only Kulottunga’s 
anny, not. the emperor himself, that was advancing j 
one of his ministers, Engaraya, remonstrated with him 
and spoke of the great achievements that already stood 
to the credit of the Cola army. Nothing daunted, 
Anantavarman prepared for the fight. The battle that 
ensued ended in a complete victory for the Cola forces 
and Anantavarman sought his safety in flight. After a 
f utile search for him, the victorious Cola army returned 
home with vast booty. 

The invasion of North Kalinga, called the 
Seven Kalingas, and the part of Karunakara in 
it are thus well attested by the inscriptions and 
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the poem. Only the poem gives the immediate 
cause of the war, namely the default oil the 
part of the Kalinga king in the payment of the 
annual tribute. This king, Anantavarman Codaganga, 
w as the grandson of Kulottunga himself by his daughter 
Rajasundari. Dynastic connections, however, seldom 
availed to stop the course of political ambition, and it 
w ould seem that Kulottunga was the aggressor on this 
occasion. It is hard to believe that throughout the long- 
arid, apparently, prosperous reign of Anantavarman, 
the kingdom of Kalinga was a vassal state remitting a 
fixed tribute annually to the Cola court. It may be 
noted that an inscription from Draksarama 05 dated 
Saka 1003 in the reign of Visnuvardhana (Kulottunga t) 
records a gift by the wife of a Pradhani of the 
Iii-Kalingadhipati Rajarajadeva. If this is a pefC" 
renee to the father of Anantavarman, it would follow 
that Kalinga was such a vassal state at least for 
■ci time. The real cause of the war, however, is obscure * 
and the darbar held by Kulottunga at Kanclpuram in 
the historic palace of the Colas in that city 00 and the 
report of Anantavainian s default made to the emperor 
by his secretary, may be, not history, but ojuiy a literary 
setting for the grand military enterprise described in 
the poem. It is clear that the expedition of 
Kai unakara led to no permanent results. There is no 

oe 18J. of 1893; ARE, gives &. 1002. 

»*Tbe palace and the particular hall in it where Kulottunga held his 
darbar are mentioned so early as the reign of Uttama Cola-Museum Platea 
1. 13. (811. ill, p. 269). 
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evidence of a Cola occupation of Northern Kalinga. 07 
It may algo be noted that a Kota chief Bhlma is said, 
in an inscription of A.D. 1108, 88 to have assisted the 
Cola in subduing the Kalinga country. This may be a 
reference to his part in the first or the second war. 


The Empire of Kulotinnga still retained its greatest 
extent in his forty-fifth regnal year or 
Extent of Empire, thereabouts. Barring the loss of Ceylon, 
the troubles and risings in the first 
years of the reign had not resulted in any serious 
loss of territory. The boundary between the Western 
Calukya and Cola dominions was what it had always 

- 0T Fandit M. Kagliava Aiyangar : Karu^dharat-to^aiman, in hi,* 
&alingattnpparaipi~yardycci 1 -h&& a -good''discussion of this expedition. From 
11. 660-2 of the ViJcr'amaAofan-ula, Venkayya infers that Vikrama Cola 
took, part in the expedition led by Karupakara against North 'Kalinga, 
(ARE. 1905 II, 18). Jayangopdar makes no mention of Vikrama Cola 
anywhere in- his narrative, and his silence would be unaccountable even 
on the assumption that Vikrama Cola did not start from Kanci, but joined 
the expeditidhary force somewhere in the Vengi province. On the other 
hand, there are other literary references to Vikrama’s war against North 
KaJinga, brides the one rioted by Venkayya. These, which we shall 
discuss later, seem to imply that there was another expedition in Vikrama’s 
r6ign, and the lines of the aid cited above must be taken to refer to it. 


Venkayya (ibid) also argues that (i) Cocjaganga became strong and 
powerful only during, the latter part of his reign, and.(h) Kuiottunga's 
invasion against North Kalinga was undertaken to help him against 
"some rebellious feudatory, whose territories were denoted by the term 
‘Seven KalmgasV’ For (i) he depends on a comparison of the two 
Vizagaphtam plates of A.D. 1087 (1081 ?) and 1H8-19 (IA. xviii); but a 
perusal of the third set of plates dated A.D, 1135 shows that the points 
made by Venkayya cannot be true;- he is-dealing with differences due, not 
to a change in the political power or status of CocJ&ganga, but to the two 
<1 liferent types of prasmtis employed in'the two'setsof plates. -No.'Cii) 
above is contradicted by the Kalingattupparani which says clearly that 
Anantavarman himself, and not any vassal of his, was the Lord of Seven 
KaJingas, and that Karupakara’s expedition was directed against 
Anantavarman himself. Ana^tavarman’s boast about Utkala in the East 
and Vengi in the West may be no more than a reference to his father 
Kajarajas achievements of which he enjoyed the results. 


08 567 of 1925. 
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been, a shifting frontier in the neighbourhood of the 
Tungabhadra, whose exact position at any particular 
time is to be determined by the provenance of contem¬ 
porary inscriptions. The presence of Kulottunga’s 
inscriptions in Nandalur (Cuddapah) called Kulot- 
timga-sdla-Caturvedimangalam, and in Tripuran- 
takam (Karniil), 09 as also in the Mysore country up to 
the forty-fifth year 100 proves that the rule of Kulottunga 
was successfully maintained in these quarters. The 
hold over Yengi was quite firm and had rendered 
possible a. successful invasion of the territory of its 
northern neighbour, Kalinga. 

The Cola Empire under Kulottunga maintained 
extensive foreign connections in India 
tions. and outside. The relations with the 

Empire of Sri Yijaya have been noticed 
above. An incomplete Gahadval prasasti engraved on 
the walls of the temple of Gangaikonda-sola-<puram 
shows that Cola diplomacy in this period embraced the 
Northern India States within the range of its orbit. 
This prasasti which begins AMnthotkantha must 
belong to Madanapala or his son Govindacandra of 
Kanauj. The inscription 101 opens by citing the forty- 
first regnal year of Kulottunga, and then gives a good 
part of the Gahadval prasasti, but stops without giving 
the name of the actual ruler who makes the record or 
detailing the gift which furnishes the occasion for it. 

”»600 of 1907; 265 of 1905. 

"”494 of 1911=170. Iv, Xt. 34. 


”’29 of 1908, ARE, 1908, II. 68-60. 
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This prasasti in the distant Cola, capital is perhaps 
evidence of some dynastic connection, otherwise un¬ 
known, between these two dynasties. And the increased 
emphasis on sun-worship in the Cola country in 
Kulottunga’s reign may be due to the close association 
with the Gahadvals who were great worshippers of the 
stirl. 102 It may also be noted in passing that a certain 
Vagisvara-raksita of the Coda country is mentioned in 
a copper-plate grant of Govindacandra (A.D. 1129) as 
a disciple of Sakyaraksita of Orissa. 108 We have 
already noticed the inscription from Cidambaram 
which is dated 13th March A.D. 1114, and mentions 
the facts that Rajendra received a peculiar stone 
as a present from the king of Kambhoja, and that 
he caused this stone to be inserted into the wall 
of a hall in front of the shrine at Cidambaram. 104 One 
wonders if this is a relic of the friendly connections 
maintained by Rulottunga with the powerful Khmer 
empire across the seas, on the sea-route to China. 
Kyanzittha (1084—1112 A.D.), the ruler of Pagan, is 
said in Burmese accounts, to have met a Cola prince, 
converted him to Buddhism and married his daughter, 
Tamil epigraphy and literature offer no help in settling 
the identity of the Cola prince or the truth of the 
Burmese story. 105 

101 ARK. 1927 II, 19-21. 

>“«£/. xi, No. 3, 11. 19 ff. 

■«119 of 1888, El. v, P- 105, ante p. 27. 

i*» arb, 1918, paragraphs 41-2; 1919 paragraph 39; ARE. 1919, I, 9. 
Ep. Bir. i, pp. 164-6. 
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Towards the end of his reign, Kulottunga lost the 
province of Gangavadi to the rising 
Ganga ' power of the Hoysalas. Though the 
Hoysalas are mentioned as early as 
1006 A.D. in the reign of Rajaraja I, 108 Hoysala history 
really commences with Nrpa-Kama (e. A.D. 1022— 
1040), the father of Vinayaditya and patron of Ecama 
or Eciga, the father of Gangaraja, the Hoysala general 
who captured Talakkad from the Colas in 1136 A.D. 
For many years the Hoysalas acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Western Calukvas, the enemies of the 
Cola power, and we have seen that Ereyanga, the son of 
Yinayaditya, assisted Yikramaditya VI in his wars 
against Kulottunga after the accession of the latter to 
the C5la throne. The real extent of Hoysala rule in the 
early stages of their rise is not easy to determine. The 
boundaries of the Hoysala territory recorded hi an 
inscription of Ballala I 107 and the provenance of the 
Hoysala and Cola inscriptions of the period suggest the 
conclusion that Hoysala rule was confined to the Hassan 
and Kadur districts and parts of Nagamangala taluq. 
And it is also clear that Yinayaditya was a feudatory of 
the contemporary Calukyas throughout the long period 
of his rule c. 1047-1100 A.D.,. as is seen from the part 
of the Hoysala in the war between Yikramaditya and 
Kulottunga. 


jo«TN, 44. For Hoysala history in general, see BG. I, ii, pp. 490 ff, 
and Rice, Mysore and Goorg, pp. 94 ff. 

,ot £'C7. v. Bl. 199. 
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It was under Bittiga Visnu-Vardhana (1100— 
1152) 108 that the Hoysalas attained a really prominent 
position. The title ‘Talakadu-gonda’ is first applied 
to him in an inscription dated A.D. 1116, and in the 
same year he is described as ruling in Talakadn and 
Kola]a (Kolar), over the whole of Gangavadi as far as 
Kongu. 309 The Belur copper-plate grant (A.D. 1117) 
records that ‘he first acquired the wealth of the Hoysala 
rule or dominions; that, pushing on so far as to take 
Talakad, he was the first to promote the race of Yadu 
to the rule of the dominions of the Gangas; and that he 
burnt the capital city of the Gangas’. It is thus clear 
that Yisnu-Yardhana inherited some limited territory 
round about Belur and that, in the first five or six years 
of his rule, he greatly extended his sway by the 
conquest of the Gangavadi province. 

This province was under the Colas at the time and 
regularly administered as a division of the Cola Empire. 
It was conquered for the Hoysala by his Dandanayaka 
Ganga-raja. The ancient line of Adigaimans of 
Tagadur (Dharmapuri) in the Kongu country acted as 
the representatives of Cola power in this region. The 
Hoysala inscriptions begin their narrative of Ganga- 
raja’s conquest of the Cola province with the statement 
that the Cola’s sdmanta Adiyama was stationed like the 
bolt of a door above the ghats, in the camp at Talakadu, 
on the frontier of the Gangavadi-nadu, that Adiyama 
refused to surrender to Ganga-raja, the Nadu which the 

108 Rice gave the period 1.111—1141 to Vi$nu-Va Mliana. A closer 
study of his records by A. Krishnamurti supports the dates adapted in 
the text. 

100 Rice op. cit., p. 93 and n. 
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Cola had given and told Ganga-raja to fight and take 
it. 110 The battle which followed and practically decided 
the fate of the Gangavadi province must have been 
fought not far from Talakad. Besides Adiyama, two 
other chiefs, Damodara and Narasimha Yarma, and 
other unnamed Sammntas fought on the Cola side. The 
victory of Ganga-raja. against the Tigulas (Tamils) 
was complete, and he followed up his success by expell¬ 
ing the Tamils from Gangavadi. “Having driven out 
the Tigulas, he restored Gangavadi to Vira Ganga 
(Visnu-Vardhana); was not Ganga-raja a hundred-fold 
more fortunate than the former Raja 111 of the Gangas?” 

Other inscriptions of Yisnu-Vardhana give an 
exaggerated and doubtless partly fictitious account of 
his achievements, and it is by no means easy to sift the 
evidence. 112 To confine our attention to statements relat¬ 
ing to his conquests from the Colas, it is probable that 
Talakad (Rajarajapura), Nllagiri, Nangili, Kolala, 
Tereyur and KSyattur 113 became subject to him as a 
result, of Ganga-raja’s campaigns, and the same may be 
true of a part, though not the whole of Kongu; but the 
claim that Kanci obeyed his commands and that he 
squeezed, as if he held it in his hand, the southern 
Madhurapurq, is not less incredible than his 
wars against Cakrakuta or Lata. On the other hand 
there is some evidence of a raid into the heart of the Cola 
country by the Hoysala forces in this period, evidence 

110 J EC. ii, 240, (90). 

“‘CUmuig.eJa-Raja according to R, A. Narasimliachar, EC. ii. Ihtr. p. 52. 

113 BE. 1, ii, 495-98. 

11 “This place is in the Chittoor District; it is not Coimbatore as Fleet 
(ibid, p. 496) thought. Cf. Rangachari i, p. 500. 
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which gives some colour to Yi§mi-Vardhana’s claim that 
he marched up to Ramesvaram. An inscription of 
Parakrama Pandya 114 states that several years before 
the date of the record, certain Pallis of the temple at 
Aduturai rescued some of its images which were being 
carried to Halebid, and were rewarded by the grant of 
certain privileges which were renewed by Parakrama 
Pandya. It is probable that the unsuccessful attempt 
to remove images from Aduturai to Halebid was made 
in Visnu-Vardhana’s reign, and if this view is correct, 
the exaggerated statements of Yisnu-Vardkana’s con¬ 
quests in his inscriptions must have some basis hi fact. 
In any event, the absence from the Mysore country of 
Kulottunga’s inscriptions after his forty-fifth year 
(1115) is sufficient proof of the transfer of Gangavadi 
from the Colas to the Hoysalas as a result of the war; 
but even here the re-appearance of Yikrama Cola’s 
inscriptions in the Kolar region and elsewhere shows 
that the Colas managed either to retain or recover part 
of the province. 

Towards the end of his reign, Kulottunga lost much 
of his territory in another direction. 
Trouble in vengi. The northern half of the Vengi kingdom, 
if not the whole of it, seems to have 
slipped from his hands and gone over to the empire of 
the Western Calukya ruler Yikramaditya 'VI. That 
the latter was bent on making reprisals for his failure 
in the first war against Kulottunga and that he kept, up 
his enmity against Kulottunga unabated is clear from 

»H 35 of 1913; ARE. 1913 IX. 46-7. PK. p. 129. 
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the records of his reign. In A.I). 1084, Yikramaditya 
complains that the ‘hostile Cola does not come to the 
battle-field’. 115 In fact, Yikramaditya’s plan was to 
take advantage of Kuiottunga’s pre-occupation with 
affairs in the South and create a diversion in the North 
by proceeding against the kingdom of Yengi and its 
vassal states. From the history of the Y ieeroyalty of 
Yengi, we see that the efforts of the Western Oalukya 
ruler did not apparently have any tangible result up to 
the accession of Yikraina Cola to that office about 
A.D. 1092-3. Soon after came the war against the chief 
of Kulani and against South Kalinga; these revolts were 
perhaps, at least in part, due to the intrigues of Yikra¬ 
maditya. And so too might have been the defiance of 
the E. Ganga ruler Anantavarman Codaganga which 
necessitated the second Kalinga war, the war against 
North Kalinga. It was not, however, till Yikranm Cola 
was summoned to the south in A.D. 1118, by the aged 
Kuiottunga to become the heir-apparent to the Cola 
throne, that the troubles that had long been gathering 
against Kuiottunga in the north came to a head. The 
Pithapuram inscription of M.allapadeva, 11H dated 
g. H24 (A.D. 1202), makes the definite statement that 
after the marvellous (apurvapuruso) Kuiottunga had 
ruled for fifty years the five Dravidas together with, the 
Andhra country, when Yikraina Cola went to rule the 
Cola country, the land of Yengi at once fell into a state 

xv, pp. 101, 103. 

' le EI. iv, No. 33, vv. 22-4. 
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of anarchy ( Vengi - bhumir - %ayaka - rahita jata ). 117 
This statement throws much welcome light on the con¬ 
temporary inscriptions of the Andhra country relating 
to the close of Kulottunga’s reign and the period of 
Vikrama Cola’s rule as Cola king. 

Kulottunga’s inscriptions are found in Draksa- 
rama in a continuous series up to his forty-ninth year, 
A/D. 1I18-19. 118 On the other hand, there are no 
inscriptions of Yikrama Cola in the Northern Circars 
dated earlier than his ninth year (A.D. 1127), and even 
then they form a very limited number and are confined 
to the southern parts of the Vengi kingdom in the 
modern Guntur District. 119 Yikramaditya’s inscrip¬ 
tions are found in considerable numbers in Draksarama 
and are dated in the years of the Calukya-Yikrama era 
which started from the commencement of his reign. 
The largest number of these inscriptions bear dates 
from 45 to 48, but earlier and later dates are not 

“’Krishna Sastri says: "The later Eastern Cajukya copper-plates 
excepting those of Cellur, mention the fact that the. Vengi country became 
devoid of a ruler subsequent to Vikrama Coja'a departure to the south, and 
Dr. Hultzsch surmised that this statement only suggested that the king's 
absence resulted in political troubles brought about by the growing 
influence of the Velanap<Ju chiefs and the ambitious invasion of the 
Western Cajukya king Viluainaditya VI. The political troubles could 
not, however, have been of a very serious nature, for we find that the 
Ga}ukya-G61a kings continued to assert their sovereignty, though perhaps 
in a lesser and more limited degree. A large number of inscriptions dated 
in their reigns mention the Veianapdu subordinates, Gonka and his son 
Kajeadra,” ARM. 1917, II, 25. By the Cellur plates, Krishna Sastri 
obviously means the plates of Kulottunga II dated S. 1056 for 1065 as 
Kielhocn:rightly points out. 14, xiv. p. 5£. El. vii—Appendix—Kielborn’s 
List No. 574. I am unable to discover what the other copper-platea are 
which Sastri had in mjnd. Mallapadeva’s inscription is a stone record. 
I think that In his impressionistic estimates of the political situation in 
this period in Vengi, K. Sastri has greatly underrated the effects of 
VikramSditya's policy. 

,18 194, 341, 344 of 1893. 

»>»153 of 1897; 163 of 1897. 
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unknown either in Draksarama or elsewhere in the 
Telugu country . 120 Many among these records are 
engraved by the Telugu feudatories of Vikramaditya 
who acknowledge their subordinate position either 
openly or implicitly, by naming their suzerain lord or by 
simply dating their records in the Calukya-Vikrama 
era. It has to be remembered, however, that in some 
instances the use of the era may have been no 
more than the continuance of„a habit even after the 
reason for it had disappeared. That Vikramaditya 
rule did extend in this period over practically the whole 
of the ielugu country becomes clear from the 
provenance of his inscriptions. In & 1039 (December, 
A. D. 1117), the Kakatiya chief Prola of Anumakonda 
acknowledges the supremacy of the Western Calukya 
uiler and records that the Anumakonda territory was 
conferred on his father Beta sometime before by the 
same sovereign . 1 * 1 About a year later, in December 
A.D. 1118, Anantapalayya, the dandmrayaha of Vikra¬ 
maditya was, according to an inscription from 
Kommiiru in the Guntur district, ruling over Vcngi 
14,000. 2 And about AD, 1120, Anantapala’s wife 
made a gift to the celebrated shrine of Bhhnesvara in 
Draksarama . 123 Velananti Rajendra in the same year 
and Mayilama, the wife of a Telugu Coda chief, in the 
year after that, also made gifts in Draksarama recorded 


,20 396 of 1893 bears the exceptionally early date 5, but does 
any CSJukya titles or the name of Vikramaditya. 


not contain 


,!1 106 of 1902; El. ix, p. 256. 
,S! 819 of 1922. 

12, 330 of 1893. 
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in inscriptions dated in the Calukya A ikrama era. 
Another Western Calukya commander, a nephew of 
Anantapala, was ruling Kondapalli in the Krishna 
District, in A.D. 1127. 125 The inscriptions from Drak^a- 
rama bear dates in the Calukya-Yikrama era up to 57, 
A.D. 1132-3. Towards the close of this period, about 
S. 1053 (A.D. 1131) a certain Narnbiraja, son of Malta, 
ruled in apparent independence, over the Satsahasra 
country to the south of the Krsna river and styled 
himself Lord of Kollipaka. 120 The Calukya-Cola 
power in Yengi was undoubtedly eclipsed by that or the 
Western Calukya ruler Yikramaditya from A.D. 1118, 
and the Colas were unable to regain even part of the 
territory so lost until after the death of Yikramaditya 
in A.D. 1126. Towards the close of Kulottunga’s reign, 
therefore, the extent of the Cola empire had become 
much less than what it was at his accession. To the loss 
of Ceylon at the commencement of the reign was now 
added that of Gangavadi and Vengi, and the Cola 
empire became a more or less purely Tamil power for 
the time being. In the prolonged duel between 
Yikramaditya and Kulottimga, the former had the 
satisfaction, though belated, of carrying to a successful 
end his policy of breaking the union of the Yengi and 
Cola thrones, and Kulottunga had to acquiesce in the 
result which he had so long withstood but could no 
longer avert. The latest known inscription of 

,a «S35, 345 of 1893. 

,J “258 of 1905; El. ix, p. 281. 


>=*266 of 1893. 
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Kulottunga mentions his fifty-second year/ 27 showing 
that he lived up to A.D. 1122. 

Kulottunga had various other names and titles. 

The name Rajendra found mostly 
Tlt]es - i n the early records of the reign before 
the fifth year, sometimes makes its 
appearance in those of a later date. 128 A Rajakesari by 
his place in Cola succession, the Parakesari title occurs 
in his inscriptions sometimes by mistake. 129 He is 
called Tribhuvana-eakravartin as early as the fifth year 
of his reign/ 30 though this title is not systematically 
repeated as in the records of his successors. His 
inscriptions from the Telugu country give him', besides 
the usual Eastern Calukya Sarvalokasraya and Visnu- 
vardhana, the titles, 181 Parantaka, Permanadigalu, 
Vikrama-Cola, Kulasekhara-Pandya-Kulantaka. The 
Rulingattupparani calls him Virudarajabhayankara, 
Akalanka, Abliaya and Jayadhara. 132 The name 
Abliaya occurs also in an inscription from Sueindram 
dated in the thirty-second regnal year/ 33 while 
Jayadhara is found in inscriptions from Tiruvorriyur, 
i. ennadam'and Cidambaram. 13 ' Tirunirruc-Cola seems 

33T Pd. 127. 

* s ‘376 of 1908; 3 of 1909; 35 of 1929. 

”*268 of 1901; 425 of 1902. 

3 *“197 of 1919. Contra $11. iii, p. 131. 

’’’A’/, vi, pp. 220 ff. He is called Saptaina Vi.-jnu-vardhana though by 
no modern reckoning does he seem to be the seventh of the many Visnu- 
vardhanaa in the line. 

”’ Kanaka8abllal (!A - xix - P- 337), and after him. Hultzsch (811 in 

Airn^° t thmlC » hat Kai 11 5ia is aIs0 amon S these titles. I doubt this For 
Akalanka see Parani, xiii, 89. 30 ' 

*“TAS. iv, p. 130. 

l,< 109 of 1892; 121 of 1912; 271 of 1929; 119 of 1888. 
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to have been another surname of the king, as 
a devaddna village granted to a new temple at Trisulam 
is called Tirunirruc-Cola-nallur in an inscription of the 
thirty-ninth year. 135 The name Sungandavirtta-sdla- 
nallur occurs in an inscription of the twenty-eighth 
year, 130 and another record dated four years later gives 
the king the title: “ Sungcm-davirttu iru-nihki 
v,Uganda/’ meaning ‘who abolished the tolls and ruled 
the world after dispelling darkness’. Though there are 
many literary references to the abolition of tolls bj the 
king, 137 none of them is calculated to throw any light on 
the exact nature and scope of the reform. The term 
gungam is explained by Parimelalagar to mean the tax 
(irai) on commodities carried in ships and carts, 
and this explanation would include not only what we 
now call ‘tolls’, but ‘customs’ as well. Though the exact 
date of Parimelalagar cannot be determined with cer¬ 
tainty, his explanation of S ung a m may be accepted as 
applicable to the time of Kulottunga; one might even 
suggest that the annotator had Kulottunga’s reform in 
his mind when he wrote his gloss on the verse in the 
Tiruk-kural. However that may be, we have no means 
of deciding whether Kulottunga did away with the tax 
on trade in one part only of his dominions or over the 
whole and whether the abolition was permanent or only 
temporary and confined to a period following some occa¬ 
sion he wanted to celebrate by a boon to bis sub;!eets. 
On any of these alternatives, he would be entitled to the 

i3 5 312 of 1901. 

i3»See TakTcaydgapparani, ed. Swaroinatha Aiyar, p. 247, v. 7/5 and n. 

189 Comment on Kvxal 756. 
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epithet e Sungandcivirtta’, but it is inconceivable that he 
meant to deprive the state permanently of a 
traditional and very profitable source of revenue. An 
inscription of A.D. 1194, 139 however, still refers to the 
Cola-nadu as the country where no Sungam was 
collected. Perhaps the exemption was permanent, but 
confined only to the Cola country proper. If this was 
so, the imperialism of the Colas did not lack an economic 
side to it ; it was not the purely military ideal of the 
vijiglsu of the Arthasastras. It is curious how little the 
numberless inscriptions, which record a vast amount of 
detail on taxes and tax exemptions, assist us in obtaining 
a clear view of the prevailing tax-system or of the 
changes, if any, in taxation policy. That a land survey 
was undertaken in the sixteenth and fortieth years of 
Kulottuuga’s reign is mentioned in the inscriptions of 
his successors and confirmed by an inscription of his 
forty-eighth year mentioning the name of one of the 
survey officers. 140 

Kulottunga’s capital was Gangapuri or Gangai- 
konda-sola-puram. 111 The city next in 

Capital. . T -.„ _ 

importance was Kaneipuram where 
there was a royal palace with an abhiseka rnmdapa 
whence the king issued several important grants. 143 
Other places the presence of royal palaces in which finds 
specific mention in the inscriptions of the reign 

m 288 of 1907~&mgamMc-colana<!iu feorrumalai kantfaruU. 

1<o 440 of 1912; 132 of 1939. Also 87 of 1900 mentioning Sri-pddakdL 
ARE. 1900, paragraph 25. 

14 ^Rdlingattappara^U xiii, 61; Vikramdnka-devaH'aritay vi % 21. 

343 £17. iii, 73; MAR. 1917, pp, 42-4. 
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are: Ayirattali, 143 Tirumaluvadi, 144 Mudikonda-sola- 
puram, 145 and Vikramasolapurarn. 140 

The copper-plate grants state that Kulottunga 
Family. married Madhurantaki, the daughter of 
Rajendradeva of the Solar race, doubt¬ 
less Rajendra II Cola. Considering that the sons bom 
of this marriage became successively Viceroys of Vengi 
from A. D. 1077, it seems probable that this marriage 
alliance must have been contracted some years before 
Kulottunga’s accession to the Cola throne. Madhuran¬ 
taki had seven sons of whom Vikrama Cola, the succes¬ 
sor of Kulottunga, was perhaps the fourth. 147 She is not 
mentioned by name in any of the prasastis in the stone 
records; it is however, possible that, as the chief queen, 
she is referred to in them as piivana-muhidtidai'ydl or 
avani-midududaiyal, The mistress of the whole world.’ 
If this view is correct it follows that Dinaeintamani was 
also a surname of the same queen. 148 She seems to have 
died sometime before the thirtieth year of Kulottunga 
when Tyagavalli took her place as chief queen with the 
title piivma-mulududaiydl. The Kalmgattuppamni, it 
may be noted, only mentions her and Elisai-vallabhi, 149 
and distinctly states that Tyagavalli enjoyed the right 
to equal authority wuth the king. Elisai-vallabhi is also 

,4a Leyden grant, ASST. iv. p. 224, 1. 4. 

144 231 of 1916. 

,45 93 of 1910; 61 of 1925. 

,4<l 247 Of 1901. 

14, E1. vi, p. 335. But see SII. iii, p. 179. 

l4 *S//. iii, 72, 1, 5 where she is mentioned as chief queen along with 
two others; EJifiai-vallabhi and Tyagavalli; also pp. 177-8. 
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called Elulagudaiyal, ‘the mistress of the seven worlds’, 
both in the inscriptions and in the KaUngattupparanL 
The same title is applied to Nambirattiyar SIranian 
Arum'oli-nangai in an inscription 150 of the twenty-sixth 
regnal year; if this reference is also to the same queen, 
as most probably it is, her personal name must have been 
Arumoli-nangai. Other queens mentioned in the ins¬ 
criptions are: Trailokya-mahadevi who endowed a lamp 
in the Arpakkam temple in A.D. 1072, for the spiritual 
benefit of her mother Umai-nangai ; 151 Solan Sorudai- 
yal alias Kadavan Mahadevi, apparently a princess of 
Pallava extraction; Tribhuvanamadevi alias Kampa- 
madevi, born in the asterism of Svati, and a devotee of 
Visnu, like another queen, Adittan Andakuttiyar alias 
Sola Kulavalliyar, mentioned along with her in an 
inscription from Kanclpuram 152 (A.D. 1111). Two 
sisters of Kulottunga, Kundavai and Madhurantaki by 

. r 

name, are mentioned in the inscriptions from Oidam- 
baram dated in the years A.D. 1114 and 1116. 103 Besides 
his seven sons by Madhurantaki, Kulottunga had, 
as we have seen, , two daughters Rajasundari and 
Suryavalli, married respectively into the royal houses 
of Kalinga and Ceylon. A fragmentary record from 
Mysore dated early in the reign, A.D. 1075, mentions a 
Pillaiyar Ammangai Alvar who was ^et another 

1B0 304 of 1907. The title alone without the personal name occurs 
again in 274 of 1927 in the forty-eighth year. 

111 ‘138 of 1923. 

1BS 39 and 45 of 1921. 

,6 *117 and 119 of 1888. 
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daughter of Ivulottunga. 151 A certain Rajasun.il 
(prince) Madhava presented a gold diadem to Siva at 
Ramagrama about A.D. 1082 ; 155 the identity of this 
prince remains obscure. 

Many subordinates and feudatories of Kulottunga 
are mentioned in his inscriptions, and 
Feudatories. the more important ones among them 
may be briefly noticed here. In the 
hilly regions in the North-West of South Arcot, there 
were the Malaiyam'ans (mountain lords) who had the 
centre of their power in a place called Kiliyur. These 
chieftains called themselves Cediyarayar, rayas (rajas) 
of the Cedi family. Periya-udaiyan ailias Raj araj an, 150 
Sandiran Malaiyan alias Rajendra Solan and his 
subordinates Savanasayakan alias Malaiyakularajan, 157 
Suriyan Mara van 153 and Suriyan Piraman Sahayan 150 
are the most noteworthy among these chieftains of 
Tirumunaippadi. There was also another Rajendra- 
sola-cediyarayan, also called Nanurruvan Attimallan 
who figures in the records of the later years 160 of 
Kuiottimga and makes gifts of land impartially to the 
Visnu temple at Tirukkoyilur and to the Siva temple at 
Siddhalingamadam. Then there were the descendants 
of the Banas, called Vanakovaraiyar, serving in various 

1S4 ABE. 1812, II 25, suggests that she was his mother; but see 121 of 
1888, 811. iv. 226, 1. 4, 

155 25 of 1822. 
lBC 246 of 1902. 

157 251 of 1902. 
lfi8 121 of 1900. 

189 359 of 1902. 

**°122 of 1900; 388 of 1909. 
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capacities in the different parts of the empire. In the 
region of Paluvur in the hilly tracts of the Trich inopoly 
district to the south of the territory of the 
Malaiyamans, there are inscriptions recording gifts by 
Suttamallan Uttamasolan alias Ilangesvaran, 181 by 
Suttamallan Solak ulasun daran alias Gangai-konda 
i§ola-Ya nakovaraiyar, and by his daughter Yiccadari- 
alvar, the mother of Viradaraja-bhayankara Yana- 
kovaraiyar. 162 One wonders if Solakulasundaran 
Kaliyfmapuran-gondar, who was holding a high office 
in Tunda-nadu in the thirtieth year of Kulottunga, was 
the same as the fiuttamailan noticed above; the title 
Kaliyanapurangondar has been explained as im¬ 
plying that he took part in the war against Yikra- 
maditya VI. 103 A Tamil inscription from Draksarfima 
of A.D. 1095 184 mentions a nobleman of Tanjai by name 
Pancanadi-vanan and his son Mudikondan, perhaps the 
same as the general who is mentioned in the Kalingat- 
tupparani 165 along with another Yanakovaraiyan 
as assisting Karunakara Tonclaim'an in the expedition 
against Kalingam, In A.D. 1108 a Banaraja ordered 
Malirunjolai, a Sudra mantri with Yaisnava leanings, 
to build a beautiful mandapa in front of the Yisnu 
temple at Pennadam in the South. Arcot district. 186 In 
the Kongu country including parts of modern Mysore, 
there was the ancient line of Adigar or Adigaimans with 

,4, 396 of 1924; also 389, 392 and 393. 

I,s 246 of 1926; 105 of 1895. 

10! 242 of 1929; ARE. 1929, II, 33. 

>«M16 of 1893. 

14 *xi, v. 54. 

1,, 271 of 1929, 
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tlieir capital at Tagadur (Dharmapuri) and they, as we 
have seen, defended the Cola interest in this part of the 
country against aggressions from the rising power of 
the Hoysalas and fought hard, though without success, 
against the Hoysala general Gangaraja. One of them 
is mentioned in A.D. 1080 as engaged in the more peace¬ 
ful occupation of appointing a worshipping priest for 
reviving worship in two old and ruined temples in 
Dharmapuri. 107 Among the vassals in the southern 
eountiy, the Pandya king Srivallabha and an 
Adalaiyur-nadalvan are mentioned in Kulottunga’s 
inscriptions of the thirty-sixth and fortieth years, and 
some Pandyan inscriptions mentioning these vassals 
also cite the regnal years of Kulottunga, 168 A certain 
Pillaiyar Yisnuvardhana at whose instance the king 
makes a large land grant to the Yisnu temple at 
Tiruvendipuram in A.D. 1093 100 is otherwise unknown, 
and so is also a Pillaiyar Virasoladevar, perhaps the 
son of Kulottunga, mentioned in an inscription of the 
same date from North Arcot, with his wife, Yillavan 
Mahadevi, who was the daughter of a. feudatory 
( amisartalaivan ) Nilagangan Aealavlman. 170 An 
inscription from Tiruvorriyur dated A.D. 1100, 171 
mentions Nanamurti-pandita alias Madhurantaka 
Brahmadhiraja of the Yatsa-gotra, a native of Nalur 
and sendpati of the Emperor. Slyagangan with the 
usual Ganga titles made a gift of land to a Siva temple 

1M 307 of 1901. 

>«*402 of 1930; 28 and 35 of 1909. PK. p. 122. 

J0 *136 of 1902. 

,,0 300 of 1897; 811. Hi. 59. 

1, *119 of 1912. 
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at Valaikkadu in the Chittoor district, 172 A.I). 1101* 
Keralakesari Adbira jadhira j ade va whose gifts to the 
Visnu temple at Tirakkannapuram (Tanjore district) 
are recorded in A.D. 1106 was perhaps a Kerala 
subordinate of Kulottunga ; 173 a certain Bharadvajan 
Mara-narayanan alias Ylrasantosa Brahma Cakra- 
vartin of Tiruppattiir is mentioned as a minister alike 
of this Cera Prince and of his over-lord Kulottunga. 
A Ganga-nulamba chieftain is mentioned in a record 
from Minkibanda, North Arcot, in A.I). 1109, as the 
man&alika of the Mul-vay-rajya, apparently com¬ 
prising portions of -North Arcot and Mysore in this 
period. 174 Among the feudatories in the Telugu 
country, the most notable was the Velananti chief 
OS-onka I, the son of Nanna, a general of E. Calukya 
Rajaraja I, and Gundambika. Gonka I was appointed 
early in the reign of Kulottunga to the chieftaincy of 
the Satsahasra country over which his descendants held 
sway for quite a long time, and in the later grants of 
the Velanandu line, Gonka I is called Vamsakara. 175 
Kulottunga is said also to have treated Gonka’s son 
Coda as one of his own sons and invested him not only 
with the emblems of his sons ( svatamyajanadhnas ) 
but with the government of Vengimandala 16,000. 170 
Towards the close of Kulottunga ? s reign and in the early 
years of Vikrama Cola, these chiefs found themselves 

,,2 432 of 1929. 

"*519 of 1922; ARE. 1923, II 33. 

1T *568 of 1906. For extent of Mujvayrajya see 251 of 1909, 196 of 1910’ 
EC. x, p. xxxiv. 

'"ARE'. 1917, II. 27. 

'"El. iv, p. 42, vy. 34-35. 
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constrained, as has been seen already, to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Western Calukyas. The Telugu- 
Coda chief Poitappi Kama-Coda Maharaju is men¬ 
tioned in two inscriptions (A.D. 1112-3) from 
Tripurantakam along with his dandanayaka Ramanna 
and his peggada Bhhnayya. 177 About the same period 
is mentioned another Telugu chieftain, mahamandales- 
vara Suraparaju of Blragotta along with his devi 
Sejama. He was undoubtedly of Pallava extraction, 
and though he called himself the ornament of the 
Nambi-kula, he bore the usual Pallava titles including 
Kahclpuresvara. 178 Some years later, the Blragotta 
chiefs also had temporarily to acknowledge Western 
Calukya supremacy as is seen from a record of 
Bayyaraju, dated iS. 1054 (A.D. 1132) and year 57 in 
the Calukya-V ikrama era. 179 

The best known of Kulottunga’s lieutenants are the 
two Tamil generals of his army who played the leading- 
part in the conquests of the southern countries and of 
Kalingam. The important services of Naraldkavira in 
the southern wars are borne out not only by the 
Vikramasolan-uld and the laudatory inscriptions of 
Cidambaram and Tiruvadi in South Arcot, but by a 
number of inscriptions from the Pandya country which 
mention his titles and record gifts made by him. He 
was a highly respected official who enjoyed a large fief 
in Manavil and was responsible for many improvements 

37T 262, 263 of 1905. Venkayya's date A.D. 1106-7 (IA. xxxviii, p. 8) 
for D. 68 of NI. seems too early. The §aka date Is 1(069). 

1T8 405 of 1893. 

1T0 338 of 1893. 
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in the old temple cities of Cidambaram and Tiruvadi. 
He is called the prime-minister of Jayadhara and lie 
continued to serve Yikrama Cola after Ivulottunga’s 
death. 180 For the career of the other great general who 
led the expedition against Northern Kalingam, we 
depend mainly on literary sources—the Keflingattup- 
parani and Vikramasolan-ula . 181 Karunakara Tondai- 
man was apparently a descendant of the Pallavas, and 
true to the traditions of the Pallavas, Jayangondar 
describes him as born in the family descended from 
Brahma. 182 He is generally called the ruler of 
Vandainagar, which is also called Vandalanjeri in 
Tirunaraiyur-nadu, a sub-division of Kulottunga-sdla- 
valanadu in the Solamandalam, 183 and is now 
represented by Vanduvanjeri 184 in the Kumbakonam 
taluq. The inscription from Kancipuram, which 
records these details of the situation of the fief of 
Karunakara, also mentions the name of his wife 
Alagiyamanavalani-mandaiyalvar. Karunakara had 
an elder brother whose flag displayed the usual Paliava 
emblem of a white bull, who assisted him in the 
Kalinga war, 185 and who is mentioned under the 
name Senapati-PaUavarasar in an inscription of 

1,0 See Studies, pp. 176 ff. for a detailed account of his life and 
achievement. The most noteworthy inscription discovered since is a 
Sanskrit inscription from Attar (Tinnevelly Dt.) recording the gifts of 
Manavatara to the local temple (405 of 1930). ARE. 1930 II, 21. 

ISJ 11. 118-138. See Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar’s Kalingattupparaxii- 
ydrdycci. 

18S xi 30. The reading of the third line should no doubt be "ma^ai 
molinda pndi-murapin vanda kula", not ‘paQi’. 

“’49 of 

18 'Not Vapdatur in the Chingleput Dt. cf. Raghava Aiyangar, op. cit., 
pp. 34-6; contra SII. ii, p. 113, n. 3 and IA. xix, p. 340. 

“’Parani, xi, 53. 
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AD. 1099 from Tiruppanandal. 186 From the reference 
in the Vihramasdlcm-ula it is clear that Karunakara, 
like Naralokavira, survived Kuldtlunga, and served 
Yikrama Cola for some years. This survey of the 
feudatories of Kulottunga gives no account of the many 
officers employed in the various departments of the civil 
administration of the kingdom whose names are men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of the reign. 


«'*48 of 1914, 
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Chapter XIV 



Accession of 
YikramacOJa. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF KULOTTUNGAI 
A.I). 1120—63 

Vikramacola’s accession to the Cola throne took 
place on or about the 29th June, A.D. 
1118/ He must have ruled for some 
time jointly with his father, Kulottunga, 
whose latest inscriptions are dated in the fiftieth 
year, A.I). 1120, or even the fifty-second. 2 The 
asterism of Vikramacola’s birth was Uttiradam in the 
month of Ani. 3 He inherited an attenuated empire 
confined to the Tamil country proper, and the seventeen 
years of his rule appear to have been on the whole a 
period of peace. A few inscriptions in the Granga 
country, and a somewhat larger number from the 
Telugu area constitute the only proofs of the efforts 
made during the reign to recover lost ground—efforts 
crowned with better success in the North than in the 
Western country. 

The prasastis in Vikramacola’s inscriptions take 
two forms, 4 both dating from his second 
Praiastis. year and employed throughout the 
reign. The shorter form commences 
pfi madu (magal in some versions) pimara, and the 
longer one pu malm midamdm Neither of these 


'El. vii, pp. 4-5. 

*284 of 1923; 520 of 1920; 139 of 1902. Ante, p. 49. 

•2 85 of 1912. 

4 ^03 of 1909 and 175 of 1911; 157 of 1925. 
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prasastis records any specific political event, other than 
the war against Kalingam and Telinga Bhiman waged 
by Vikramacola in the early years of his viceroyalty in 
Vengi. 6 The longer prasasti undergoes, in the later 
years of the reign, 6 an important modification by the 
insertion in its middle of a passage recording the con¬ 
structions and endowments made by the king in the 
temple of Nataraja at Cidambaram ; this passage 
contains a definite date in the tenth regnal year, 15th 
April, A.D. 1128. 7 The inscriptions of Vikramacola 
sometimes repeat passages and titles from those of 
Kulottunga. 8 

Besides the extant Vikramasolan-ula'■>, the. poet 
Literature. laureate Ottakkuttan composed a parani 
on the Kalinga war of Vikramacola. 
We learn the name of the work from -he two 
other ulas of the same poet, and its authorship 
from a gloss on his Takkayaga-pparmi . 9 This work is 
not now available ; if it isi ever recovered, it is sure to 

“Hultzsch (811. iii, pp. 179-81) is inclined to distinguish, three periods 
in the career of Vikramacola. I think, that a careful study of the 
syntax of the pH- vialui in ifitiitidu introduction warrants the - view that the 
Kalinga war was waged in the period of the Viceroyalty of Vengi 
”502 of 1922, (Yr. 11), 

7 EL vii, p. 5. 

”Sir. if, p/308, n. 4; El. vi, p. 224. 

”V. 776. It must be noted that Ottakkuttan who mentions this parani 
thrice in his works does not state that he wrote it. Hultzseh considers 
this a reference to the Kalingattuppamni of Jayangondar which, he says, 
describes the Kalinga war waged by Kulottunga before A.D. 1095-6i 
(811. iii, p, 180). In fact, Jayangorujar's work had reference to the second 
Kalinga war of Kulottunga’s reign in which Vikramacoja seems to have 
had no part. The Parani on Vikrama.-s war must have referred to the 
earlier occasion, (we have no evidence of any other war against Kalingam), 
and might have been composed by Kflttan sometime in the reign of 
Vikramacola. 
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add considerably to our knowledge of this period so 
rich in quasi-historical works of literature. 

With the recall of Vikramacola to the South in 

A.D. 1118, the administration of Vengi 

V6I1R1. 1 

passed into the hands of the Velanandu 
prince Coda, the son of Gonka I. 10 Very soon, how¬ 
ever, the Western Calukya King, Vikramaditya VI, 
took advantage of Yikramaeola 7 s absence from V engi to 
extend his sway into that kingdom and reduce the 
Velanandu chief to subjection. Soon after the death 
of Yikramaditya in A.D. 1126, Vikramacola’s supre¬ 
macy was re-established in the southern half, if not the 
whole, of the Yengi country. At Cebrolu in the Guntur 
district, in the heart of the region ruled over by 
Dandanayaka Anantapala some years before, the 
Mahamandaiesvara Nambaya, Lord of the city of 
Kollipaka (Kulpak) and of the Satsahasra country, 
acknowledged the overlordship of Vikramacola in 
A.D. 1127. 11 From the same area, we have another 
inscription from Nldubrolu dated S. 1.054, the seven¬ 
teenth regnal year of Vikramacola, in which the 
Velanandu chiefs and their dependents continue to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Cola emperor of the 
South. 12 The steps by which this restoration of Cola 
supremacy in the North was effected are obscure, but 
the death of Yikramaditya VI, the effort put forth by 
Yikramaeola and the readiness of the Telugn chieftains 
to prefer the overlordship of the Colas to that of the 


50 EI. iv, p. 42, vv. 34-5. 

"153 of 1897. See p. 48 ante. 
"163 of 1897. 
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Western Calukyas must all have contributed in varying 
degrees to the restoration. 

In another direction also, Vikramacola seems to 
„ ... have made an effort, not so successful, 

to recover territory lost at the close ox 
his father’s reign. An inscription from Sugatur, 
dated in tlie second year of the reign, records the con¬ 
struction of a temple by an official of Vikramacola’s 
army. 13 Another inscription of the tenth year from 
the same region in the Kolar district records the con¬ 
struction of a vim mm in Maddivala-becirak. 14 It is a 
natural inference that Vikramacola re-established tlie 
Cola power in the eastern part of Mysore. 

In the sixth year of the reign there was scarcity 
and distress consequent on a big flood 
which brought destruction to the villages 
and their crops. A fairly extensive tract of land 
in the North and South Arcot districts seems 
to have felt the effects of the visitation. An inscrip¬ 
tion 15 of A.D. 1125 from Tiruvottur (North Arcot) 
records a flood and the consequent destruction of crops 
leading to the sale of some land by the ur for raising 
money to pay the taxes of the year. In the same 
year, at Tiruvadi (South Arcot), the Mahasabha had to 
sell some of the common land for the same purpose on 
account of difficulty experienced in the payment of the 
land tax ( kadamaitiatiu ) for the sixth regnal year. 16 
In a somewhat later record of the eleventh year from 

”175 of 1911—EC. x. Sd. 9. 

”467 of 1911— EC. x. Sp. 61. 

”87 of 1990. 

”30 of 1903. 
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Koviladi (Tanjore District), the fact is mentioned that 
the village of Tirupper became deserted owing to the 
advent of bad times ; 16a it is not certain, however, that 
this vague statement has reference to the same condi¬ 
tions as those noted in the two inscriptions cited above ; 
if that be so, the area affected by the distress must have 
extended into the Tanjore district also. 

In A.D. 1128, Yikramacola signalised his devotion 
to his family deity, Nataraja of 
Gi vu-am Cidara ' Cidambaram, by devoting the bulk of 
the revenue derived in the year to meet 
the cost of extensive additions to the structure of the 
Cidambaram temple and of sumptuous gifts to the 
shrine. The event is recorded in his inscriptions dating 
from the eleventh year in the following terms: 

“Out of the heap of pure gold which had been brought and 
poured out before him by kings as tribute due for the tenth year 
(after the time) when a gold leaf (set with) royal gems was 
engraved (with the words): ‘May (the King) live long (and) 
protect this great earth(he) covered (with) fine gold the 
enclosure, the gate towers, halls and buildings surrounding the 
shrine of pure gold where his family-God (viz. Natesa) practises 
the tdndava (dance), as if the splendid circular mountain sur¬ 
rounding the earth were combined with the Eastern mountain; 
covered (with) splendid gold the altar on which offerings abound, 
so that the light of heaven was reflected (by it); covered (with) 
pure gold and adorned with numerous strings of large round 
pearls the sacred ear-temple, in order that, conferring long life 
on the delighted people, the miraculous dancer (viz. Natesa) 

3,8 276 of 1901— 811. vii. 496. R'alam polldddy nammdr ulindu kiuji 
6(lip-pdykd:i(!amlamaiyil. 

J, S@e BII. lii. p. 185, n. 2. It Is possible that the benediction engraved 
on a gold leaf or plate was repeated at the end of each regnal year aa It 
was completed and a new year began. 

K—9 
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who occupies the (golden) hall might be drawn in procession (at) 
the great festival called ‘the festival of the great name’ 
(Pepim-pei/ar-vild ) of the great (days of) Purattadi and 
Uttirattadi, so as to cause prosperity (on) the great earth (and) 
joy to the Gods; was pleased to build a long temple street of 
mansions covered with jewels (!) and called (it) after his royal 
prosperous name; and made numberless splendid insignia, 
beginning with dishes cut of fine gold, together with a Kalpaka 
(tree) of pure gold. Having been pleased to make gladly many 
such (gifts) in the tenth year of his reign, (in) the month of 
Sittirai, on a Sunday which corresponded to Hast a, (on) the 
thirteenth tithi of the fortnight of the auspicious waxing moon, ls 
(he) covered the whole earth under the shade of a single parasol. ’ ’ 

We may not accept this high-flown account as 
literally true; but Cidambaram, the most celebrated of 
South Indian Saiva shrines, had attracted the devotion 
of Cola Kings as early as the reign of Parantaka I, if 
not earlier; and after the foundation of Gangai-konda- 
cola-puram and the transference of the capital of the 
kingdom from Tanj ore to that place, Cidambaram rose 
in importance on account of its proximity to the new 
capital and the possibility of frequent royal visits to 
it. Tan j ore and Tiruvarur, which held the chief posi¬ 
tion in the days of Rajaraja I, now took a somewhat- 
secondary place. It seems probable that Yikram acola’s 
buildings and. gifts in Cidambaram were m'eant, to 
complete an extensive remodelling of the temple, a 
remodelling begun by Naralokavlra in the closing 
years of Kulottunga’s reign, and that this chieftain 
had much to do with the planning and exeen- 

sl Tlie date is: 15th April, A.D. 1128, Kielhorn, EL vii, p, 6. 
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tioii of Vikramacola’s projects in tlie holy city. 19 
Later inscriptions call the first prakara wall of 
the temple by the name Vikramasolan-tii'umaligai ; 20 
and one of the main streets round the temple bears the 
name Vikramasdlan-tengu-timvidi. 21 Though there 
is no epigraphieal confirmation of the fact, the 
Sri mug am Koyilolugu states that Vikramacola built 
the fifth wall surrounding the temple of Kanganatha at 
Srirangam, besides some other structures including a 
temple of Rama. 

Some idea of the king’s share in the control of the 
administration is gained from a study of 
his personal movements incidentally 
recorded in the inscriptions of the reign. That Gnngai- 
konda-sola-puram was the capital and therefore the 
normal place of royal residence is seen from an inscrip¬ 
tion which mentions a senapati commanding at the outer 
gate ( pum-vayil ) of the palace at Gangai-konda-sola- 
purarn." In A.D. 1122 the king issues an order from 
Mudi-konda-sola-puram, 23 another name for Palaiyaru 
near Kumbakdnam. 24 The year after, he spent some 
time in a mandapa near a tank on the southern side of 
Vasaru alias Kunivalanallur in the Kaliyur Kottam, 
(Ohingleput district), 25 In 1124 again, he was in the 

1 ’Studies, pp. 176 ff. 

“282, 284, 287 of 1913. 

“312 of 1913. 

“71 of 1926; ARE- 1926, II, 27. 

“168 of 1906. 

“271 of 1927. 

“229 of 1910; ARE. 1911, II, 27. 
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South Arcot district living in a palace at Viranarayana- 
catur-vedimangalam, i.e., Kattumannarkoyil. 28 Lastly, 
in the twelfth year, A.D. 1130, Vikramacola is found 
living in a palace in Cidambaram. 87 It is thus clear that 
the king was, constantly louring his territories and that 
there were palaces in the more important cities, besides 
nmndapas and other structures all over the country, 
ready to be used as camping places by the sovereign in 
Ms tours. The importance of such royal progresses for 
ensuring efficient administration in an autocratic 
mediaeval state can hardly be overrated and in under¬ 
taking them, Vikramacola was no doubt following the 
regular practice of the Cola rulers of this period. 

The most characteristic title of Vikramaeola is 
Tyagasamudra, ‘the ocean of liberality’ 
which occurs in the inscriptions and in 
the Vikramasdlcm ula,. 28 The Sevveli- 
medu Sanskrit inscription of the sixteenth year gives 
him the titles Tyagavarakara, only a variant of the 
abovementioned title, and Akalanka, ‘the spotless one/ 29 
applied in the Kalingattupparani to Kulottunga I. 39 
For the rest, we have seen, that some of his inscriptions 
exactly reproduce the titles of his father including even 
the Rajakesari title, though in reality Vikrama was a 
Parakesari. Two of his queens are mentioned promi¬ 
nently in the inscriptions, Mukkokkilan and Tyaga- 
pataka, of whom the former was the chief till about 


His titles and 
Queens. 


"63 of 1918. 
s '163 of 1902. 

a 8 272-3 of 1907; 49 of 1931. 
•'‘El. vi. pp. 227-30. 

*°ix. vv. 7, 16; xiii, v. 89. 


VM 11. 431, 662, etc. 
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A.D. 1126-27. After her death, Tyagapataka became 
chief queen. 31 Possibly Nambirattiyar Neriyan- 
Madeviyar who is mentioned together with her 
agapparivaram (personal retinue) in an inscription of 
the sixth year 33 from Tiruvidaimarudur was a third 
queen, of whom we do not hear elsewhere. 

A large number of feudatory chieftains and officers 
are mentioned in the Vikramasolan-ula 
and in the inscriptions. The list of 
mandalikas given in the uld begins with the celebrated 
conqueror of Kalingam, Karunakara Tondaiman. 33 
Then there are mentioned in order: the chief of. the 
Munaiyar, minister and warrior of Abhaya; Solakon 
who distinguished himself in campaigns in the West 
against the Kongas, Gangas and Mahrathas; 84 the 
Brahmin Kannan of the great fortress ; Yanan, dexte¬ 
rous in the use of his beautiful bow in battle, possibly 
the same as Suttamallan Mudikondan alias Yana- 
kovaraiyar whose devi Elvar-kulali endowed a lamp at 
Tiruvaclatturai in A.D. 1120 ; 35 Kalingar-kon alias 
Naralokavira who fought with distinction, as already 
noted, in the southern wars of Kulottunga’s reign and 
was afterwards a great builder; the Kadava who rode a 
rutting elephant and was Lord of the Senjiyar of the 
strong embattled fortress/® the king of Venad (South 

•'67/. ill, pp. 181-2. 

,s 136 of 1895. 

••II. 119 ft. 

8 ‘Curiously enougli the Kalingar are also included in the list. 

8 5 229 of 1929. A certain KuIottunga-cdla-Mahabali Baparaja of Tim- 
varur claimed descent from the minister of the legendary Cdla king Manu. 
(164 of 1894). 

a ®This is perhaps the earliest mention of the fortress of 'Gingee'. 

is called a devad&na of TiruvSkambam U<Jaiyar in 159 of 1930. 
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Travaneore) who banished Kali from the earth (by 
good rule) ; Anantapala whose charities were well- 
known from the Kumari to the Ganges, perhaps the 
same as the Senapati Sankaran Ambalam-koyil Kondan 
alias Anantapalar who made a large endowment at Tiru- 
vaduturai in A,D. 112.1 ; 37 the Vattava whose fierce ele¬ 
phant battered down the three ramparts of Northern 
Mannai which belonged to hostile kings; 38 the lord of 
the sacred Cedi country who destroyed the fortifications 
of the Karnatas in a fierce fight; 39 the chief of 
Karanai (?) ever victorious in war; Adigan who cut 
to pieces the army of North Kalinga and compelled the 
proud kings who had vowed war to seek refuge in 
flight ; 40 a Nulamba-Pallava who had earned distinc¬ 
tion in fights at Kottar and Kollam belonging to the 
Pandyas; the Trigarta who subdued Kongu and Coorg, 
and others including the Pandya and Kerala of whom 
no details are given and some of whom like the 
Magadha and Malava are introduced with no apparent 
historical justification. From the inscriptions we can 
gather the names of the following feudatory chieftains 

"71 of 1926. 

88 Mappai is perhaps Maiklied. But we cannot say when this event 
took place* 416 of 1893 calls MuqUkoptJan, whose elephant is specially 
mentioned, the king of the Vattar. 

y the Cedi .country the poet means the land of the Cedir&yas, the 
hilly area round about Tirukkoyiliir, KiJiyGr, etc. In the inscriptions 
there are three Malaiyaman chieftains mentioned: (1) Malaiyaman 

Tirukkala Majundan Aivangakara Malaiyaman, (408 of 1909); 
(2) Ubaiyau alias Vikramacola-cediyarayan (286 of 1902: 371 of 1908); 
and (3) Sui^iyan Jt&man alias Bajendrasoja Malaiyakularajan (177 of 
1906; called Malaiyan Malian in 373 of 1908)- 

40 Adigan's part in the Kalinga war is not mentioned in the 
Ralingattupparani or the inscriptions* It should be remembered, however, 
that another Kuiingappamiii by Oftakkuttan is no longer accessible. 
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and families of the Tamil country: Surai Nayakan alias 
Madhavarayan, son of Arumbakkilan Ponnainbalak- 
kuttan alias Naralokavira ; 41 the Sambuvarayas of the 
Sen gen i line, afterwards an important dynasty of quasi- 
independent rulers in the region of North Areot, repre¬ 
sented in this reign by Ammaiyappan whose wife 
endowed a matha at Tiruvallam in A.D. 1123 42 and who 
was perhaps the same as Sengeni Nalayiravan Ammai.- 
yappan alias Rajendrasola Sambuvarayan of other 
records, 43 and Rajanarayana after whom Kalavai was 
named Rajanarayana-caturvedi-m'angalam ; 44 Sundan 
Gtangaikondan alias Tuvarapati Velan who maintained 
a large force of swordsmen ( valilar ) whom he seems to 
have employed on constant military duty in the 
neighbourhood of &ivapuri (Ramnad district) ; 45 a cer¬ 
tain Pandi-nadu-kondan, one of whose gifts is recorded 
at Tiruvellarai in A.D. 1133? j 40 and the Salukkis of 
Tondaimandalam residing at Anaivari. 47 Likewise the 
following are noteworthy among the vassals in the 
Telugn area: Mahamandalesvara Bettarasa ruling in 
Pottappi-nadu in A.D. 1121, 48 who seems to have been 
succeeded in the charge of that province by Maha¬ 
mandalesvara Vimaladityadeva alias Madhurantaka 
Pottappie-cola, son of Siddarasa and descendant of 

4, 128 Of 1930. 

4 =232 of 1921. 

4 =422 of 1922; 400 of 1922; 63 of 1900. 

“229, 230 of 1901. 

4 ”47 of 1929. 

4 ”521 of 1905. 

4, 378 of 1913. 

“683 Of 3907. 
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Karikala ; 49 Kannaradeva alias Rajendrasola Pottap- 
pic-colan, son of Kamarasar, mentioned in an 
inscription from Kalahasti in A.D. 11.30 ; 50 
Kongayan (Yelananti Gonka II), son of Rajendra-sola 
Gangeyarajan of Yeli-naclu (Yelanadu), who is 
mentioned in. inscriptions from Kalahasti together with 
his minister Vasanan, 51 and whose dandddhipa and 
mdtula Maraya Panda extended his power greatly by 
conquest and annexation and built a fine Siva temple at 
Iksupalli f- nambaya, Lord of Kollipaka, already 
mentioned ; B3 and Mahamandalesvara Ghattideva- 
maharaja alias Vikramasola Kanupparudaiyar Puddli- 
yaraiyar 54 who is mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign from Kalahasti and who was doubtless of the same 
family of feudatories as Naranadeva, a contemporary 
of the Cola emperor Ylrarajendra, 55 and the later 
Yadavarayas who described themselves as Sasikula- 
ealukkis. 

Kulottimga II must have been chosen as heir- 
Kuisttunga ii. apparent by his father Vikramacok 
sometime in May-July A.D. 1133 as his 
regnal years are counted in his inscriptions from this 
date as the starting point. 50 Yikramacola’s rule 

4 "579 of 1907, (A.I). 1125): 100 of 1922. Siddharasa was the elder 
brother of Bettarasa. Vimaladitya had a son, Somegvara, who built a 
ifOpura at Nandalur, (611 of 1907). 

ao 102 of 1922. 

M 103, 108 of 1922. ARE. 1922, II, 20. 

515 163 of 1897. 

08 Ante, pp. 48, 63. 

**155 of 1922. 

* a 266 of 1904. 

“El x, p. 138; xi, p. 287. 
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continued for a period of about two years thereafter. 
The prasastis in his inscriptions take many forms, all of 
them purely rhetorical and in hyperbolical praise of the 
excellence of his rule, but not vouchsafing a single fact 
of the history of the reign. 57 In one inscription he is 
described as ‘the king who wore the crown in such wise 
as to add lustre to TillainagarV 8 This may mean that 
Kulottimga II celebrated a coronation in the city of 
Cidambaram 50 orJJjat in the reign of Kulottimga II, 
the city of Cidambaram was vastly improved and 
beautified. The renovation of the temple and city of 
Cidambaram is, in fact, the best known event of the 
reign and is explicitly mentioned for the first time in 
an inscription of the seventh year from Tiruppuram- 
biyam, 00 though a title based on this act occurs as early 
as the third year. The KiilMtimga-solmi-ula gives 
an elaborate accoimt of the remodelling of the 
Cidambaram temple carried out by Kulottimga. 61 It 
starts by saying that with his peerless 
m cida2arara. c l Lieen who had the right to share the 
honours of the throne with him, 
Kulottimga went and worshipped the Dancing Siva of 

57 The beginnings of the chief forms of the pratastis with the time of 
their earliest occurrence may be noted: 

Pit mxmnu pdvai —56 of 1893 of the 2nd year; 

Pit maruviya puvi elum —85 of 1895 of the same year. 

Pit meya ( mevi ) valar— 422 of 1904 of the same year; 

PH mannu padumam —255 of 1929 of the 3rd year; 

Pu mevu tirumagal —572 of 1907 of the 8th year; and 

Pit mannu ydnar —83 of 1895 of the 15th year, 

See also ARE . 1913, II, 35. 

5 *155 of 1902. 

69 The Periyapurdnam (Camiegura v. 8)—mentions that five cities 
shared the honour of witnessing the coronations of Cola kings. 

*°350 of 1927. ARE. 1927, II, 24. 

“ 11 . 69416 . 
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Oidambaram, and that he removed the little God (Visira) 
from the courtyard of the Sacred Hall of Tillai. 62 
The new constructions undertaken and carried out by 
the king are then detailed. These include gopurams 
with seven tiers and the shrine of the goddess which 
delighted her heart so much by its size and its splendour 
that she did not think any more of the sacred mountain 
(Himalaya) that gave birth to her. Various parts of 
the temple and the city are also said to have been 
‘covered with gold’. The same facts are recorded more 
briefly in the Rajarajcwolan-ida™ and the Takhmjagap- 
parani, 6 * by the same poet. It is not clear in what 
relation these works attributed to Kulottunga II stand 
to those attributed to Vikramacola in his inscriptions 
dating, as noticed above, from his eleventh year. We 
have perhaps to assume that the work started in 
Vikramacola’s reign, if not earlier, was not completed 
till some years after the accession of Kulottunga II. 66 

C2 363 of 1907 seems to open with a reference to this fact and this part 
of the inscription seems to have been wantonly damaged as the rest of 
it is in excellent preservation. Perhaps the earliest reference to the 
relative positions of the shrines of Govindaraja and Nataraja in Cidam- 
b.aram is that of Mapikkavasagar in his Tirukkdvaiy&r v. 86. Several 
ancient temples appear to have had shrines both to Siva and Vi?nu, and 
there seems to have been at one period a deliberate attempt to harmonise 
the relation^ between the followers of the two deities, an attempt giving 
rise to the cult of Sankaranar&yana. The sectarianism of a later age 
proved itself intolerant of the eclectic arrangements of an earlier time, 
and Oidambaram in particular has been the scene of unfortunate and 
acrimonious litigation in recent years between the custodians of the two 
shrines, who are perpetuating the bad tradition started, so far as we know, 
by Kulottunga II. 

•*11. 58*66. 

6 4 w. 777, 80840. 

"ARE. 1913, II, 34; 1927, II, 24. 
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The reign of Kuldttunga appears to have been a 
period of peace, good government and 

Peaceful reign, prosperity. There is no record of any 
warfare, and in fact, with the exception, 
of the removal of the shrine of Ofovindaraja from its 
place in Cidambaram indicating the growth of sectarian 
intolerance, we hear of nothing calculated to disturb the 
tranquillity of life in the Cola dominions. The extent 
of the empire was maintained as it was at the close of 
Vikramacbla’s reign, and the Cellar plates show, if 
anything, that the restoration of Cola suzerainty in the 
North after its temporary eclipse by the spread of 
Western Calukya rule was complete and stable. The 
inscriptions of this reign from the Telugu country are 
more numerous than those of the preceding one. Some 
of the best work in Tamil literature was produced in 
this period, and Ottakkuttan, Sekkilar and Kamban 
were all patronised by Kuldttunga XI and his vassals. 

(xangaiko^ida-sdlapuram continued to be the 
capital of the kingdom- 68 though 
Capital, titles, etc. Kulottunga, as we have seen, had a 
partiality for Cidambaram. The king 
is stated to have been residing in his palace at Vikrama- 
sola-puram in the third year of liis reign. 67 Two 
queens of Kulottunga are mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion of his second year from Tirumalavadi: the chief 
queen being Tyagavalli also called Bhuvanamiilii- 
dudaiya], and the other Mukkokkilan, a princess of the 

*«Kitl6ttiinga§dIan uW, I. 118. 

67 271 of 1915; 533 of 1921. 
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family of Malaclas (Malaiyamans). 68 Of the titles 
borne by the king', Anapaya is the most characteristic 
and occurs not only in the inscriptions and in the ula 
on him, but is also borne by his secretary Anapaya- 
muvendavelan who attests the king’s orders. In several 
places lands granted by the king were designated 
Anapay a-nalliir. ti0 He is also called: ''the Peruiaal who 
covered the Sacred Perambalam with gold 7 , 70 ‘Tiru- 
nirrucedla’, a title also borne by Kulottunga I and hence 
the cause of some confusion in regard to the date of 
Sekkilar, 71 Edirili-sola and Kaiikadmda-sola. 72 The 
inscriptions of the reign of Kulottunga, like those of 
Yikramacola, record several gifts by his subordinates 
and feudatories, and of these the following are note¬ 
worthy. Among Sengeni chieftains, there was besides 
Nalayiravan Ammaiyappan 73 who has been noticed 
already under Vikramacola, a certain Ammaiyappan 
Kannudaipperumal aliasY ikramasola Sambuvarayan. 71 
It is perhaps worthy of note that Kannudaipperumal 
appears to have been the son of Sengeni Ammaiyappan $ 
the aliases of the father and son, Bajendrasola 
and Yikramasola, appear to indicate that the Sengeni 
chiefs followed the habit of calling their male children 
after the ruling Cola sovereign whose feudatories they 

',."85 of 1895 

"271 of 1915; 533 of 1921; 346 of 1911 and 531 of 1912 mention an 
officer Anapaya Muvenda Vejan. 

"157 of 1902. 

"363 of 1911; 312 of 1901, and Ren Tamil xxv. pp. 271-5, ARE. 1912, 
51, 27. 

"255 of 1929; 380 of 1908. 

”298, 302 of 1929. 

•*302 of 1897; 343 of 1912; 422 of 1921. ARE. 1913, II, 40. 
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were, Mohan Alkkolli alias Kuiottunga-solak-kadava- 
rayan was a chieftain of Pallava extraction who had 
charge of the policing of a small area near Tirumanikuli 
in the South Areot district about A.D. 1136. 76 In the 
course of the next few years this Kadava chieftain 
attained a more important position and his inscriptions 
appear in different places like Tirunamanallur, 
Tiruvadi and Vrddhacalam, and in them he is given 
many names and titles expressive of his growing 
importance; and his gifts and charitable works also 
become more ostentatious. In 1140, he presents gold 
ornaments and silver - vessels to Tirattondisvara at 
Tirunamanallur and he bears the names Kudalur Palli- 
Alappirandan Mohan and Kulottunga-solak-kacciya- 
rayan.™ About the same time he presented a jewelled 
necklace, to the deity of Tiruvadi. 77 Five years later, he 
made over to the temple at Tiruvadi the perumbddikdval 
on some lands and properties, and he bears now the 
additional titles Pannaka Muttaraiyan Alappirandan 
Arasanarayapan, 78 and Kudalur is stated to be situated 
in Peruga-lur-nadu of Tirumunaippadi, In 1140, he 
made over to the Tiruvadi temple some further taxes 
and dues from three devaddna villages located in his 
beat, and on this occasion he styled himself Kudalur 
Pannaka Muttaraiyan Alappirandan Elisaimohanana 
Kuiottunga-sola Kadavarayan. 79 Lastly in A.D. 1148, 

1 '157 of 1902. i 

”374 Of 1902. 

T7 391 of 1921; see also 467 of 1921 (Tiruvewainallilr). At ARE. 1922, 
II, 39 the former record is assigned to the reign of Kulottunga III with 
confusing results. 

rs 45 of 1903. 

™46 of 1903. 
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lie built a m'andapa called Ehsai-mohan for the 
mahdsnapana of the deity at Vrddhaealam, and in 
recording this act he called himself Alappirandan 
Elisaimohan alias Kulottunga-sola Kadavar-Adittan. 80 
These records reveal to us the beginnings of the 
feudatory family from which sprang the celebrated 
Koppenmjinga whose boisterous career shook the Cola 
empire to its foundations and hastened its downfall. 
The policing of another part of the same district was 
held by Bajaraja Magadai-nadalvan, one of the minor 
B&na chieftains who ruled in the Magadai-nadu, or 
Kadu-nudu as it is called in Tamil literature. 81 Of the 
Malaiyaman or Cedi chieftains of the region round 
Tirukkoyilur, mention is made of Vikramacola- 
cediyarayan and his son Vikramacola Kovalarayan, 82 
and Kiliyur Malaiyaman Kulottunga-sola Cediya- 
rayan. 83 Two other feudatories of the Tamil country 
mentioned most casually in the inscriptions of the reign 
are a Kulambar and an Adiyaman. 84 A Ganga 
chieftain Siyagangan with the usual birudas of Ms 
family is found making a gift to the temple at 
Kalahasti^ about A.D. 1147. In the same region the 
Yadavarayas occupy a position of some eminence as one 
of them Ghattideva alias Kulottunga-sola-yadavaraya 
made the gift, of a whole village for' feeding Brahmins, 
lapasvis and others in the temple (1139 A.J3.) 

8 *J37 of 1900. 

8 U4 of 1903. 

8a 285 of 1902. 

• a 284 of 1902. 

»*35 of 1920; 308 of 1901. 

8 “93 of 1922. 

8 “83 of 1922 Perhaps the earliest known member of this family is 
Haranadeva of" an inscription of VIrar&jendra’s reign from Yogi 
Mallavaram. (266 of 1904). 
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The inscriptions from Vengi-desa mention Maha- 
mandalesvara Ballaya Coda whose queen made an 
endowment of six cmnaramddas for a lamp in the temple 
at Bapatla in '{§. 1057 (A.D. 1135) ; 87 Yelananti Coda 
whose queen Cimclambika also endowed a lamp in the 
same place the next year; 88 Yelananti Kulottunga Coda 
Gronka by whom Gonka II seems to be meant—for (1) a 
relative of his endowed a lamp at Draksarama in S. 1061 
(A.I). 1139) , 89 (2) Somandiyamma, a queen of his, made 
a gift to the temple of Bhavanarayana at Prempalli 90 
in & 1066 (A.I). 1145), (3) he made a considerable gift 
by himself, at Kalahasti about A.D. 1146, 91 and in the 
company of a Tribhuvanamalla Coda Maharaja at 
Konidena in 1148 ; 92 P’andaraja, apparently a brother 
of Gonka II, whose wife Nagambika gave twelve 
birudamadas for a lamp in the temple at Bapatla; 03 
Kandravati Bhlmaraja who gave lands to the dancing 
girls attached to the Saktlsvara temple at Nutakki 
in S. 1059 (A. D. 1137), 94 and Tribhuvanam'alla Cocla- 
maharaja, (mentioned above), who makes a gift 
to the temple at Konidena; 96 Katamanayaka of 
Kolanu who gave away a whole village as brahma- 
deya in A.I). 1143, 90 and who seems to be 

s, 210 of 1897. ARE. 1900, paragraph 47. 

8S 182 of 1897. The text is restored as Gonka in SII. vi. 142: I think 
It must be Coda. 

8 "227 of 1893, contra, El. iv. p. 38; but see ARB. 1917, II, 27. 

“°174 of 1897. 

8 ‘123 of 1922. 

® J 189 of 1899. 

e, n<i of 1897. 

“ 4 116 of 1917. 

”185 of 1899; ARE. 1900, paragraph 47. V/. O; 142. Also n. 92 

“’Clttflr plates —I A. xiy. pp. 56 ff. 
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identical with the Kollurinatha BMm'a whose wife 
Medama endowed a lamp at Prempalli in j§. 1067 
(A.D. 1145) 07 and with the Mahamandalika Bhima- 
nayaka, V’engi-desa-calukya-ankakara, whose Sandhivi- 
grahin Somaya Preggada’s gifts to various temples are 
recorded in an inscription of A.D. 1147 at Bapatla; 98 
and lastly, Madhurantaka Pottappiccola Siddharasa, 
one of whose inscriptions" found at Nandalfir clearly 
attests the extent of the Cola empire in that direction. 
A curious inscription from Tirugokarnam in the 
Pudukkottah state mentions a clan of Brahmins who 
exercised the right of crowning kings and who had been 
settled in the Ten-kavira-naclu by the king Killi who 
had a regard for their ancient connection with the 
great city of Tuvarai (Dvaraka). 100 The presence in 
the Pandya country of Lambakarnas with special 
duties at the coronation of a king is noticed in the 
Mahavamsa. 101 

The latest regnal year found in the inscriptions of 
Kulottunga II is the sixteenth or the 
seventeenth; this means his reign came 
to a close about A.D. 1150. Some four years before this 
date, he associated his son 102 Rajaraja II in the actual 
conduct of the administration, and in the inscriptions 
of Parakesari Rajaraja his regnal years are counted 
from some date after the 6th April in A.D. 1146. 103 Of 

9, 168 of 1897. 

“*172 of 1897. 

”572 of 1907. 

‘"Mil of 1902; Pd. 120. 

1 ”CV. eh. 77. v. 28 and n. 1. 

^najaraja-iOlfln-uia, 11. 66-7. 

‘"»J m. ix, p. 210, 


RSjaraja II. 
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the reign of Raja,raja II many inscriptions have been 
preserved which contain a number of prasastis which 
attest the extent of his kingdom and disclose the names 
and positions of a number of feudatories. Judging 
from the silence of these inscriptions on the military 
transactions of the reign, one may infer that, like the 
reign of Kulottunga II, that of Rajaraja -II was 
generally peaceful. The most common prasasti of the 
reign is that commencing pH mamviya timmadum 
which, gives a high-flown account of the benefits of 
Rajaraja’s rule and appears for the first time in 
inscriptions of the third year. 104 This mentions one 
queen who is called Avanimuludndaiyal and is said to 
have sat on the throne along with the king. Much 
longer, but equally unhistorical, is another prasasti, 
also dating from the third year; 105 this commences 
pit mamviya polil elum and, among other things, 
emphasises the flourishing condition of Tamil literature 
in the reign by calling the king muttaviilkhmt-talaivan, 
the patron of the three-fold Tamil; 106 three queens are 
mentioned at the end of this prasasti besides Avani- 
mulududaiyal mentioned above, two of these being called 
by the almost identical titles Rlmvana-mulududaiyal 
and Dharani-mulududaiya], and the third Ulagudai 
Mukkokkilan, doubtless the same as the queen men¬ 
tioned in two other inscriptions of the fourteenth and 
seventeenth years of the reign. 107 Two other prasastis 

10 H65 of 1919. 

10, 243 of 1930. 

,0 “Iyal, I3ai, and Nadagam—roughly prose and poetry, song and 

ctr&juiSLt 

10, 1G of 1903; 369 of 1911. Bhuvanamujuduflaiyaj is also mentioned 
in j Rdjardjan ula, L 78. 
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also occur in the inscriptions of the reign, and they 
begin puyal vdyttu valam peruga 108 and kadalsulnda 
par mddar. 10<J The former occurring- in a record of the 
fifth year of Rajaraja II was subsequently adopted by 
Kulottunga III in whose inscriptions an account of his 
Pandyan invasion is inserted in the body of this rather 
short introduction. Likewise the latter, occurring in a 
record of Rajaraja’s tenth year, becomes the chief 
prasasti of the reign of Rajadhiraja II, and it is note¬ 
worthy that the queen mentioned at the end of this 
pramsti is called CJlagudai Mukkokkilan-adigal in the 
inscriptions both of Rajaraja and Rajadhiraja, 11 " a 
clear proof that this is a title, not the personal name, of 
th e chief queen. 

The extent of the empire under Rajaraja’s rule is 
borne out by the provenance of his 
Extent of empire, inscriptions. An inscription 111 of the 
seventh year from Kendatti recording 
the construction, of a temple by a Kacluvetti chieftain on 
a hill at Silrur in Kuvalala-nadu, the mention in a 
fragmentary record 112 from the Salem district of 
Tagadur-nadu in Ganga-nadu, a sub-division of 
Nigarili-sola-mandalam, and a gift recorded at 

10 *165 of 1908. 

a00 219 of 1901. ARE. 1909, II, 48-50, discusses the relations between 
Rajaraja II, Raj&dhiraja II and Kulottunga III as seen from these 
pro fastis. It is said there: ‘It must be noted that the titles Rajakesari 
and Parakesari are applied to these kings indiscriminately'. I do not 
think this is correct; there are, of course, a few mistakes in some records 
where one title appears for another ; but their number is not enough to 
Warrant the general observation cited above. See also ARE. 1904, para. 21. 

219 of 1901 and 538 of 1904. 

*486 of 1911. 

11} 18 of 1900. 
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Its growing 
weakness., 


Peruinber 113 in A.D. 1164 by a person who calls himself 
Tagadiir Kil avail, show that in Kongu and the eastern 
part of the Ganga country, the Cola hegemony still 
continued to be recogiiised in some manner. In the 
Telugu country, Rajaraja’s suzerainty is clearly 
attested by a fair number of stone inscriptions found 
throughout the Vengi country up to Draksarama, 114 
though it is clear that the feudatory chiefs of Velanandu 
were becoming more and more independent and over¬ 
bearing. As a matter of fact, from the close of the 
reign of Kulottunga I when, as we have 
seen, great disasters befell the Cola 
empire, and its extent became greatly 
circumscribed by the successes of the Hoysalas 
and the Western Calukyas, the most remark¬ 
able phenomenon within the empire was the steady 
growth in the power and influence of local dynas¬ 
ties. The hold of the central administration 
over the outlying parts of the empire had 
always been less firm! than in the districts nearer the 
capital; but by the end of Rajara.ja II’s rule, "the 
administrative system was betraying signs of weaken¬ 
ing even at its centre. The monarchy is no longer the 
vigorous autocracy that it was, ever active in the pursuit 
of war and glory, in the maintenance of order and the 
promotion of costly and essential enterprises of public 
utility. The inscriptions give clear indications of the 
increasing helplessness of the king in the face of the 
growing turbulence of his vassals, who, while acknow- 

*‘•267 of 1901. 

1,4 216 of 1893. 
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lodging the nominal suzerainty of their overlord, 
play a more prominent part thaJ* the suzerain or his 
government in the conduct of the affairs of the area 
under their control. The system of village administra¬ 
tion with its autonomous local assemblies seems to have 
been generally unaffected by the changed situation; 
but the strength of the centralised bureaucratic 
administration so laboriously planned and built up by 
Rajaraja I and his successors was gone. 

Gangapuri no doubt continued to be the 
capital of the kingdom. The inserip- 

Capital, titles, etc. * . . ,, 

tions of the reign say little or the 
king’s movements or of his part in the admi¬ 
nistration. One record of the thirteenth year 115 
shows him residing at Ayirattali. Of the titles 
of Rajaraja, the most noteworthy as it occurs both 
in. the inscriptions and in the Rdjamjan-uld is 
Colendrasimha. 11 * Another title commonly applied to 
him in literature, but not traceable in epigraphy, is 
Kandan. 117 The concluding venba in the aid also calls 
him Ylfadliara and Vlrodaya. From, the inscriptions, 
it is clear that Rajaraja also took to himself tile titles 
Rajagambhlra and Edirilisola, 118 and possibly also 
N eriyudaiccdla. 

Among the feudatories of Rajaraja may be noticed 

Feudatories first a grandson of that Narasinga- 
varman, 119 who is said to have been 

”'163 of 1906. 

”*336 of 1917; ula. 11. 252, 685. 

1X1 Takkaydgapparani, v. 549 and n. 

J1 *128 of 1929; 45 of 1914, 

,10 119 of 1900, 
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crowned under that name c. A.D. 1058, to have ruled 
the Maladu 2000 country, and to have built the Yisiiu 
temple of Tirukkovalur. Round about the same region 
we have two other Malaiyaman chieftains, Malaiyaman 
Periya-udaiyan Nirerran Mias Rajaraja Malaiya-kula- 
rajan, 120 and Malaiyaman Attimallan Sokkapperumal 
alias Rajagambhlra Cediya-raya of Kiliyur. 121 In what 
relation, if any, these two Malaiyamans stood to each 
other and to the grandson of Rarasingavarman 
mentioned above is not clear. The Kadavas are 
represented by Kudalur Alappirandan Mohan alias 
Rajarajakkadavarayan 122 who is probably identical 
with Kulottungasolak-kadavarayan of the previous 
reign, and by Rajendrasola Pallavar-adittan, 123 who 
is called also the lord of Kancipura. The former 
assigned to a temple at Elvanasur a consider¬ 
able number of taxes and dues for its expenses, 
while the latter built a stone temple on a hill in the 
Kolar district. There was also Pallavarayar of Karigai 
Kulattur who built the stone temple of Rajarajesvaram 
Udaiy&r in Pallavarayanpettai and, as we shall see, 
played a leading 124 part after the death of Rajaraja II. 
Tw r o Sengeni chieftains are mentioned : a certain 
Nittavinoda Sambuvarayan, 125 whose wife, &irudaiyal, 

Ji<, 163 of 1906. 

12 *411 of 1909. Perhaps he was the same as Ak&raguran of an inscrip¬ 
tion from Jambai (102 of 1906) dated in the 14 th year of Tribhuvana- 
cakravartin Kulottunga (II). 

122 166 of 1906. 

12 *486 Of 1911. 

12 <434, 435 of 1924. 

J25 168 of 1918. 
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endowed a lamp at Brahmadesam in South Arcot, and 
Rajanarayana Sambuvarayan, also (jailed Ammai- 
yappan Sivan Pallavandan whose gifts are recorded at 
Munnur and Aecarapakkam. 126 The alias of Raja¬ 
narayana, it may be noted in passing, seems to imply a 
dynastic connection between the Sengenis and the 
Kadavas, Other notable chiefs hi the Tamil country 
were : Kulottungasola Kadambarayan, one of whose 
gifts is recorded at Kudumiyamalai in the Pudukkottah 
State, 1 ' 7 and Sendan Kuttaduvan alias Rajaraja 
Yangara Muttaraiyan who had the padikaval of 
the region near Tittagudi in South Arcot 128 
and the palUkkdni of the taniyur Pennagadam. 129 
Among the local rulers in the Telugu country 
who acknowledged Rajaraja’s pyerlordship, the chief 
were: Tribhuvanamaila-deva Coda Maharaju 130 and 
Jikkideva Coda-Maharaja, 131 both claiming descent 
from Karikala; the Kona Rajendra Lokaraja; 182 
Kondapadumati Buddharaja; 133 Kuldttunga Rajendra 
Codaya oi the Yelananti family whose officers 
bhanddri Muppinayaka and Guddavadi-mwdaZi 
Bhimanayaka are mentioned hi inscriptions from 
Draksarama, 134 and kottdri Errama-nayaka in a record 

”‘52 of 1919; .244 of 1901. 

12, 365 of 1904—Pd. 135. 

”®16 of 1903. 

” 9 28 of 1908. 

1,0 203 of 1897. 

'"IM of 1897. 

” s 213 of 1897. 

”‘216 of 1893. 

”'217, 218, 225 of 1893. 
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from the Nellore district ; 135 besides Surapa mentioned 
in a record at Konidena, 136 and Rama, the son of Kanda 
or Kandena, chief of Konduru who made gifts to the 
temple called Rajarajesvara in that city. 137 Mention is 
made also of a Mahasamanta Jiyyaru Yarn in an 
inscription of the tenth year from Janakavaram in 
Nellore. 138 

The latest certain regnal year cited in Rajaraja’s 
Bad of the Reign inscriptions is 26. 139 One record from 
Tiruvorriyur seems to give the twenty- 
seventh year, though the first figure in this date is not 
free from doubt. Another inscription from Konidena 
gives 28, but the Saka date is missing. 110 The end of 
Rajaraja’s reign would therefore fall about A.D. 1173. 
The inscriptions of his successor Rajadhiraja II date 
the commencement of his reign from some day in the 
month of March, A.D. 1163 ; 141 it is clear from one of 
these 142 that Rajadhiraja was not the son of 
Rajaraja, but like Rajaraja; himself, a grand¬ 
son of Vikram’acola, and that he was chosen by Ra jaraja 
to succeed him on the Cola throne as there was no one 
in the direct line suitable for the purpose. 143 Within a 

»*W. 0:59 

**•181 of 1899. 

,a, 695, 696 of 1920. 

1 ‘ S JV/. 0:51. 

ia »703, 704 of 1920. 

”«181 of 1899. 

i41 EI. ix. p. 211, But see p. 93 below. 

142 433 of 1924, contra. ARE. 1909, II, 48. 

14a 433 of 1924 is a difficult Inscription and raises some problems 
in the chronology of the period. From Note 0 . that follows it will be 
$eep that the gaps in the record greatly obscure its meaning. 
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few years of the choice of Rajadhiraja for the succes¬ 
sion, a great civil war convulsed the Pandya country in 
the south and the Colas were compelled to take sides in 
the war to check the growth of Ceylonese influence on 
the mainland. The war had practically closed by the 
time of Rajaraja’s death, but as its details are narrated 
in the records of Rajadhiraja II and Emlottunga III, 
they will be considered in the next chapter. 


Note C—on the Pallavarayanpettai inscription 
(433 of 1924). 

This inscription of the 8th year of Rajadhiraja II is noticed 
at some length in ARE. 1924, Part II, paragraphs 19—21. It 
has been edited by Somasundara Desikar {QJMS. Vol. xix, 
pp, 57 ft’.), who differs from the official epigraphist (Venkoba 
Rao) and holds that the inscription does not support the view 
that Kulottunga III was a son of RajarEja II and a baby at the 
time of his father’s death. I think that Desikar is right on this 
point. But a careful consideration of this difficult record in the 
light of the data to be gathered from other contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions has led me to conclusions different from those of the two 
winters cited above, and considering the importance of the 
inscription for the history of this period, I proceed to examine it 
in detail. V. Venkatasubbaiya has also edited this inscription in 
EL tsx. pp. 184—93. 

The text given by Desikar in QJMS. is inaccurate in many 
ways, particularly because he has introduced emendations 
not all of which have been explained in bis notes. The text 
published in the EL is much more dependable, and agrees closely 
with the transcript sent me by S'. K. Govindaswami who studied 
the inscription in situ. 

Lines 1—4 contain the usual prasasti of Rajadhiraja and 
the regnal year in words and call for no remarks. Lines 5—14 
deal with the official position held by Pallavarayar and the 
part he played in the choice and coronation, of Rajadhiraja, 
first as he'ir-apparent to Rajaraja and then as his successor 
after his death, and this section, which is unique in its 
account of the circumstances of Rajadhiraja’s accession, is also 
the most difficult to interpret on account of the gaps in the 
record. Lines 14—21 describe the part of Pallavarayar in the 
Pandya Civil War and the expulsion of the Ceylonese forces from 
K—12 
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the Pandya country. Then follows the statement (1. 21) that 
he died of some disease, and the rest of the inscription records 
the gift of forty velis of ircmjili land to his relations and depen¬ 
dents by king Rajadhiraja in his eighth regnal year (11. 21—28), 
the gift being attested by several officers of government 
(11. 28—80). If this analysis of the record is correct, it, follows 
that this record is dated after the death of Pallavarayar which 
took place after that of Rajaraja II. 

The general construction of 11. 5—14 may now be indicated; 
Pallavarayar (5—6), perru ninpn (7), parigarittu (10), tiru 
abhisekam pannuvittu (13) 34 ’“, ora padiyum panni (14). All the 
actions indicated by the participles quoted were thus the acts 
of Pallavarayar, and this fact must be firmly grasped. Line 5 
is simple and gives details of the name and title of Pallavarayar 
and the location of his fief. The words that follow and end with 
perru ninru explain the status of Pallavarayar. Though this 
general sense is clear, the exact import of the phrases employed 
is somewhat obscure. The whole passage may be rendered thus: 
“ having become the Captain (mudaligal) of ' the ten 
hdyil-kottus 144 of Periyadevar Rajarajadevar and of the depart¬ 
ments (turaigfil) including the elephant (corps), cavalry and 
agambadi-mydyam, having duties similar to those of all mudalis, 
and being in receipt of all honours including mun eval due to 
mudalis.” The ten Jcoyil-kottus remind one of the passage in 
the Kdyil-olugu describing how Ramanuja amplified the temple- 
organisation at Siirangam by dividing the attendants of the 
deity ( parijmangcil ) into ten groups (kottu), which took the 
place of the earlier and more restricted establishment of five 
Icottus. The idea seems to be that Pallavarayar had the control 

•“"“In 1. 13 V. V. reads ieUumhadi panni[vittaruy}ndr; my text has 

paniii u . ndr. I think the word is not a finite verb, but a participle 

and a noun which should form the subject of the following verb migal 
Scyydda pudi. 

144 V.V. reads perttu koyir-kottum, and translates ‘big household’. Also 
dvark-kwiirai, ‘body of armed cavalry’, for my anai(k)-liiulirai, 
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of the entire palace ( kdijil ) establishment. The term agambadi- 
niydycm may imply the power to settle disputes among palace 
servants in immediate attendance on the king. 110 The meaning 
of mmi-eval is moi'e difficult; literally it means ‘first 
command.’ 11 " 

The next part of the inscription ending with parignrittii 
(1.10) begins with the mention of Kajaraja’s death, and narrates 
the action taken by Fallavarayar for the protection of the king's 
children who were aged one and two years and of his harem and 
treasures. On account of the tender age of the children, 
Pallavar&yar had to remove them from the eainp ( padai-vidu ) at 
Ayirattali to another place, evidently to insure their safety; the 
gaps in 1. 9 render the drift of the passage extremely uncertain, 
but we may be sure that Pallavarayar succeeded in his main object 
(did adaivu kedugalam vclrada idattu 1.10). What the particular 
danger was to which the children and harem of the late king 
would have been exposed had they remained at Ayirattali is by 
no means clear. 

We now come to the part of the inscription directly bearing 
on Rajadhiraja’s accession (11. 10—14). This part begins with 

the phrase iva .. periyadevar elwndaruli . nolile, and 

in spite of the gaps, the phrase is a clear warning that, having 
so far dealt with what happened on the death of Rajarajadeva, 
the inscription now proceeds to narrate something which took 
place in his life-time. There were no sons fit for succession— 
tiru abhisekattuJeku mriya pittalffal inriye i(rulc)kirapadiyai 
partlu —and something had to be done: enquiries were made into 
the rights of possible claimants— (a)nmliie kdriyam irundapatfi 
vi(caranai) 1 * 1 mjdu, and in the end, there was chosen for the 

145 "The body of armed men and women employed in the Inner 
apartments of the palace.” V. V. 

34, “Class of officers who first receive the royal commands and com¬ 
municate them to others for execution.” V. V. 

34, V. V. suggests vi(nyappclil)jcydu. 
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succession a grandson of Vikramacola, Edrilipperumal, the son 
of Neri-udaiya-perumal, of Gangai-konda-solapuram. Apparently 
1' allavarayar was commissioned to fetch the heir-apparent so 
chosen to Rajaraja’s presence and to install him in his new place; 
four years later, he was anointed under the name Rajadhiraja- 
deva with the consent of the council of officers (udan huttam) 
and the nadu. A distinction is made between mandat kavippitlu 
(1. 12) and tine ablmekam pannuviUu (1. 13), two ceremonies 
in which Pallavarayar played a part. Edirilipperumal was a 
grandson of Vikramaco]a perhaps by a daughter, otherwise 
unknown. 

The rest of the inscription may be briefly dealt with before 
taking up the chronology of the events of Eajaraja’s reign as 
suggested by it. After Rajadhiraja’s anointment at the end of his 
four years’ probation, there followed the Pandyan Civil War, and 
Pallavarayar led the Cola forces to victory, and at the end of 
the campaign, he kept himself ready to carry out the further 
behests of his sovereign, (11.14—21). Then he took ill and died, 
evidently sometime after Rajaraja’s death already mentioned in 
the record, and Eajadhiraja gave 40 velis of land, which had 
been the Mni of Pallavarayar and was now made tax-free for 
the benefit of his wives and relations. This was in the 8th year' of 
Bujadhirajadeva’s reign. Among the beneficiaries of this grant, 
figures a Rajarujadevan (read as Eajadhirajadeva by Soma- 
suudara Desikar) whose relations and children get some land for 
themselves; I doubt if this Riijarajadevan can he identified with 
Rajaraja II as has been done {ABE. 1924, II, 21, El- xxi, p. 185 
n. 2). 1 am inclined to treat him as a relative, otherwise unknown, 
of Pallavarayar. But the fact that the largest share (eight velis) 
goes to his wife ( virvmdangal) and her-children, and the leading 
part of Pallavarayar in the removal of Rajaraja’s harem and 
children to a sate place support the other view, and it is possible 
that Rajaraja’s children were by the daughter of Pallavarayar. 
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Venkoba Rao says.: ‘‘ There seems to have been great 
opposition, both open and secret, to the coronation of Rajadhi- 
raja from many quarters, against which the minister carefully 
guarded the prince and firmly established him on the throne 
after imprisoning all the suspected enemies. ’ ’ (ABE, 1924II 20). 
All this seems to be reading rather too much into the obscure and 
fragmentary thirteenth line in the record. I agree with Venkoba 
Rao when he says: “unfortunately, the inscription is much 
damaged in certain important portions and leaves much for 
surmise” (ibid). 

To turn to chronology : Rajaraja’s reign began between 
6th April and 11th July A.D. 1146. The latest regnal year 
clearly cited in his inscriptions is 26, and the 26th year must 
have begun after 6th April, A.JD. 1171. Rajadhiraja’s accession 
was between 28th February and 30th March A.D. 1163, so that 
his eighth regnal year covers the period March 1170 to March 
1171. The twenty-sixth year of Rajaraja did not begin, accord¬ 
ing tft this, calculation, until the eighth year of Rajadhiraja had 
closed, and it is difficult to see how to reconcile this with the 
present inscription which states that Rajaraja died before 
Paliavarayar whose death occurred some time in the 8th year of 
Rajadhiraja.' 48 We shall see that the chronology of the 
Pandyan Civil War also requires that the reign of Rajadhi- 
raja should be taken to commence somewhat later than was 
deteimined by Kielhorn. 

Some inscriptions of Rajadhiraja II are known which do 
not work out correctly for the accession date fixed by Kielhorn 
and seem to indicate a later date for the commencement of 
his reign—19 of 1913, 571 of 1907, 428 of 1912; see 
Ind Eph. I ii p. 70 and EL x. pp. 126-7. It should be noted with 
regard' to these inscriptions that Sewell’s suggestion that the 

1,J The position is made worse by 7 of 181*3 which implies an interval 
of 15 years between the l(9)th year of Rajar&ja XI and the.8th year of 
Rajadhiraja. SII. iii, p. 207. Perhaps the regnal year of Rajaraja men¬ 
tioned In this reCord is 1(1) and not 1(9). 
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regnal year in 571 of 1907 may be ‘ 15 ’ is held to be impossible 
by Venkayya, and that 428 of 1912 contains the kaclal sulnda 
introduction. These records point to a date somewhere in 1160 
A.D. for Rajadhiraja’s accession, a date which will fit in with the 
facts to which attention has been drawn above. On the other hand, 
337 of 1914 (Pd- 138) clearly seems to imply an earlier date than 
Kielhoru’s. And there is a record 1 ” at P'unganur which implies 
that one and'the same regnal year of this king was described as 
either the twelfth or the fourteenth. 

In regard to copper-plate 23 of 1916-7 which couples 
3. 1091 with the 23rd regnal year of Rajaraja II, Venkata- 
subbaiya makes the following observations. “We know that 
Raj a raj a II was not alive in A.D. 1169 and that the Cola codhtry 
was then ruled by Rajadhiraja II. The period of regency was 
probably denoted here (Vengi) as a continuation of Rajaraja’s 
reign.” These remarks seem to assume that no records of 
Rajaraja from the Tamil country are known to be dated after; 
the accession of Rajadhiraja (1163); if this is so, attention may 
be invited to 267 of 1901, 411 of 1909, and 96 of 1920, though it is 
a fact that records of Rajaraja dated after the 19th year have not 
been traced in the Tamil districts- Moreover no other example 
of the practice postulated by Venkatasubbaiya of a regent or his 
vassals continuing to issue records in the name of a deceased king 
is known in the whole Cola history. There is no evidence for 
the view that Rajadhiraja II ruled as regent for Kulottunga III 
during liis minority. 

The exact date when Rajadhiraja wap chosen for the 
succession must depend on whether the regnal years of this king 
as counted in his inscriptions included the initial period of four 
years when he was on trial,; seeing that the title Rajadhiraja is 
said to have been conferred on him only at the time of his anoint¬ 
ment at the end of four years and that inscriptions dated in the 
second year bear this title, the conclusion may be drawn that the 
period of probation preceded the date of anointment and that the 


140 209 of 1932. 
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tale of Rajadhiriija’s regnal years did not include this period. 18 " 
If this is correct, the first choice must have been made sometime in 
1159 A.D. or 1162 according as we adopt 1163 or 1166 as the 
initial year of Rajadhiraja’s reign. We have seen that the latter 
is the more likely. Rajaraja himself lived on many years after 
this date. 

It seems quite impossible that Kulottunga III was one of the 
children of Rajaraja said to have been one and two years old at 
the time of his death; for he came to the throne in 1178, within 
six years after Rajaraja’s death, and took an active part in 
the War of Pandyan Succession which had begun while 
Rajaraja was still living. The evidence of the Kuluttungankovai 
afoul Sankarasolm ula also points to the same conclusion. Sen 
Tamil iii., pp. 164 ft, contra ARE. 1909 II, 48; 1924 II, 21.; 
El. xxi. p. 186, 1 


""V. V. points out that 337 of 1914 (Pd. 138) giving date A.D. 1162, 
Dec. 3, Monday, may be a record of the probationary period. 


Chapter XY 

RAJADHIRAJA II AND KULOTTOTGA III 
A.D. 1163—1216 

In tlie absence of an heir in the direct male line 

pra&astis Rajadhiraj a II, a grandson of Yikrama- 

cola by a daughter, was chosen by 
Raja,raja II as heir-apparent towards the end of his 
reign, and RajadM.Ta.ja reigned as co-regent with 
Rajaraja for about eight years. 1 Raj adhiraj a's 
prmastis are found in three form's, all purely rhetorical 
and of no historical value. The form which begins 
haded sulnda par magalwm (mddarum ) and occurs as 
early as the second year 2 was obviously borrowed from 
Rajaraja’s inscriptions; the other forms are : pii 
maruviya tisaimugatton which appears first in the fifth 
year 3 and was adopted later by Kiilottunga III, and 
haded sulnda pdrelum* found in inscriptions of 
the sixth and tenth years from the Tanj ore district. 
While the prasastis of the king are thus of no 
use to history, several inscriptions of his reign 
give a fairly detailed account of the incidents of 
the war of Pandyan succession which, on a comparison 
with the story of the war given in the Mahdvam-sa, is 
seen to be quite trustworthy. 

'Accession dates from 28 Feb.—30 Mar., A.D. 1163, Kielhorn, El. is, 

p. 211. 

*538 of 1904 (Yr. 2); 43 of 1922 (Yr. 3). 

*262 of 1902. 

<172 Of 1908 (Yr. 6) ; 640 of 1904 (Yr. 10). 
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From the re-conquest of the Panclya country by 
Kulottunga I, we hear almost nothing 
paoflyan civil 0 f its affairs or of the fortunes of the 

War. 

ancient line of Pandya rulers until we 
reach the reign of Rajadhiraja II. The inscriptions of 
the Pandyas, which may with more or less certainty be 
assigned to this period, show that even after 
Kulottunga’s southern wars, the Pandyas successfully 
maintained a paid of the freedom they had gained from 
the initial difficulties which beset Kulottunga on his 
accession to the Cola throne; they engraved inscriptions 
of their own with boastful prasastis, a thing which they 
did not or could not do when their country was ruled 
more firmly by the Cola-Pandya viceroys. They waged 
their own wars without reference to the central power to 
which, their allegiance tended to become more and more 
nominal. Parantaka Pandya took part, as we have 
seen, in Vikramacola’s first Kalinga war and attacked 
Telinga Bhlma of Kolanu; hut this real subordination 
to Cola suzerainty apparently gave place to a more 
grudging recognition of it in the years that followed 
the death of Kulottunga I, if not towards the-end of his 
reign when the Cola power underwent considerable 
curtailment by the loss of Mysore and Vengi. Hardly 
any inscriptions of the Co]a monarchs are found in the 
Pandya country proper after the close of Kulottunga’s 
reign. 5 

Towards the close of the reign of Rajaraja II, some 
years after Rajadhiraja had been chosen for the 

K Only two inscriptions of Viltramacola from Sivapuri (Rd.)- 1 
47 and 55 of 1929; none of Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II; one of 
Rajadhiraja II from Tiruklcajakkudi (Rd.)—43 of 1916. 

R—13 
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succession, a fierce succession dispute broke out in the 
Pandya country, and one of the rival parties appealed 
to the powerful Singalese ruler ParakramaMhu I 
(A.D. 1153-86) and the other to the Cola monarch. The 
war soon resolved itself into a continuation of the old 
struggle between the Cola and Ceylon kingdoms. The 
intercession brought no good to either; out of the ashes 
of the civil war arose the Pandya power which in its 
renewed strength soon swallowed up both the kingdoms 
which had espoused the rival causes of the protagonists 
in the civil war. 

The early stages of the war are vividly described in 
the Mahavamsa.® In 1169 A.D., Para- 
T account wmSCf krama Pandya of Madura sent an appeal 

for help against Kulasekhara who was 
investing the city of Madura. Before the Ceylonese 
army sent under Lankapura in response to this appeal 
could reach the mainland, events there had moved 
rather fast. Kulasekhara had captured Madura and 
put an end to the lives of Parakrama, his wife and 
children at a place called Tirimalakke. Oh hearing 
this Parakramabahu sent word to Lankapura that 
the war should be continued until the kingdom 
of Madura was taken from Kulasekhara and 
bestowed on a scion of the house of Parakrama. 
Lankapura effected a landing on the opposite 
coast in the face of opposition, and advancing by 
way of Ramesvaram, he strongly fortified himself 
at Kundukala, on the tongue of land projecting from 
the mainland into the sea near Ramesvaram. The war 

"CV. ch. 76, v. 76—ch. 77. v. 103. 
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was marked by savage ill-treatment of the prisoners of 
war, the Tamils who fell into Lankapura’s hands being 
either impaled or transported to Ceylon to labour at the 
restoration of the Buddhist Yiharas of the island that 
had suffered during the Tamil domination. Without, en¬ 
tering into the minute details of the marches and coun¬ 
ter-marches and the numerous battles of the campaign 
which are of no direct concern to us, we may note that 
Lankapura’s task proved more difficult than was anti¬ 
cipated. Kuiasekhara long kept up a brave resistance, 
and Lankapura had to send for reinforcements to 
Ceylon and to placate the local chieftains of the Tamil 
country by means of presents and honours. When he 
learnt that Parakrama’s son Vira Pandya who had 
escaped the massacre of Kulasekhara was living in the 
Malaya (mountain.) country, Lankapura sent word to 
him to come and join him at a place not far from 
Madura* Kulasekhara put into the field army after 
army and a fierce war raged in the Ramnad and Madura 
districts, extending on either side to Pudukkottah and 
Tinneveily. To judge from the length of the struggle and 
the way the Tamil chieftains repeatedly changed sides, 
the cause of Kulasekhara was apparently more popular 
in the Pandya country, and the support which 
Kulasekhara gained from his uncle in Kongu 7 and 
from the Colas may be taken also to point in the same 
direction. However that may be, the last stage of the 
war as recorded in the ill ahdvamsa began with the return 

7 336 of 1928, a record of the Kongu-coja ruler Kulottimga., furnishes 
Striking epigraphical confirmation of this fact mentioned in the MV. It 
also gives some clue to dynastic and political relations in S. India in this 
period. 
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of Kulasekhara from the Cola country with a Cola force 
commanded by Pallavarayar and others which he sent 
to Tondi and Pasi. In the battle of Kilenilaya that 
followed, victory was with Lankapura ‘who dyed the 
water of the ocean ruddy with the blood of the foe’. 8 
Kilenilaya of the MaJiavamsa is doubtless identical 
with the modern Kil-nilai in the Tiruppattur taluq 
of the Ramnad district. After another fight at 
Ponnamaravati in which Kulasekhara was defeated 
and put to flight, Lankapura gave over the government 
of the kingdom to Vira Pandya (whose coronation he 
had already celebrated in accordance with the orders of 
Parakramabahu), introduced the kahapma > the coin of 
Parakramabahu, everywhere, and sent to Ceylon a vast 
amount of booty captured from the Pandya and Cola 
countries. 

This account of the Mahavamsa is on the face of it 
incomplete. It does not say how Vira Pandya fared, 
or what happened to Kulasekhara, and seems deli¬ 
berately to avoid stating that Lankapura returned 
to Ceylon. 0 One gains the impression that the 
Ceylonese author has drawn a veil over the ultimate 
failure of the effort after the initial success. 

That this is the fact becomes clear from a study of 
the Cola inscriptions hearing on the war and from some 

S CV. CL. 77, v. 85. Geiger (n. 3) doubts the accuracy Of this descrip¬ 
tion apparently because he understands Madhura in v. 83 to mean the city. 

I think it is the kingdom that is meant. K!}enilaya is on the n. border of 
the old Papcjyan kingdom in the present Ramnad Dt., and the fight which 
raged oyer four ydvutas might have extended from this village to the 
sea. We shall see that the Cola inscriptions confirm this view. 

•Cf- Geiger CV. ii, P-100, n. 1. 
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events recorded in the MaMvamsa under the reigns -of 
the successors of Parakramaba.hu I. 

The Arppakkam (Chingleput Dt.) inscription 10 
of the fifth year of Rajadhiraja contains the 
earliest epigraphical account of this war. It says that 
' ••• the Oeylon army captured the Pandi 

mandalam and drove out Raja Kula- 
sekhara from Madura; the army then proceeded against 
the stmwnlas of Rajadhiraja, and made war in the 
region of Tondi and Pasi, and won victories which struck 
terror into the hearts of the people in the Solamandalain 
and other tracts (nadus).' Edirilisola Sambuvaraya, 
when he heard of these occurrences, became greatly 
concerned about how it was all to end and sought divine 
intercession through Svamidevar, a holy man, whom he 
besought to ward off by prayer, sacrifice and worship 
the invasion of the Cola country by the wicked troops 
from Ceylon and the resulting harm to the Brahmins 
and temples thereof; Svamidevar said in reply that he 
knew that the Ceylon army had put an end to worship 
in the temple of Ramesvaram and had plundered its 
treasury; he would endeavour by occult means to bring¬ 
down disaster on the enterprise of the invaders who 
were Sivadrolns. With this object he performed pujd 
for full twenty-eight days, and then came news from 
Pillai. Pallavarayar .that the pradhgms including 
Jayadratha and Lankapuri dcmdandyakas and the 
entire force from Ceylon had sustained defeat. And 
the Sambuvaraya in his gratitude presented the village 
of Arppakkam to Svamidevar. 

I0 ?0 of 1899. 
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The Palla varayanpettai (Tanjore Dt.) inscrip¬ 
tion 11 of the eighth year is more explicit in its details. 
Like the MaMvamsa, it begins by stating that 
Kulasekhara Pandya was ousted from Madura by the 
advent, of the Ceylon army, that thereupon he entered 
the Cola country, and appealed to the Cola monarch for 
help hi restoring himself to the Papdyan throne ; the 
Cola ruler then ordered that Kulasekhara was to be 
restored to his throne, and that Laihsapiui-danda- 
nayaka and other's were to be killed and their heads 
nailed to the gates of the city of Madura, the Pandya 
capital. Pallavarayar, who was entrusted with these 
tasks, entertained Kulasekhara suitably during liis stay 
in the Cola country, and having with his army, resources 
and zeal, brought about the reconquest of the Panclyan 
kingdom, he carried out his master’s orders to the letter 
by nailing the heads of Lankapuri-dandanayaka and 
others to the gates of Madura. Kulasekhara thereupon 
re-entered Madura, and thus was averted the'conversion 
of the Panclyan country into a province of Ceylon 
( pandi-nadu Ila-naddgadapadi pariharittu). 

A third inscription dated in the twelfth year, four 
years after the last one, 12 and found in the North Arcot 
district, carries the account of the war a stage further. 
The record is unfortunately much damaged and many 
gaps in it greatly obscure its meaning. This inscrip¬ 
tion records a gift of land to one PalaiyaniLr-udaiyan 
Vedavanam-uclaiyan Ammaiyappan alias Annan 
Pallavarayan, and narrates the war in recounting his 

”433 of 1924. 

”465 of 1905. 
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services to the state . 13 After giving 1 a brief account of 
the war up to the restoration of Kulasekhara to the 
throne of Madura,—an account which follows the earlier 
records summarised above and ascribes to Annan 
Pallavarayan a prominent part in these events,—the 
inscription proceeds to narrate an expedition against 
Ceylon, organized presumably by Annan Pallavarayan. 
He heard that the Singalese king, Parakramabahn, was 
preparing for another attack on the Cola king and his 
protege Kulasekhara and that, with this intent, he was 
concentratinghi.s forces and building ships in Uratturai, 
Pulaicceri, Matottam, Vallikamam, Mattival 14 and 
other places. To counteract this, Annan Pallavarayan, 
acting on behalf of the Cola monarch, employed 
Srivallabha, the nephew (maru-magamar) of the king 
of Ceylon and a claimant to his throne , 15 who had 
already betaken himself to the mainland to make 
common cause with the enemies of Parakramabahu, who 
had kept him out of his rights in Ceylon. The expe¬ 
dition that was sent with iSrivallabha at its head 
captured and destroyed several places in Ceylon, 
including Pulaieeeri and Matottam, where Parakrama¬ 
bahu was gathering his forces; it seized many elephants 

”261 of 3926 is another similar gift of land and contains a fragmen¬ 
tary copy of the same account of the war and is useful in filling some 
gaps. 

“Orattujal is Kayts on an island to the W. of Jaffna. Matottam is 
Mab&tittha, Mantotta. Vallikamam is called Valikagama in the MV. 
(ch. 83, v. 17) and is about 5 miles S.E. of Mannar. Mattival is perhaps 
the same as Mattuvil, 10 miles east of Jaffna. Venkatasubbaiya, El. xxi. 
p. 187, nn. 

’“This prince had once (c. 1154) been taken prisoner by Parakrama¬ 
bahu and forced to march in front of his triumphal procession. OV. ch. 72, 
vv. 291, 299. Ceylon was rent by a protracted civil strife before P. suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting the whole of the island under Ms sway. OV. Ch, 70—2. 
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and set fire to a considerable area extending over twenty 
hadamk from east to west and seventy hddanis from 
north to south, killing some of the Singalese chieftains 
of the locality and taking others captive. The booty 
captured in the course of the expedition was then duly 
presented to the Cola king by Annan Pallavarayan who 
thus successfully counteracted all the machinations of 
the Ceylonese ruler. 

At this stage events took quite an unexpected turn 

and our inscription records a defection 
a diplomatic f rom the C5la cause on the part of 

revolution, * , . ^ 

Kulasekhara. We can only surmise the 
actual course of affairs. The policy adopted by Annan 
Pallavarayan to defeat the plans of Parakramabahu 
against the rulers of the mainland was to foment civil 
strife in Ceylon by supporting a rival claimant to 
Parakramabahu’s throne ; Parakramabahu had had 
enough trouble to meet at the commencement of his 
reign from Srlvallabha *s father, Manabharana, and had 
no desire for another long struggle to retain his throne. 
When hard pressed at home by the activity of 
Srivallabha, Parakramabahu strengthened himself on 
the mainland by effecting a sudden revolution in his 
diplomatic position in relation to the Pandyan civil 
war. He recognised that his attempt to suppoit 
Parakrama Pandya’s line and keep Kulasekhara out of 
the Madura throne had not only failed in itself, but was 
threatening his own position with ruin. He now made 
up his mind not only to recognise Kulasekhara as the 
rightful Pandyan king, but to enter into a close alliance 
with him by sending him lavish presents and thus wean- 
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mg him from his tendency to seek the Cola protection. 
Our inscription roundly asserts that Kulasekhara lost 
all consideration for the good done to him. before (by the 
Cola king) and resolved to enter into an alliance with 
the king of Ceylon 10 and to co-operate with him in 
hostilities against the Cola kingdom. In pursuance of 
this plan, he drove to the north of the river Yellaru 
those of the Elagattar 17 and the Marava samantas who 
were loyal to the Cola king and were employed in his 
service, such as Rajaraja Karkudi-maraya and Ra;ja- 
gambhira Ahjukottai-nadalvan, and also removed from 
the gates of Madura the heads of the Ceylon generals 
that had been nailed there by the other Pallavarayar 
who had placed Kulasekhara on the Pandyan throne. 
Some letters and presents from Parakramabahu to the 
generals and partisans of Kulasekhara fell into the 
hands of the Cola generals, and this discovery of 
Kulasekhara’s treachery brought about a volte face in 
Cola policy. The Cola ruler issued orders to Annan 
Pallavarayan that Yira Pandya, the son of Parakrama 
Pandya, the original ruler of Madura, must be installed 
in Madura and Kulasekhara turned out. This the 
general seems to have effected successfully. 18 An 
inscription from Sambanarkoyil dated in the sixth year 

10 The expression employed is : JMtclnwlan sambandam pannavum, 
and this may mean a matrimonial alliance. 

” “People of El a gam,” perhaps identical with Edagam in the Madura 
Taluq. BII. iii, p. 212, n. 1. The phrases marappadai and Slagamadai 
may, however, imply two sections of the Papdyan forces; if that be so. 
Elagattar here must also be a reference to the troops, which shows that 
some .among them had gone over to the enemy, while the rest remained 
loyal to the suzerain power. 

I# The general was rewarded by the grant of ten velis of iraiyili land 
In Palaiyanrir. 

K—14 
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of the reign of Kulottunga III states that owing to the 
vicissitudes of an invasion, the images of one temple had 
to be removed for safe custody to another temple in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Rajadhiraja II. This 
statement makes it probable that at some stage in the 
war, Kulasekhara and Parakramabahu led an expe¬ 
dition into the heart of the Cola country. 

The inscriptions thus show that for a period of 
seven or eight years the attention of 
Sl war ary ° f the Rajadhiraja was chiefly devoted to the 
conduct of the war in the south. And if 
the interpretation of the records given above is correct, 
towards the end of this period, Rajadhiraja had himself 
to order the deposition of Kulasekhara on whose behalf 
and at whose entreaty he had entered the straggle, 
because Kulasekhara had been found guilty of the 
basest treachery towards the Cola ruler. At the stage 
we have reached in tbe war, Kulasekhara had lost his 
throne and was in exile, and Vira Pandya, the son of 
Parakrama, had been set up on the throne of Madura, 
by the Cola general, Annan Pallavarayan. Ahd this 
was the position to the end of Rajadhiraja’s reign, 
though after the accession of Kulottunga III there was, 
as we shall see, another turn in the wheel of fortune, and 
Kulasekhara’s line once more possessed the Pandyan 
throne also with Cola assistance. Rajadhiraja had on 
the whole good reason to be satisfied with the results 
of the campaigns. Parakramabahu’s designs had been 
totally frustrated and his candidates steadily kept out 
of the Madura kingdom. Repeated expeditions of his 
forces on the mainland had been successfully met and 
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in spite of temporary victories, the ruler of Ceylon 
had lost heavily in the fighting and his military and 
naval resources had been greatly damaged. The Cola 
king now assumed the surname; “who was pleased to 
take Madura and Ilam,” {Maduraiyum Ilanmm 
kondarulina) P While the capture of the Madura 
kingdom was a fact, the inclusion of Ilain (Ceylon) in 
the title must be understood only as a claim to that 
kingdom like that set up by the English kings to the 
throne o£ France or as merely indicative of the military 
successes achieved by the Cola ruler against the 
Ceylonese. If we follow the chronology of the 
Maluivamsa and one set of Raj adhiraja’s inscriptions, 
the events of the war may be placed between sav 
A.D. 1169 and 1177. 20 


Extent of Empire. 


That under Bajadhir&ja the Cdla empire continued 
to retain the same proportions as under 
Rajaraja II may be inferred from the 
provenance of his inscriptions which are found in 
Nellore and Kalabasti and Nandaliir. 21 Even a part 
of the Ganga country would seem still to have 
been included in the Cola empire, if the Cola-maharaja 
Ghatti-nulamba Bhujabala-vira Ahomallarasa, des- 
Tities. eribed in a Kancipuram inscription 22 as 
the Mahamandalika of Gangamaridala, 
was in fact a feudatory of Rajadhiraja II. An inscrip- 

’*36 of 1906; of 1909 etc. Some records, e.g. 474 of 1905, combine 
the usual prdsasU and this surname. 

20 See ante, pp. 95-5. 

N. 108, 105 of 1922; 571 of 1907. 

“ 2 48 of 1892. 
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tion from Attfir 23 in the Tanj ore district is issued in the 
name of Tribhuvana-cakravartin Karikalacoladeva 
who took Madura and Ilam, and obviously the 
inscription belongs to this period; it seems legitimate 
to infer that Karikala was a title of Rajadhiraja II, 
an inference which is confirmed by another inscription 
(from Cidambaram) which couples the names 
Rajadhiraja and Karikala. 24 A damaged record from 
Tiruvllimilalai, 25 which bears no date, mentions the place 
Komaran Kulottunga-sbla-caturvedimangalam in the 
Tiruvahmdur-nadu; the village seems to have been 
named after prince Kulottunga, afterwards Kulot- 
tunga III, an inscription of whose reign 26 mentions gifts 
made in the same village as early as the third year of 
Periyadevar, evidently Rajadhiraja II; the relation of 
Kulottunga III to Rajadhiraja, if any, is not clear. 
Among the officials and feudatories mentioned in 
the records of Rajadhiraja’s reign, the 
following may be noted. The two most 
prominent were the two Pallavarayars whose successes 
in the Pandyan civil war have already been dealt with in 
detail. The elder Pallavarayar of Karigai-kulattur, 
Tiruccirrambalam-udaiyan Perumanambi, was the 
trusted lieutenant of Rajaraja II and survived him only 

”129 of 1927, 

-‘263 of 1913. See ABE. 1927 II, 27. The Cidambaram inscription 
was understood to refer to a grant made in the reign of Kulottunga III 
and the titles Karikala and Rajadhiraja were both assigned to that ruler 
in ABE. 1914 II. 17*' It seems to be really a case of a grant of Rajadhiraja 
being confirmed by his successor, 263 being the original grant, and 262 
the confirmation in the reign of Kulottunga. Another possibility is that 
262 is a record of Kulottunga II, the Parakesari title in it being a mistake. 

”420 of 1908. 

”259 of 1925. 
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long enough to be of service to the widowed queens and 
the young children of Rajaraja after the demise of the 
king. The other Pallavarayar, Palaiyanurudaiyan 
Yedavananmdaiyan Ammaiyappan alias Annan 
Pallavarayan came into prominence early after 
Rajadhiraja’s accession as he is found making a gift 
of land in Tiruvaror in the second year of the reign. 27 
At the death of Perumanambi, it was Annan Pallava¬ 
rayan who decided the proportion in which the lands 
belonging to the former were to be distributed among 
his relatives. 28 He also endowed three lamps in the 
temple of Tiruvalangadu, North Arcot, in the thirteenth 
year of Rajadhiraja. Yedavanamudaiyan Karunakara- 
clevan alias Amarakon of Palaiyanur who endowed 
lamps in Tiruvalanjuli and Pattlsvaram 20 was perhaps 
a relative of Annan Pallavarayan. 

The Sengenis and Kadavarayas are strongly 
represented in the region of the Arcot districts and 
elsewhere. A certain Sengeni Ammaiyappan Sambuva- 
rayan made an assignment of some local taxes 
and dues to the temple of Tiruppulivanam towards 
the expenses of worship, offerings and repairs in 
the temple; as he could only have made over to the 
temple what was his own or within his power to 
dispose, it is clear that he must have either possessed a 
large assignment himself or been an important official 
of the central government with large powers devolved 
upon him. This Sambuvaraya was most probably the 

”638 of 1904. 

”433 of 1924. 

”619 of 1902; 270 of 1927. 
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same as Edirili-sola who is called Sengeni Ammai¬ 
yappan Slyan Ammaiyappan in a Kahcipuram record, 80 
and who granted the village of Arppakkam as 
ekabhdga-iraiyili to Umapati-deva alias ftanasiva- 
deva for his celebrated worship of Siva and prayers to 
him to avert tne disasters threatened by the invasion of 
the Ceylon forces. 31 Other chieftains of the same 
dynasty were a Pancli-nadu-kondan (Conqueror of the 
Pandya country) alias Kandar Suriyan who built a 
gopura called after him at Tiruvakkarai, and made a 
gift of some land in Sirramur as pallicomdamf 2 a 
&engeni, Ammaiyappan Siyan Pallavandan alias 
Rajanarayana Sambuvarayan who transferred to the 
temple of Murmur the proceeds of some taxes and dues 
for building expenses; 33 and lastly, a Sengeni Ammai¬ 
yappan Pandi alias Rajaraja Sambuvarayan who was 
the grandson of Ammaiyappan Kulamanikkam 
Pandinadu-kondar and made a gift of land and houses 
in Mel-Sevur in the thirteenth year of the reign. 34 

Among the Malaiyamans we have : Rajaraja- 
malaiyaman alias Arulala Permnal, son of Tiruceurak- 
kanpappan Malaiyaman, who endowed a lamp at 
Trisulam in the fourth year of the reign; 35 Rajaraja 
Cediyarayan and Rajaraja Kovalarayan each with a 
number of other surnames and each making gifts in 

80 7a of 1893. 

81 20 of 1899. 

**195 of 1904; 202 of 1902. 

*'71 of 1919. 

“222 of 1904. 

*'321 of 1901 
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Kilur in the fifth year ; 38 Rajagambhira Cediyarayan- 
of Kiliyur / 7 Nfranindan alias Sedirayan of Panangudi 
who endowed a lamp at Atti alias KeralantakanalMr in 
North. Arcot ; 38 Timvarangam uclaiyan alias Rajadhi- 
raj a-mal aiy ar ay an who figures as the donor of a 
considerable gift in Tiruppaccur in the tenth year ; 39 
and Kannan Suran alias Akarasura Malaiyaman of an 
inscription from Siddhalingamadam . 40 Other names of 
feudatories and officials that call for notice are: 
Kadandai Sendan Adittan alias Rajaraja Vangara- 
muttaraiyan who made a gift to the temple at Titfagudi 
of five veils of land exempted from kadamai and 
padikdval from the fifth year of the reign ; 41 Kolan 
Tirakkodungimram-udaiyan alias Nisadarajan of Pon- 
Amaravati ; 42 Arasanarayanan Elisaimogan alias Jana- 
natha Kacciyarayan, evidently of the line of 
Kadavarayas, who is mentioned in a fragmentary record 
from Tiruvadi ; 43 Kmiamalaippadi-udaiyan Atkondan 
Gangaikondan alias Pottappiccolan of Vennik-kurram, 
apparently a Telugu chieftain holding an appointment 
in the heart of the Tamil Cola country ; 44 and 
Siddharasa of Nellur, one of whose pradhdnis endowed 

half a lamp in the temple at ICalahasti in the twelfth 
year . 45 

*“262 of 1902. 

a7 322 of 1921; 311 of 1921. 

**297 of 1912. 

*“150 of 1930. 

40 427 of 1909. 

4, 26 of 1903. 

4! 43 of 1916. 

4 *47 A of 1903. 

44 621 of 1902. 

4 *105 of 1922. 
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From the reign of Kulottnnga I, the growth in the 
number of feudatories and the extent 
ai condstions feudal their influence on the administration 
and policy of the central government is 
one of the most striking features of Cola history, and 
for this reason we have sought to collect the names and, 
wherever possible, the achievements of these magnates 
and princelings at the end of each reign. The multi¬ 
plication of these over-mighty subjects of the king 
naturally weakened the control exercised by his 
government over the general welfare of the country and 
removed considerable areas from its direct purview and 
constituted them into more or less independent jurisdic¬ 
tions. So long as village-communities and other popular 
organisations, rural aflid urban, were the only machinery 
of local administration by the side of the central 
government, the latter had a firm hold not only on the 
general administration as a whole but on the manner in 
which the various corporations carried on their affairs. 
It was not to be expected that powerful chieftains, who, 
though in the beginning they might have risen with the 
support and favour of the king, subsequently found 
themselves at the head of armed forces, would stand the 
same amount of interference as the humbler popular 
organisations, the assemblies and the guilds. Such 
chieftains often found themselves in possession of con¬ 
siderable areas of territory allotted to them by the king 
partly in recognition of their past services and partly 
with a view to enabling them to add a contingent of 
soldiers to the forces of the king in times of need. The 
growth in the number of such chieftains had two conse¬ 
quences. The first was to weaken, the prestige of the 
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king\s government by increasingly restricting the sphere 
of its effective operation, and thereby to loosen its hold 
even on the rest of the administration. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the later Cola rulers do not give rise to the same 
impression, as do those of the earlier monarchs, of a 
powerful central government ever active in restraining, 
correcting, advising and guiding the more or less auto¬ 
nomous local organisations in the various parts of the 
empire. The popular organisations seem to be for the 
most part left to themselves, and when they have 
anything to do with outside authorities, it is generally 
with the local chieftains who have come up in their 
neighbourhood that they have to deal. It is more often 
to them rather than to the king that they begin to look 
for large gifts or the permanent assignment of local 
taxes and dues for charitable purposes. Another con¬ 
sequence of the new situation was that the local 
chieftains began to enter into political compacts 
calculated to regulate their conduct towards the 
emperor. These compacts seem to have had an 
important role in effecting the transition by which the 
class of official nobility, which had at first grown with 
the growth of the Cola empire, converted itself into a 
number of petty local chieftaincies of a hereditary 
character. It is remarkable that the binding power 
of these compacts is often sought to be secured by the 
most fearful imprecations some of which are too shock¬ 
ing to be reproduced here. The earliest of these 
compacts are those found in the Ramnad district 
towards the close of the reign of Kulottunga I and in 
the beginning of Vikramacdja’s reign. In the forty- 
K—15 
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second year of the reign of Kuiottunga I, as we learn 
from an inscription from Sivapuri (Ramnad Dt.), 4n 
Kandan-Mangalattevan alias Tuvarapati-velan swore 
a vow of alliance and fealty to Sundarattolan Kandan 
alias Rajendrasola Tuvarapati-velan saying: “I, 
Kandan Mangalattevan alias Tuvarapati-velan do 
hereby swear that I shall remain true to (your) life, 
wealth and honour, and that, if I fail, I shall incur the 
sin of him who becomes the husband of his mother and 
of consuming liquor (surd) and beef (go^mtimsam).’’ 
About ten years later, in the same place is registered 
another compact 47 between Rajendrasolan alias 
Nisadarajan and Kandan Sundarattolan alias Tuvara¬ 
pati-velan by which the former swore fealty to the 
latter in similar terms. Another instance comes from 
North Arcot and belongs to the reign of Rajadhiraja II; 
an inscription from Madam dated in the eleventh regnal 
year of the king 48 registers a similar compact among 
three chieftains of the Sengeni family. It will become 
clear presently that under Kuiottunga III this tendency 
became much more general, and there can be no doubt 
that we have here unmistakable evidence of the 
approach of the end. The empire is dissolving into a 
number of warring principalities before the eyes of the 
king, now no longer powerful to enforce his will on 
his vassals who, though they still own allegiance to 
him, generally act very much by themselves and as best 
suits their divergent interests. 

40 65 of 1929. 

4, 55 of 1929. 

4 »252 of 1919. 
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The latest regnal year traced in the inscriptions of 
Rajadhiraja II is sixteen, 40 so that his 
A< Ku S i 5 ttuEga in reign extended up to A.D. 1179 or 1182 
according as we adopt A.D. 1163 or 1166 
for the commencement of his reign. The inscriptions 
of Kulottunga show that his rale commenced between 
the 6th and 8th. day of July, A.D., 1178. 50 It is thus 
clear that Kulottunga III had come to be recognised 
as the next sovereign before the death of Rajadhiraja. 
It has been shown above that Kulottunga could not have 
been one of the tender children of Rajaraja 51 for whose 
protection the Pallavarayar took effective steps at the 
time of Raja,raja’s death. If the assumption is correct 
that Kulottunga is identical with Kumara Kulottunga 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja II, 82 then 
it would seem that he was not of the direct line of the 
Imperial Colas any more than his predecessor. The 
Kulottungm-iidvai 53 gives the pedigree of Kumara- 
kulottunga thus: 

Sangamaraja 


Kumara 

Nallaman Kulottunga Sankarasolan 

There is an ula on Sankarasolan which seems to mention 
his elder brother under the slightly different name 

“-389 of 1921. 

•°EI. viii, p. 260—Kielhorn. 

111 229 of 1917 of the second year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kuldttunga- 
cotadeva mentions the 'nineteenth year of Periyadevar Rdjaraja&eva’. This 
does not necessarily imply a filial relation as it is employed also of 
Rajadhiraja II in 37 of 1925 (Yr. 28). 
iz Ante, p. 108. 

6 “This work is sometimes ascribed to Ottakkuttan by mistake. Pandit 
It. Raghava Aiyangar has shown that It is later than the ul&s of that poet, 
and contemporary with the SankarcL&olan ula. Sen Tamil, iii, pp. 164—70. 
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Kumara-mahklhara. It must be noted, however, that as 
neither the kovai nor the ula mentions any historical 
events specifically traceable to Kulottunga III of the 
inscriptions, 54 the identification of this king with 
Kumara Kulottunga of literature is still open to doubt. 
There is no means available at present of ascertaining 
the exact relation of Sangamaraja to the Cola line. 

The records of Kulottunga’s reign are very nume- 
pra&astis rous, and the chief prasasti that appears 
in many of them begins puyal vayttu 
(or vaykka ) valam peruga, a formula, which is bor¬ 
rowed from the inscriptions of Rajaraja II and is first 
found in this reign in a record of the third year. 55 
Though at first this form is repeated almost exactly as 

04 The author of the KOvai is more keen on identifying his hero with 
Vi$nu and attributing to him the legendary achievements oi that god, than 
on treating him as a human ruler and mentioning the incidents of his 
career. In this respect, this Kovai compares unfavourably with the 
PdxMjUkkdvai, which furnishes most of the illustrative stanzas in the com¬ 
mentary to the Iraiyanar Ahapporul. Even so, attention may be drawn 
to the following expressions of the Kovai which, by alluding to victories 
against Kongu and Papaya and mentioning specially the kings devotion 
to Siva, may be taken to support in some measure the identification of 
the hero of the Kdvai with Kulottunga III—especially as there is nothing 
traceable in it against such an identification: 

Kong-ottum vengaik-korjiyon (v. 82). 

Pattiyal-urugi nagfvparananai-yettum Kulottungan (88); 

Ma.\u-vaIiyaip-poyt-tan sujharu-tirut-talan Kulottungan (103); 

Min p5da ven-kap^a (114); 

KongdijLak-kuttum-galirran (133); 

Adi ninfa minamun-JapamummioJiyadavi-pugak kodhxunfa ven* 
gai-yuyartton (170). 

Minavar Serarai ven-kanda vlram vijuk-kavinara-navar; pa^um- 
Kulottungan (195); 

Tangum-arapam pirid-onfilad-aiidac-cnrf/padii4/u-kongurn*i,tiuhjum- 
kumara-Kuldt Umgan (270). 

The mention of Savakam (Zabag) among the countries acknow¬ 
ledging Kulottunga’s supremacy deserves to be particularly noted. 

BB 165 of 1902 —SIL iii, 85. 
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it occurs in Rajaraja’s reign and fnrnislies no data for 
the historian, by the ninth year of the reign an aecount 
of the Pandyan war of Kulottunga is incorporated in 
it, 06 and this account is reproduced in almost all the 
subsequent editions of the prasasti with significant 
variations which will presently be taken up for 
discussion. The other prasastis of the reign, 
less frequently employed and of little historical 
importance, may be more briefly noticed. The 
formulas commencing malar mannu poUl-elilum and 
pit mevi maruviya both appear first in records of 
the fifth year; 07 a record from Magaral, dated 
in the eleventh year, 58 has the prasasti beginning 
pit mevi valar of Knlottunga II and cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the inscriptions of that monarch except 
by the Parakesari title of the sovereign. Some records 
of Knlottunga III begin pu 'maruviya tisai mngatton, a 
form which first appears in the fifth year and of which 
only the first words are mentioned in a record of the 
seventeenth year. 50 

The inscriptions of Kulottunga very of ten exhibit, 
besides the prasastis, some descriptive titles of the 
monarch which are a great help in the identification of 
his inscriptions and in the study of the history of the 
reign. In one record 80 of the second year, and more 

"457 of 1902; 811. iii, 86. The Tirukkollambudflr inscription <1 of 
1899) has the same form, but its exact date is uncertain, as yr. 4 mentioned 
in 11. 14—15 is obviously not the date of the record. Contra Venkayya, 
ARE. 1899. 

"173 of 1918; 196 of 1901. 

“215 of 1302. 

“176 of 1908; 312 of 1902. 

“190 of 1904. 
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frequently from tlie fourth year 61 onwards, the phrase 
‘Maduraiyum Pdndiyan mudit-talaiymn kondamliya / 
meaning ‘who was pleased to take Madura and the 
crowned head of the Pandya,’ is employed, to distinguish 
the king from his earlier namesakes. This shows that 
the Paridyan campaign of which we get a detailed 
account for the first time in the ninth year, must have 
commenced, if not actually been completed, some years 
earlier. The descriptive title quoted above is revised 
from time to time by the addition of Ilam (Ceylon) in 
the tenth year, 62 Karuvur in the sixteenth, 63 and of 
Kancipuram in the twenty-fourth year. 64 The city last 
mentioned is not included in many inscriptions; 
Kulottunga is also stated to have celebrated a vtrabki- 
seka and a vijayabhiseka . 65 

The reign of Kulottunga III is a remarkable 
example of the triumph of the personal 
ability of the monarch against the forces 
of disruption that were steadily in¬ 
creasing in their number and in the intensity of their 
action. Pandyan affairs had not reached a settlement 
when Kulottunga came to the throne; and much active 
fighting was still needed and though Kulottunga 
succeeded for the best part of his reign in enforcing 
Cola suzerainty over the Pandyan kingdom, it became 

•'24b of 1903. 

•«OT, N. 85. 

«» 397 of 1925. 

•*2 of 1905. 

••First mention®! in tlie tweuty*si 2 tth yea." 120 of 1912. As this 
record mentions yeL 37, the earliest reference is in 658 of 1902 (Yr. 29). 
A solitary record from Kancl (517 of 1919) seems to mention these 
abhisSkas in yr. 1(3), which may be a mistake for 30, the figures /ft- and 
5) being reversed by a mistake of the engraver. 


Disruption 

delayed. 
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clear by the end of his reign that the southern kingdom, 
after its recovery from the effects of the civil strife, was 
being ruled by able and ambitious monarch's' who were 
prepared not only to assert their independence of the 
C5la power, but to embark, in their turn, on a career of 
aggressive warfare and territorial aggrandisement. 
We shall see that Kulottunga lived long enough to 
experience the first shock of the newborn imperialism 
of the Pandyas. Elsewhere, the numerous feudatory 
dynasties were preparing to break off from the centre 
when opportunity occurred, and some of them like the 
Siddharasas of Nellore caused no end of anxiety to the 
emperor by their restless activity directed not seldom 
against the central power itself. All the energy and the 
strength of Kulottunga was taken up in counteracting 
the machinations and undoing the mischief resulting 
from the actions of such overgrown vassals. In spite 
of everything, however, until towards the close of the 
reign of Kulottunga, the Cola empire suffered no visible 
curtailment, and the period of his rule marks the last 
great epoch in the history of Cola architecture and art. 
Literature did not fail to get its meed of encourage¬ 
ment. Kulottunga himself must be counted as the last 
of the great Cola monarehs. Under his weak successor, 
the empire went to pieces and its ruler suffered per¬ 
sonal humiliation at the hands of one of his feudatories 
who was in alliance with the newly risen power of the 
Pandyas, and it was only the intercession, of the 
Hoysala ruler Narasimha that restored the Cola 
monarch to the semblance of sovereignty, though not 
to real power. 



0 VWDIA . 
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We have seen that Kulasekhara, on whose account 
Rajadhiraja II fought the powerful 
ruler of Ceylon, Parakramabahu I, and 
his protege Vira Pandya, the son of Parakrama Panclya, 
ultimately made his peace with the Ceylonese king-, 
turned against his Cola benefactor, and paid for his 
treachery by being driven out of Madura by Annan 
Pallavarayan who sought out Vira Panclya and restored 
him to the throne of Madura. A solitary inscription 
of Vira Panclya comes from Suemdrajn ; oa it begins 
P'umadmdaiyum ja/yamadmdaiyiim, and records a 
gift of seven veils of land to the local temple on the 
occasion of the king’s coronation; it seems more likely 
that this grant was made by Vira Pandya when he was 
installed by Annan Pallavarayan, rather than on the 
earlier occasion when the Ceylonese generals secured 
for him a temporary hold, on Madura. How long Vira 
Pandya occupied the throne can only be surmised; there 
is no doubt, however, that in a short time he too succumb 
ed to the blandishments of the king of Ceylon and went 
over to his side. The fact was that the traditional 
alliance among the southern powers—Venad, Pandya 
and Ceylon—against the Cola monarchy was too firmly 
established to be shaken by considerations of gratitude 
for help received at a critical juncture. We shall see 
that Vira Pandya at a later stage sought refuge in 
Kollam when he was driven out of Madura. It will be 
recollected that when Parantaka I extended the Cola 


'“TAS. ii, pp. 18 ff. The record is valuable as showing the partial 
survival of the Cola administrative system through all the disturbances 
and rebellions in the South. 
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dominion to the south’, the conquered ruler of the 
Pandya country, Rajasimha, found sympathy and 
support in Ceylon and Kerala; that the general rela¬ 
tions of these powers among themselves and towards 
the Colas remained constant in the long interval that 
had elapsed up to the accession of Kulottunga must have 
become clear from the account that has been given in 
the preceding pages. Hence it was that both 
Kulasekhara and Vira Pandya, though they were ready 
to seek Cola assistance against each other, could not 
maintain that friendship after their object was attained, 
and drifted into the diplomatic, situation normal to the 
ruler of the Pandyan kingdom. 

Ihe further stages of the war as recorded in 
Kulottunga’s inscriptions, all of them 
inscriptions. commencing puyal v ay tin valam peruga, 

may now be briefly summarised. An 
inscription from Cidambaram dated on the 88th day of 
the ninth year 67 records the coronation of the king at his 
accession, and then states that the king despatched an 
army when Vikrama Pandya sought his aid and in the 
campaign that followed, the son of Vira Pandya fell, 68 
filagam was subdued, and the army of the nittTcivets 
(marappadai) was beaten, while the Sing'ala soldiers 
had their noses cut off and rushed into the sea. 69 Vira 

"457 of 1902, (811. iii, 86); 1 of 1899 is similar. 

"I of 1899 has ‘sons’. Hultzsch translates: ‘the son of Vira Pandya 

was subdued, ‘811. iii, p. 212 (1. 2); but pada as applied to men implies loss 
of life. 

„. ”'f 4 °^ 1918 (yr ‘ 14 > haa , a more Picturesque phrasing which includes 

aiso the Mayavn forces : "8inga]appa^ai nuirappa^ai vcttumpaai kaiial 
puJckalari Vila.” 
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Pandya was attacked and compelled to turn back; 
Madura and his throne were seized from him and 
handed over to the Pandya (Vikrama) who had sought 
the aid of the conqueror; a pillar of victory was also 
set up. Another inscription, also from Oidambaram, 
dated on the 118tli day of the eleventh year, says : 70 

“By a single army, (Kulottunga) had the nose of the son of 
Vira Pandya cut off before he was captured, bestowed on 
Vikrama-Pandya the great city of Kudal, and returned. After 
this, he took the crowned head of Vira Pandya who had returned 
to the attack because of the disgrace (of his former defeat), and 
erected a pillar of victory at the end of the fight.” 

Two records from Tirukkadaiyur 71 dated in the 
fifteenth (1) and sixteenth years repeat the events 
recorded in the last preceding inscription in identical 
words and add the following: 

“Having' finished the fight, he (Kulottunga). caused the 
best of his (Vira Pandya ’s) women to enter (his own) velam; 12 
(he) set his foot on the. crowns of the Tenncm (Pandya), who 
had entered the Western Kollarn with his relatives as he had no 
(other) refuge, and of the powerful Cera, when they made 
obeisance at his lotus feet; (he) was pleased to confer on the 
Tennavan (Pandya) the sovereignty of the land of Sen-Tamil 
(Madura country) and (its) crown; (he) put on the anklet of 
heroes and raised the banners of heroism and .of liberality; (he) 
was pleased to be present when the chief of Kaikayas named his 
son after him (Kulottunga) and gave him many robes; having 
bestowed a living, such as kings seldom got, on the mlnava 
(Pandya) Vira Kerala whom he had compelled to turn his back 

70 458 of 1902, (8U. ill. 87). 

”254 of 1925; 42 of 1906. 

”TMs word does not seem to mean ‘harem,’ but the female part of the 
palace establishment. 42 of 1906 omits this fact. 
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on the battle-field, whose finger he had cut off, and who had since 
surrendered himself into slavery; (he also) gave him to eat by 
his side from vessels given by him .’’ 73 

A record from Tiruvidaimarudur, also dated in the 
sixteenth year, 74 states that the warriors of Kulottunga 
began to guard all places in response to the order: 
“ Capture Ilam in the South, so that the tennavar 
(southerners—Pandya, Kerala and Singala *?) may 
come and prostrate themselves, and the head of the 
Singalavan may be cut off; fill the wavy sea (to make a 
causeway).” Then we have an inscription of the 
nineteenth year from Siirangam 75 which repeats the 
incidents of the Pandyan war almost in the same words 
as the Cidambaram inscription of the eleventh year 
stating also that Yira Pandya r s second attempt to resist 
Kulottunga was made on the field of Nettur, and adds 
that, at the end of the battle, he took into his velam the 
yonng queen (madakkodi) of the Pandya ruler, and 
proceeds: 

“When the Tennavan (Pandya), who had lost his fortune, 
and the Seralan (Cera) came (to the Cola), bowed (to him) and 
sat down at the foot of (his) throne, (he) x>laeed (his) feet on 
the crown of the former, granted (him) land, granted (him) a 
crown, and gave the Pandya permission (to go); and to him on 

T *The text relating to VIra Kerala, as i read it from the two inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned above, is: Minavandm Vira-keralan ve(nai) — kondu* viral 
taxMuHm afyimti pngudaldl tarddipar perd vdlvdlittu pakkatnimndunpi 
parikata-pariccinnarnoJgi' The last phrase has apparently the same 
meaning as the corresponding expression in SII. iii, 88 1. 6, viy., 
parikalattil-amudalitUi. 

7 *288 of 1907. 

T5 66 of 1892— 821. iii, 88, 
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whose flag was seen the bow (the Cera ,), 78 he granted a fortune 
which (other) kings could not obtain.” 

Tlie inscription then mentions the defeat of Pandya 
fVrra Kerala, whose finger was cut off and who was 
forced to turn back, 77 and the gifts made to him, as also 
the gift of much treasure, robes, and bejewelled vessels 
to the Pandya who bore the glorious name of ‘ chief of 
the family of the >Sun\ Prom Tiruvorriyur 78 we have 
an inscription of the nineteenth year which says, in the 
midst of much sham history, that Kulottunga cut off 
the heads of Tennavan and Vikkalan; these statements, 
it is certain, deserve no credence and may be ignored. 
Another record from Tirumanikuli 79 of the twenty- 
first year follows the iSrirangam inscription of the 
nineteenth year except that it omits the gifts of land 
and crown to the Pandya and of wealth to the Cera 
when they both sat at the feet of Kulottunga J s throne 
and he placed his foot on the crown of the Pandya; it 
also adds at the end that Kulottunga adorned with his 
feet the crown of the Ceylonese king (Ilattan) in order 
that it may prosper. 

T,) This seems to be the real meaning of: ‘Koftlvalangu-villavan' which 
Hultzseh translates: ‘the Villavan (i.e. the Cera king), who (formerly 
nad) distributed crores.’ Valangudal means ulavudal, Tamilc-collagaraM . 
cf. S. K. Aiyangar, S. India and her Muhammadan Invaders; p. 14, n. 3. 

T7 In this inscription the phrase read as ‘ve(nai) kondu 1 and corrected 
into 'venai kandit’ by Hultzsch occurs after 'viral tarittiV and not before 
it as in the Tirukka<Jaiyur inscriptions noticed before; the Pudukkottah 
records to be noticed later follow the Srirangam reading. The phrase 
, ianadimai’pugu4iid(jUdV is omitted in the grlrangam and Pudukkottah 
records, 

”404 of 1896, 

”170 of 1902, 
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Lastly, there are two records from thePudukkottah 
state 80 with a unique form of the prasasti not so far 
traced in any other inscriptions of Kulottunga. Prom 
one of these records, the date has been lost; the other 
is dated in the thirty-fourth year. This prasasti 
mentions the Pandyan campaigns of Kulottunga 
at two points in a manner that clearly implies that 
the facts recorded in the other inscriptions cited 
so far do not take us to the end of the story and 
that there was another expedition some years later. 
Though we must reserve to a later stage a discussion 
of the events recorded in the prasasti but having no 
bearing on Pandyan affairs, it may still be useful 
to give here an analysis of the entire prasasti. 
It opens in the usual manner by recording the 
benevolent effects of the king’s coronation; it then 
records the gilding of parts of the Cidambaram temple, 
the construction of Tribhuvanlsvaram, the gilding of 
Bajarajisvaram and the institution of festivals in these 
temples; next follows a brief narration of a northern 
campaign culmma ting in the recapture of KancI; 81 what 
follows, on the subjugation of Vadugu and the annexa¬ 
tion of Yengimandalam, the shower of gold (in the 
form of gifts) and the entry into Urangai, is 
evidently a record of further details of the 
same campaign not found in other inscriptions. 
Then begins the story of the Pandyan war, narrated 
in almost the same words as those of the Srirangam 

so 163; 166 of PudukkCtfai Inscriptions : (Texts). Both the records 
are in a bad state of preservation, and the published text is full of gaps 
and possibly some misreadings. 

"'The words employed here are the same as in S1I. iii, 87, 11. 2—3. 
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inscription cited above. 82 Kulottunga is then stated 
to have conquered Bam (Ceylon), waged a fierce 
war against Kongu, entered Karuviir and worn 
the ‘great crown of victory’ (vijayammnudi) , assum¬ 
ing the title Sola Kerala. Then he set out to wear 
the ‘ crown of heroism ’ ( vira-mudi ), fought 
against the warlike army of Malaya, 83 besieged 
Mattiyur and Kalikkottai, defaced some of the Pandyan 
troops by cutting off their noses and took captive the 
marap-padai and elagap-padai ; he then surrounded 
Madura with his troops, drove the Pandya, his younger 
brothers and his mother into the forests, demolished the 
coronation mandapa of the Pandyas, and after plough¬ 
ing its site with asses, sowed kavadi on it, and then wore 
the < crown of heroism’ after taking the title of Cola- 
Pandyan, He then put on the anklet of heroes, assumed 
the title Tribhuvanavlra and went on a triumphal inarch 
round the city with the banner of heroism raised aloft; 
at the end of it, he worshipped the God of Madura, 84 
and presented many fine jewels to the deity. He then 
proclaimed that the name of Pandi-niandalam was 
thenceforth to be ColaPandiyan-mandalam, and that 
of Madura was to be Mudit-talai-konda-sola-puram; he 
then inscribed the name ‘Lord of the Cera and Pandya’ 
(Cera-pandiyan-tambiran) on the mmdapa in which he 
had been camping, changed the name of the Pancliyan 
and conferred the title Pandya on the bard ( pawn) 

"Ilid, 88. 11. 3—6. 

8a I have to omit some obscure expressions at this point. 

must not omit to reproduce the beautiful words of the original 
here: "Mdmaitiiraiyai valangonQu Tinivaiamy ujraiwm ten^mUrl^ 
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who celebrated the prowess of his arms that took 
Madura to the discomfiture of the Tennavan (Pandya), 
He then opened a broad street in his own name for the 
procession of the God of Madura, instituted a new 
festival and stayed to worship the deity during the 
procession (in the new street). He then covered the 
Madura temple with gold so that it resembled a golden 
mountain, and distributed the tribute of gold and 
iraiyili (lands) levied from the country of the Cera 
(and) Pandya among the temples of Cidambaram, 
Tiruvarur and Tribhuvanam. He also planted pillars 
of victory carrying the praise of his arms in every 
direction. 83 He finally restored the kingdom to the 
Pandya together with his regalia and assured him of 
his friendship. 

From these records, the Pandyan wars of Kulot- 
tunga are seen, to comprise three 
T1 paigns. am " separate campaigns. The first of them 
began at the request of Vikrama Pandya 
and led to the deposition of Vlra Pandya and the 
appointment of Vikrama to the throne of Madura. It 
is to be noted that the inscriptions are silent on some 
important points. How did Vlra Pandya incur the 
displeasure of Kulottunga ? This question has been 
examined above, and an answer has been suggested 
which must be held to be only tentative, till it is 
confirmed by direct evidence. Again, what happened 
to Kulasekhara after his expulsion from Madura? How 

8 'An inscription of the thirty-fourth year from Tirumaiavadi (74 of 
1895) gives yet another variant of the pmjal vdyttu introduction which 
describes the achievements of the armies of KulSttunga in the different 
quarters of the world—a description of no value to history. 
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was Vikrama Pandya related to him 1 ? What were the 
circumstances under which Vikrama Pandya persuaded 
Kulottunga to undertake an expedition for aiding him 
against Vira? In the absence of direct testimony, we 
can only assume what seems most probable, viz., that 
Kulasekhara was dead by the time this war began, that 
Vikrama Pandya was some near relative of his, if not 
his son, who inherited his rights to the Pandvan throne, 
and that he used very well the opportunities offered 
to him by the intrigues of Vira Pandya with the 
natural enemies of the Cola ruler. Though this 
campaign is not described in detail till after the com¬ 
mencement of the ninth regnal year (June A.D. 1186), 
it is possible that it was actually fought before 
A.D. 1182, the time when the title Maduraiyum 
Pdndiyan-mucUttalaiyum kondandiya began to appear 
regularly in the inscriptions. If that was so, the 
campaign was fought in the last years of Parakrama- 
bahu I of Ceylon, and the Singala soldiers who fought 
and suffered with Vira Pandya must have been troops 
furnished by that king. The divergent accounts of the 
fate of Vira Pandya’s son or sons render it difficult to 
decide what, if anything-, happened to them in fact. 

When the Cola forces had gone hack after installing 
Vikrama Pandya on the throne of Madura, Vira 
Pandya made another effort to retrieve his fortune, and 
this led to the second campaign in which Vira Pandya’s 
attempt was crushed on the battle-field of Vettur. This 
battle must have taken place before A.D. 1189 when it 
is briefly mentioned, though not by the name, for the 
first time. Later inscriptions embellish the account by 
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the addition of fresh details. The main feature of this 

part of the struggle was the co-operation of the ruler of 
Kerala with Ylra Pandya. After the defeat at Kettur, 
Yira Pandya apparently sought refuge in Quilon 
(Kollam) with the Kerala ruler of Venad; but the latter 
had no desire to harbour his dangerous guest for long, 
and they both made up their minds to surrender them¬ 
selves to Kulottunga and thus put a stop to further 
fighting. Ylra Pandya seems on the whole to have been 
treated better than he had a right to expect; lie had to 
eat the humble pie in the open durbar of Kulottunga 
and naturally lost his kingdom and the insignia ol 
royalty including the harem; but his life was spared 
and possibly he got some land and other forms 
of wealth suited to his new situation. 88 Who 
the chief of the Kaikayas was who named his son after 
Kulottunga, who the Pandya Vira Kerala and who‘the 
chief of the family of the Sun’, we seem to have no 
means of determining. Again, though the Tirumani- 
kuli inscription states that Kulottunga placed his foot 
on the crown of the king of Ceylon, this can 
hardly be accepted as true. Of the date of the second 
campaign, we can only say that it must have taken place 
before A.D. 1189; whether it came to an end in the 
life-time of Parakramabahu I of Ceylon who lived to 
1187, or dragged on to the reign of Kissankamalla, 
separated from that of Parakramabahu I only by the 
short reign of Mahinda YI, is therefore uncertain; it 
may be noted, however, that flam first figures in the 

••"Of. paQi-valangi inudi valangi of 811. iii, 88,1. 5. 
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tenth year (A.D. 1188) 87 among the countries taken by 
Kulottunga and that, in his numerous inscriptions, 
h 1 issankamalla claims to have led three successful 
expeditions to the Pandya country and to have 
renovated a temple at Ramesvaram. 88 The last claim 
is borne out by a Cingalese inscription in Ramesvaram 
engra ved on a stone which, according to the inscription 
itself, was the seat ( asmia ) on which Nissankamalla 
used to sit witnessing theatrical performances and 
listening to music. The inscription also records that 
the king spent vast treasures in renovating the temple 
which came thereafter to be called Nissankamallesvara. 
The Pandyan expeditions of the Ceylon ruler were not 
by any means so brilliant as these inscriptions make out, 
and this may be the reason for the silence of the 
chronicles on the subject. 89 

The third campaign of Kulottunga in the Pandya 
country is described, as we have seen, in the Pudukkottah 

"m, N. 85. 

88 CF. ii. 128, n. 6, 

89 Ceylon Journal of Science , G. II, pp. 105—6. Also CV. ii, p. 128, 
n. 6. The inscription mentioned above is 90 of 1905 wrongly noted as 
VaUeluttu and damaged in ARE. 1905. S. Paranavitane, JRAS—Ceylon 
&r<mch'~~xxxi f pp. 384—387, postulates three invasions of Ceylon by the 
Colas before A.D. 1200 on the strength of a statement regarding Kitti in 
the Sinhalese poem Sasaddvatd and the old commentary (Sanne) on it. 
The details of the invasions are given only in the commentary, and it 
may be doubted if, without more evidence, we may connect the rather 
vague statements in the commentary with the equally vague references to 
Ceylon in Kuldttunga's inscriptions. P. also says: Tt seems there was a 
state of chronic warfare between the Colas and Sinhalese from the closing 
years of the reign of Parafcramabahu I to the end of Polonnaruwa period, 
in which there were invasions and counter-invasions with varying fortune.* 
I doubt if the evidence of the CV. can support this statement; there was 
strife in Ceylon and one party or other always sought and gained aid, 
perhaps mercenary, from the continent. Amkanga,, Lokissara, and Magha 
himself came to Ceylon with armies recruited on the mainland. 
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records dated in the thirty-fourth year of the reign. 
This inscription states definitely that after celebrating 
a Vijayabhiseka in Karavur, Kulottunga started on 
an expedition against the Madura country in order to 
wear the crown of heroism, that is, to celebrate a 
Vlrabhiseka. If account is taken also of the fact that 
the Vi jay a- and Virabhisekas seem to be mentioned 
first only about the twenty-ninth regnal year, we may 
not be far wrong in assigning some date about A.D. 1205 
to this campaign. If this is correct, the expedition must 
have been directed against Jatavarman Kulasekhara 
who came to the throne in A.D. 1190, and was the first 
great ruler of the period of Panclyan revival that 
followed the close of the Civil War in which Rajadhi- 
raja II and Kulottunga III had espoused the cause of 
one or the other of the rival claimants to the throne. 
It seems probable that Kulasekhara was the son and 
successor of Vikrama Pandya who had been supported 
by Kulottunga.- His inscriptions are found in the 
Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts. 00 They 
contain elaborate prasastis, one of which sets up the 
proud claim that before the Pandyan fish, the fierce 
tiger of the Cola and the bow of the Cera hid themselves 
(in fear). This claim and the desire of Kulottunga 
for a Vlrabhiseka after his ,Vijayabhi§eka at Karuvur 
are the only indications that remain of the probable 
causes of the war between Kulasekhara and Kulot¬ 
tunga III; the inscriptions of the fowner ruler do not 
mention the war or any of its incidents. We may not 
accept literally everything mentioned in the inscriptions 

*°PK., pp. 142—3. 
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of Kulottunga; but there is no doubt that Kulasekhara 
paid a heavy penalty for his contumacy. As the war 
ends with the restoration of Kulasekhara, the success of 
Kulottunga was certainly not so absolute, and the 
statement that the Pandyan ruler and his relatives 01 
sought refuge .in the forests is mere rhetoric. The sieges 
of Mattiyur and Kalikkottai—places not yet identified— 
the defeat of the army of the Maravas and the specific 
act of vandalism, the demolition of the coronation-hall 
of the Pandyas, may well be accepted as facts. This 
harshness on the part of Kulottunga proves his 
consciousness of the increasing weakness of his own 
position in contrast to the growing strength of the 
power of the Pandyas. It also accounts for the retalia¬ 
tion that followed some years later when Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya, who must have suffered along with 
his brother on the occasion of Kulottunga’s invasion, 
assumed the role of aggressor and carried fire and sword 
into the Cdla country, and performed a Virabhiseka in 
the coronation hall of the Colas at Ayirattali aim 
Mudigo^^asola-piirarn. u - 

The wars waged in the north by Kulottunga are 
mentioned for the first time in the 
W noi-u the Srirangam inscription of the nineteenth 
year in the following terms: 

ej Note that, younger brothers are specially mentioned among these; 
I have pointed out elsewhere, PK., pp. 143—4. that Maravarman Sundara 
Papdya, the successor of Jat Kulasekhara, was his younger brother. 

»-Among Kulottunga Ill’s inscriptions from the Papclya country may 
be: two from Tirukkajakkutji (Ed)—39 and 40 of 191G (Yr. 14)> 
one from Tinnevelly, 28 of 1927 (Yr. 18), one from Caturvedi-mangalam 
(Ed)—311 Of 1928 (Yr. 21), and one from Tenur (Md)~~606 of 1926 
(Yr. 39). 
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“(He) despatched matchless elephants, performed heroic 
deeds, prostrated to the ground the Kings of the North, entered 
Kaeci when (his) anger abated, and levied tribute from all the 
kings there.” 

The Pudukkottah inscriptions, dated more than ten 
years later, add the following: 

“having subdued the Vadugu (Telugus) who were fierce in 
war and (thus) brought Vengai-mandalam under his sway, he 
was pleased to shower gold and enter the golden city of Urangai. ” 

The incidents thus recorded in Kulottunga’s 
inscriptions cannot be understood with- 
Po ti<ms al C ° ndi ' out a brief resume of the political 
changes that were taking place outside 
the Cola Kingdom. Towards the close of the life of 
Rajaraja II, the Velananclu kings felt themselves equal 
to the task of asserting and maintaining their indepen¬ 
dence against their Calukya-Cola suzerains. This was 
the period when the Kakatiyas were coming up in the 
north, while in the west the Calukyas, having suffered 
a defeat from Kakatiya Prola, were thrown into the 
shade by the usurpation of Bijjala. The consequent 
weakness of the W. Calukya kingdom gave the occasion 
for the Hoysalas to rise to the rank of an independent 
power; at the same time the Telugu-Codas and the 
Velanandu rulers, who had till then been either 
subordinate to the Calukyas or had lived in fear of them 
and therefore in subordinate alliance with the Colas, 
breathed more freely and soon began to entertain plans 
of aggrandisement. It is remarkable that no inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajadhiraja II have been found in Nellore or 
the Circars. And it appears that perhaps Gronka II at 
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the close of his reign, and certainly his son Rajendra- 
cocla, assumed the titles and insignia of independent 
status. 83 In fact with the close of Rajaraja’s reign 
we have come to that interval in the history of the 
Telugu country in which the Cola power was wit hdrawn, 
and the Kakatiya power had not yet taken its place—a 
period of about a generation in which many minor 
dynasties like the Kotas, Cagis, Konas and others 
divide the country and owe no allegiance to a 
common power. About the same time the Telugii-Cbdas 
rise into prominence farther south in the dis¬ 
tricts of Nellore, C'uddapah, Chittoor, North Areot and 
Chingleput, and it is to them that the Colas lost 
Kancipuram and from them, that Kulbttunga III 
recovered the city. 

The history of the Telugu-Cddas of this period 
_, . presents some difficult problems of 

chronology and genealogy, and though 
there is no lack of evidence, epigraphical and literary, 
attesting their power and importance, all attempts to 
evolve a consistent history of the dynasties that com¬ 
prise this group of kings have met only with limited 
success.* 4 All these rulers called themselves Codas 
and their sway extended over a considerable portion of 
the Telugu country; all of them claimed to be 
descended from Karikala and to come of the solar race 
and Kasyapa gotra. The presence of members of these 
dynasties as feudatories of Kulottunga I and his succes¬ 
sors in different parts of the Telugu country has been 

*349 of 1909; 870 of 1920; ARE, 1921, IX, 64. 
xxxviii, PX>. 7—10; NX. PP. 1420 ff. 

. • TV; .i: i\ . : ! :' v/ v ; Y, 
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indicated in the enumeration of the feudatories men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of each reign. We have now 
to trace in some detail the relations between the Nellore 
branch of the Telugu Codas and Rulottunga III in order 
to explain the necessity for Kulottunga’s recovery of 
Kahcipuram. 

The genealogy of the family starts with two 
shadowy figures. The [first of them was Madhurantaka 
Pottappi Cola, so called because he is said to have 
conquered Madura and founded Pottapi, which has 
been identified with a village of the same name in the 
Pullampet Taluq of the Cuddapah district. 65 The 
other king was Telugu Yidya, who erected a pillar of 
victory with a Garuda on its top at a place called 
Ujjapuri. The historical part begins with Beta, the 
feudatory of Vikramaeola. 96 Beta’s son was Erasiddhi 
who had in his turn three sons ; Nallasiddha alias 
Manmasiddha, 07 Beta and Tammusiddha. Some inscrip¬ 
tions 98 of Tammnsiddha state that the younger Beta 
had no mind to rule and that, on the death 
of Manmasiddha, he gave up his rights in favour of his 
younger brother Tammusiddha who crowned himself at 
Nellore in §. 1127 or a little before that date; 99 on the 

*“EI. vii, p. 121, n, 5; ARE. 1908 II 79. 

*"583 of 1907. 

“'578 of 1907 says that Nallasiddha was the son of Eyasiddha; other 
inscriptions call the eldest son Manmasiddhi. (El. vii, pp.'l53 ff.) Hence 
the identity of Manmasiddha and) Nallasiddha may be accepted pace 
Venkayya, 1A. xxxviii, p. 10, n. 56. Cl. Sewell, HISI. p. 130, n. 

“ s 104 of 1892; 35 of 1893; 407, 408 of 1896—all in El. vii ed, Liiders. 

9, El vii, p. 165. 
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other hand, another inscription from Kavali, dated 
& 1129, 100 omits all mention of the younger Beta, and 
states that while Nallasiddha 101 was the crowned king 
( abhisikta ), Ms younger brother, Tammusiddha, 
was ruling the kingdom by his grace —tat kataksd- 
devu rcijyam karoti. It is therefore difficult to say 
whether Tammusiddha ruled only after Maxima s 
death, or conjointly with him. A review of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kuldttunga III which mention the kings of this 
line will show that the Kavali inscription seems to be 
nearer the truth; it will also bring out clearly the 
relations in which these kings stood to Kulottunga in 
the different stages of his reign. 102 

ltt NL KV. 39. 

,01 Venkayya would read Manmasiddha here, I A. xxxviii, p. 10, n. 56. 

10J Sewell has suggested that Beta II was Nallasiddha. HISI. p. 395. 
But the number of Nallasiddha’s inscriptions and their provenance, 
together with the claim ot laying tribute from Kanci (483 of 1906; 
NT. R. 36, Cr. 1), imply such an active life for Nallasiddha as to falsify 
completely the statement in the Tammusiddhi inscriptions regarding 
Beta’s exclusive devotion to religious austerities. On the other hand, 
if we identify Manmasiddha with Nallasiddha, the other statement 
in the Tammusiddhi records, that Manma was dead in A.D. 1205 
must be declared to be wrong. And it must be acknowledged 
that the Kavali inscription (KV. 39) mentions only Nallasiddha 
(Venkayya would read Manmasiddha here, and if this is correct, it 
directly contradicts the Tammusiddhi records) and Tammusiddha, and 
states that though the former was the anointed sovereign, still Tammu¬ 
siddhi carried on the affairs of state by his grace, and thus supports Sewell’s 
suggestion. But if BSta was Nallasiddha, and was anointed after Manma’s 
demise, who was the author of the Nallasiddha inscriptions, of which there 
are several, dating from A.D. 1192, If not earlier, some of which doubtless 
precede the death of Manma, c. A.D. 1205? There seems to be no means of 
reconciling all the statements in the Tammusiddhi records with the data 
furnished by the Nallasiddha records. It must he noted also that OT. G-. 86, 
dated A.D. 1214, mentions Bacaladevi, the queen Of Manmasiddha, in a 
manner that implies that Manma was still alive. 
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In the ninth year of Kulottunga III, A.D. 1187, 
Nallasiddharasa, the ruler of Nellore 

T Kui6ttunga n n t i° acknowledges the suzerainty of 
Kulottunga III. 103 Three years later, 
A.D. 1190, a Siddhi, called also Madhuraiitaka 
Pottappic-cola, makes a gift to the temple at Nellore, 
citing the twelfth regnal year of his Cola overlord, 
Kulottunga. 104 Then we have a number of gifts, 
registered in the name of Nungama, the queen of 
Nallasiddha, to the temples at Tiruppalaivanam 
(Chingleput), Kalahasti (Chittoor), and Nandalur 
(Ouddapah) ; these records are dated in the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twenty-fourth regnal yeais of Kulot¬ 
tunga III. 106 It may be noted in passing that a 
record of Kulottunga himself, dated in his nineteenth 
year, is found in the town of Nellore. 106 In another 
inscription from Nandalur, 107 Nallansidcllia, the son of 
Madhurantaka Pottapic-cSla Eramasiddha, acknow¬ 
ledges the overlordship of Kulottunga in his twenty- 
sixth year, A.D. 1204. The latest record in which 

iQZ NL N. 85. Venkayya says rightly that the inscription is mutilated 
and the date is lost. IA . xxxviii, p, 10, n. 58. But the 'pad&mdu? with 
which the second line begins, and the dates in the other inscriptions cited 
above, make it probable that the regnal year is the ninth of Kulottunga 
though it might also be the nineteenth or twenty-ninth. However that may 
be, it is not easy to accept Venkayya's statement: 'As the former (Nalla- 
siddha) appears to have been a contemporary of Kulottunga III from his 
27th to 35th year, it is clear that he must have come after Tammusiddhi,' 
when there is no mention of Tammusiddhi earlier than S. 1127 i.e. roughly 
the 27th year of Kulottunga III, while Nallasiddhi figures in many earlier 
inscriptions. 

10 *NL N. 40. Venkayya thinks that the name of the Nellore king was 
Manmaslddha (ibid. n. 54). This is very likely; for, seeing that Tammu- 
siddha is invariably so styled in Sanskrit, the Siddha of the Sanskrit x>art 
of N. 40 may be the elder of the Siddha brothers. 

105 317 of 1029; 198 of 1892; 601 of 1907. 

10 “197 of 1894. 

IM 578 of 1907. 

K—13 
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Nallasiddha recognises Kulottnnga’s suzerainty is 
dated nine years later, A.D. 1213. 108 But in the 
interval between 1204 and 1213, we have two records 
of his brother Tammusiddka 199 from the Nellore and 
Ghing'leput districts, one of liis son Betarasa 110 at 
Kaneipuram; another from Nandalur of probably the 
same prince or another, who is here called Tirukkalatti- 
deva, the Tikkanrpa of literature, and who makes an 
endowment for the benefit of his father Manuma- 
sittarasan and of (alias ?) Nallasiddha ; m and in all 
these inscriptions, the princes concerned take good care 
to define in an unmistakable manner their vassal posi¬ 
tion in relation to Kulottunga. And this relation is 
continued almost up to the end of Kulottunga’s reign 
by another record of the Ti mkkalattideva mentioned 
above 113 dated in the 36th year of Kulottunga, and yet 
another 113 from Tiruvorriyur, dated two years later 
and mentioning an agent of Sittarasan in that place. 

This survey of the relations between the Telugu- 
Codas and Kulottunga throughout his reign shows 
Kuiottunga’a clearly that the Telugu-Oodas did not 
North ia the once themselves strong enough to 
defy Kulottunga for any length of time. 
And the statement in the Srirangam epigraph that 
‘Kulottunga entered Kanci with his anger abated” shows 
that the campaign was of the nature of a punitive 

10t NL A. 18. Another similar inscription (205 of 1894) is dated 
A.D. 1209 (Yr. 31). „ 

10fi 195 of 1894; 120 of 1930. 

110 456 of 1919, of. NL G. 76 (Yr. 27 of Kuldttunga III) which says that 
Betarasa was the son of Nallasiddha. 

11J 582 of 1907; NT. N. 101. 

112 M1. R. 8. 

2i8 201 of 1912. 
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expedition directed against vassals who had raised the - 
standard of revolt. The Cola supremacy was certainly 
still maintained in its full vigour up to Cuddapah and 
Nellore at the time of Kulottunga’s accession. 114 And, 
except for the short interlude now engaging our 
attention, Kulottunga’s inscription do not give a 
contrary impression. There were many indications, 
to which we have drawn attention in the course of the 
narrative, that the feudatories of the empire were 
increasing in their strength and that the moment the 
central government passed into incompetent hands, the 
empire would go to pieces. But Kulottunga III was by no 
means a weak ruler and on the whole he succeeded, in 
the midst of many troubles, in maintaining the integrity 
of his inheritance. The temporary loss of Kanclpurain 
in this reign and the need that arose for recovering it 
after a fight were the first clear indications of what was 
coming in the future. 

There are some inscriptions of Nallasiddha which 
seem to throw some light on the period when he declared 
independence, but as often happens in Telngu Cola 
history, the evidence of these records raises more 
questions than it helps us to answer. The earliest of 
these inscriptions is a Kanarese record dated S. 1114 
(A.D. 1192-3) and describes the ruler as Bhujabalavira 
Nalasiddhanadeva Cola Maharaja ruling at Vallura- 
pura, already familiar to us as the capital of Maharaja- 
padi 7000 and eight miles to the N. W. of Cuddapah. 
This chieftain boasts that he levied tribute from 


11 * ARE. 1905, II, 19; 571 Of 1907; 195 of 1892; NI. N. 85, etc. 
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Kanci. 115 Except the fact of Kulottunga undertaking 
a campaign which he closed by entering Kanci in force, 
there is no evidence in support of this claim of the 
Telugu Coda chieftain. And here we should not omit to 
notice that in the inscriptions of Tamrnusiddhi, the con¬ 
quest of Kahci is ascribed, though only by a metaphor, 11 " 
to his uncle, an earlier NaUasiddha, the brother of 
Erasiddka. Perhaps this claim on the part of JSTalla- 
siddha to have levied tribute from Kanci implies 
only that for some time he stopped the usual tribute 
to the Cola monarch and was still left in undisturbed 
possession of Kanci. However that may be, Kalla- 

116 483 of 1006. Venkayya was inclined to distinguish between the 
Bhujabalavira Nallasiddhanadeva Cola Maharaja of this inscription and 
Nallasiddha, the son of E^asiddha (M. xxxviii, p., 10). The former is 
represented also by other inscriptions from the Nellore area. AJ. G. 1 is 
dated S. 1.05, which may be 1105, (A.D. 1183) and contains the expres¬ 
sion.. kappam konna.-.. KV 4 13 also mentioning the levying of 

tribute from Kahci is dated S. 1136, and R. 36 with the same titles as 
483 of 1906 is dated three years later, A.D. 1217. The Bhujabalavira 
records are few and extend over practically the whole of Kulottunga’s 
reign; I think that Nallasiddha, the son of Efasiddha, is himself the 
author of these records the titles in which are indicative of his claim to 
independence. Such pretentious records could not be issued every day 
and were published whenever, in the estimate of Nallasiddha, Kulottunga 
was too preoccupied to notice his action. Some such assumption would 
explain the facts so far known. But this means, once more, that wo set 
aside the testimony of the Tamrnusiddhi records on the death of the 
eldest son of E^asiddha. If these assumptions are correct, we may distin¬ 
guish two periods when Nallasiddha found it possible to act like an inde¬ 
pendent king; (1) A.D. .1183-1192, when Kulottunga was engaged in the 
Parity an campaigns, (2) from A.D. 1214 towards the close of Kulottunga’s 
reign when that monarch was, as we shall see, once more drawn into 
an encounter with the P&pcjyas. It may be noted that in this second 
period, we get records of a Bhujabalavira E^asiddha ( Nl . A. 38, R. 38, 
G. 59, G. 58) who rules in the early years of Rajaraja III, and like Nalla¬ 
siddha, sometimes acknowledges the Cola suzerainty and sometimes does 
not. Was this Eryasiddha the son of Nallasiddha? There is a record in 
Tiruppukkuji (Oh.), 192 of 1916, of the fifteenth year of a Nallasiddharasa 
of the family of Mukkanfi Kacjuveffi. It is engraved in very faulty 
language and gives the usual Pailava titles. Its date and relation, if any, 
to the Telugu-Cotfa Nallasiddha cannot be determined. 

lia El, vii, p. 150— dik dak$ind ga\ita'KdfiQigund bdbhftva (1. 17). 4 
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siddha’s career as an independent ruler was soon cut 
short by Kulottunga’s occupation of KaficI about 
A.D. 1196, and the success of Kulottunga’s enterprise is 
attested not only by his inscriptions which state that he 
entered Kanci with his anger abated, but by the series 
of dated inscriptions of Nallasiddha which have been 
cited above and are dated in the regnal years of 
Kuiottimga III. 

For the rest of his reign, Kuiottimga had no trouble 
from the Telugn Codas, though in the last few years, 
when the Co]a monarch had to meet a powerful enemy 
in Maravarman Sundara Pandya, they seem to have 
made another and a more successful effort to assert their 
independence. But Kulottunga is seen fighting once 
more in the north sometime about A.D. 1208. In this 
campaign he claims to have subdued the fierce Vaclugas 
(Telugas), established his supremacy over Vengi. and 
entered Urangai. Who were the fierce Vadugas and 
where was Urangai % Is there any reason to suppose 
that Vengi was regained for the Cola empire by 
Kulottunga even for a short while ? In the absence of a 
single Cola record of this period to the north of Nellore, 
it is not difficult to answer the last question in the 
negative. And if we recall the fact that the power of 
the Kakatlyas had been growing for some time and 
spreading over the ancient kingdom of Vengi, imposing 
a new suzerainty over the chieftaincies that had 
emerged there after the withdrawal of Cola power front 
the region, and that the greatest monarch of this line, 
Ganapati, had come to the throne by A.D. 1199, the most 
natural way of interpreting Kulottunga’s claim seems to 
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be to suppose that he warred with the Kakatiya ruler 
and entered Warangal, his capital, sometimes called 
Orungallu 117 a name which is easily Tamilised into 
Urangai. But of such a war ending so favourably for 
the Cola monarch, we have no indications except the 
vague statements of the two Pudukkottah records. No 
details of this campaign are forthcoming, and the Cola 
entry into W arangal, if that is the real meaning of these 
inscriptions, must be held to be a case of fabrication. 
In the present state of the evidence, we could not even 
say if there was any basis in fact for the tall claims set 
up on behalf of the Cola monarch in the records of his 
reign. 

The campaign against .Kongu culminating in the 

Karuviir. triumphal entry into Karuvur and the 
celebration of the Vijayabhiseka in that 
city constitute another obscure episode of the reign. 
The entry into Karuvur is, as we have seen, mentioned 
for the first time in the sixteenth year of the reign, 113 
and Kongu bears the name Ylra-sola-niandalam in a 
record of the tweny-sixth year. 119 If the Pudukkottah 
inscriptions, the only ones that contain a direct account 
of this war, may be taken to have arranged the events 
in the order of their occurrence, this campaign may be 
assigned to the years following the close of the second 
Pandyan war, to the years, say, A.D. 1190—1194. The 
KuIdttmigmirKo mi also repeatedly mentions the war 

■”163, 169 etc. of 1913. 

11S 397 of 1925; 18 of 1925 which is doubtfully dated (1)5 also 
mentions St, 

119 227 of 1917. 
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against the Cera and Kongu; but neither the inscrip¬ 
tions nor the poem contain any clue to the causes or the 
incidents of the war. A number of inscriptions of the 
reign are also found in Karuvur. Others are found 
elsewhere in the Kongu country, including Tagadur, 
and in parts of Mysore, and clearly point to a recovery 
of Cola dominion in this quarter, and a partial reversal 
of Hoysala expansion that began at the end of the 
reign of Kulottunga I. We shall see that the Adigai- 
mans once more acknowledged the Cola suzerainty 
in this reign, and the inscriptions of the Adigaiman 
who styles himself Vidukadalagiya. Perumal suggest 
that he might have had a share in the restoration of 
Cola dominion in this quarter. 120 

Towards the end of Kulottunga’s reign, the 
Pandyan throne passed to Mara- 
P sioa, an Inva varman Sundara Pandya (1216), pos¬ 
sibly after the demise of his brother 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara, and the new ruler lost no 
time in starting a war against the old Cola monarch 
who had, more than ten years before, deeply 
humiliated him and his elder brother in their 
own capital and perhaps also demolished their 
coronation-hall in Madura. For the successes of 
Sundara Pandya against Kulottunga III, we have to 
depend solely on the inscriptions of the former. The 
Cola inscriptions of the period observe a total silence 
which will cause no surprise when it is recollected how 
the inscriptions of the reign of Somesvara I, 
W. Calukya, omit all reference to the battle of Koppara. 

>s » AJtE. 1907 II, 67, 
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But the records of Sundara Pandya are quite specific 
and full. And their account of the misfortunes of the 
Colas is by no means less trustworthy than the record of 
Pandyan defeats in the inscriptions of Kulottunga 
himself. 

In an inscription of the third year 121 (A.D. 
1218-19) of Sundara Pandya, he is described by the 
title : &onadu valamgiyandiya, ‘who was pleased to 
give (back) the Cola country.’ Another inscription 
of his fifteenth year 122 states specifically that he gave a 
crown and Mudikonda-soja-puram to Kul5ttunga-Cola. 
Sundara Pandya’s inscriptions are actually found in the 
Cola country, though none of them seems to fall with¬ 
in Kulottunga’s reign. 123 But the two inscriptions of 
Sundara Pandya just cited leave no room for doubt that 
the last years of Kulottunga turned out disastrously for 
him and that in his old age, he had to taste the bitter 
fruit of the Pandyan policy of his earlier years. We 
must now let the prasasti of Maravannan Sundara 
Pandya I describe the course of events: 

“In order that the authority of the tiger (seal) might recede 
to the land of Ponni (Cola country) and that of the carp might 
gain the upper hand in the land of Kanni (Pandya country), 
(he) spread (over the land) horses and elephants, fierce (in 
war), and consigned to the red flames (of fire) (the cities of) 
Tanjai and Urandai; destroyed the excellence of the crystal 
water in the wells and rivers, so that the kavi and nllam 
(flowers) lost their beauty; razed (to the ground) many pavilions, 
high ramparts, great enclosures, towers, theatres, palaces, man¬ 
sions and morulapas »* drew tears in streams from the eyes of the 

J2, 322 of 1928. 

122 9 of 1926. ARE. 1926, II, 32; 1928, II, 18. Contra PK. pp. 152, n. 1. 

is * pk . tm. 
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women belonging to the kings who did not come to make their 
submission; ploughed (the enemy country) with asses and sowed 
kavacli (coarse millet); fought the Sembiyan (Cola) till his anger 
abated, and drove him into the wilderness; seized (his) crown 
of fine gold, and was pleased to give it to the bard (pawn) ; 124 
spread his fame by performing a virabbiseka in the coronation 
hall of the Cola Valava at Ayirattali, which was too good for verse 
and had a golden enclosure which touched the sky (traversed by) 
the Sun; mounted the strong rutting elephant which returned 
each day after plucking the fearful heads of enemy kings; accom¬ 
panied only by his fair arms and (his) sharp disc which abolished 
common (ownership) of the whole earth surrounded by the 
water (ocean), he entered the sacred precincts of the divine 
Puliyur, where dwelt the Brahmins whose knowledge of the excel¬ 
lent Veda was free from doubts, and (there) rejoiced, hi his heart 
at the sight of the sacred form of the (god) who, with the goddess 
on his side, so danced that the golden hall increased in lustre, and 
made obeisance to the flower-like red feet, unattalned alike by 
Brahma (seated) on the beautiful flower and Visnu (wearing) the 
cool basil; and seated in the shining crystal maudapa, resembling 
the high Meru, the support of the world, brought and fixed in Pon- 
Amaravati surrounded by lotus ponds, in which the humming of 
bees roused from their sleep swans with curved wings, he invited 
(the Cola) saying (that he would) restore (to him) the Cola land 
rich in gardens and fields, and the garland and crown he had 
lost; the Valava, who had got beyond the Valagiri after he had 
lost (his) high estate, now entered with his relatives, presented 
his son (to the Pandya) saying: ‘Your name’, and prostrated 
himself, a suppliant beneath the victorious throne; (then the 
Pandya) made a gift (to the Cola) with water which cooled the 
heat caused by his earlier loss, and sent him. back after restoring 
to him what lie had once lost, viz., the title of Colctpati and the 
old city, together with a (royal) letter (Hrumugam) marked by 
the beautiful carp which shone by being worshipped by the kings 
of the sea-girt earth and (setting forth that it was) the agreement 

,s4 Cf. the grant of the title ‘Pandya’ to a bard by KulSttunga, ' 

® ee a * s0 4®-* an -d 482 of 1908 on a Sundara Pand.ya’s grant of 
the Coja country to the Baria-patl, 

K—19 
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witnessing fox* all time the restoration of the wide land at an 
auspicious hour (?) ”. 

The main incidents of the campaign were thus an 
invasion by Sundara Pandya of the Cola country 
reaching as far north as Cidambaram and marked by 
considerable damage to life and property along the 
route of the march; the inability of Kulottunga to resist 
the advance of the Pandya ruler and his seeking refuge 
in flight; finally, the restoration, possibly after some 
negotiations, of the kingdom and crown to Kulottunga 
on condition that he acknowledged Sundara Pandya as 
suzerain. The tables were thus completely turned; in 
almost every detail, Sundara Pandya followed the 
example set by Kulottunga during his third campaign 
against the Pandya country. At one stroke the Pandya 
king not only destroyed the overlordship of the Cola 
and declared his own independence, but actually com¬ 
pelled his quondam superior to do homage to him in 
turn. This was in 1216-17. We shall see later that 
the attempt of the Cola ruler to regain his independence 
led to another Pandyan invasion with more disastrous 
results. 

Now why did the Pandya, if he was so successful 
against the Cola as his inscriptions 
^invasion. the assert, not annex the Cola country to his 
kingdom ? One would expect that after 
all that they had suffered from the Colas since the days 
of Rajaraja I, if not earlier, the Pandyas, when they 
got the chance, would put a final end to the power of 
their ancient rivals. But that is not the way of Indian 
monarchy. In its code, respect for an ancient and 
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established line of royalty was a more abiding sentiment 
than irritation due to transient political occurrences. 
.Never to disestablish an old line of kings is the rule of 
honour and principle of policy laid down in the sastras. 
However drastic their treatment of individual Pandyan 
kings might have been, the Colas did not venture to 
displace the Pandyan line altogether. Sundara 
Pandya could not act differently towards the Colas now. 
And this no doubt is part of the answer to our question. 
But there was more. The subsequent course of history 
shows that the Pandya did not reap the full benefit of 
his victory on this occasion and that the Cola kingdom 
suffered less damage than it might have done. 

There was a third power at this time in South India 
which seems to have interfered to 
Hoysaia interven- re q ress the balance in favour of the 

tioiii 

Colas. This was the power of the 
Hoysalas which had been growing steadily for a 
century since the time when Visnuvardhana started 
the policy of expansion and put an end to Cola 
power over a great part of the Mysore country. By the 
time of Maravarman Sundara Pandya’s invasion of the 
Cola country, the reign of Ballala II was drawing to a 
close. Among his queens is mentioned a princess, 
undoubtedly of Tamil Cola origin, and it is likely that 
the Cola ruler turned to Ballala for help in his trouble. 
At any rate, there is a Hoysaia inscription which clearly 
implies that when Ballala was still living, his son Vlra 
Narasimha marched against Srirangam in the South. 125 

lz *Hoy$<ixia Sri-Virabalid la-d evana rnagam Vira-nuramnha-devann 
teinkalu-ttangana mele natfavandu. EC. vi, Cm. 56. 
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The date of this inscription presents some difficulties*, 
but it corresponds in all probability to the 12th Septem¬ 
ber, A. I). 1217. 126 Another inscription describes 
Baliala himself as the establisher of the Cola kingdom 
and the lion to the Pandya-elepliaiit ( Cola-rajya - 
pralisthacaryam, PCmdya gaja-kesari) , calls his son 
Narasimha the sole protector of the Cola line 
( Cdlakulaikaraksa ), and implies that Baliala II must 
have assumed his titles before the beginning of 
A.I). 1218. 127 An inscription from Govindanaballi 
describes with great force the valour of Narasimha in 
the campaigns he undertook for the restoration of the 
Cola. A still later grant from Belur (S. 1184) states 
that he rescued the Cola hidden behind the dust, viz., 
the crowd of his enemies, and earned for himself the 
titles Golasthdpma and Pdndyakhandam. 128 It can be 
seen from the names of Narasimha’s enemies that this 
campaign is different from the one recorded in the 
Tiruvendipuram inscription of Rajaraja Ill’s reign, 
and is perhaps the earlier one with which we are here 
concerned. And though the Kanarese arnipH, the 
Jaganndthavijaya identifies the Cola king protected 
by Baliala II with Rajaraja (gVjaraja-pwtisthar 
niratam) , i2t> this does not necessarily mean that 
Kulottunga III was no more at the time; ioi the 
Panclyan invasion and the Cdla restoration alike 
fall within the short period of the joint-rule of 
Kulottunga and Rajaraja (1216-18) ; Rajaraja 

“VML vi, p. 205. Contra El. vii, p. 162 and n. 10. See p. 177, 
n. 15 below. 
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who had a long reign before him was the real 
beneficiary of the Hoysala intervention, and this must 
be the reason for his name being chosen by the 
Kanarese poet. On the other hand, Sundara Pandya’s 
inscriptions mention Kulottunga III where they specify 
the name of the Cola monarch, and this is equally 
intelligible ; for there was glory in having defeated 
a glorious monarch who had fought many wars 
with success, and no point in mentioning a young prince 
who had just been made heir-apparent and of whom 
tittle was yet known. It is thus clear that the Hoysala 
intercession on behalf of the Cola must have had some¬ 
thing to do with the generosity of Sundara Pandya 
towards liis vanquished enemy. 

Kulottunga III must have died soon after the 
Pandyan invasion. The latest regnal 
De tunga° f in Ul5t * y ea1 ' found in his inscriptions is the for¬ 
tieth, 130 A D. 1217-18. Kulottunga III 
was also called Yirarajendradeva, and a whole series 
of inscriptions containing this title, though not the 
name Kulottunga, undoubtedly belong to this reign 
and are dated in regnal years ranging from the 
second to the thirty-sixth. As already noted, the 
king seems to have had also the title Komara or 
Kumara Kulottungan. 131 A new street formed in 
Tiruppugalur in the tenth year of the reign was called 
Rajakkal-tambiran-tiruvidi, 132 possibly after another 
surname of the ruling king. One inscription from 

”»162 of 1926; 273 of 1914 etc. 
i8, 259 of 1925; ante, pp. 115-6. 
lsa 80 of 1928. 
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Tiruvannamalai 133 is dated in the eleventh year of 
Tribhuvana-Vira-Cola-deva; but considering the fact 
that the astronomical details preserved by this record 
were found by Kiel horn 1,14 not to work out correctly for 
this reign, it may be doubted if this title was assumed 
by the king so early in his reign. The earliest genuine 
record containing this title seems to be dated in the 
twenty-fourth year; 135 the name recurs thereafter in 
several later inscriptions and in the great temple, 
Tribhuvanesvara, in Tribhuvanam, in the Tanj ore 
district. The form Tribhuvanacoladeva is also 
known. 136 The town of Karuvur was renamed Mudi- 
val angu-solapur am; 137 there is also mentioned, in 
another inscription, a village of the name of Mudi- 
yalangu-sola-catiirvedimangalam ; 138 these facts show 
that Mudi-valangu-sola was one of the titles of the king, 
assumed, doubtless, in commemoration of the restitu¬ 
tion of the Pandya crown to the rulers of that 
country. 130 An inscription of the twenty-third year 
gives the characteristic titles of Kulottunga III and 
calls the ruler Tribhuvanacakravartm Sola-Kerala- 
deva, 140 thus confirming the statement of the Puduk- 
kottah inscriptions that after the conquest of Karuvur, 
he assumed that title. Kongu came to be called 

'”522 of 1902. 

viii, pp. 7—8. 

'”554 of 1904. Contra Hultzach SII. iii, p. 205 and n. 5. 

"*316 of 1909 (n.-d.) 

"'61 of 1890 (Yr. 23). 

1902 (Yr. 37). 

"‘Majavannan Sundara Pandya I also took the title: Mudi-valangum- 
pei'umaj, PK. p. 153. 

"°75 of 1925. 
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&bla-Kerala-mandalam. It is doubtful, however, if 
some inscriptions with no other titles in them than Sola- 
Keraladeva can be ascribed to Kulottunga III. 141 
Lastly, as can be seen from a record of one of his 
feudatories, the king- seems to have also had the title 
Karikala-Cola. 142 

Gangaikondasblapuram is mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign rather less frequently than one 
might expect, 143 but there is no doubt that it was the 
capital of the kingdom. The more ancient cities of 
Tan j ore and Uraiyur still occupied a prominent position 
and, together with Ayirattali, constituted subsidiary 
capitals, the capture of which gave Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I the practical mastery of the Cola 
kingdom. Vikramasolapuram is mentioned early in the 
reign as another royal residence. 144 A record of the 
thirty-fifth year casually mentions the king’s stay at 
Madura, perhaps a reference to the third Pandyan 
campaign of Kulottunga. 146 

.Kulottunga III was a great builder and his reign 

Buildings. * s a noteworthy epoch in the annals of 
Cola architecture. The public build¬ 
ings, mostly religious structures, undertaken and 
completed in the reign are enumerated in the Puduk- 
kottah inscriptions cited earlier and in a Sanskrit 

“Mi®. 1925, II, 22. 

“’538 of 1902 (Yr. 27). 

“*454 of 1912. 

“‘114 of 1919. 

”‘339 of 1914. 
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inscription 14 ® engraved round the central shrine of the 
temple of .Kampaharesvara (called Tribhuvana- 
Tiresvara in the inscription) at Tribhuvanam, the most 
magnificent monument of the reign. Not much atten¬ 
tion has yet been given to this great temple, which 
•deserves to be better known than it is. Though its 
general design recalls in many ways that of the Tanj ore 
temple, it has still several significant features that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the earlier model and mark the 
growing desire to fill the entire wall space with 
sculpture panels and decorative designs. The temple 
contains also an excellent series of Ramayana reliefs 
that await detailed study. The temple was consecrated 
by the king’s spiritual guru, Isvarasiva, the son of 
Srikantha Sambhu and the author of a theological 
treatise, the Siddhcmta-ratnakara . 147 

Besides constructing this fine temple, the king 
claims to have erected the mukha-numdapa of Sabha- 
pati, the gopnm of goddess G-irlndraja (Sivakami) and 
the verandah round the enclosure ( prdkaraharmya ) in 
the temple at Cidambaram; he also improved the 
temples of Ekamresvara at Kanclpuram. and of 
Halahalasya at Madura; the great Siva temples at 
Tiruvidaimarudur and Tiruvarur besides the Raja- 
rajesvara temple, perhaps of Darasuram, were the 
recipients of the king’s devoted attention. At Tiru- 
varur, he built the sabha-mmdapa and the big gopara 
of Yalmikesvara. 

14 *190 of 1907.. 


14 'ABE. 1908 II, 64—5, 
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In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of the 
reign, there was apparently a wide- 
Fa fTmine a reiiof spread scarcity of food-grain resulting 
in acute famine. The inscriptions record 
nothing of state action by way of famine relief ; but it 
would not be safe to conclude that the state did nothing 
in such a situation. It should not be forgotten that the 
inscriptions are the records of a narrow range of tran¬ 
sactions and are by no means the Moral and Material 
Progress Reports of the times. It is therefore not a 
little remarkable that an inscription from North Arcot 
(Tiruvannamalai ) 148 records that during the famine, 
when rice was selling at one-fourth of a measure per 
};asu, two persons started relief works in the form of an 
embankment to the river and the construction of a fresh 
tank, and paid the labourers in gold, paddy or any other 
form that they desired. The idea of organised famine 
relief was therefore quite well known, and it is only 
reasonable to presume that when private charity under¬ 
took such relief when required, the government would 
not have omitted to exert itself likewise. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the relief afforded by such measures 
did not go far enough, and unfortunate individuals who 
were the victims of famine were sometimes forced to 
seek other remedies. A Tan j ore (Tirappamburam) 
inscription 149 of the twenty-third year states, for 
instance, that owing to bad times and the high price of 
food-grains, a velldla and his two daughters sold them- 

148 560 of 1902 : irupat tu-n&ldvadu part j at tile kd&ukfou ulakku anti 

virkka - pwimm Uldina arttamum nellum adaiya ittu tirunadiyaik-katti 

Sri kdn-kaiydlum. 

349 86 of 1911. 
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selves as slaves to the local math a for 110 Ttasus, in order 
to escape death by starvation. 160 

The difficulties that Kiilottimga faced and, for the 
most part, overcame, did not result in 

Administration . 

and extent of the break-up of the administrative 
system or in the diminution of the extent 
of the empire, at least, up to the invasion of Sundara 
Pandya and the subversion of Cola authority. The 
repeated references to officials like Kalappalaraya, 
Nulambadhiraja and Pandya-raja, 151 and the part they 
take in conducting local enquiries on important affairs 
that came on appeal to the central government, 152 
together with the careful watch they maintain over the 
constitution and functioning of rural assemblies, 153 
form sufficient proof that the system of administration 
developed in the tenth and eleventh centuries was still 
functioning with tolerable efficiency at the beginning of 
the thirteenth. That a partial resurvey of land must 
have been undertaken in Tanjore becomes clear from 
some inscriptions of the reign of Rajendra III from 
Kovilur 154 which mention a survey of the thirty-eighth 

“"The price of paddy mentioned in 86 of 1911 is 8 nalis per ka.hi; 
this would mean, in terms of rice (converting at the ratio 8 of rice to 
paddy, the usual rate quoted in inscriptions), li measures of rice per 
kO.Su. 660 of 1902 of the next year from North Arcot gives the rate 
} measure per katu. It the M&u was the same coin in both instances, the 
famine must have prevailed over a somewhat wide area, and become very 
much more acute in the second year of the scarcity than in the first. If 
this surmise is correct, 86 of 1911 would be the case of a man whose 
resources gave way at an early stage in the famine, when measures of 
public relief either by state authorities or by private individuals were 
not yet thought of. 

*•*457 of 1902. 

152 83 of 1926. 

loa 113 of 1928. 

”‘188, 216 of 1908. 
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year of Periyadevar Tribhuvanavlradeva. The extent 
of Kulottunga’s sway is attested by the presence of his 
records at Tinnevelly in the south/ 55 at Hemavati, 
Avani and Yeduriir in Mysore/ 50 at Tadavur, Tagadur 
and Karuvur in the Kongu country/ 57 and in the north, 
at N ell ore and Reddipalem in the Nellore district and 
at Nandalur and Pottappi in the Cuddapah district/ 58 
It is remarkable that one of the inscriptions of Kulot¬ 
tunga from Mysore states that Vallaladeva was ruling 
the earth in the twelfth year of Kulottunga TIT / 59 
doubtless a reference to Bailala II, the Hoysala ruler, 
whose queen was a Oolamahadevi, clearly a Cola 
princess/ 60 

The relations between Kulottunga and his Telugu- 

Feudatories. Coda vassals of the north have been 
discussed already. We may now pro¬ 
ceed to enumerate the feudatories of the emperor in 
other parts of the dominion, and also notice some Telugu 
chieftains not mentioned already. A mahammdalesvara 
Tribhuvanamalla Malli Coda of Hemavati acknow¬ 
ledges Kulottunga’s supremacy very early in the 
reign/ 01 The Ganga chieftain of Kolar, Amarabharana 
Gaugas. Slyaganga, is represented by inscrip¬ 
tions ranging from the third to the 
thirty-fourth year of Kulottunga’s reign. He had also 
the name Sura Nayaka, and one of his sons endowed a 

”‘28 of 1927. 

“•m of 1899; 460 of 1911; 473 of 1911. 

“ T 461 of 1913; 563 of 1902; 60 of 1890; 141 of 1905. 

1S8 193 of 1894; M. G. 86; 601, 602 of 1907; 435 of 1911. 

16 “460 of 1911— EC. x. Mb. 44 (b). 

1 4 "ARE. 1912 II 30. PK. p. 148. 

* 01 117 of 1899 (Yr. 2). 
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lamp at Kalahasti in the third yeam(A. I). 1181). 162 
He himself endowed a lamp in Kanclpuram m the 
twenty-seventh year (A. D. 1205) 163 and another at 
Kalahasti seven years later. 164 His queen Ariyapillai 
made gifts to the Tiruvallam temple. 165 This chieftain 
was the patron of the Tamil grammarian Pavanandi, a 
Jaina writer, whose Nannul has practically displaced 
all other manuals of Tamil grammar. 

Other chieftains of Ganga extraction were:— 
Pinidivi Gangan Alagiya Solan, ruling in Pangala- 
nadu, who made gifts to the Tiruvannamalai temple in 
the thirteenth and twenty-seventh regnal years of 
Kulottunga III ; 168 Uttama Cola Ganga alias Selva 
Ganga, whose wife consecrated an image of Tirunavuk- 
karasudeva at Agastyakonda (North Arcot); 187 and 
Solagangadeva one of whose aycim badi mudalis endowed 
a mndivilaklm at Tirunxrmalai, (Chingleput). lf5S 

The Banas afe represented by a number of minor 
celebrities and one powerful chieftain. 
Among the former may be noticed in par¬ 
ticular, Ekavasagan Kulottungasola Vanakovaraiyan a 
native of Kalattur, 160 who is first mentioned in the 

leJ 195 of 1892. 

1S, 10 of 1893. 
i«U16 of 1922. 
i«»303 of 1897. 

»««546, 558 of 1902. 

'559 of 1906 (Yr. 14). 
i« s 546 of 1912, (Yr. 34). 

>6»476 of 1907 (Yr. 33). 
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second year, 170 and who continues to make donations in 
the Salem, Triehinopoly and Tanj ore districts almost to 
the end of the reign, 171 and one of whose subordinates, a 
Karkatakaraja, is mentioned in an inscription of the 
thirty-eighth year. 173 The prominent Bana chieftain of 
the period was the ruler of Magadai-mandalam repre¬ 
sented in several inscriptions of the reign, some of them 
in good Tamil verse, as the hero of several battles and 
the builder of many temples. He is often called 
Ponparappina Magadesan in commemoration of his 
having gilded the roof of the temple of Tiruvanna- 
malai. 173 One of his ministers ( sandhi-vigraM) is said 
to have constructed a mandapa in KIlur. m He himself 
endowed some lamps at Tiruvannamalai 175 and 
assigned some dues as revenue to the Kilur temple. 176 
One of his agambadi ywdaMs also endowed lamps in 
Aragandanallur. 177 He is also called Iragalurudaiyan 
and Rajarajadevan; Aragalur in the Salem district was 
his headquarters and it would seem that being bom in 
the reign of Rajarajadeva, he was named after the 
ruling sovereign of the time. One other chieftain, 
perhaps of the same family, is mentioned as enjoying 
the kdni of Kugaiyur in South Arcot where he con¬ 
structed a stone temple, Sri Kailasa, with mandapas, 
prakaras and gopuras, set up an image called Pon- 

1,0 166 of 1908. 

”>461 of 1913 (Yr. 6); 72 of 1890 (Yr. 28); 476 of 1907 (Yr. 33) etc. 

1,a 588 of 1908. 

”•24 b of 1903 (Yr. 4); 657 of 1902 (Yr. 35). 

” 4 291 of 1902 (Yr. 20). 

”'532 of 1902 (Yr. 21). 

11 ’283 of 1902 (Yr. 33). 

»”888 of 1902 (Yr. 31). 
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parappina-Isvara, and constructed a tank and provided 
for its upkeep. 178 

The Sengenis or Sambuvarayas, the Kadavarayas 
and the Cedirayas form three clans of 
powerful feudatories in the region 
comprising the two Arcot districts, and portions of 
Chingleput and Chittoor. Among the Sambuvarayas 
may be noticed : Ammaiyappan Pandinadu Kondan 
Kandar Suriyan Bajaraja who regulated the affairs of 
the temple at Brahmadesam (S. Arcot), 170 constructed a 
mandapa at Ennayirarn, 180 and presented two patlams 
to the temple at Accarapakkam; 131 Virasolan Atti- 
mallan and Alappirandan Edirilisola, who ranged 
themselves in opposite camps; 182 Ammaiyappan 
Kannudaipperiunal alias .Vikrama-sola; 183 Ylra- 
rakkada, who styles himself a Pallava, though he uses 
the Sengeni and Sambuvaraya titles, and assigns some 
taxes from devadma villages to the temple itself ; 181 
Kulottunga-sola who built a mdligai in the Tunandar 
temple at Siyamangalam (N. Arcot) 185 and gave twelve 
velis of land to the same temple; 186 Solappillai 
alias Alagiya-sola (the son of Ammaiyappan), who 

I, s 93 of 1918 (Yr. 6); cf. p. 110 ante. 

"“167. 176 of 1918 (Yr. 4). 

of 1917 (Yr. 6). 

J, 1 239 of 1901 (Yr. 12). 

J,3 254 of 1919 (Yr. 11). 

188 620 of 1919 (Yr. 13). 

184 58 of 1908 (Yr. 17). Possibly the Sengepis and Kacjavarayas 
(Pallavas) contracted dynastic alliances in this period, if they were not, 
from the beginning, different branches of the same stock. See ante p, 86. 

a83 61 of 1900 (Yr. 20). 

a8 "62 of 1900 (Yr. 24). 
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presented to the Arulala Perumal temple an entire 
village including the taxes due from it, 187 and gave some 
land together with the taxes due therefrom to the temple 
at Tiruvottur (1ST. Arcot) ; 188 Alagiya !§!yan, whose 
name suggests some close connection between him and 
the contemporary Kaclava chieftain, perhaps the father 
of Kopperunjinga who was also called Alagiya l§Jyan,— 
a suggestion enforced by the fact that the Sambuvaraya 
makes a gift to an image set up by the Kadava’s mother 
in the temple at Tiruvennainallur ; 189 and lastly, 
Sengeni Mindan Attimallan also called Kulottunga- 
sola, who makes gifts in Tiruvottur and Tiravallam in 
North Arcot as well as Accarapakkam in Chingleput. 100 

Let us now turn to the Kadavas. The role of this 
The Kadavas. important line of feudatories in the 
history of this period has been briefly 
pointed out already. 191 The inscriptions of the reign of 
Kulottunga III attest the increasing power of these 
chieftains who claimed descent from the ancient 
Pallavas. The central figure among the Kadavas of 
this reign was Kudalur Arasanarayanan Elisaimogan 
alias Jananatha Kacciyarayan. 192 He was, as his name 
implies, the son of that Arasanarayanan who flourished 

,s, 36 of 1893 (Yr. 27). 

188 94 of 1900 (Yr. 33). This princeling is also called Edlrill-g5Ja. 
above 10 * ** WaS the same as AjappiyaDwISn. Edirilisoja mentioned 

48/ of 1921. Note, however, that this Inscription is a later copy. 

~ V° 8 . 0 0f 1! ! 00 . (Yr - v 2); 301 of _ 1897 (Yr. 8); 240 of 1901 (Yr. 15). 

?j,l & re ?°‘ ( l£ ,VC; s him the Kulottunga-sola title; he may be therefore 

identical with the chief of this title mentioned in 61 of 1900 (Yr 20) 
and noticed above. 

iai Ante, pp* 77—8. 

lf,2 l57 of 1906. 
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in the reign of Kulottunga II, and this fact is expressly 
mentioned in a record of A.P. 1184. 183 There is an 
inscription found in two places, Vrddhaealam and 
Tiruvennainallur, 194 which is a prasasti in Tamil verse, 
recounting the deeds of some members of the Kadava 
line. The chief last mentioned in this prasasti is called 
Alappirandan Virasekharan al ias Kadavarayan, and is 
described as the sop of Arasanarayanan Kacciyarayan 
alias Kadavarayan. This fact together with the date 
of the prasasti, Saha 1108 (A.D. 1186), leads us to 
identify him with Elisaimogan, the son of Arasa- 
narayana. 195 If this is correct, he must have inherited 
the title Kacciyarayan from his father. Inscriptions 
mentioning Vlrasekhara and giving him the titles 
Alappirandan, Kadavaraya, etc., or mentioning his 
connection with Kudalur occur also, as we shall see, in 
the later regnal years of Kulottunga III; this fact also 
tells in favour of the identity proposed above. The 
Kadava prasasti gives the genealogy of the line for 
four generations. After Vlrasekhara, however, there is 
a break. The next name we come to is that of Kudal 
Alappirandan Alagiya Pallavan Kadavarayan who 
figures in an inscription of the thirty-third year of 
Kulottunga III. The inscription says that he con¬ 
firmed the gifts made by his grandfather, 196 whose name 
is unfortunately not stated. Another inscription of the 
thirty-fifth year mentions that the mother of Kbpperuh- 
jinga, the son of Alagiya Pallavan, set up an image of 

1,a 413 of 1909. 

»“*74 of 1918; 463 of 1921. 

i 0 5 He is said to be of the Kaltuk-kudi, Kadava line in 381 of 1921, n-d. 

ltc 63 of 1919. 
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EAigaimogan who 
conquered the 
four quarters, 

i 

Atkolli (?)>»» 


AraganarSyaijan Kacciyar&ya, 
O. 1140 A.D. 

! 

Alappiyandan ViraSekhara, 
§ 1108, A.D. 1186. 

Alagiya Pallavan (Siyan) 
m. Silavati. 
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the goddess in the temple at Tiruvennainallur. 197 The 
name of the lady is given as Silavati in other records. 198 
If we assume, what is most likely, that Alagiya Pallavan 
and Ms son were in the main line of the Kadavas, and 
that it is this line that is represented in the prasasti 
mentioned above, then we may assume further that 
Alagiya Pallava was the son of Vlrasekhara, and that 
the grandfather whose gifts he confirmed in A. D. 1211 
was no other than Arasanaravana of the time of 
Kulottunga II. The genealogy of the main line of the 
Kadavas thus reached is as follows : 

Valandanslr 

. i 

Atkolliyar 


Alagiya Sly an Kopperuniinga 

We see thus- that this family worked its way up 
more or less steadily from the days of Vikrama Cola, if 
not from the latter part of the reign of Kulottunga I. 
And the Yrddhacalam prasasti is extremely interesting 
from this point of view. It says that Yalandanar 
fought against the Singalese and the Gangas, and this 
may well be true as his age would fall in the later part 

1,T 487 of 1621. 
s ”197 of 1905. 

°* to 0 eleventh year of Kopperufijinga, from Tiru- 
Ur i re " en Sr a ving of an older inscription of the 

12 th year of Tnbhuvanacakravartin Rajarajadeva recording a gift by 
Atkolli Kacjavaraya for the birth of a son. 

K—21 
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of Kulottunga 1's reign when there was much fighting 
in the Ganga country, though there is no definite 
evidence of a war against Ceylon or even the Pandya 
country at the time. The verses on the next two chiefs, 
Atkolli and the ‘conqueror of the four quarters’, contain 
no data of historical value. To Arasanarayanan is 
attributed an expedition against the enemy strong¬ 
hold Vdddvi, nattdr temmalai Vdddvi senrerinday, 
which is by no means easy to explain. His humbler, 
and certainly less apocryphal, achievements have been 
noted under Kulottunga II. There are three verses, 
mostly of empty rhetoric, on Virasekhara; the only fact 
mentioned of him is that he started from the Western 
side of Gandaradittan Vasal on an expedition against 
Kudal of Karluitaka-marayan and the land of 
Adiyaman and that he devastated both the territories 
named. Evidently these are local conflicts among the 
feudatories of Kulottunga III. But the capture of 
Kudal appears to have marked a definite stage in the 
rise of the Kadavas who thereafter style themselves: 
‘born to rule the land of Kudal’— Kuddl-avani-ydlap- 
piranda, Virasekhara himself being the first to do so. 
Kudal or Kudalur cannot be identified with certainty, 
though we leam from an. inscription that, it formed 
part of Perugalur-nadu in Tirumunaippadi. At 
this point, we may note the existence of another 
prasasti, zo ° which bears no date and relates to the wars 
and conquests of a certain Tondaimandalangonda 
Pallavandar cdias Kadavarayar, the son of Kudal-alap- 
pirandar alias Kadavarayar. It appears quite likely 

of 1912=178 of 1921, 
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that this is a prasasti of Alagiya Pallavan, the father of 
Koppenmjinga; the events mentioned in the prasasti 
admirably fill the gap in the story of the rise of the 
Kadavas between Vlrasekhara and Kopperun j inga. 
And if our view of this prasasti is right, Alagiya Sly an 
must have also had the name Pallavandar and must have 
carried forward the work of aggrandizement begun by 
Vlrasekhara and thus paved the way for the greater 
achievements of his son on a wider stage. The prasasti 
of Pallavandar states that he gained success in a hard- 
fought battle at Sevur; 201 the enemy against whom he 
fought is not specified, but the result of the battle seems 
to have been his mastery over Tondai-nadu. This is 
implied by the titles, ‘ ruler of the land of the Pennar/ 
‘ruler of the northern Vengadam hill (Tirnpati),’ ‘the 
Pallava of Kanci,’ applied to him later in the same 
prasasti 

We may now consider the other references to- the 
Kadavas in the inscriptions of the reign. Vlrasekhara 
Kadava, also called Arasanarayanan Alappirandan, 
presented a necklace ( ekavalli-vadam ) of precious 
stones to the deity at Tiruvannamalai in the thirteenth 
year of Kulottunga (A. D. 1191) ; 202 twelve years later, 
he bears the title Adigaiman of Kudaliir, evidently 
assumed after his expedition against Kudalur and 

*°'ARE. 1913, II, 66 says that Kakatiyas were expelled from the south as 
a result of this battle by Kadava II. There is no basis for this statement 
unless it be one stanza in the prci&usti which has reference to v&tfciwiUTiiiciT, 
northern kings. This verse stands in no relation whatever to the Sevur 
light, and it gives us the precious historical information that the 'northern 
kings' who did not come and make obeisance to the Kaijava, could not find 
even a hill or a forest to which they could fly for refuge 1, 

S02 531 of 1902. 
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Adigaiman mentioned before, and endows a lamp at 
Tiruvennai-nallur. 208 Two inscriptions of the third 
year (A. D. 1181) from the same place mention Kudal 
Mohan Alappirandan and Udaiyar Kadavarayar, 204 
perhaps names of one and the same person; one of his 
agambafamiidalis is said to come from iSendamangalam, 
the fortress city which held an important place under 
the Kadavas; there is thus clear indication that Kudal 
and Sendamangalam were already in the possession 
of the Kadavas. Whether Mohan Alappirandan or 
Udaiyar Kadavaraya is the same as Yirasekhara, and 
whether, if that be so, we must assume that the expedi¬ 
tion against Kudal and Adigaiman had taken place 
before A. D. 1181 are questions which cannot yet be 
answered with certainty. Another detail, equally un¬ 
certain, relates to the identity of Kudal Elisaimogan 
Manavalapperumal Vanilaikandan Rajaraja Kadava- 
rayan mentioned in two inscriptions from Tiruvennai- 
nallur and yrddhacalam. 205 

The princelings of the line of Malaiyamans 
. apparently adopted in this period the 
two titles Cediyaraya and Kovalaraya. 
The former title is evidence of the new tradition that 
was growing by which these chieftains sought to esta¬ 
blish a connection with'the TIaihayas of Cedi at a time 
when all ruling chieftains were busy finding a Puranie 
pedigree for themselves. One of them is even called 

312 of 1902. 

S04 477, 479 of 1921. 

‘®»313 of 1902 (Yr. 17), 133 of 1900 (Yr. 28). 
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Sisupalan. 206 The other title indicates that the power 
of this group of feudatories centred round Koval, 
Tirukkovalur on the bank of the Permar in the district 
of S. Arcot. As the members of this family are men¬ 
tioned in many inscriptions and mostly in connection 
with gifts to temples, and as they are often mere names 
to us, and as the names are often very similar, but yet 
differ in little ways that render it extremely difficult to 
decide if we have to deal with one and the same person 
or different individuals, it is needless to catalogue these 
names here. 207 A few facts of more general interest 
may, however, be noted. An inscription from North 
Arcot states that a certain Niraniiijan Sedirayan, 
acting under orders from a Sambuvaraya, gave away a 
village as devadana ; 208 this shows either that the 
Malaiyamans were in some measure subject to the 
Sambuvarayas, or at least that some of the former had 
to seek service under the latter. Some of the names and 
titles imply close dynastic, connections among the diffe¬ 
rent feudatory rulers: such names, for instance, as 
Yana-kula-rayan borne by a Kiliyur Malaiyaman ; 208 
,Vana-kovaraiya Malaiyaman; 210 and, strangest of all 
Sola-Granga-Pallavaraiyan, a surname of the Sisupalan 
already noticed. 211 There is also a Pon-parappinan 
among the Malaiyamans of Kiliyur; 212 the origin of the 
title is not explained. The mention of a Malaiyan 

3 »*73 of 1906 (Yr. 38). 

30 'The details can be gathered from the Appendix, 

"mi of 1912 (Yr. 20). 
aol >390 of 1902 (Yr. 11). 

3 ">534 of 1902 (Yr. 25). 
a,, 73 of 1906 (Yr. 38). 

Eia 414 Of 1909 (Yr. 6). 
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Adigaimans. 


Narasimha-varinan, also called Karikala Sola Adaiyur 
Nadalyan, in inscriptions from Cengama and Tiru- 
vannamalai, 21s shows that the Narasimha title, which 
first occurs in the name of Narasinga-munaiyadaraiyar, 
a contemporary of Sundaramurti, and again in that of 
a contemporary of Rajendradeva II, 214 still survived in 
the family of Malaiyamans in the days of Kulot- 
tunga III. 

The ancient line of Adigaimans of Tagadur rise 
into prominence again in this reign as 
the subordinate allies of the Cdla 
monarch. It seems probable that, as has been observed 
already, the Cola power regained in this period, with 
their assistance, part of what had been lost in conse¬ 
quence of the wars of Hoysala Yisnuvardhana. The 
mention of Ballala II in an inscription of Kulottunga 
and the name Cola-mahadevi of Ballala’s queen also 
imply a more friendly relation between the Colas and 
Hoysalas, perhaps the result either of a successful 
campaign or diplomatic mediation undertaken for the 
Colas by the Adigaimans. Rajarajadevan alias Adiya- 
man of Tagadur in Ganga-nadu made a gift to the 
temple of Tiruvannamalai of the entire village of 
Malaiyanur on the north bank of the Pennar in 
Tagadur-nadu. 215 His title Rajarajan shows that the 
friendly relations between the chiefs of Tagadur and the 
Colas had been resumed in the life-time of Rajaraja II, 
if it had been at all completely broken off before. 

“*114 oi 1900 (Yr. 3); 538 of 1902 (Yr. 27). 

“ 4 Ante i, pp. 322—3. 

a,s 536 of 1902 (Yr. 10). 
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Rajaraj adevan’s son was the more celebrated Yiclugad- 
alagiya-Perumal ( vyamuktasravanojjvala ), who des¬ 
cribes himself as of the family of Elini, famous in 
Sangain literature, and has loft many interesting 
inscriptions. The Samantan Adiyaman who gave a 
golden zone to the deity of Tirumanikuli in the nine¬ 
teenth year of Kulottunga III 210 might have been 
either the father or the son. The inscriptions of the 
son are found in Salem, North Areot and South Areot. 
Only some of them are dated in the reign of Kulottunga; 
but as most of them are in verse, the absence of the 
suzerain’s name need not necessarily mean that the 
chieftain declared his independence . 217 In an inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the twenty-second year of Kulottunga, he 
calls himself lord of the three rivers Palar, Pennar, and 
Kaveri, and states that he built a stone temple at Siru- 
kottai on the banks of the Pennar and called it after his 
own name . 218 Another inscription from Tirumalai says 
that he renovated the images of a Yaksa and Yaks! near 
the Jain settlement on the Tirumalai hill originally set 
up by the Cera king Elini, one of his ancestors . 218 Yet 
another inscription from Cengaina, North. Areot , 220 
engraved at his instance, shows how very influential he 
was in reality among the feudatories of the Cola in this 
part of the country. It mentions an earlier compact 
concluded by him. in the twenty-first year, perhaps of 
Kulottunga III, with two chiefs, and renews the terms 

11 *161 of 190-2. 

s "Cf. the undated inscriptions of Naralokavlra —Studies vii; ante 
p. 68. 

,18 8 of 1900. 

*¥811, U 75; ET. vi, pp. 331—3. 

SJ0 107 of 1900; an. vii, 119 . 
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of the alliance. The two chiefs are Karikala-sola 
Adaiyur-nadalvan and Sengeni Ammaiyappan Atti- 
mallan alias Vikramasdla-nadalyam The terms of the 
compact include the provision that, so long as this 
mutual alliance holds, the Adigaiman should contract 
no alliance with certain other chiefs, Slyagangan being 
one of them. These local compacts of a political and 
diplomatic character with no reference whatever to the 
suzerain ruler furnish clear proof of the growing 
disruption of the Cola kingdom. Other evidence of 
this tendency will be noticed presently. A certain 
Kulottungasola Tagadadirayan alias Marasingadevan 
who is mentioned in an inscription 221 from RayakSta 
(Salem) may also belong to this period, though we can¬ 
not be sure of this. 


Other chieftains. 


Of the minor chieftains and officers mentioned in 
the records of the reign, we may note: 

Sendamangalairi-udaiyan Araiyan Edi- 
rili-solan who founded in 1188 an agarcm called Kulot- 
tunga-solan-myayaparipalana-catm., and a couple of 
years later a temple called Yikrama -colisvaram-udaiyar, 
at Parakesari-nallur, a suburb of Oidambaram ; 222 
Gangaikondan. Rajajrajadeva alias Kottappiccolar who 
endows a lamp at Yedaranyam in A.D. 1182 j 223 
Pancanadivanan Nilagangaraiyan represented by an 
inscription recording the gift of an entire village, 224 and 

S2, 3 of 1900. 

a22 393 of 1907; 309 of 1913. Was Kulottunga III also called Vlkrama 
Cola? 

223 415 of 1904 (Yr. 4). 

824 297 of 1396 (Yr. 6). 
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by others at Tirukkaeeur and Kadapperi recording 
gifts of lamps ; 225 Rajaraja Yangara Muttaraiyan, a 
manclalika who gives the proceeds of a tax to the temple 
at Tittagudi in the eleventh year and assists in the 
inspection of the jewellery in the temple at Tiruvadat- 
turai in the next year ; 226 Tirukkalattideva Yadavaraya 
whose gifts along with those of his wife Pudoli- 
madeviyar and his son, Singappillaiyar alias Vira- 
raksasa Yadavaraya are recorded in Kalahasti, 
Kafieipuram and Takkolam between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth years, and who had many titles, includ¬ 
ing (rodavari-tira-kanakharipura-varadhlsvara ; 227 a 
Nulamba Duraiyarasan described as mahamandales- 
vara Yiraraksasa Sri Kancipura-paramesvara whose 
single achievement seems to be the gift of a lamp at 
Ramagiri (Chingleput) ; 228 Tirukkodungunram-iidai- 
yan Keralarajan alias Yiramalagiya Nisadarajan of 
Ponnamaravati, whose wife Piratti Alvar, daughter of 
another Nisadarayan, built the shrine of goddess 
Brhadamba in Tiruvarangulam (Pudukkottah) ; 22fi 
Racamalla Yadavaraya, a subordinate of Erasiddha, 
who founded a new village Nagapudol, where his wife 
Kamaladevi dug a tank and named it after herself ; 236 
Viranarasimha Yadavaraya, with titles including 
Tirukkalattideva, Sasikula Calukki and tani-ninru- 

2n 271 of 1909 (Yr. 10); 275 of 1909 (Yr. 13); 131 of 1896 (Yr. 36). 

”*18 of 1903 (Yr. 11); 210 of 1929 (Yr. 12). 

”'87 of 1922; 197 of 1892; 38 of 1893; 16 of 1897. 

”*632 of 1904 (Yr. 16). 

( Yr - 39) *‘ mentioned earlier in 311 of 1928 (Yr. 21); 

xrci« ioi ( Yr, )« 

V. 11 (n.d.); 122 of 1922 (Yr. 30). 
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venm, whose gifts are found recorded in Kalahastv 31 
Ramagiri and Tiruppasur (Chingleput), 2,12 and whose 
daughter Solawaiyar also made a gift at Kalaliasti; 883 
and lastly a mandalika by name Pulladeva in the part 
of Mysore country which still remained in the Cola 


empire 


234 


Attention has been drawn, earlier in this chapter, 
to the effects, on the central government, 
Decay of central 0 f the progressive multiplication of 
quasi-independent local chieftaincies. 
The long list of Kulottunga’s feudatories given above, 
which is by no means exhaustive, shows how rapidly 
conditions were changing for the worse from the stand¬ 
point of the central administration. It was a movement 
in which cause and effect reacted on each other. The 
growing weakness of the centre rendered necessary new 
arrangements of a more or less feudal character for 
local regulation and defence; these arrangements in 
their turn stood in the way of the centre regaining its 
former ascendancy when it attempted to do so. 
Political compacts among local rulers attest the growth 
of imperia in imperia until the local imperia burst the 
shell of the central imperium under whose protection 
they had at first begun to take shape ; and these 
compacts are now seen to become even more numerous 
in the reign of Knlottunga III than under his predeces¬ 
sor. If it is remembered that no C5la inscriptive^ of 

s,1 94 of 1903 (Yr. 7); 120 of 1922 (Yr. 31). 

”*640 of 1904 (Yr. 32); 406 of 1896 (Yr. 3S). 

138 156 of 1922 (Yr. 10). 

J,4 473 of 1911 (Yr. 32). 
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this period are forthcoming from the Pandya country 
and that, apparently, the authority of the Cola ruler was . 
not felt in the day-to-day administration of this area, 
it will be seen that the sphere of these compacts among 
local rulers is coterminous with the territory under the 
direct rule of Kulottunga. It is needless to detail the 
compacts or their terms here. 336 It should, however,- 
be noted that for every such recorded agreement to 
which we have access at present, there must have been 
many others which were unrecorded or of which the 
records have either perished or are yet to be recovered. 
By these local alliances, therefore, the regular function¬ 
ing of the king’s government must have been very 
seriously hampered. It is true that, as we shall see, 
under Kulottunga III and even under his unlucky suc¬ 
cessors Rajaraja III and Rajendra III, the forms of 
administrative procedure present the same appearance 
as in the best days of the empire under Rajaraja I and 
Rajendra I; but the spirit behind these forms could no 
longer have been the same. 


c- Appendix for details—in particular 440 of 19 ls- 999 of j qn.. 

Iqiwv 08 ,^-, 18 >; 115 " W 

(Yr. 27), 435 of 1913 (Yr. 36); 489 of 1912 (Yr. 40). 


Chapter XVI 

RAJA RAJA III AND RAJENDRA III, 

THE END 1216—1279. 

The date of Rajaraja’s accession falls between 

Accession of June 27 and July TO, A.D. 1216. 1 
Eajaraja hi. This date no doubt marks, not his acces¬ 

sion to the throne in his absolute right, but his 
recognition by his predecessor as heir apparent. It 
must have been some time after this that Sundara 
Pandya’s invasion of the Cola country and the interces¬ 
sion of Vim Narasimha to secure a respite for the 
Cola power occurred. And Kulottunga III died 
soon after. The reign of the third Rajaraja began 
badly, and these initial misfortunes were but the 
precursors of much greater calamities; again the 
Hoysalas had to come to the rescue. 

What was the relation of Rajaraja to Kulottunga? 
Was he the son whom the Cola monarch (Kulot¬ 
tunga III) on his return from exile, presented 
to the Pandyan conqueror who sent for him in 
order to give him back his kingdom? This may have 
been so, but we lack definite evidence. Rajaraja’s 
inscriptions call Kulottunga III periyadevar (the elder 
lord); 2 so do the inscriptions of Rajaraja’s successor 
Rajendra III. 3 But this is not enough to sustain the 
inferences that Rajaraja was a son or nephew of 
Kulottunga III or that Rajendra was his brother. 4 

'■El. viii, p. 260, Kielhorn. 

’409 of 1908. 

*216 of 1908. 

‘Contra ARE. 1909, II, 51, 52. 
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Periyadevar does not seem to signify anything more 
specific than priority in succession; Rajendra III des¬ 
cribes Rajaraja III also by the same term. 5 There 
seems to be no reason why we should not suppose that 
Ra jaraja was the son of Kulottunga, and Rajendra of 
Rajaraja; but this cannot yet be proved. 

The most common prasasti of the reign is a 

pmsastis. relatively short description of the 
glories of Cola rule under Rajaraja III'; 
it begins sir manni iru ndngu tisai / and does not contain 
a single historical fact, and it is not worth studying the 
minor variations hi the words of the prasasti. Two 
inscriptions containing this prasasti call for some 
remark. One of them comes from Tiruvorriyur 7 and is 
dated in the third year of a Parakesari alias Tribkuvana 
Cakravarti Ulaguyya-vanda-perumaL Now the expres¬ 
sion Ulaguyya-vanda-perumal, the lord by whose 
coming the world was saved, is a title rather than a 
name, and is found in the inscriptions in relation to 
Kulottunga III 8 and Rajaraja III. 9 The title Para¬ 
kesari in this inscription points to Kulottunga III; but 
no other inscription of that king is known to contain 
the prasasti now being considered. On the other hand, 
the prasasti itself and the contents of the record which 
have reference to the punishment of some persons for 
treason, a recurring feature of the reign of Rajaraja, 
point to the successor of Kulottunga III. This record 

*116 of 1911 (n-d). 

'51 of 1931, 78 of 1920, 23 Of 1891, 93 of 1892, etc. 

♦125 of 1912. 

•120 of 1912 (Yr. 20), also from Tiruvoffiyilr. 

“321 of 1911 (Yr. 2). 
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is, therefore, best assigned to. the reign of Rajaraja, the 
Parakesari title given in it being held to be mistake for 
RajakesarL 10 The same explanation holds also with 
regard to the second of the inscriptions mentioned 
above, a record from Tiruverumbur with the sir mmni 
introduction and Parakesai'i title. 11 Such chance mis¬ 
takes can hardly justify the assumption, sometimes 
put forward, that, in this period, the Rajakesari and 
Parakesari titles were applied rather indifferently to 
one and the same king. 10 

Another much longer prasasti of a high literary 
quality, also of little use for purposes of history, begins 
with the words sir mamm malarmagaL 1 - The state of 
the country, the personal appearance and the character 
of its ruler, and the subject races paying tribute to him, 
are all described in this prasasti; but the description is 
so hyperbolic and conventional that we learn from it 
more of the ways of court-poets than of the subjects 
they handle. Two queens are mentioned, the senior, a 
Bana princess who is said to have shared equal authority 
with the king and to have been consecrated with him, 13 
and the junior having the title Buvana-mulududaiyal. 

"ARE. 1915 II 28. 

"ibid, 142 of 1914. 

“504 of 1918 (Yr. 4), S92 of 1918 (Yr. 7+1). The latter is badly 
conserved and the stones on which it is engraved seem to have been dis¬ 
placed; and it is doubtful if the part containing an account of the conquest 
of ‘the great city of Ceylon’ really belongs to this pratmti: ‘Katfalaftaiyade 
korravenjilai valaiydde venrxlangai mdnagar kon$u\ 

"Ulaautfaiija perumaiu#an okka w,u#i kavittdl 

Irajarajan piriyd vefailckfiri . Irajarajan lirutt&U 

peTtuQaiyttl- - urai Hpanda taniydnal udandnai pext^aiyCt} 

puvaniyei tanad^paiyi^piirakk%m^ndappurap-perim&l \!__ , 

Vayar-kula-nilarvilakku, 
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The reign of Rajaraja was a period of continuous 
trouble. It coincides with an epoch of 
Timngea 1 great changes in the political map of the 

South, and Rajaraja was obviously no 
great warrior or statesman. The Colas were exposed to 
assaults from within and without. The Pandyas in the 
South and the Hoysalas in the West had by now 
risen to the rank; of great powers led by rulers of 
exceptional merit, and as has been pointed out before, 
the one chance of survival for the Colas was the rivalry 
between these two new powers neither of which would 
let the ancient Cola Kingdom fall a prey to the other. 
In the North-west the Calukyas of Kalyani had given 
way before the newly risen power of the Seunas. In the 
North-east, the Telugu Codas of Nellore held an 
important place and their relations with the Hoysalas 
on the one side and the Kakatlyas on the other, formed 
another remarkable chapter of the history of the time. 
Nearer home, the Kadava chieftains of Kudalur and 
Ssndamangalam were not slow to take advantage of 
the growing weakness of their suzerain. 

For two centuries and a half after the invasion 
of Krsna III, in the middle of the tenth century, 
the Cola empire had grown in strength and prestige, and 
the set-back it suffered at the close of the reign of 
Kulottunga l had no vital consequences and had left the 
somewhat diminished empire quite as strong and influen¬ 
tial as ever. And it took a leading part in settling the 
succession dispute in the Pandyan Kingdom. But the 
disaster that followed not long after, the invasion of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandva in the closing years of 
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the reign of Kulottunga III, exposed the hollowness of 
the Cola power in this period. For the first time in 
many generations, the Cola capitals were sacked by an 
enemy and the Cola king reduced to the position of a 
wandering refugee, a fate that the Colas had often 
inflicted on their enemies. The Cola king indeed 
regained his position, but after begging for it from his 
conqueror and on terms that no longer left him an 
independent ruler. And even this mercy was due to 
Hoysala aid. This was the signal for the overgrown 
vassals of the Cola Kingdom to disregard the authority 
of their suzerain, and at the earliest opportunity that 
offered itself, either to transfer their allegiance or to 
declare their independence. This was the state of 
affairs when Knlottunga III died, and the reign of 
Rajaraja III began. 

Inscriptions from the Tanjore District mention 
that there were great disorders in the 
in^he U fimTjrear fiff* year °f the reign resulting in. loss 
of security and damage to property . 14 
These disorders are only vaguely characterised as 
duritangal (troubles) and ksobham (agitation), and 
there is no more indication of their exact nature. It is 
clear from the inscriptions, however, that they led to 
the temporary desertion of one temple, its images and 
movable property being carried elsewhere for safety, 
and the permanent destruction of the records and title- 
deeds of two villages which had subsequently to 
improvise fresh records after inquiry. These distur¬ 
bances might have been purely local; at any rate there 

”141 of 1926 (Yr. 16+1). 213 of 1925 (Yr. 19). 309 of 1927 <n-d). 
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is no clear evidence of their being due to war or foreign 
invasion. 15 

There were other conflicts going on in what was 
other conflicts. stm nominally Cola territory, conflicts 
of which we hear only faint echoes 
in the records of the time. An inscription dated 
A. B. 1223-4 from the North Arcot District,- 0 mentions a 
fight between Viranarasingadeva Yadavaraya and the 
Kadavaraya at, TIratti, perhaps the Oratti of to-day in 
the Chingleput District. The fight is mentioned inci¬ 
dentally in commemorating the heroism of a soldier, 
who fought in the army of the Yadavaraya and lost 
his life in an attack on the Kadavaraya himself. 
Both these chieftains acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Cola ruler in this period. We have no information 
concerning the occasion for the conflict and we 
cannot say if the Kadavaraya was Kopperimjinga 
himself or, what is perhaps more likely, his 
father. 17 The Kadavaraya also came into conflict 
with the Hoysala about the same time if not 
earlier. In an inscription which from its cyclic 
year may be dated about A.D. 1218, 18 Yira Nara- 
simha styles himself Kahci-kancana Kadavakulantaka 

15 It is possible that EC. vi. Cm. 56 assigned to A.D. 1217 by Yenkata- 
subbaiya (ante p. 148) is really dated, as Hultzsch thinks, in 1222 (El. 
vii t p. 162), and that Narasimha’s march to Srlrangam had something to 
do with these disturbances which might have been the result of a Fanrtyan 
invasion. Cf. ABE. 1923 II 7. If that was so, it is somewhat strange that 
we hear nothing more of this invasion from either the CSla or the Papdyan 
side. 

10 271 of 1904. 

1 'Possibly the verse on the northern kings in the Atti pratasti of the 
Kadavaraya (296 of 1912) lias reference to the conflict with the Yadava¬ 
raya. 

'»EC. ix, Kn. 87. 
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and Kadavarayadisapatta. If the date of the inscrip¬ 
tion were not uncertain, we may even suppose that the 
Kadava had taken advantage of the invasion of the Cola 
country by the Pandya king- or entered into league with 
him, and that, in order to save the Cola kingdom, the 
Iloysalas had to deal with the Kadava as well as the 
Pandya himself. 10 Whatever that may be, there are 
other inscriptions which bring Narasimha into definite 
relation with Kane! in this period. One of them, 
A.D. 1230, 20 states that Vira Narasimha was ruling from 
Kanci, and another inscription, undated, mentions that 
some of his troops (bhenindas) were stationed at 
Kanci. 21 These references to local disturbances and wars 
among feudatories and to the supervening of Hoysala 
influence in different directions give a measure of the 
disintegration of the Cola Kingdom and the helplessness 
of its ruler in the midst of growing difficulties. This 
impression is strengthened by the unusually large num¬ 
ber of trials for treason reported in the inscriptions of 
the reign, which will be considered in some detail at a 
later stage. 

Rajaraja was evidently not only weak but foolish. 

Pan<)yan inva- Por, if we may trust the Pandyan 
sion - inscriptions of the time, he deliberately 

broke the terms of the treaty with his Pandyan over- 
lord and thus contrived to bring about the capital 
disaster of the reign. ‘The Cola’, says the prasasti of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, 

j» 228 of 1929, (Yr. 10), discussed later in this chapter, p. 190. 

20 EC. xii, Tp. 42. 
v. On. 211 b. 
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‘no longer considered it the proper course to own allegiance to 
the ruler who had bestowed the crown on him on a former occa¬ 
sion. He began once more to feel that his security lay in his own . 
fertile country, and declined to do the usual honour to the com¬ 
mands (of the Pandya), refused to pay the usual tribute, and 
(instead) despatched a large army ( perani ) preceded by an 
advance guard ( tusi ).’ 

The events that followed this attempt to throw off the 
Pandyan allegiance are described in the prasasti of 
Sundara Pandya and in a unique historical inscription 
from Tiruvendipuram 22 and in the historical romance, 
Gadyakarnamrta of Kalakalabha, composed not many 
years after the events. The reference to the events of 
the time by the last author is very brief, but illuminating. 
Without his assistance, the proper sequence of events 
must have remained a matter for conjecture, and not the 
certainty that it now is. 

To begin with the Pandyan side of the story. 23 The 
expeditionary force sent by the Cola was rolled back 
and a pitched battle fought in which the Colas suffered 
heavy loss in men, horse and elephants ; the enemy 
country was irrigated with the blood of fallen foes and 
sowed with kavadi, the whole body of women in the 
enemy’s harem including the chief queen of the Cola 
monarch were taken captive, and made to carry the 
water-jar and other auspicious objects before the 
Pandyan ruler on the occasion of his triumphal entry 
into the Cola capital, Mudikonda-solapuram, where a 

■ 2 142 of 1902, El. vii, pp. 160 ft. 

31 The prasasti containing these events has not been traced in any 
inscription dated before 1236 A.D. PK. p. 144 n. 3. But the date of 142 
of 1902 (A.D. 1231—2) and the Gadyalcanianifta show clearly that they 
occurred about 1230—31. 
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vijayabhiselta (the anointment of victors) was per¬ 
formed. 24 The Gadyakarnumrta takes up the story at 
this point and connects it with the events recorded in 
the Tiruvendipuram inscription. It says: 25 

“Defeated in battle by the Pandya ruler, King Rajaraja 
abandoned bis capital and together with his retinue (sopan- 
vdrain) sought to reach the side of his ally, the ruler of Kuntala, 
while on his way, he was overtaken "by the Kadava king who 
had a vanguard of forest troops and had grown strong by the 
accession of the troops from foreign lands (• mUcchadesa ), and 
together with his followers was taken captive after a fight. By 
this enemy who had descended on him like a bolt from the blue, 
who, by his many strategems, seemed a partial incarnation of 
gambara, who was the very embodiment of guile in the cunning 
devices he adopted,—by this enemy, the King (Rajaraja) was 
dragged to his own city Jayantamangala. When he heard this 
painful news, (Narasiinlia) started (from his capital) in a few 
days, reached the northern bank of the Kaveri and encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Srlrangam, and despatched his danda- 
natha to punish all the enemy sanumtas, brought about the release 
of his friend, the Cola king, and levied tribute from the 

Pandya- 

The Tiruvendipuram inscription narrates the cam¬ 
paign of the Hoysala Dandanatlias in 
KSpperufljinga’s considerable detail, and establishes the 


part. 


identity of the Kadava chieftain, who 


attacked and imprisoned Rajaraja and subsequently 
released him, with the celebrated Kopperufijinga 
(Maharaja-simha in Sanskrit) who fills a rathei laige 
place in the annals of the period. Other inscriptions 


. ___n kb. 419 of 1914. from Tirucculi 



8 'Extract by M. R. Kavi In Tirumalai Sri VenkafStvara vi, pp. 677—8. 
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from the Tamil and Kanarese country confirm these 
facts. 

That Kopperunjinga had come of age and was 
already prominent among the Kadava chieftains, and 
that these chieftains still acknowledged the overlord- 
ship of the Cola, at least in name, may he inferred from 
an inscription 20 found in Vrddhacalam, dated in the 
14th year of Rajaraja (A.D. 1230) and recording an 
endowment by one of the agambadi nntdalis of 
Kopperunjinga. The Tiruvendipuram inscription 
opens with a statement of the facts mentioned in the 
Gudyakarnamrta, adding piquancy to the reports of 
Kopperunjinga’s misdeeds that reached Narasimha; 
for here he is said not only to have imprisoned the Cola 
emperor ( sbla-cakravarti ) at Sendamangalam, but to 
have employed his troops to devastate the Cola country 
and desecrate its temples including Yisnu-sthanas—the 
Hoysalas were staunch Vaisnavas. Narasimha left 
Dorasamudra, continues the inscription, saying that he 
would not allow his trumpet ( kdlam ) to be blown until 
after he had re-established his name as the Defender of 
the Cola monarchy ( Cdla-mandalapratistlidcwrya ); he 
uprooted the Magara kingdom, 27 doubtless an ally of the 
Pandya and Kadava, on his way, and encamped at 
Paccur, two miles to the north of the Coleroon opposite 
Srirangam. Prom his camp, Narasimha despatched two 
dandanuyakas, Appanna and Samudra Goppayya, with 
orders to carry destruction into the country of 

of i960, m. vii, pp. tea—4. 

27 Parts of the Salem and Arcot districts, QJM8. ii, p. 121, n. 2. 
Narasimha also captured the women and treasures of the Magara king, 
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Kopperunjinga and re-instal the Cola emperor in his 
place. Accordingly, the two commanders sacked Elleri 
and Kalliyur-millai held by Kopperunjinga, and 
Toludagaiyiir held by Sola-kon, evidently one of his 
lieutenants, killed some of the mudalis of the king 
(Rajaraja) and Parakramabahu, the king of Ceylon, 
who had joined the enemy, and, after worshipping the 
God of Cidambaram, they devastated many places 
such as Tondamanallur, Tiruvadi and Tiruvakkarai, to 
the south of the river Varanavasi (Gadilam) and east 
of Sendamangalam, and struck terror into the hearts 
of the inhabitants by burning crops, 28 capturing women 
and plundering people ; finally they made preparations 
to invest Sendamangalam, when Kopperunjinga sent 
word to Narasimha that he was ready to restore the 
Cola emperor to liberty and his throne, and Narasimha 
transmitted the offer to his commanders. Then they 
received the Cola emperor with honour and accom¬ 
panied him back to his country. 

So far the Tiruvendipuram inscription. The sug¬ 
gestion has been made that the inscription is found 
engraved in this village, because it was here that the 
Hoysala generals took leave of the Cola king 
Rajaraja III, after his restoration. 20 All the villages 
mentioned in this inscription have been traced in the 
South Arcot District, It is not clear, however, who the 
Ceylon ruler Parakramabahu was. He cannot be iden¬ 
tical with Parakramabahu II of Ceylon who came to the 

2 8This, I think is the meaning of: Kudikkdlgal ( un) Outturn aliUum , 
rather than ‘drinking channels’. Kudiklcdl is perhaps a variant of 
kodikk&l. 

Z9 EL vii, p. 162. 
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throne in 1236, 30 for here Parakramabahu is said to 
have lost his life in the year 1230. He was perhaps some 
other prince of the Ceylonese royal family and may be 
taken to correspond to the mleceha and vaidesika help 
which Kopperunjinga commanded in this fight, 
according to the author of the Gadyakarndmrta. 

Other inscriptions confirm these facts and in one 
important respect supplement the Tiruvendipuram 
record. One of them states that Appanna and 
Goppayya earned the praises of Narasimha by attack¬ 
ing the Kadavaraya and releasing the Cola. 31 Another 
inscription dated A.D. 1232 states that the country 
round Nidtir in the Tanjore district was formerly ruled 
by Kopperunjinga, and records a revision of the rules 
of tenancy cultivation rendered necessary thereby. 81 * 
An undated inscription from Vayalur 32 mentions that 
Kopperunjinga alias Alagiya Siya defeated the Cola 
King at Tellaru, a fact mentioned nowhere else, and 
having cast him and his ministers in prison, occupied 
the Cola country. After the brief prose passage record¬ 
ing these facts, there occur five verses in different 
metres in praise of Kopperunjinga’s heroism in which, 
of course, we hear nothing of the release of the Cola or 
of the success of the Hoysala generals, but only of the 
defeat of the Karnatas and the glories of Kopperun¬ 
jinga, also called by the titles Avani-Narayana, Nrpa- 

’“CV. ii, p. xlv. 

‘'Kdtfavarapana kiQisi Goluna bidisi tandii allige meed—EC xii 
Gb. 95. 

sl “536 of 1921. 

,2 418 of 1922. 
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Defeat of 
Pandya, 


tunga, and ruler of Tondai and Mallai. The same 
features recur in other inscriptions of his in the 
Sanskrit language. 33 That Kopperufijinga and the 
Hoysalas continued their fights becomes clear from the 
fact that Vira Somesvara is said to have encamped at 
Mangalam in the course of a campaign against the 
Kaclava in the year Durmukha (A.D. 1236). 34 

While his generals were carrying out his instruc¬ 
tions regarding Kopperahjinga and the 
the Cola King, Narasimha himself con¬ 
ducted operations against the Pandya. 
The GadyaUarnamrta asserts that Narasiniha levied 
tribute from the Pandya ruler, and it seems that the 

»»419 of 1893; 197 of 1905; 182 of 1919 etc. ABE. 1923 II 5 8 

discusses the Kopperufijinga problem with reference to 418 of 1922, and 
reaches the conclusions that AJagiya Slyan was different from Maharaja- 
slinha, and that the former defeated and imprisoned Rajaraja III twice, 
once in 1221-22 after Tellapu and about 1231—2 (Tiruvendipuram record). 
The reasons for these surprising conclusions are said to be two; that the 
Vayalfir record calls the king, AJagiya Slyan and that it does not mention 
Sendarnangalam. We are also solemnly assured that Maharajasimha is in 
his records Ksirap&gadaksipa-nayaka and Penna-nadinatha, ‘titles not 
known of AJagiya Slyan Kopperufijinga whose conquests extended only 
up to the Kaveri in the South' (paragraph 8). In fact, AJagiya Slyan 
Kopperufijinga means Kopperufijinga., the son of AJagiya Slyan. The 
Vayalur record opens with the following prose passage: (1. 1) Savastl Sri 
Sakalabhuvana-Cakravarti Sri Kopperufijingan Sojanait-tellarril (1. 2) 
venyu salcala parlccinnamum-gondu Sojanaic-cipaiyittu vaittuc-conadu 
konda A(l. 3) Jaglya Slyan. It is seen then, that the name Kfipperufijinga 
is given at the very outset, and then the king is also called AJagiya Slyan, 
‘the beautiful lion’—either the name of the father being applied to the son 
or the expression being used merely as a title. After the mention of the 
name Kopperufijinga, the omission of Sendarnangalam Is immaterial. There 
is no reason then to postulate a double imprisonment of the Cola king. The 
Vayalur pra&asti Is said to be a composition of Sokka-Siyan (paragraph 5) . 
In fact, the end reads: idu iokkac-clyan dnai meaning, ‘this is by order of 

Sokka (AJagiya) Siyan (engraved).’ 

«» jec . v Ak. 123. Mangalam is a village in the Vpddliacalam Taluq 
about ten miles south-west of Sendarnangalam. 
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decisive encounter between the Pandya and Hoysala 
troops took place at Mahendramangalam on the Kaveri 
river. 05 An inscription at Haranahalli 86 mentions tliat' 
Narasimha was encamped at Ravitadanakoppa with the 
object of leading a campaign against the Pandya king 
and states that the sea was roaring out its advice to the 
latter to give up everything to the Hoysala and live in 
peace as his servant. Other Hoysala inscriptions' state 
that Ramesvaram was reached in the course of this 
campaign or soon after. 37 We hear nothing of all this 
from the Pandya inscriptions. In the prasasti of 
Maravarman Snndara Pandya I, the account of his 
second campaign against the Cola stops with the 
vijayabhiseka, and this is obviously not the whole truth; 
for it leaves unexplained the restoration of Rajaraja to 
the Cola throne after he was forced to relinquish it to 
the Pandyan invader. There can be no doubt that for a 
second time the Hoysala maintained the balance of 
power among the southern kingdoms by preventing the 
abolition of the independent Cola monarchy and the 
annexation of its territory to the Pandyan kingdom. 
The political settlement reached at the close of these 
campaigns in aid of the Cola seems to have been sealed 
by dynastic marriages; VIra Somesvara, the son of Yira 
Narasimha, is called mamadi by the successors of both 
Mar. Sundara Pandya I and Rajaraja III. 38 

**M. R. Kavi, ibid. 
v. Ak. 123. 

i'QJMS. ii, p. 122, PK. p. 150. 

» s We do not know the details of these marriage alliances. Sewell's 
statement (HI81. p. 135) that Narasimha II gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Cola king Rajaraja III seems to be no more than a plausible guess. 

K—24 
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For the rest of his reign, Raj a raj a continued 
to enjoy his position without any 
state of the serious trouble. The provenance of 
Coia Power. Rajaraja’s inscriptions shows that for 

the bulk of the period his nominal 
sway extended over practically the whole of the Cola 
kingdom as it was at the death of Kulottunga III. The 
contents of the inscriptions indicate equally clearly the 
growing dependence of the Cola power on Hoysala 
support and the progressive increase of local disorders 
and treasons and the disregard of the feudatories of 
the empire for the central power. The forms of central 
government and local administration appear to have 
remained the same as before ; but the executive 
strength of the government, never very great in the 
Hindu state, but realised in a greater measure under 
the great Colas than under any other dynasty, was now 
visibly on the wane. In A.D. 1246, 39 Rajendra was 
recognised as heir apparent, as is seen from the dates 
in his inscriptions. 

The inscriptions of Rajaraja. Ill dated up to the 
thirtieth year if not later are found in the modern 
districts of Salem, Chittoor, Cuddapah and Nellore; we 
find also the inscriptions of his successor Rajendra III 
over practically the same area ; these facts imply that 
the hegemony of the Cola power continued to be recog¬ 
nised over the whole of this area in this period. But 
this was no more than a traditional form which appa¬ 
rently persisted for some time after its substance had 
disappeared. For nothing stands out in clearer relief 


““March 21 to April 20— El, viii, p. 7, Kielhora. 
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from the records of the time than the absence of a 
central co-ordinating authority, and the readiness with 
which treasons and conspiracies seem to have been set 
on foot. We have traced the growth of the practice 
among local chieftains of contracting alliances for 
offence and defence without any regard to the central 
government; the habit had spread to the heart of the 
Cola country by the beginning of Rajaraja 7 s reign and 
there is an instance 40 of three chiefs in the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict. itself contracting such a mutual alliance in the 
third year of the reign, A.D. 1219; except for the facts 
that the inscription recording this event is dated in a 
regnal year of Rajaraja III, and that the treaty of 
alliance acknowledged a common fealty due from the 
allies to the Cola king, which perhaps meant that the 
alliance would not hold against that ruler, there is no 
evidence that the government of Rajaraja had anything 
to do with it. Another instance of a rather protracted 
feud ending in a matrimonial alliance between the 
parties is furnished by a record of A.D. 1232 from 
Tiruvennainallur ; 41 the parties to the dispute and to the 
alliance that followed it were members of the Kadava- 
raya and Cediraya families. 

Instances of treason have reached us not through 
direct testimony, but by the indirect 

W ea!c S go d vernment. evidence of inscriptions recording the 
public sale of land and other property 
forfeited to the state on account of treasonable offences 
( rajadroham ); it is not possible, therefore, to discover 

the exact nature of the offences which led to the punish¬ 
es of 1897. 

"480, 481 of 1921. 
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ment or any details regarding them. Though such eases 
were not unknown under other Cola, rulers, the number of 
reported instances is unusually large during Raj araj a’s 
reign, and it appears legitimate to suppose that this is 
partly due to the unsettled condition of the land and 
the loss of strength and efficiency in the central govern¬ 
ment. There was a public auction ( Eajardjappera- 
vilai) in Shiyali (Tanjore Dt.) on the 317th day of the 
eighth regnal year of the king, 42 at which the king’s offi¬ 
cers specially chosen for the purpose disposed of lands 
belonging to some traitors and such among their rela¬ 
tions, employees and slaves as had been involved in the 
treason (: drdhattukku utpattarum). An inscription 
from Valivaiam (Tanjore District) 43 records that in 
A.D. 1230, a commission of eight royal officers realised 
33,000 kdsus as proceeds of a similar sale of lands for¬ 
feited by persons who had turned against the king— 
drohigalayp-paIdraiywm kdni marina nilam. Again at 
Koyil Tirumalam, 44 an order of confiscation issued on 
the 348th day of the 20th year, was given effect to on the 
80tli day of the succeeding year, at an interval of about 
three months, and five veil and four md of land yielded 
to the royal treasury a sum of 13,000 kasus. More 
details are forthcoming in regard to the next instance 
from Sivapuram (Tanjore Dt.) and of the twenty-third 
regnal#year; 4B these details show that the charge of 
rdjadroham should not be understood in the sense that 
suggests itself at first sight, that of treason in a political 

4S 393 of 1918. 

13 112 of 1911. 

“244 Of 1917. 

“279 of 1927; ARE. 1927 II 30. 
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sense, but in that of turbulence or persistent insubordi¬ 
nation. Xn this particular case, two siva-bmhnianas 
(temple priests) were punished by the imhesvaras (the 
congregation) and. the ur for rayardrohwm, and siva- 
drdham. The inscription says that the accused handed 
over to a concubine the jewels belonging to the goddess, 
misappropriated temple funds entrusted to them, 
refused to pay the dues on lands held by them, 
and misbehaved in other ways; they not only 
ignored commands issued to them by the king, 
but maltreated the messengers of the king by 
beating them and ducking them. They are also said 
to have committed indescribable sms through the 
Kmmadiyas and to have collected 50,000 (coins!), 
perhaps a ease of irresponsible local oppression. The 
mention of the Kannadiyus must be particularly noted j 
for it points to an incidental result of Hoysaia interven¬ 
tion in the Cola kingdom and indicates the presence of 
bands of mercenaries who had no sympathy with the 
local population and were ready to carry out the bid¬ 
dings of any ruffian who commanded the means to pay 
them. There is yet another instance also from the 
Tanjore district (Tiruvenkadu) 46 of forfeiture of 
property for treason which is seen, from the name of 
the tirumandira-olai, to be clearly of the reign of 
Eajaraja III. It is remarkable that all these instances 
come from the central regions of the Cola kingdom, 
clear proof that the administration was floundering 
even in the limited area to which it had become con- 


*«506 of 1918 (Yr. 18). 
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fined by the increasing independence of the greater 
vassals in the outlying .parts of the kingdom. 

The intervention of the Hoysala power secured for 
Hoysaias. the Cola kingdom a somewhat longer 

lease of life than the Pandyas would 
have allowed it; but this respite was not obtained with¬ 
out some cost, and it is worth while tracing the part of 
the Hoysala princes and generals in the affairs of the 
Cola country as revealed by the Cola inscriptions them¬ 
selves, An inscription from Tiruvadatturai (in the 
.Vrddliacalam Taluq of the South Areot district) dated 
in the tenth year, 47 A.D, 1226, states that the Hoysala 
king Narasimhadeva had destroyed the country and 
carried away images from the temple of that village 
some time before, and records the reconsecration of the 
temple. The date of this record seems to rule out the 
possibility of connecting these transactions with the 
campaign of Appanna and Samudra Goppayya, record¬ 
ed in the Tiruvendipuram inscription. 48 It has been 
pointed out before that Narasimlm might have taken 
the side of the Cola earlier on the occasion of the first 
Pandyan invasion and proceeded against the Kadava 
ally of the Pandyan invader, 49 Possibly, Tiruvadat- 
turai was then in the occupation of the KadavU and 
suffered damage as part of the enemy country. The 
Kadava was forced once more to acknowledge the Cola 
overlordship, and when peace was restored, the people 
became free to repair the damages indicted by war. 

47 228 of 1929. The name of Rajaraja does not appear tn the record; 
but it is surely of his reign. ARE, 1929 II 48. 

* 8 Contra ARE* ibid , 

40 Ante p. 178. 
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The presence of Hoysala troops (bherundas) at Kane! 
about this time is attested by the gift of a lamp to 
Attiyur Alvar by Baealadevi, the daughter of 
Bhutadeya-nayaka of Dorasamudra, 50 of another lamp 
three years later by the makapradhmi Ammanna 
Dandanayaka, 51 and of a whole village by Gopayya 
Dandanayaka in A.D. 1231. 52 Some time later a 
pradhami of Somesvara, the son and successor of 
Narasimha, also makes a gift at Kancipuram. 53 

Hoysala influence in other parts of the kingdom 
is attested by record of gifts by Yallaya Dandanayaka, 
a pradhdni of Narasimha, at Tirumalavad i 5 ‘ by a mem 
ber of the subordinate establishment ( sirupillaigal ) of 
Narasimha ? s queen Somaladevi at Tirugokarnam ; 55 
Yallaya is also seen making another gift at Kanelpuram 
in A. D. 1238, when he is called a pradhani of 
Somesvara. 06 

In fact, after they began sometime about 1218 to 
take the side of the Colas against the Pandyas in the 
struggle between these two powers, the Hoysalas appear 
steadily to have improved their position and influence 
in the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms. They evidently 
aspired to a sort of hegemony over the whole 
of South India and to some extent succeeded in 

60 349 of 1919 (Yr. 11). 

‘>408 of 1919 (Yr. 14). 

« s 404 of 1919 (Yr. 15). 

sa 369 of 1919 (Yr. 20) Other gifts by Hoysala generals: 611, 612, 
615 of 1919 (Yr. 24); 138 of 1905 (Karuvur, Yr. 24). 

64 39 of 1920 (Yr. 20). 

"Pd. 183 (Yr. 20). 

"366 of 1919, 
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realising their ambition for a time, during the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century. Depend¬ 
ing for their very existence on the backing 
of the Hoysalas, the Colas were in no position to 
offer any resistance to their aggrandizement; even the 
Pandyas found themselves compelled to purchase peace 
with the Hoysalas by a tacit recognition of their domi-. 
nant position. Attention may be drawn here to the fre¬ 
quent mention of Hoysala Kings and generals in the 
Pandyan inscriptions of the period, 57 and in particular, 
to two records from Pudukkottah, 58 dated about 
A. D. 1245, which mention the capture of Kana-nadu by 
Ravi-deva, a general of the Hoysala Yira- Somes vara. 
It was not till the rise of the greatest Pandya ruler of 
the time, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, i.e., till after 
the middle of the century, that the expansion of the 
Hoysala power received a check. 

For all its weakness, the Cola power maintained the 
appearance of sovereign rule over a, e,on- 
Feudatories of s iderable territory almost till towards 

Rajaraja, III. _ . . , , . ™ . 

the end of Raj any a s long reign. This 
becomes clear from a review of the inscriptions dated 
in his regnal years and issued by rulers who still called 
themselves vassals of the Cola emperor. Even the 
notorious Kopperufyinga was no exception. We have 
seen that the attempt of this chieftain to throw off his 
allegiance to his Cola overlord was suppressed in 1230-31 
by the intercession of Vira-Narasimha. The inscrip¬ 
tions of Kopperufyinga, however, show that he had a 
rather long and stormy career, and that in the political 

•’ PK. pp. 158—9. 

“Pd. 340, 341. 
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confusion that prevailed in the period, he found it easy 
to set himself up as a more or less independent ruler and 
pursue a policy of his own towards the neighbouring- 
states. He counts his regnal years from A.D. 1243 and 
inscriptions citing these years run in a series up to the 
thirty-sixth year, c. A. I). 1279, i.e., almost to the end of 
the period covered by this chapter. It is needless to 
follow here the details of his career. Iiis conflicts with 
the Hoysalas and the Kakatiyas whose supremacy he 
had to acknowledge in the north, 59 the attack on his 
capital Sendamangalam delivered by Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya, and the numberless gifts made and 
constructions undertaken by Kopperunjinga at various 
places in the whole area extending from Tan j ore as far 
as Draksarama and Tripurantakam—these do not 
properly belong to Cola history. It should, however, be 
noted that as late as A.D. 1246 and 1247 we find the 
officials and relatives of Kopperunjinga, if not the 
chieftain himself, acknowledging the overlordship of 
Rajaraja III. 80 Among the other feudatories, the 
Telugu-Codas, of whom something has been said 
already, may be noted first. Manumasiddharasa who 
had the title Calukya-narayana and made a gift to the 
great Siva temple at Kanclpuram in A.D. 1218 ; 01 
Madhurantaka Pottappiccola Erasiddharasa, gifts 
from whose officials and relatives are recorded in Raja- 
raja’s inscriptions from Kanclpuram and Nellore 

*®419-c of 1893, Ambadeva, the feudatory of the Kakatiyas, is called 
K&tfavardya-viviar&aka. 173, 268 of 1905. 

flO 504 of 1902; 488-a. of 1902. 

81 8 of 1893. 
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between his fifth and eleventh regnal years; 02 Malama- 
devarasa and PudSliyarasa mentioned in records of the 
sixth and eighth years of Rajaraja from the Chittoor dis ¬ 
trict ; 93 and the great Tikka I himself who figures under 
the name Gandagopala along with his queen and his 
officials in a large number of Rajaraja ? s inscriptions, 64 
are the chief among the Telugu-Codas who flourished in 
this reign. Likewise we find a number of Yadavarayas, 
Sambuvarayas and Cediyarayas also among the feuda¬ 
tories, particularly in the earlier years of the reign; 
it is not necessary to repeat the names of these chieftains 
which may be gathered by a perusal of the inscriptions 
of the reign brought together elsewhere in this volume; 
but the fact that so many of these well-known local 
dynasties continued to acknowledge the Cola overlord- 
ship till so late in the reign of Rajaraja is of some signi¬ 
ficance in the history of the decline and fall of the 
Cola empire. Some of the names show that chieftains 
of Bana, Vaidumba, Nnlamba and Ganga extraction 
were also counted among these feudatories. We 
have already mentioned Hoysala generals citing the 
regnal years of Rajaraja while recording their gifts 
in Kaneipuram, Karuvur 65 and other places. Even a 
Kalinga ruler Aniyanga Bhimadeva Rahuta adopts this 
course in making an endowment in Kaneipuram in the 
twentieth year of Rajaraja, A. D. 1236. 66 These facts 

”363 of 1319; NI. R. 38, G. 58. 

•*104 of 1922; 88 of 1889. 

« 4 Appendix; Rajaraja III. 

"138 of 1905 (Yr. 24). 

”445 Of 1919. 
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show that the hold of the Cola empire on the imagination 
of the people was still great, even after the disasters 
brought on it by the incompetence and cowardice of 
Rajaraja III. 

Rajendra, who, as we have seen, was recognised as 
heir apparent in A.D. 1246, was an abler 
The position of pr i llce than Rajaraja III. His inscrip- 

Eajeadra. * ' , . 1 . 1 

tions contain a Sanskrit prasasti which 
records his efforts to restore to the Colas at least a part 
of their ancient power and prestige which they had lost 
so completely owing to the utter incapacity oi. Rajaraja. 
!Por over ten years after his right to the succession was 
recognised, Rajaraja continued to rule in name, but 
there can be little doubt that during all this period, and 
perhaps even for some years before, the substance, of 
power lay in the hands of his abler colleague. The 
inscriptions of Rajaraja diminish in their number 
and range in the closing years of his reign, particularly 
from the thirty-fourth regnal year, when they are con¬ 
fined practically to the two modern districts of North 
Arcot and JSTellore. In the same period, the inscriptions 
of Rajendra, on the other hand, are relatively more 
numerous and come from practically all parts of the 
Cola kingdom. This can hardly be an accident, and 
must be ascribed to some definite understanding by 
which the baneful effects of Rajaraja’s political in¬ 
competence were circumscribed. There is no evidence 
that Rajaraja and Rajendra were ever engaged in a 
civil war, as has sometimes been thought, or that there 
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was a formal division of the kingdom, or, finally, that 
Rajaraja was murdered by Rajendra. 67 

It may be doubted if the prasasti of Rajendra 
mentions the historical facts recorded 
Th Ra.,igadra 3 ° £ i* 1 it in the order of their occurrence, and 

considering the fact that the prasasti 
can be traced to the seventh year of Rajendra, 671 ' 
A.D. .1253, when Rajaraja was still alive, we may con¬ 
clude that in a few years after he became heir-apparent, 

•'The relations between RajarSja III and Rajendra III have been 
much misunderstood. We have one more instance here of a tentative 
suggestion put forward by a pioneer scholar being regarded as an 
established fact and made the basis of further reconstructions. Dealing 
with 64 and 65 of 1892, two inscriptions of Rajendra ot the seventh 
and eighth regnal years, Venkayya observed in 1900: “That there was at 
least, one other Coja contemporary of Vila Somesvara is shown by two 
inscriptions in the Ranganatha temple Srlrangam (64 and 65 of 1892) 
dated during the reign of the Cola King Tribhuvana-Cakravarti Itajench a 
Cola-deva. !f this C6Ja King was reigning tte Ume o» Bajdi ^]a III 

and independently of him, it may show that the decline of the cojas 
about his time was due, partly at least, to internal dissensions. (A • 
i uon n»rfi«Tnnii 80). He also said in another connection in the same 
^ ’*?.<*5hntii Cola-Tikka and Vira-Somesvara claim to have established 

[nlSa mSwSSfSrancfS they were lighting with one another 

brothers; and Knsbna Sastri wou fter securing tor him two. 

to the theory of Rajendra hilling Ka)c Ji ^ The wo ,. d dh urta in 

crowns for three yeai ®' £ * ’ , ' g astri re iies for this theory, has a 
Rajendra's prataHi on inwhich it occurs must bo 

variant reading drpta, and follows, as was correctly done by 

referred to the word Pah^a that fouows, as ^ K ls obviously a 

Gopinatha Rao in his Tamil hi t y expedition against Indra. All 

reference to the accepted by 

■g? *»* ,ier ^ ihammadan Invaders ’ pp - 35 ~§: 

“8-3SinTrSS £S5 SSUd »n —. <« >»*»»”• 
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Rajendra had gone some way to realise his ambitious 
programme of recovery. The evidence of Hoysala 
inscriptions renders it even probable that he entered 
on this task earlier than 1246. The prasasti says that 
Rajendra avenged the humiliation put upon the Cola 
power and that by his prowess he enabled Rajaraja to 
wear two crowns for three years. 68 In some redactions, 
the prasasti also states that Rajendra was expert in 
cutting oft! the crowned head of the Pandya, 60 while an 
inscription from Tripurantakam, 70 dated in the fifteenth 
year, contains the more sober claim : iruvar pmdyar 
mudiUalai-kondanilina. Rajendra is also said to have 
plundered the Pandya country. It is clear that 
Rajendra gained some success against the Pandyas and 
that the second crown he claims to have bestowed on the 
Cola ruler was the Pandyan crown. 71 The Pandyas 
had carried fire and sword into the Cola country twice 
in twenty years and had been the cause of the rebellion 
of Koppcruiyinga and his imprisonment of Rajaraja. 
Rajendra’s anxiety to strike the first blow at them was 

dvaya-Rdjardja. 

00 Pdn 4 yawiaiiwn,akulcirttrali~kfa^ —420 of 1911 ; 515 of 

1922. 

7O 201 of 1905; for the meaning of talai-konda see above Yol. U 
pp, 169-170. Cf. also 
of 93 of 1897 and 515 of 1922. 

7 Krishna Sastri says: ‘the two crowns—perhaps those of the Pi^cjya 
and the Kerala’, ARE . 1912, II, 32. There is no mention of the Kerala 
except in the rhetorical claim that the Kerala and the Pandya held his 
fly-whisks; ( dhurta ) -Pdndya-Kerala-vijyamana- 

camara^yugalu. Moreover, if both the P&pdyan and Kerala crowns were 
bestowed on Rajaraja, these with his own Coja crown, would make three, 
not two as stated in the prasasti . 
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therefore quite natural. But when did he get his 
chance, and why did the effect of his success not last for 
more than three years! And who were the two Pandyan 
.kings who had to own defeat at his hands ? Now it seems 
hardly likely that Rajendra achieved anything against 
the powerful Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. But 
aftei his death, until the accession of Jatavarman 
Sundara 1 andya I in A.D. 1251, the Pandyan kingdom 
was held by weak rulers, and it is quite possible that 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (acc. 1238) was the 
king who was compelled for a time to acknowledge the 
Cola overlordship. The identity of the other Pandya, 
perhaps co-ruler with Maravarman Sundara II, remains 
obscure. We are perfectly justified in assigning these 
events to the reign of Maravarman Sundara II, because 
he is known to have been a weak ruler, and in his reign, 
as in the earlier part of the reign of Rajaraja III Cola' 
the influence of the Hoysalas on the alfairs of the 
kingdom is visibly on the increase. 7 ' This may be due 
to the same cause, the Hoysala protection afforded to its 
ruler against the aggressions of a more active and 
powerful neighbour. Yira Somesvara is called, in some 
Mysore records, Pandya - kula - samraksana - daksa - 
daksina-bhuja, 13 (the king) whose right arm is expert in 
protecting the dynasty of the Pandyas. About the same 
time, Somesvara is said to have defeated Rajendra on 
the field of battle and to have protected him when he 
sought, refuge. 74 It is probably these facts that account 


n PK. p. 158, 
u EO. v, p. xxv, 

14 EC, v. AK, m, 
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also for some expressions found in Rajendra’s 
inscriptions. 75 

An inscription from Vedaranyam 78 states that in 
the twenty-fifth year of llaj arilj a III, A.D. 1241, 
Singana Dandanayaka invaded that part of the Cola 
country, that the inroad led to the cessation of 
worship in a temple, and that some time later, the temple 
had to be reconsecrated at a cost of 50,000 kdsus, A 
duplicate inscription from Pudukkottah, 77 dated in 
A.D. 1245, mentions the capture some years before of 
Kana-nadu on behalf of Vira Somesvara by his danda- 
nay aka Ravi-deva. We have thus sufficient evidence to 
show that after Rajendra. came on the field, there was a 
change in the part played by the Hoysalas. When the 
Colas showed signs of recovery under the energetic 
leadership of Rajendra and the Pandyas were, in their 
turn, somewhat weakening, the Hoysalas lent their 
support without any hesitation to the Pandyas, as 
against the Colas. The trend of Hoysala diplomacy 

75 A Srlrangam inscription of the eighth year, A.D. 1254, begins with 
the expression : Mdma-Sdni^tvara^praUkfda’kdla-danda; this may mean 
either ‘the rod of death against uncle Somesvara* or ‘the rod of death 
to the enemies of uncle So.me£vara\ The same ambiguity attaches, though 
perhaps in a less measure, to the similar expression in the Sanskrit 
pratinti: Karundfanija pratikuladcdla-danda. Fortunately for us, another 
phrase in the Sanskrit pratasti settles the meaning in the sense that 
Rajendra was hostile to Somegvara himself. That expression is : “giii- 
durga mallarVtra-Soinetmra-kar’drmikta-pdda-virabhararm, meaning : ‘on 
whose leg Vlra-Somesvara, the (wrestler against) capturer of hill-forts, 
put on the anklet of heroes/ It should be noted that the date of these 
transactions can only be roughly indicated to lie between A.D. 1238, the 
accession of Mayavarman Sundara II and 1253, the earliest known date 
of the pratasti of Rajendra. AK. 123 contains two dates in A.D. 1234 
and 1236, but may have been engraved several years later; the dates refer 
to events narrated in the course of the record. 

70 501 of 1904 (Yr. 30), 

77 Pd. 340, 341—same as 387 of 1906; ARE. 1907 II 26. 
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is plain. It was to keep the balance even between the 
Pandya and Cola powers, to encourage both to look to 
the Hoysalas for assistance in times of need and thus to 
secure for themselves a dominant place in the state- 
system of the south. Evidently, Rajendra was compelled 
to give up all claims to supremacy over the Pandyas 
after a period of three years, marked by some hard 
fighting in different areas. We have as yet no clear 
knowledge of the details. 78 

The growth of differences between Somesvara and 
the Co]as on their Pandyan policy 
co$a Tikka. forced the latter to seek other allies 
for themselves. The Telugu-Codas of 
Nellore had attained considerable power and were 
ruling over an extensive territory in the Nellore, 
Chingleput and Cuddapah districts. We have seen that 
these rulers were on the whole more friendly with the 
Cola monarehs of the south and ready to acknowledge 
their formal suzerain position. Tikkanrpati alias 
Gandagopala 79 was the contemporary ruler of Nellore 
and there is clear literary evidence of his friendship 
with the Colas and his hostility to the Hoysalas. In 
the introductory verses to his Nirvacanottara lidma- 
yanamu, Tikkana has given a fairly complete and sober 
account of the achievements of Tikka, the father of his 
patron Manmasiddha. From this account we learn 
that Tikka fought against 8 ambling a and other enemy 
mandalikas and that he compelled Kanel, Cedimandala 

78 It may be noted that Kopperufijinga also calls himself Pdn$ya- 
an4ala~stMpam-sutradhara, ,and it is possible that he helped the 
Pa#$yan rulers also. 

r HU of 1919; ARE , 1920 II 55. 
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and the Kadavapati to acknowledge his supremacy. 
The importance of these successes was that they checked 
the predatory activities of the turbulent Kopperuh- 
jinga and his confederates and thereby strengthened 
the position of the Cola monarch. The presence of 
(tandagdpala’s inscriptions dated about A,D. 1230 and 
later 80 in Kahcipuram and its neighbourhood, and the 
fact that many of them are dated in the regnal years 
of Rajaraja corroborate the statements of Tikkana 
Somayaji on the relations between Tikka and the Colas. 
The same poet also states expressly that Tikka subdued 
the Karnata ruler- Somesvara and thereby easily 
established the Cola in Ms position and earned for him¬ 
self the title Colasthapanaearya. This is again 
confirmed by a Hovsala inscription of & 1162 
(A.D. 1240) 81 which mentions an expedition of Somes¬ 
vara against the Gandagopala. Once more the date 
of the Hoysala record indicates that Rajendra’s activi¬ 
ties for the restoration of Cola power were begun some 
years prior to his formal installation as heir-apparent. 
We thus see that the accession of a weak Pandyan ruler, 
the commencement of Rajendra’s campaign of recovery, 
the estrangement between the Colas and the Hoysalas, 
and the alliance of the Colas with the Telugn Codas 
all hang together and constitute a sort, of a diplomatic 
revolution in the political condition of South India. 
In fact it was an age of rapid changes in the political 
map of South India. The particular phase that was 

”357 Of 1919; 446 of 1919 and others. 

8 X EC. vi, Kd, 100. Vtra Sdme$vam Devanu Qanfta Gopdlana mele elli 
naftedu. 
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created by the advent of Rajendra and has just been des¬ 
cribed furnishes, it may be noted in passing, a very 
good example in practice of the diplomatic theory of the 
mandala developed in the scholastic treatises on Hindu 
polity. The Cola kingdom is surrounded by enemies 
on all sides, and its only ally is a ruler whose territory 
lies beyond that of a neighbouring enemy. 82 


Another of Rajendra’s successes is described in his 

prasasti in the phrase: ‘the very Rama 
uttara Lanka. ^ p roS p erous Northern Lanka 

celebrated for its Yira-raksasa(s) \ This is clearly a 
reference to a campaign against the Sambuvarayas, 
some of whom called themselves Vlra-raksasa and who 
held sway in the region of North Arcot. 83 Tikkana 
Somayaji states that Tikkanrpati undertook expedi¬ 
tions against Samburaja and other hostile mandalikas 
before he established himself at Kancipuraro, and it is 


8 Hi may be doubted if the title 06Ja-sth§.pan&c£rya which is applied 
to Vira Some«vara lias any real historical significance and if it is not 
simply a repetition of a title actually earned by his father. On the other 
hand, Tikkana’s words are very clear about Tikkanrpati and deserve to 
be cited: 

Sambu-rajadi-praSaBtari-map^alikamujerd-ySlade kaficipuramu] 
Cedi-man<Jalamu gasigajesi K&fJavapati-nlyyakolupatJS palacamunakujf 


KamalS,pta-pratim?ina-infirti-yagun?i"Karpata SflmSSu du- 
rdaraa-dorgarvamu rdpu m&pi nijadarpambum prati§thifici II- 
lameyin-jbjuni bhiimipai nilipi C61asth&pan§,carya-n&- 
mamu dakkangoni Tikkabhfivibhudu samarthyambu cellimpadej| 
Ketana, in his Da$akum&racaritra adds that Tikka levied tribute from the 
Parujya (1:16). Can it be that his troops assisted BajSndra in his P&ndyan 
war? 

»*58 of 190$ (Kulo. Ill, Yr. 17). The Northern Lanka has no reference 
to the Lankas of the Godavari delta {ARE. 1912 II 32; 1913 II 43), but to 
M&vilangai, Pattuppctttu 1 p. 139, Purandnilru 2 Intr. p. 61, 
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quite possible that in. the wars he co-operated with 
Rajendra in the restoration of Cola power. 

It is thus seen that the attempts of Rajendra 
met with a considerable measure of success and 
that for some years, between 1238 and 1250, the Cola 
power once more held its own against its enemies and 
‘feudatories’, thanks to the loyalty and co-operation of 
the Telugu Codas of More. The attempt to put down 
the rising power of the Pandyas necessarily failed; this 
would have been the case even if Somesvara had not 
gone to the aid of the Pandyas; for the latter had always 
been too strong for the Colas even when the Cola empire 
was in the prime of its strength; and from the time of 
Vikrama Cola, their hold on the Pandya territory had 
been little more than nominal; and now the Pandyas had 
the added prestige bom of their recent successes against 
their quondam suzerains. For the rest of it, however, 
Rajendra’s achievement is sufficient justification for his 
being described in his prasasti as the ‘restorer of the 
race of Manu’ and the ‘ruler who avenged the humilia¬ 
tion of the Colas.’ 

Kancipuram does not figure among the conquests 
of Rajendra and it is worth while to notice briefly the 
fortunes of the city in this period. The 
Loss of Kafici. latest Cola records traceable here 
appear to be dated about A.IX 1245, 838 
in the twenty-ninth year of Riijaraja III, and not a 
single record of Rajendra III is to be found in 
Kancipuram. On the other hand we find an inscrip¬ 
tion of Kakatiya Gtanapati dated Tuesday, June 8, 


8 3 >352 and 566 of 1919. 
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1249 A.D. recording a large grant by one of his 
ministers Samanta .Bhoja. 83b There is an inscription 
from Nandalur which, in spite of many gaps, clearly 
shows that Tikka’s son, Manumasiddhi, and Ganapati 
were friends. 830 There is again a tradition that the 
great Telugu poet Tikkana secured the intercession of 
Ganapati in the affairs of the Telugu-Coda kingdom 
on behalf of Manumasiddha when he was sought to be 
kept out of the succession. 830 We have not as yet any 
decisive evidence of the date of Ganapati’s inter¬ 
ference, if he actually did interfere in the manner just 
mentioned. We may also note that some years later, 
when Jatavarman Sundara Pandya killed Ganda- 
gopala, i.e. Tikka, in battle and conquered the Telugu- 
Cocla kingdom, he became master of Kancipuram and 
Nellore, 8 ' 8 * and put Ganapati to flight. We may 
therefore suppose that, Kancipuram had for some years 
become paid of the Telugu-Coda kingdom under Tikka, 
that he held it in nominal subjection to Rajaraja III 
in the beginning, and to Ganapati later on, until the 

5 »bM. xxi, pp. 197 ff. Another inscription, 2 of 1893, seems to be 
the Tamil version of the same transaction and bears a. date exactly one 
week earlier, the astronomical details corresponding to Tuesday, June 1, 
1249 A.D. 

8S '580 of 1907. yah sahayyam vidhitsub Ganapatinrpates-svecehaya 
samgaragre God5.varyani sariti nypatid-carmayastya nivfty.a | Kaiingam 
svan Kalinganabhimukham-akarodekaviras-tadanim |j ARE. 1908 II 75. 
I am unable to trace the authority for Krishna Sastri’s statement: ‘The 
Kakatlya king Gapapati of Warangal made a dash, just at this period, 
into the South; took Kafici and was encamped on the island of 
Srlrangam’. ASL 1909-10, p. 155. 

** i V3idd€4wracaritra, cited by Viresalingam, Lives of Telugu Poets 
(rev. ed.) PL i, pp. 89-92. 

‘"'The order of expressions in his Sanskrit pradasti seems to be 
significant: Viragan<Jagopala vipina-d&va-daliana, KafieipuravaradhKvara, 
Gapapati-haripadardula, Nellurapura viracita-virabhiseka. SII. iv. 433. 
I am unable to share the doubts of Sewell about this expedition BIST. 
p. 155. 
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city was captured by the Pandyan invader. The Colas 
then did not long keep their hold on Kanci for which . 
Kulottunga III had fought successfully in the latter 
part, of. his reign. With the rise of Kopperuryinga 
into independence, the Cola king must have found it 
difficult to maintain his power in Kanci and acquiesced 
in the virtual annexation of the city to the Telugu- 
Coda kingdom. 

Their differences over the Pandyan policy resulted, 
Rajendra and as we have seen, in hostilities between 
the Hoysaias. the Colas and the Hoysalas in which the 
former were aided by the Telugu-Coda Tikka I; this 
seems to have been, however, only a passing 
phase; the inscriptions of Somesvara imply the resump¬ 
tion of friendly relations between him and Rajendra, 
after a temporary estrangement, and this is conlii’med 
by the inscriptions of Rajendra in which Hoysala 
officers figure as donors as in those of Rajaraja III. 84 
This friendship between the Colas and the Hoysalas was 
continued up to and even beyond the death of Somes¬ 
vara. Two inscriptions from Tiruccatturai 85 in the 
Tanjore District are of great significance in this regard; 
one of them is dated in the tenth year of Vira 
Ramanatha, the successor of Somesvara in the southern 
half of the Hoysala kingdom, and records a sale 

'*49 of 1913, 387 of 1903, 498 of 1902, 349 of 1919. The suggestion 
has been made {ARE, 1913 II 43) that the part taken by the officers of 
SoraeSvara in a local enquiry into temple affairs at Sivayam (49 of 1913) 
constitutes proof that Somesvara acknowledged the sovereign power of 
Rajendra. But this is very doubtful, especially if we recall the number of 
inscriptions of Rajaraja III in which the Hoysala officials appear, It Is 
reasonable to infer the existence of friendly relations between the two 
powers. 

8 5 207 stnd 203 of 1931. 
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of land effected in the twentieth year of Rajendra 
(A.D. 1265-6), while the other couples the fifteenth 
year of Ramanatlia with the twenty-fifth of Rajendra. 
These records attest the closest possible alliance between 
the two rulers, if not actually their joint rule over the 
territory where the inscriptions are found. 8 ® 

The reason for this close alliance between the Cola 
and Hoysala is doubtless to be found in 
Pa Son!’ n Expan * the new danger from the South that 
threatened both. The accession of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, 125.1 A. D., to the 
Pandyan throne brought on the stage one of the most 
famous warriors and conquerors of Southern India. 
Under him the second empire of the Pandyas attained 
its greatest splendour, and all the other powers of South 
India, up to the river Krsna and even beyond, felt the 
weight of his arm, the Hoysalas and the Colas being the 
first to do so. 87 The Panclyan ruler had achieved signal 
success against the Cola and the Hoysala before the 
seventh year of his reign, A.D. 1258; he.had laid the 
Cola under tribute and compelled the Hoysala to seek 
safety by retiring to the Mysore plateau; and when 
Somesvara renewed the war, he was defeated and killed 
in a battle fought near Kannanur, A.D. 1264. Very soon 
after, he carried his arms across the territory of the 
Kadavas and Telugu -Codas, up to Nellore where he held 
a Virabhiseka. When the tide of Pandyan power was 
thus rising to its full height, Rajendra III and Vira 
Ramanatha had to carry on anyhow without provoking 

™ARE. 1931, II, 16. 

•'PK. pp. 160 ff. 
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the mighty conqueror and they must, have been drawn 
more closely together by their common adversity. 

Very few inscriptions of Rajendra are found 
outside the Cola country proper, and none after his 
fifteenth year, A.D. 1261. An inscription of the 
thirteenth year A.D. 1259 from Nandalurin Cuddapah, 
and another dated two years later from Tripufan- 
takam (Kurnool) are the last traces of a suzerainty 
that had long ceased to be more than nominal. 

The latest regnal year cited in the inscriptions of 
Rajendra is the thirty-third, corres- 
E reign Rajendra8 ponding roughly to A.D. 1279. An 
undated inscription from Tirukkanna- 
puram 88 mentions a certain Semappiljai called by the 
king ‘nammagan’, ‘our son’; but as this description is 
often applied to feudatories in Cola inscriptions, it 
is doubtful if Semapillai was really a son of 
Rajendra III. 89 lie also figures as a feudatory of Yira 
Pandya, A queen of Rajendra is apparently men¬ 
tioned under the title Sola-kul a-madeviyar in an 
inscription from Tiruvennainallur about A.D. 1263. 90 
Rajendra apparently had few feudatories under him; 
a Sola-Cangari and a Kalappalan. are the only names 
to be noted in this connection. 91 Gangaikonda-Cola- 
puram continued to be the capital, and God Hataraja 
of Cidambaram the istadevata of the king. 91 * 

8 8 515 of 1922. 

88 Contra . ARE. 1923, II. 45. 

**427 of 1921. 

8I 194 of 1926; 202 of 1908; 339 of 1925. 

“*”93 of 1897. 
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At the close of Rajendra’s reign, the Pandyan 
empire was at the height of its prosperity and had 
taken the place of the Cola empire in the eyes of foreign 
observers like the Chinese and the Arabs. There is no 
evidence that Rajendra was followed immediately by 
another Cola prince, so that the Cola kingdom was more 
completely absorbed in the Pandyan empire than the 
southern kingdom' ever was in the Cola empire in the 
days of its glory. The name Cola-mandalam long sur¬ 
vived the Cola kingdom itself and was subsequently 
corrupted into Coromandel. Chieftains of later times 
sometimes claimed descent from the Colas either 
through branches of the Telugu-Coda dynasty or more 
directly from the Colas of the Tamil country. A certain 
Vira laiva Vira Pratapa Cola Raja with many high- 
sounding titles is found ruling in the Bangalore district 
in 8.1223, A.D. 1301V About the same time Vira Coda 
and his son Vira Campa are found in the North Areot 
District. 03 An otherwise unknown branch of Telugu 
Codas is represented in the Madras Museum plates of 
Bhaktiraja dated & 1277V Very much later, in 
A.I). 1481 and 1530 we find inscriptions in the island of 
!§rlrangam recording gifts by V alaka Kamaya and 
Cennaya Balaya, both bearing the characteristic 
Telugu-Coda title, UraiyurpiiravarMkfo'ara. 9 * The 
Cd]as are mentioned in the Kolinjivadi plates of 
AcyutadevarayaV Among the latest references to 

•»EC. lx, Bn. 96. 

»*3 of 1S90; EL iii, PP- 70-2. 
v. pp. 128 ff. 

»*30 of 1891; 56 of 1892. 

• • Bhdrati, Angirasa, Sravana. 
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chieftains of Cola extraction must be counted an 
interesting record from Kumbakonam of the grant of 
two villages for worship and offerings to Adi- 
Kumbhesvara by Maliamandalesvara Gururaja Rudra- 
deva-Sola-Maharaja in S. 1476 (A.D. 1554) , 97 


”291 of 1927. Other references, rather vague, occur in Vijayanagar 
records—e.g. MAR. 1928, p. 51,11. 7-8 of 44, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE GOVERNMENT OP THE COLA EMPIRE 
In this and the succeeding chapters, an attempt 
is made to describe the state of 

Introductory. . , 

government and society m the Cola 
country from the accession of Vijayalaya to the 
downfall of the C5la empire. Such a description 
must necessarily be very imperfect, as it has to be 
pieced together from scanty material, scattered over 
a wide area and as yet hut little understood. 
Numerous as are the inscriptions, the task of 
interpreting them! can hardly be said to have begun, and 
but for the access I had, by the courtesy of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, to the unpublished 
inscriptions in the epigraphisCs office at Madras, this 
survey should have remained even more meagre than 
it is. ^The deplorable lack of a settled chronology for 
the indigenous literature imposes a serious handicap on 
the student who seeks to use it in, historical reconstruc¬ 
tion. AVelcome as it is, the light shed on South Indian 
affairs by foreign travellers and chroniclers of this 
age is faint and flickering. Numismatics again 
offers us more problems than solutions; and taking the 
area and duration, of Cola rule into account, we may 
well say that the number and variety of Cola coins 
known to-day are almost in consi derable Fortunately, 
we seem to be in a better situation with regard to the 
monuments of the period, and there is no lack of 
authentic and valuable material for an appreciation of 
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its architecture and sculpture. For the study of 
government and social life, however, as for that of 
political history, our primary source must, remain 
epigraphy, aided by a cautious use of literary material.) 

The historian of India must perhaps remain a 
stranger to the bracing effects of a consciousness that 
his is a study of continuous and progressive tendencies 
steadily working for the amelioration of his fellow-men. 
He cannot claim that in any sphere of human activity, 
whether it be in the production and conservation of 
wealth, in the creation and development of political 
organisation, or in devotion to the fine arts, or even in 
the pursuit of religious life and the practice of moral 
virtues, often held up as the differentia of Indian 
culture, there has been a steady advance through 
centuries towards a higher level of achievement. No 
country in the world, not even the most fortunate, has 
altogether escaped disorders and revolutions that have 
often rudely undone, for a time, the noble results of 
generations of civilised life and work. But the student 
of India's past finds it hard to resist the impression 
that at some stage in her history there set in a rot 
which, spreading soon over all spheres of life, sapped 
its vitality and made for the continuous loss of her 
efficiency. Foreign domination, the ascendancy of 
caste, the pessimistic outlook on life started by 
Buddhism and perfected by the Vedanta, and other 
causes of an equally sweeping character have been 
brought forward as the possible sources of decay. 
Even the earlier phase of the history of India, in 
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which she was most herself, little dominated by the 
foreigner though by no means unwilling to absorb the 
good that he brought into her ken, and giving freely 
of the best in her to the rest of Asia without the 
least attempt at an enforced cultural, much less 
physical, domination of the lands enriched by her 
gifts,—even this phase of her history has often been 
viewed in the shadow of ideas generated by the decadent 
phase of her subsequent history. Caste was there, and 
with it also Buddhism and the philosophy of the 
Vedanta; none of them, nor all of them taken together, 
did anything, at one time, to sap the foundations of 
national life and achievement ; and much evidence lies 
to hand to show that, on the contrary, these and other 
features of Indian life were the results of 
earnest and, by ail human standards, not unsuccessful 
efforts to solve pressing problems of social and 
intellectual life in a maimer which, however in¬ 
consistent with our modern views on these subjects, 
appears then to have worked tolerably well towards 
the promotion of mutual understanding and good-will 
and contentment in a large section of the human 
race. \The history of the Cola empire belongs, 
on the whole, to this earlier and happier phase of 
India’s history, and w r e shall see that, in spite of much 
that appears primitive and even offensive to us, much 
greater things were accomplished by corporate and 
voluntary effort, a greater sense of social harmony 
prevailed, and a consciousness of active citizenship was 
more widespread when the C5la kings held their sway 
in Southern India than in more recent times. 


. miSTfiy 
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The period covered by the following survey extends 
over more than four centuries, circa 

Scope of tills ' 

study of social A.D. 850-1270. Though, strictly speak- 

lifo 

ing, it should embrace the whole of 
Southern India including the Telugu country which 
was, for the bulk of the period, an appendage of the 
Cola empire, still the paucity of Cola records outside 
the Tamil country proper, and the existence of the 
records of many local dynasties in these areas which 
have not yet been as fully studied as they deserve, 
render it necessary to coniine this survey primarily to 
the Tamil land, j The history of the Eastern Calukyas 
for instance Is'a great chapter in the annals of the 
Telugus and their literature; it is hardly possible to do 
justice to it in what is essentially a study in Tamil 
history. And what applies to the Telugu area applies 
also, though not perhaps in the same measure, to the 
Kerala and Karnata countries. Though these dis¬ 
tricts may find mention off: and on, especially in the 
study of the administrative system of the Cola empire 
which embraced them all alike, the following account 
of social life makes no claim to any approach to 
fullness with regard to these areas. 

VThe form of government was now, as in the Sangam 
age, monarchy. But there was little 
in common between the primitive and 
somewhat tribal chieftaincy of the earlier time and the 
almost Byzantine royalty of Rajaraja and his 
successors with its numerous palaces, officials and 
ceremonials and its majestic display of 
A monarchy. the concentrated resources of an exten¬ 
sive empire. It is inconceivable that 
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little groups of roving bands with their tambourines 
and their danseuses could have strolled in a casual 
manner into the stately mansions of these mighty 
potentates and gaily accosted them to an hour or two of 
feast and song, as they did in an earlier age when the 
‘ Crowned King ’ of the Cola land shared with two 
other crowned heads some sort of primacy in a land 
studded with petty principalities held by a somewhat 
turbulent, but not uncultured, aristocracy. After its 
recovery from the effects of the Rastrakuta inroad, the 
Cola monarchy embraced the whole of Southern India 
and extended east to west from sea to sea, while its sway 
was bounded on the north by an irregular line from 
somewhere near Mangalore along the Tungabhadra 
and the Vengi frontier; for Vengi was so closely con¬ 
nected with the Cola kingdom in the period 1000 to 1150 
or so, that, though its separate political existence 
continued throughout in all its vigour, for all practical 
purposes of inter-state diplomacy, it counted more or 
less as part of the Cola empire. The principal conqu ests 
of the Colas took place in the interval between the 
accession of Sundara Cola and that of Rajendra I, and 
mainly in the reign of the great Rajaraja. And as in 
his reign the Cola kingdom ceases to be a small state and 
grows to imperial dimensions, the monarchy undergoes 
a corresponding transformation, and the king may be 
said now to become ‘Emperor’, ‘ CakravartigaP 1 as he 
is occasionally called by his subjects, though in his 
official records he is still described only as * TJdaiyar 

'This expression occurs even in some records of Parantaka I (e.g. 1 
and 2 of 1898). 
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and not till much later is the title ‘‘Emperor of the 
Three Worlds” adopted or the queen mentioned 
along with the king in public documents as possessing 
the whole world. 2 Under Rajaraja also begins the 
system of prefacing the stone records of the reign 
with an account in set form of the chief occurrences of 
the reign. 3 This innovation may be said to have marked 
the consciousness of the change in the position of the 
monarch. Another symbol of the same consciousness 
might be found in the magnificent lithie temple of 
Raj arajes vara in Tanjavur which rose in the propor¬ 
tion and technique of its architecture as much above 
any other temple then known, as the Cola empire itself 
did above the earlier kingdoms of the south, 

Tanjavur, the Tanjore of the modern maps, was 

The capitals the Tanjapuri chosen by Vijayalaya for 
the seat of bis new power and the abode 
of the goddess, NisumbhasudanI, that had vouchsafed 
him success in his enterprises. Though after the con¬ 
quest of the Pallava country, KancI became a sort of 
subsidiary capital in which the kings spent part of their 
time, Tanjavur maintained her position as the chief city 

2 241 of 1927; 446 of 1918. The title KonerinmaikoMan (unequalled 
king) is applied to Rajaraja himself in 1. 112 of the larger Leyden grant, 
See Anbil plates 1. 124 for Konoyinmai. 

*261 of 1923 and 325 of 1929 raise some doubt on this point 
They both contain a pra&xsti beginning puvi-Trumcrai valara which is pure 
rhetoric and gives no incident which might furnish a clue to the identity 
of the king concerned. The first describes the monarch as Parakesari 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Parantakadeva; and the other calls him Rajakesari 
Cakravartin Parantakadeva, and both records bear the regnal year 9. 
They come respectively from Koyil-Tevarayan-pettai (Tj.) and Tiruva<jat- 
tujrai (SA). It does not seem likely that they belong either to Parantaka I 
or Parantaka II. Paleographically, 261 of 1923 is earlier and may be 
assigned to the time of Rajaraja I, while the other record is much later, 
say 12th or even early 13th century. Ante i, p. 165, n 9 
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of the kingdom till it was eclipsed by the new city of 
Gangapuri, which with the vast tank in its neighbour¬ 
hood, the Cola-gangam, served for many centuries to 
commemorate the ambition and the vanity, of Raja- 
raja’s warlike son, Rajendra. We have apparently no 
contemporary account of either of these cities. Prom 
the hymns of Karuvurttevar celebrating the Raja- 
rajesvara and the Gangaikondacolesvara temples in the 
two places, we learn only that Tanjore had a fort-wall 
and a deep moat surrounding it, and nothing whatsoever 
concerning* the other city. The big bazaar of Gangai- 
kondacolapuram, and the palace £ola-keralan in it are, 
however, mentioned in the inscriptions of the period, 4 
besides the servants of the bathing establishment of the 
king ( timmanjmattarvelam ]) attached to the palace. 5 
Pa] aiyaru, near Kumbakonam, which contained a temple 
called Arumolideva-Isvara after Rajaraja’s name, 0 
seems to have contained a palace which was the favourite 
residence of Rajaraja’s sister Knndavai, and for 
some time of Rajaraja himself. A small hamlet near 
Palaiyaru. even now preserves the name Sola-maligai 
within about four miles of the Kumbakonam railway 
station, and a small ruined temple there is said still to 
mark the site of the ancient palace of which it served as 
the guardian angel. 7 It has been pointed out before 
that Rajendra I built a palace of huge dimensions at 
Madura, and other places like Uttaramerur also have 
traditions of Cola palaces having existed in them. 


*811. ii 20. 102 of 1926; 182 of 1915. 
"510 of 1926; 121 of 1914. 

*157 of 1908. 

7 ARA. 1909-10, p. 16. 
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About Tahjavur, the original capital of Vijayalava 
and’ Ilia successors, we learn more from 
the inscriptions of the period than about 
any other city. The Big Temple, the most remarkable 
monument of Rajaraja’s reign, was nearing completion 
about A.D. 1010 ; it is not possible to decide how long 
before that date its construction was begun. Though the 
king’s order for engraving on the walls of the temple 
his gifts to it and those from others was issued early 
in his twenty-sixth year, A.D. 1011, it. seems hardly 
likely that the work of actual engraving started till 
nearly three years later. 8 Besides a number of royal 
palaces inside the city and in its vicinity, and the resi¬ 
dence of palace-servants divided into a number of 
velcims/ we find the names of a large number of streets 
and quarters of the city mentioned in the records. 
The big street of Virasola, the big bazaar of 
Tribhuvana-mahadeviyar, are mentioned in inscriptions 
of an earlier date than the reign of Rajaraja. 10 In 
that reign a distinction comes up between the 
inner ( ullalai ) and the outer ( purambadi ) city, 
and if seems possible that the Purambadi was 
of the nature of an extension, a new city, 
planned and for the most part built in the reign of 
Rajaraja himself, though the big bazaar named above 
had been in existence for some time already. 11 It is 


S SII. 


14-5. 


ii, Introd., pp. 

’’KSyil, 811. ii, 1; CItrakuta palace—73 of 1923; Purambadimaligai— 
Leyden grant 1. 116. For the Velanis of Tanjore see 241 of 1926; 226 of 
1911; 225 of 1911; SII. ii, 94 and 95; 401 of 1921; 142 of 1919 and other 
references. 

10 49 of 1897; 241 of 1923. 

1 'For names see 811. ii, 94. 
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perhaps noteworthy that among the new streets consti¬ 
tuted in Rajaraja’s reign were two running East to 
West, perhaps in front of the big temple, and known as 
the Northern and Southern Taliceeris,—both of them 
given over entirely to the occupation of four hundred 
hetaerae who were impressed into the service of the 
big temple from the various other temples of the king¬ 
dom, and whose names are preserved to us with the door 
numbers of the houses occupied by them. 12 We also 
learn incidentally of other temples in the city called the 
Jayabhima temple and the temple of Tanj ai-mamani. 
And there was a hospital attached to a Visnu temple 
called after Rajaraja’s father Sundara-colavinnagar- 
atula-salai and endowed by his sister Kundavai. 13 
Altogether the impression we get is that of a rich, well- 
provided and progressive city whose life was doubtless 
dominated by the temple and the court. 

Tie royal household comprised numerous servants 
of various descriptions including body- 
Eoyai Household. gmY & s 0 f sor ts. Several groups of 

Parivaras are mentioned and distinguished from one 
another by their individual names formed from the 
surnames of the kings; 14 that these groups served also 
as body-guards is clear from their being described occa¬ 
sionally as Tirumeykappar. The bath-room and kitchen 
establishments would seem to have been composed more 
or less exclusively of women. The palace servants were 
organised into velams and settled in separate quarters 


13 SII. ii, 66. 

1 *248 and 249 of 1923. 
“SII. ii, 11. 
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in the cities of Tanjore arid Gangaikopdasolapuram ; 13 
these velams were often recruited from the men and 
women captured in war. We have to look upon this 
crowd of personal servants as in the enjoyment of a fair 
competence in return for generally very light work; the , 
status of the members of the velams was perhaps that 
of a not unpleasant servitude to which the less sensitive 
among them might have reconciled themselves in a short 
time. 

“At state banquets’’, we read in Chau Ju-kua, 
on the Cola Dominion/ 6 “both the Prince and four 
Court Ministers salaam at the foot of the throne, then 
the whole (company present) break into music, song 
and dancing. He (the Prince) does not drink wine, 
but he eats meat, and, as is the native custom, dresses in 
cotton clothing and eats flour-cakes. For his table and 
escort he employs ‘ fully a myriad dancing-girls, 
three thousand of whom are in attendance daily in 
rotation.’ ” 

Apparently each important member of the royal 
family had his own entourage of such personal 
attendants; this is seen from such expressions in the 
inscriptions as: “In the particular service (tanic- 
eevagam ) of Udaiyar Kodandarama,” “the Satru- 
bhayankarat-terinda-velam of Pancavan Mahadevi- 
yar” 17 and so on. The king, his queens and their nume¬ 
rous relatives set the example, so generally followed 

'•‘We gather about twenty names of velams from the inscriptions of 
the period from Parantaka I to Rajencira II. See, e.g., 241 of 1926; 225 
and 226 of 191.1; 240 of 1894; 627 of 1909; 340 of 1927; SJI. ii, 94 and 95; 
212 of 1911; 401 of 1921; 323 of 1927; 142 of 1919; 121 of 1914; 63 and 64 
of 1928. We have mention also of Tadirmlrum Kudiraicccvagar in 459 of 
1918. 

“Chau Ju-kua, p. 95. 

1T 342 of 1907, 62 of 1928. 
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by the official nobility, the merchants and other well- 
to-do classes of society, of erecting temples and 
endowing them' on a liberal scale, and spending consi¬ 
derable sums of money on the reclamation of land, 
promotion of irrigation works, maintenance of schools 
and hospitals and other useful works. In order to be 
able properly to comprehend the loving regard and 
affection which generally actuated the feelings of the 
people towards their rulers of various grades, we must 
take account, among other things, of the generous 
measure in which much that was collected from the 
people by way of numerous taxes, aids and dues was 
returned to them in the form of charitable endowments. 
Such endowments formed indeed an essential feature of 
national economy, and it is important to grasp the signi¬ 
ficance, political and social, of the lead given by the 
court in this respect. 

One circumstance worthy of some attention is the 
paucity of references to Vedic sacrifices performed by 
the monarchs of the period. The asvamedha occurs 
only once and that in the inscriptions of Rajadhiraja. 

The poems of the Sangam age doubtless 
D ^ajfla e * erred t0 i m Ply that such costly Vedic rituals 
were more common in that age. More 
emphasis seems to be laid in this period on dcma, gift, in 
preference to yaga, sacrifice. Occasions for such gifts 
are multiplied not only by the elaborate organisation of 
temples and worship in them, and the studied effort to 
group all social amenities round the temple as a nucleus, 
but by the newer means of obtaining religious merit 
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enjoined on the rich in general, and on royalty in parti¬ 
cular, such as the tulabMra, the hiranyagarbha and so 
forth. It is one of the most remarkable achievements 
of mediaeval Hinduism to have harnessed the religious 
emotions of man in the effective service of society. The 
temple and the matha flourishing on darn (gifts) 
together with the agrahara, the caturvedimangalam of 
the Cola inscriptions, are the most typical expressions 
of this phase of South Indian religion. The Jain / 
pattis and the Bauddha vihdfas also derived benefit 
from this general movement. 

That the Cola monarchs were staunch Saivas in 
their religious persuasion is a well 
Kaja-guru. established fact. Saivism, like many 
other sectarian manifestations of latter-day Hinduism, 
required its followers to obtain initiation from a guru; 
the Cola kings no doubt followed this rale and there 
must have been in existence a succession of raja-gyrus 
during the whole period of Cola rule. The names 
of Isana Siva and Sarva Siva stand out from the 
inscriptions of the reigns of Rajaraja I and Rajendra, 
and bear testimony to the North Indian connections 
of the Saivism of the Cola Court. A giiru-devar 
revered by the king as his spiritual preceptor is men¬ 
tioned in an inscription of Rajadhiraja I. 18 Another 
f mja-guru is mentioned by a Mysore inscription of the 
reign of Kulottunga I which records that the king fol¬ 
lowed the advice of the guru in granting a Brakm'adeya 


”413 of ID02. 
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to 108 caturvedibhattas™. And. the position held by 
uclaiyar Svamidevar in the reign of Kulbttunga III 
shows that the guru generally acted as the king’s 
adviser in the administration of religious institutions; 
Svamidevar, for instance, disapproved of certain dis¬ 
positions made by the king regarding the conduct of 
worship in the temples at Tirukkadaiyur on the death 
of one of the priests; when the king came to know of it, 
he revised his orders and appointed the men recom¬ 
mended by Svamidevar as having a just claim to the 
place. 

Several temples of the period, and often also the 

, „ oo c , chief icons in them, were called after 

Temples as sepul- 3 

chrai monu- the ruling kings who established them. 

The worship accorded to idols called 
sometimes after living monarehs seems to have been 
connected with the apotheosis of royal personages after 
their demise. This practice in the form of the cult of 
Devaraja, ‘God-king’, was even more widespread hi the 
Indian archipelago and the contemporary kingdoms of 
the Indo-chinese peninsula than in Southern India. 20 
More closely allied to Saivism than any other form of 
Hinduism, the prevalence in the Cola country of the 
notions that gave rise to the cult of Deva-raja is 
attested by inscriptions which mention the construction 
of sepulchral temples over the remains of kings and 
princes. The lAdityfsvara at Tondamanad erected as 
a pallipadai to his father by Parantaka I, 21 the 


™MAR. 1917, pp. 42-4. 

JO Maspero— L'lnclochme I, p. 260. 
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Portrait images. 


Armjigai-lsvara at Melpadi built by Rajaraja I like¬ 
wise to commemorate Arinjaya who died at Amir, 22 
and the Pancavanmadevisvara in Ramanathan Koyil 
apparently erected by Rajendra I 28 are among the most 
conspicuous examples of this practice. The existence 
of human bones underneath the Sanctum Sanctorum in 
several temples has been revealed in recent times when 
their renovation was started; 24 and the growing 
disapproval of this practice in later times is shown by 
the attempt to erase the Word 4 pallipadai ’ in the 
inscription at Ramanathankoyil just referred to. 25 

An image of Sundaracola Parantaka II is said to 
have been set up in the temple at 
Tanj ore and arrangements made for its 
worship by his daughter Knndavai who also endowed 
another image either of herself or her mother in the 
same place. 26 There were also images of Rajaraja and 
his queen Lokamahadevi. 27 The temple in the village 
of Sembiyanmahadevi, so called after the pious queen of 
G-andaraditya, contained an image of the queen, like¬ 
wise regularly worshipped. 23 Inscribed images of a 
more or less authentic character supposed to represent 
Rajendra and Colamahadevi are found to day in the 
temples of Tanjore and Kalahasti. 29 These examples 

**811. iii, 16. 

*'271 of 1927. 

* a ARA. 1915-16, p. 34. 

ti ARE. 1927, II, 13. 

**811. 11, 6, paragraphs 14 and 19. The latter has Tammai dga 
elundarnluvitta tirunieni. 

*'8ll. li, 38—paras 14, 17. 

"481 of 1925. 

"‘ARE. 1925 II, 12; and 168b of 1922, Cf. Bhasa's Prat'mMtaha 
and Ei. xxt, pp. 4-5. 
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are enough to establish the divine honours accorded to 
royal personages after death, and sometimes in their 
lifetime. 

The king was the head of the army and the navy. 

Th© Army. Numerous regiments of the army are 
mentioned by their specific names in the 
inscriptions. One remarkable feature of the army 
brought out by these records is that each of these regi¬ 
ments had a corporate life of its own and was free to 
endow benefactions or build temples in its own name. 
Sometimes individuals still in service adopted the 
same course. And we come to know the names of these 
regiments and individuals from the records of such 
transactions. In fact we learn more of the part 
taken by the forces of the king in the civil life of 
the country than of the details of their military life 
and organisation. The names of over thirty regiments 
mentioned in Rajaraja’s inscriptions have been 
collected by Yenkayya and the list can easily be extended 
to about seventy by adding to it names that can 
be drawn from the records of other reigns before and 
after Rajaraj a. Each of these names clearly commemo¬ 
rated the time when the regiment was constituted, and 
it possibly recalled, to the minds of contemporaries, 
the exact occasion for it; many surnames otherwise 
unknown of the kings of the period are preserved in this 
manner—Parthivasekhara, Samarakesari, Yikraina- 
singa, Tayatonga, Danatonga, Candaparakram'a, 
Rajakunjara and so on. These names of regiments 
constitute evidence of the gradual growth of the army 
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in the early clays of Cola expansion and to some extent 
also of the nature of the different sections of it. We 
hear for instance of the elephant corps ( d-naifdtkal, 
kunjirmmllar etc.,) the cavalry ( kudiraiccevagar ), 
and several divisions among the inf antry. The Kaik- 
kolapperumbadai , 30 the great troops of kaikkolas, 
included all the regiments known as Kaikkolar. This 
name has sometimes been interpreted in its modern 
meaning of ‘weavers’; 31 but the term has a more 
literal meaning in the contexts in which it occurs in 
the Cola inscriptions; it indicates ‘(a class of) men 
distinguished by the strength of their arms’, or ‘the 
strong men of the wings (of the army),’ that is, 
soldiers of the infantry division in the army. Then 
there were regiments of bowmen (villigal) and 
swordsmen (vdlperra kaikkolar). The velaikkdrar of 
the valangai (Right-hand),—we do not hear of 
Idangai (Left-hand) in this connection,—were another 
large section comprising several regiments. The con¬ 
jecture has been made that these were volunteers 
enlisted on particular occasions (velai ) . 32 This seems to 
be, however, wide of the mark. In fact, the velaikkdrar 
were the most permanent and dependable troops in the 
royal service, and their designation implies that, they 
were ever ready to defend the king and his cause when 
occasion (velai) arose. This view is supported by some 
literary references of a somewhat later date. 33 Perhaps 

a °253 of 1907. 

"MI. ii, p. 390, n. 6; ARE. 1919, II, 10. 

"MI. ii, Introd. p. 10. 

8 *EI. xviii, p. 334., Cf. also the tiriiccula-velaikkdmr of Punjai who 
sacrificed their lives by entering fire to attest the ownership of the temple 
in some devad&na lands. (188 of 1925). See also Ibn Battuta Tr. by 
H. A. R. Gibb, (Broadway Travellers), pp. 277-8. 
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closely analogous to the velaikkarar in organisation 
and purpose were the Tennavan-Apattudavigal found 
in the service of the later Pandya kings of whom Marco 
Polo says that they kept always near the king and had 
great authority in the kingdom . 34 The distinction 
between Sirudanam and Perundanam seems to have cut 
across the other divisions so far mentioned. Sometimes, 
regiments were distinguished by territorial names like 
Papdip-padai. 3B 

A unique inscription from Tiruvalfsvaram near 
Ambasamndram in the Tinnevelly district furnishes 
the military history of a regiment which calls itself 
Munrukai-Mahasenai (the Great Army of the Three 
Arms or sections ). 36 Undated though it is, there can 
be no doubt that the record belongs to the period of 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra I. In this inscription the 
Mahasenai is said to have constantly worshipped 
Visnn and Siva, to have defeated the Kannara and 
pursued him, to have killed the Gangeya, to have 
captured Kai madam and destroyed Yilinam on the 
sea, to have crossed the sea on the other (eastern) 
side and razed Matottam to the ground, to have 
taken the Hill country (Malai-nadu) and routed 
the fleet ( Kalamaruttu ) at Salai, to have put to 
flight the Vallan (Calukya) and captured Yanavasi 
and to have been praised in song for these achievements 
by the Tamil poets of Kalahasti, to have also destroyed 

**PK. pp. 196-7. See also Abu Zaid's curious account in Fernand- 
Voyage du Marchand Arabe Sulayman, p. 114. 

8ft 255 of 1911. 

««120 of 1905. See El. xviii, pp. 334-5 for a similar record from 
Ceylon of a later date. 
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the fortress on the hill of Kucei and captured Uccandi 
(Uccangidroog), to have inflicted a defeat on the 
Vadugas (Northerners) who opposed them, and dis¬ 
mantled the fortifications of Vatapi and done other 
things which, on account of a gap in the record, are not 
easy to follow. The army is also called—the residents 
of Pandi-nadu, the dauntless soldiers of the Great 
Army of the Three Arms- They took under their eter¬ 
nal protection the Temple of Tinivallsvaram and all its 
belongings, including its priests and servants. It is 
evident that the campaigns in which this regiment 
claims to have fought with such glory were those of the 
reigns of Rajaraja and his successor. The same regi¬ 
ment again proclaims its ideals of heroism in an 
inscription from Sermadevi in A.D. 1096 37 and solemnly 
takes under its protection another temple and its 
properties; here the regiment is called: The several 
armed thousands of' the great army of the three 
divisions ( kai ).’ 

The army seems to have been spread over the 
country in the form of local garrisons and in canton¬ 
ments called kadagems. Expressions like the viUigal 
(bowmen) of Enanallur-kadagam, 38 the troops quar¬ 
tered in Tiruvidaimarudil, 89 Iwurp-padait-talaivan 
(the Captain of the troops in this town) 40 are clear 
indications of the practice mentioned. After his 
southern campaigns, Kulottunga I stationed an army 
in Kottaru, and established military colonies along the 

s ’189 of 1895. 

» s 394 of 1921. 

9 “242 of 1907. 

“TAS. iv, pp, 134-5. 
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road from the Cola country to that place. 41 A 
section of the army was posted in Madavilagam in South 
Areot in the forty-sixth year of the same king. 42 

We can form no idea of the methods of recmitment - v / 
or of the numbers of the troops permanently employed 
in the army. It is remarkable that many of the leaders 
(senapatis) in the army were of Brahmin extraction 
and when sufficiently distinguished bore the title 
Brahmadkiraj a) The children bom and bred in the 
velams 13 seem /to have formed a normal recruiting 
ground fox the army, though they could not have 
f urnished more than a small proportion in it. There is 
little evidence that the soldiers formed anything like a 
highly trained professional army having little or 
nothing in common with the civil population. On the 
other hand, the evidence is clear that they were not a 
mere rabble beaten up for particular occasions with no 
training in the military arts and no taste for the field. 

An army which included regiments like the Munrukai 
Mahasenai with cherished traditions of their own could 
hardly have been recruited or maintained in that 
manner. The mention of kadagcms (cantonments) also 
goes to show that periodical training in military 
pitictice and the enforcement of discipline were not 
altogether unknown to the military department of the 
Cola government. But there is much to show that the 
army was deeply interested in the civil transactions of 
life, and that its sections acted in many ways like the 

"TAB. i, p. 246, 811. ill. 69, 11. 27-29. 

<’389 of 1925. 

« 8 §27 of .1909, ARE. 19.10, II 19. 
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innumerable local corporations of a professional or 
territorial character of which we shall have to speak in 
detail later. The numerous charitable endowments 
made by them as groups and by their individual mem¬ 
bers, and the protection of the Tiruvalisvaram temple 
undertaken by the Munrukai-Mahasenai have already 
been mentioned. We find three regiments of the 
Kaikkolappadai of Rajaraja 1 44 co-operating with a 
revenue official (nddu vagal) at Somur in imposing and 
realising a fine levied on the authorities of the local 
temple for their default in not organising a procession 
of the image of the goddess on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse. Later Cola inscriptions from Kudumiyamalai 
in the Pudukkottah state mention two divisions of the 
army interesting themselves in civic affairs. In the 
thirty-sixth year of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1106), the 
munru-padaip-porkoyil Kaikkolar and the nattup- 
padai paliyili ainnurruvar undertake to co-operate with 
the assembly of the nddu in maintaining a charitable 
endowment made in favour of the local temple. 45 Again, 
in the year 1213, the Kaikkolar mentioned above are 
described as stationed in Konadu and undertake to pro¬ 
vide for the celebration of a number of festivals every 
year in the same temple. 46 It must be noted, inci¬ 
dentally, that the two divisions of the army here 
mentioned appear to have constituted two out of the 
four kinds of troops prescribed in the books on Indian 
polity—hereditary (mania), mercenary ( bhrtaka ), 
militia ( sreni ), and tribal ( atavi ). The kaikkolar 
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were perhaps royal troops receiving regular pay from 
the treasury; the nattuppadai was the popular militia, 
called sreni or jdnapada by Kautilya, and employed 
perhaps only for local defence. 47 Who the faultless 500 
(paliyili ainnurrumf) were and what relation they 
bore to the rest of the nattuppadai, it is not possible to 
say. 

Almost to the end of the period of Cola power the 
composition of the army and its role in the civil life of 
the community apparently continued to remain the 
same as at the beginning. In the reign of Rajaraja III, 
a member of the regiment called Narasinga Vikkirama 
Yirar built a temple at Pulivay (Chingleput) and made 
some gifts to it. 48 

A Chinese author, writing in 1178, gives the 
following account of the Cola country and its 
army : 40 u This country is at war with the kingdoms 
of the West (of India ?). The government owns 
sixty thousand war-elejjhants, every one seven or 
eight feet (cubits ?) high. When fighting, these 
elephants carry on their backs houses, and these 
houses are full of soldiers who shoot arrows at 
long range, and fight with spears at close quarters. 
When victorious, the elephants are granted honorary 
names to signalize their merit, and there are some who 
bestow upon them embroidered housings and golden 
mangers. Every day the elephants are taken into the 
presence of the king.” 

A1 Kwf;al 762 and Parimel-alagar thereon; Kautilya, Adhi. ix, ch. 2. 

* 8 159 of 1923. 
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The idyllic view of war which makes it a joust 
Effects of Wars. among professionals interfering little 
with the normal life of the neighbour¬ 
hood gains no support from our sources. From 
them war is seen to be a grim business of fire 
and sword; and, to judge from the inscriptions of the 
Colas themselves, no less than of their enemies, the 
Calukyas, life was made an intolerable burden for many 
generations to the people on either side of the 
Tungabhadra by the bitterness of warfare. Even 
the common rules of fair fighting and chivalry 
seem often to have been ignored and much wanton 
injury inflicted on non-combatant populations, and 
women subjected to cruel disgrace and mutila¬ 
tion. The evidence from Ceylon and the Karnatak 
is too glaring to be set aside or glossed over. 
The destruction of temples of which Rajendra I is 
accused in a Cajukya inscription was no doubt due in 
part to religious differences and in part to cupidity; 
Rajendra was a Saiva and the temples were richly 
endowed Jaina bastis in the enemy country and 
were fair game. The amount of booty that fell into the 
hands of the Colas as a result of foreign war must have 
been enormous, and the Cola inscriptions make no 
secret of the benefactions of the monarchs being often 
only the bestowal of plundered wealth on public insti¬ 
tutions. 50 The booty captured in war belonged to the 
king who disposed of it at his will. In his sixth year, 
Rajaraja I ordered that nine hundred sheep captured 
from Sippuli and Paki nadus were to he employed 

""gee e.g. SII. 11, 91 and 93. 
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in endowing ten lamps in his own name in the 
temple of Durga at Kancipuram. 51 Again, we find an 
ofiieer petitioning the king for the gift of one of the 
icons brought after the conquest of Malanad, and 
obtaining, as a result, an image of Marakatadevar which 
he installed at Tiruppalanam soon after. 52 

The ‘numberless ships’ which carried Rajendra’s 
troops across the ‘rolling sea’ to the 
conquest of Sri-vijaya and its dependen¬ 
cies could not have com'e up suddenly and must he 
accepted as proof of a steady naval policy pursued by 
the Cola monarehs of the period. The early Colas of 
the Sangam period hadLa good share in the maritime 
trade and activity of the Indian seas. The history of 
the Hindu colonies in the Malay archipelago and 
Indo-China gives clear evidence of a steady increase, 
under the Pallavas, in the trade and culture contacts 
between these lands and the countries of South India. 
The Tamil inscription 53 of Takuapa (Siam) shows that 
an important mercantile corporation of South India, the 
manigrawiam , had established itself on the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal in the ninth century A.B. 
The Colas only continued an ancient tradition in the 
attention they gave to developing their power on the 
sea. The conquest of Ceylon and the Maldives, and the 
evidence of the Chinese annals on the embassies that 
reached China in this period from the Cdla country give 
us some measure of the success they attained in this 
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direction. And the overthrow of the Cera fleet at 
Kandalur Salai may well be taken to mark the definite 
establishment of Cola naval power in this period in the 
territorial waters of Southern India. We have little 
direct evidence on the build of the ships employed. 
Considering that the author of the Periplus distin¬ 
guished three types of vessels several centuries earlier 
on the Coromandel coast and that the naval expedition 
of Kajendra was a great achievement in itself, the 
existence of a well-ordered fleet comprising' ships and 
boats of different grades must be admitted. The Arab 
merchant Sulaiman made several voyages between 
China and the Persian Gulf in the ninth century A.D., 
at a time when this long distance trade was being carried 
on very briskly. In his curious account of the Maldives, 
he says that the people of these islands “built ships and 
houses and executed all other works with a consummate 
art.” 54 Sulaiman had no occasion to visit the 
Coromandel coast; and his voyages were made before 
the rise of the Colas of the Vijayalaya line into promi¬ 
nence. Taking into account Sulaiman’s testimony to 
the quality of the ships built in the Maldives, and the 
conquest of these islands effected by Rajaraja’s fleet, 
we may form some idea of the efficiency of the Cola navy 
in this period. Abu Zaid Hasan, in the notes which he 
added to. Sulaiman’s work about the beginning of the 
tenth century A.D., observes that the vessels of the 
Indian ocean, specially those made at Siraf, differed in 
construction from those of the Mediterranean. ‘ ‘ It is a 

B4 Ferrand, Voyage, p. 32. Wilson, Persian Gulf, pp. 57-8 and n. 
Pelliot casts a doubt on Sulalman's authorship of the work attributed to 
him, T’oung Pao t xxi, pp. 401-2. 
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fact that the type of ship built by pieces of wood sewn 
together is a speciality of the builders of Biraf; the 
ship-builders of Syria and of Rum (Byzantium) nail, 
on the contrary, these pieces of wood and never sew them 
one to the other.” 85 To-day we ean see boats on the 
Madras coast with planks ‘sewn’ together by threads of 
coeoanut fibre. But these are usually of a small size; 
and the observations of Abu Zaid based on what he saw 
and heard at Siraf about A.D. 916 on navigation in the 
Indian ocean 58 should be no obstacle to a just estimate 
of the size and importance of the navy of the Cola 
| empire more than a century later. If the Arab writers 
are too early, Marco Polo comes unfortunately too late, 
and we are without a good contemporary account of 
ship-building on the Coromandel coast under the Colas. 
Ahmad-ibn Majid, an Arab writer of the fifteenth 
century and author of several nautical works, makes 
frequent allusion to the opinions of the Colas which he 
approves or modifies. He must have had before him a 
specialised nautical literature of Tamil (Cola) origin 
which he compared with Arab documents of a like 
nature. This literature must have included geo¬ 
graphical tables with indications of the latitude of ports 
for the use of the mariners of the Coromandel coast, 57 
Of this technical literature mentioned by this and other 
Arab writers, unfortunately no part seems to have 
survived. 

fi «Ferrand, op. cit. f p. 93. See also Renadout —Ancient Accounts— 
Remark ‘E’, and Marco Polo. 

c ^Ferraad-Toyagrc', 14. 

57 “Dans tous ses ouvrages nautiques, Ibn Majid fait frdqucmment 
allusion h V opinion des Colas qull approuve ou rectifte. Cetet qu’il devait 
avoir ©n main les Instructions nautiques et les tables gSographiques avec 
indication de la latitude des ports, utilises par les marine dit Coromandel 
et qu*il les comparait avec les documents arabes de mSine nature. 
Ferranti, JA. 11: 14, (1919) pp. 171-2. 
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The king’s share in the public administration 
The King consisted in the issue of oral orders 
( tirtivayk-kelyi ) on representations 
made to bim by responsible officials on particular 
matters requiring the personal attention of the 
sovereign; officials were always in attendance on such 
occasions and it was their duty to make a 
note of the terms of the petition made to the king and 
his orders thereon, and to transmit copies of such 
records to the authorities of the central or local 
administration concerned for necessary action. Ike 
time and place of the original petition, the name of the 
officer who presented it, and. even the particular hall 
or throne where the monarch received the petition were 
often noted in reciting the order for being recorded in 
public places, usually the walls of temples. Rajaiaja, 
for instance, is said in the larger Leyden grant to have 
ordered the gift of Anaimangalam to the pcilli (temple j 
of the Sulamani-padm'a-vihara while he was sitting in 
the hall to the south of his palace called Rajasraya 
in the outer city ( puvdbp>> l)cul i ) of Tanjavur; and the 
order was written out by a clerk,— nam solid naw olai 
elydum .... Awiudun-tl/Vt 1 dli'ciA'an clutt^fittl. Other in¬ 
stances may be easily gathered and sometimes the same 
form is adopted in the records of the Cola-Pandya 
viceroys, who were invariably members of the royal 
family. 50 Most of these examples relate, however, to 
gifts in one form or another ; though it does not seem 
likely that the method of dealing with other matters , 

tv, PP- 208-9. 11. 110 and 128. 

«»114 of 1896; 420 of 1925; 327 of 1916; TAB. i, PP- 164-8, etc. 
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differed very much, the very one-sided character of the 
inscriptions makes it difficult to prove this conclusively. 

There is no definite evidence of the existence of a 
council of ministers or of other officers connected with 
the central government. A numerous and powerful 
bureaucracy assisted the king in the tasks of 
administration, which were those of controlling, 
supervising and regulating an existing order, changing 
it, if at all, only by imperceptible 
state ana Society, steps. No government of an Indian 
state ever enjoyed in those days legis¬ 
lative power in the modern sense of the term; there 
was no legislature proper, nor any attempt at 
legislative control of the executive. What legislation 
there was took the form of declarations ( Vyavastlms ) 
by local associations of sorts, meant to meet 
the requirements of new situations as they arose. 
Such declarations in so far as they conformed to a 
general conception of what was fair and proper 
(Dharma), that is in so far as they commanded 
support from the public opinion of the class or 
group concerned, formed part of the social code, 
and were liable in the ultimate resort to be enforced 
by the king’s government. Indian Society did not 
commit to the care of government anything more 
than the tasks of police and justice. Even the adjudi¬ 
cation of disputes among individuals and groups often 
took place without reference'to the officers of the crown, 
and went up to them’ only in the last resort, when other 
means had failed. The essentials of social regulation 
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were undertaken by numberless local groups of a here¬ 
ditary or voluntary character, and the duty of the 
central government was only to maintain the general 
conditions of peace and security needed for these 
numerous social organisations to thrive and fulfil their 
several purposes. The law-codes (Smrtis) and the 
learned ( sistas ), as well as the elders in each group, 
commanded the allegiance of these social groups more 
readily than royal mandates that contravened Law 
(Dharma) and custom (aeara). The king was in no 
sense a law-maker; he w r as only the guardian of social 
life and laws. 

In this respect the Cola government did not differ 
perceptibly from its contemporaries. 
1 bureaucracy. What distinguished it from them was 
the superior executive strength it was 
able to develop by bringing into existence a highly 
organised and thoroughly efficient bureaucracy. It saw 
to it, moreover, that the growing host of officials by no 
means interfered with the free life and the initiative 
of local authorities and associations, while at the same 
time they controlled them efficiently and kept them 
on the straight path by a periodical scrutiny of their 
affairs. The more one reads the contemporary records, 
the more one begins to admire the nice balance struck 
between centralised control and local initiative, the clear 
distinction, ever present, between the functions of the 
state and those of the social group. The individual, as 
such, did not count. The problem of The man versus 
the state' never arose in a society that is best described 
as a federation of groups. 
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The hierarchy of officials in the service of the king 
were in the enjoyment of titles and distinctions which 
marked them off from one another and from the rest 
of society. Some of these were titles of ancient renown 
like enadi, and mar ay an, found mentioned as early as 
the age of the Sangam. From the context in which the 
author of the Tolkdppiyam 60 mentions mdrdyam, it 
would seem! originally to have been a military title indi¬ 
cating distinction won on the field of battle. In the 
inscriptions of this period, however, we find the title in 
more common use for designating persons in civil 
occupations like Kadigai-marayan, Yacciya-marayan 


and so on. We have also the title 


. Official nobility. mdrdsi, the feminine of marayan, 


applied to the wives of the mdrdyas. ra 


Araiyan and peraraiyan are other titles also of 
quite common occurrence and conferred on per¬ 
sons distinguished in civil occupations like— nittap- 
peraraiyan (grand master of the dance). We have 
also the general title adigdrigal used to describe 
the higher officers in the army and in general 
administration which were not differentiated from each 
other in those clays as they are now. These adigdrigal 
often described themselves by the name of the ruling 
sovereign followed by the phrase muvendaveldr and it 
is often impossible, as a result, to detect their personal 
names, and unless particular care is taken, one is apt 
easily to mistake one officer for another with similar or 
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even identical titles. The annotator of the Takkaydgap- 
parani, writing no doubt some centuries after our 
period, gives a quaint account of the class of adigctrigal, 
which may be rendered thus: “The adigdrigal are said 
to have come of the families descended from Bhojaraja. 
Members of these families only accepted appointments 
as maniris, and did no other work. It is an improper 
thing that they are found holding the position 
of accountants in these days; except that they could not 
wear a crown, they are entitled to all the other insignia 
of royalty, and it is improper for them to accept any 
positions other than those of maniris ” 02 This curious 
legend show’s how quickly the new class of official nobi¬ 
lity that was coming up as a result of the elaboration 
of the Cola administrative system developed group- 
traditions of its own and how readily such inventions 
gained currency. The wives of the adigdris may have 
been called adiguviccis; but we have obvious instances 
of the women in the female establishments of the queens 
bearing* the title in their own right. 03 A more general 
distinction often found in the records of the period is 
that, between the higher grade and lower grade of official 
nobility, so to say. The terns ‘perundaram’ and 
> sirutaram > (often with ‘tanam’ written for e taram > ) 
seem to imply this distinction more than anything else; 64 
the officers and servants, karumigal and panimakkal, 
even, at times, divisions of the army, are mentioned as 
belonging to the par u-nd an am or the si \ *w. da/nam . 0 3 

L 1 ’LSS, S. ,pero ””" w “ “•«. «* 

ea 463 of 1918; 213 of 1894; 95 of 1928. 

^ARn. 1913, II, 22. El. xviii, p. 336. 

•'29 of 1897; 311. II, 82-83. 
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Sometimes an intermediate status is also implied by 
the term sinulanattup-perundaram to which even com¬ 
manders of troops, senapatis are assigned.*’ 0 It is also 
to be noted that not only the king, but some of his more 
important feudatories like Paluvettaraiyar Kandan- 
maravan, 07 and perhaps also other members of the royal 
family, employed officials and servants grouped in such 
higher and lower grades. The earliest mention of the 
perundaram in a datable record is in the fifth year of 
Maduraikonda Bajakesari, 68 c. A.D. 961. Eight officers 
of Rajaraja, of the perundaram rank, along with some 
others, were caught by the king in some act of cowardice 
or misdemeanour, and endowed lamps in the Tanjore 
temple apparently in fulfilment of vows they had 
taken to secure divine intercession against their being 
disgraced by the king. 69 Ny ay attar (judges) of both 
perundanam and sirudanam are mentioned in the 
reign of Bajadhiraja II. 70 

Little is known of the manner in which the officials 
of different grades were chosen for 
Recruitment; appointment in the first instance and for 

tcrtur©* 11 

promotion to higher ranks thereafter. 
Birth and high connection must have conferred some 
advantage at the start, though the subsequent career 
might have depended largely upon the individual 
ability of a person, and the occasions for distinguished 

**811. ii, 56; 84 of 1895. 

M 106 of 1895. 

,8 246 of 1912. 

•'SIT. ii, p. 477 n. 

"224 of 1923. 
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service which he got and utilised successfully. As even 
the succession to the throne appears to have been deter¬ 
mined by a proper regard for the individual merits of 
those who might be deemed eligible for it, and as 
successive kings are seen to have used their discretion 
freely and fearlessly, not hesitating to keep out the 
unfit and always seeking to instal as heir-apparent the 
ablest person of their own genera tion or the next, it is 
not a violent assumption to make that the same stress 
on ability marked the choice and encouragement of 
public servants in the king’s service. The most common 
method of remunerating officials was that of assigning 
to each according to his status a certain extent of land 71 
which he held as his jivita, and regular cash, payments 
from the public treasury were practically unknown. 
But the income from such assignments usually con¬ 
sisted of two parts, one realised in kind and the other in 
cash payments. What was assigned in all these cases 
was by no means tbe absolute proprietorship of the soil 
which always belonged to the individual occupier or the 
village community, unless indeed their rights were 
bought out, but the rights of the central government to 
certain dues from the area so assigned. 72 Such assign¬ 
ments often included a whole village, or even district, 73 
and this is the reason why many officials are found 
described as possessors or leaders ( udaiyan, kilim)' 1 of 

”e.g. 419 of 1923. 

* 2 cf. Anbil plates 11. 173-4 : Kottotpinnarpdladii epperppaiiadum 
ivamfcMy urimvaddgavum; cf. Leyden 1. 286-8; Tiruvalangadu 11. 442-3. 

™e.g. 68 of 1923; 177 of 1911. In the reign of Kulottunga III, a certain 
Vadugan Devan gave away a 2|3 share of his rights so assigned to him as 
stridhana (dowry) to his two daughters, (313 of 1929). 

T4 In one instance there is mention of an ur-'kilatti (297 of 1901). 

K—31. 
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particular villages or even nddus. It was open to the 
assignees to sell or otherwise alienate or give away in 
part or as a whole the rights assigned to them. The 
system was open to uncertainties and abuses, though 
perhaps effectively checked by the accurate record of 
landrights maintained by the government and by the 
public opinion of the villages themselves, then more 
ready to assert itself in various ways than in our times. 

The self-governing village was the unit of govern- 
v ment. A number of them constituted 

"^divisions. 11 ' 9 a &urram or nddu or kottam as it was 
called in different parts of the country. 
What is often described as a taniyur (a town apart) 
seems to have been a big sized village large enough to 
form a k urram by itself, as is implied by the phrase 
occasionally employed in connection with such places— 
viz. tan-kurru . 75 Several examples of such taniyurs, in 
some ways analogous to the boroughs of mediaeval 
England, can be gathered from the inscriptions. 70 A 
number of kurrams made up a valanddu, often aSo 
called nddu in the region where the smaller 
division w r as called kottam viz. Tondai-nadu alias 
Jayangondasola-mandalam. Above the valanddu' 17 was 
the mandalam or province proper, the largest division 
of administration. There were about eight or nine of 
these provinces including Ceylon, at the end of 
Rajaraja’s reign and it does not seem likely that this 

1 «£.?/. iii, p. 3, n. 7. 

”e.g. 129 of 1919; 259 of 1921; 167 of 1915; 90 of 1892 etc. 

7 7 The Leyden grant (1. 77) equates Janapada with Mir ram and 
J anapada-nivaha with va]and$u. 
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number was ever exceeded. 78 The subordinate divisions 
evidently underwent numerous reshufflings, and their 
names were changed so often as to justify the complaint 
that “Cola geography came to suffer as much from the 
plague of homonyms as the kings them'selves.” 70 

The designations and functions of some of the 
cers of government as they are found in the more 
important inscriptions of the period 
give us a very good idea of the numbers 
and organisation of the executive 
government of the day. The general terms by which 
such officers of all ranks are described are Karumigal 
and Pani-makhal, more or less corresponding to 
‘officials’ and ‘servants’. The Anbil plates of Sundara 
Cola mention a Brahmin Saciva by name Aniruddha 
whose father was a teacher who gloried in a life of 
learning and instruction, and whose grandfather was 
an Ahitdgni and a devotee of Rangesa. Aniruddha’s 
was a celebrated family of .Vaisnavas from the village 
of Anbil. What the exact position of this ‘noble 
minister’ (manya saciva ,) of the Jaimini sutra and the 
Avenika gotra was in the administration, we are not 
told. But he got from the king the title of Brahmadhi- 
raja and a perpetual grant of 10 veils of land in token of 
his regard and affection. The machinery employed for 
the execution of this order of the king is comparatively 
simple. The order is communicated in the form of a 
srl-mukham by the Analti, the executive officer nomi¬ 
nated by the king for the purpose, and the rest is done 

r9 BIL ii, Introdru pp> 21-9. Gangapa<}i came to be called Mutfikoitfa' 
£6i:imandalam (490 of 1911). 

J9 IA. xxvl (1897), p. 144. 
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by the local corporations to whom the letter is 
addressed ; and when the transaction is complete and a 
record of it is drawn up, it is attested by a number of 
persons who appear to be local magnates and describe 
themselves in various ways as Nattukkon, Nadu- 
kilavan, TJrudaiyan and so on. It is difficult to decide 
if these witnesses were only prominent men of the 
neighbourhood or held definite posts under government. 
However that may be, the procedure followed some 
years later under similar circumstances is far more 
elaborate and furnishes a measure of the complexity of 
the administrative organisation that had grown in the 
interval. The larger Leyden grant and the Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates exhibit a close resemblance with regard to 
their official forms. The grant of Anaimangalam to the 
Bauddha shrine in the Oudam'anivarma-vihara was 
ordered by the king on the 92nd day of the twenty-first 
year of his reign, recorded on the ninety-sixth day of 
the same year, and the execution was completed on the 
113th day of the twenty-third year. 80 The correspond¬ 
ing dates for the grant of Palaiyanur as a devadma 
recorded in the Tiruvfilangadu plates of Rajendra I are: 
the 88th and 90th days in the sixth regnal year, and 
155th in the seventh of that monarch. 81 

We have an instance reported in an inscription 82 
of TJttama Cola which furnishes an early example 
of remissness and neglect with regard to details, 

115, 148-9, and 434. 

*11. 6, 62, and 517, Tamil Text. 

° 3 286 of 1906. {811. iii, 142). 
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partly due to the fact that the system of audit 
and control elaborated in later times had not 
yet arrived. The village Sirriyarrur was granted 
as a devadmia and bralimadeya in the twenty- 
first year of Aditya I, apparently soon after his over¬ 
throw of Aparajita and the annexation of Tondai- 
mandalani Although a sdsana was drawn up in the 
very next year, the grant was not entered in the account 
books till the fourth year of Parantaka I, or more than 
twelve years later. Again, in the 36th year of 
Parantaka I a fresh allocation was made of the dues 
from the lands (granted to the temple) for which the 
assembly of Puduppakkam was responsible; the 
assembly apparently managed to evade the enhanced 
assessment due from it in consequence; towards the 
close of Uttama Cola’s reign the whole subject was 
brought up for enquiry before the king at Kanclpuram, 
the defaulters punished, and the rights of the temple 
restored. The confusion in this instance may have also 
been partly due to the disturbed state of the times 
following the Rastrakiita invasion. 83 In this instance, 
the complaint against the sabha of Puduppakkam’, is 
laid before a high official at the Court, having the title 
feohtmuvenda-Velan, by the authorities of the temple; 
that official takes it to the king; 84 the king himself 
summons to his presence the parties concerned and 
delivers judgement after enquiry, confirming the 



,4 n. 3i-6. 
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old grants to the temple and the responsibility of 
Puduppakkam for the supply of a certain quantity 
of paddy and a fixed amount of gold, and orders 
the necessary entries to be made in the rolls. 
The officers present on the occasion were one 
karumi, two naduvirukkai, who acted as ancttti 
and vaykkelyi; the order was written out by an 
uttaramantri on duty (olai-eludum), and compared and 
attested by the olai-ndyagam; then a karumi 83 ordered 
the entry to be made in the registers ( variyilittuk-kolga ) 
in accordance with this document (tittu) ; and 
then, four officers of the puravu-vari one of whom was 
an uttaramantri, one of the varippottagam, four muka- 
vetti officers, three officers of the puravu-vari of Tondai- 
naclu, two of the varippottagak-kanakku , and two of the 
variyiUdu were present together and made the entries in 
the official records and attested them. In the Leyden 
grant are enumerated all these stages in almost identical 
form, 86 and there is one more step at the end; an 
officer called mandira-olai sends a tinmugam to the 
nattdr of the Pattinak-kurram requesting them to make 
an aravolai (charity-deed) after marking off in a 
solemn manner the boundaries of the village granted, 
which they do in the presence of a puravu-vari officer. 
It may be observed, in passing, that this particular 
grant seems to be signed by the representative officers of 
all the villages of the Pattinakkurram. The Tiru- 
valangadu plates mention also these later stages 
culminating in the drawing up of an aravolai, and 

® 5 At this stage the Tiruvalangadu plates have five adigdriga] 
(11. 485-94) and the Leyden grant apparently nine officers. (11. 138-43), 

••11.129-150. 
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further introduce the names of some new offices like 
pumvuvari - tinaik - kalam * 7 patlolai, kil-mucjavetti, 
puramivantmaik-kalattuk-kankdni in addition to those 
already named. 

The same officers are mentioned in similar connec¬ 
tions in many other records. The Tirumukkudal ins¬ 
cription of Yirarajjendra, 88 for instance, records the 
following stages: the monarch’s oral order is written 
out ( eluttu ) by a tiriimmdira-olai, and compared 
(oppu ) by the three officers called tirv-mmidira-olai- 
nayagam, before it is entered ( pugitnda ); three other 
officers, one of them a vidaiyil adigdri, order the entry 
of this in the vari, and then, six officers of the udan- 
kuttam, twenty-eight of the vidaiyil, and four of the 
mduvimkkam cause this to be done ; nine superinten¬ 
dents ( kan-kdni ) of the puravu-vari tinaik-kalmn, one 
varipottagam, eleven mugavettis, three variyilulus, two 
varippottagak-kanakkus, and one pattolai attest the 
entry in the vari in token of their presence when the 
order was read out and entered in the proper register. 
We are not, of course, to imagine that every order 
required the presence of such a host of officials to he put 
through; the occasion recorded in this inscription was 
no doubt an exceptional one and there were a very large 
number of details to be settled and properly recorded. 
In fact this inscription is among the longest stone 
inscriptions in the world. But most of these offices, 
under the same or similar names, survived to the end of 
the reigns of Rajaraja III and Rajendra III. 

"11. 49-52; 57-61; and 494. 

**182 of 1915. 
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With little assistance from contemporary literature 
in the elucidation of the public administration of the 
period, we are thrown almost entirely on the inscrip¬ 
tions themselves and the contexts in which the various 
terms cited above occur, in our attempt to interpret 
them. The term naduvirukkai literally means ‘ being in 
the middle’ and as it is applied to the vijnapti ( vayk - 
kelvi) the petitioner, and the dnatti the executive 
officer, it seems to carry with it the notion of liaison 
between the monarch and the persons who desired to 
lay matters before him for his consideration. There is 
no evidence to show that particular officers were 
specialty told off for this purpose, with no other duties 
attaching to their offices; on the other hand, it seems 
more likely that highly placed officials, for one reason 
or another, espoused the cause of particular persons or 
groups that came seeking royal intercession, and con¬ 
sented to act as naduvirukkai in those specific cases. 
Likewise the execution of particular orders of the king 
was entrusted specialty to particular officers selected 
for the purpose. The offices of the olai ao seem to have 
been of a specialised character, and the organisation 
was carefully designed to minimise the possibilities of 
error in recording the orders. Thus the first draft 
of the order written by the olai officer 90 in immediate 
attendance on the king is scrutinised and approved by 
those of the olai ■■ndyagam > 81 that is by senior officer's 
conversant with the proper official form and practice, 

8 “Literally 'palmleaf' on which records were written. 

0 “Often called tiru<-mandira-olai, clerk of the holy word. 

fll Also called Uni-mandira-Olai^idyagam; nayagam means chief or 
superintendent. 
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the custodians of official tradition, corresponding to 
the permanent officials of a modern secretariat, who 
scrutinise each new proposal in. the light of existing 
codes, rules and practice; then the olai becomes a tUtu 
and affords the basis for further action, such as an entry 
in the permanent record books, or a communication 
to the local authorities concerned, or both. Such com¬ 
munications to local bodies were called tirumugam or 
srimukham , 82 and received by the addressees often with 
great ceremony ; at any rate the official formula record¬ 
ing their receipt is highly formal and deferential. The 
Anbil plates for instance contain these picturesque 
phrases describing the occasion: 93 “Seeing the sri~ 
mukkivm, we rose to welcome it, saluted it and placed it 
on our heads before taking and reading it.” Among 
the permanent records, the varip-pottagam and the 
varip-pottagak-kanakku are to be carefully distin¬ 
guished, and they formed the most important registers 
of the Revenue administration as their names indicate. 
This is, however, not to endorse what has so often been 
asserted of all oriental governments, that they are 
primarily tax-collecting agencies. All governments; 
worth the name have to collect taxes in order 
to maintain themselves and the public activities 
in their charge ; and there is much evidence that 
the Cola government was very mindful of its 
revenue. But the •• varip-pottagam was not a manual 
of extortion, but a carefully maintained record 
of land-rights, based on complete enquiries and 
accurate surveys, and kept up-to-date by fresh entries 

“Also at times called niyOgam (83 of 1897). 

”11. 132-3. cf. Leyden—11. 171-5. Tiruvalangadu, U. 143-4. etc. 
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made from time to time by a set of well trained 
officials who were no strangers to the feelings of service 
tradition and loy alty to the king and state that actuate 
modern administrators. The varippottagak-kamkku 
was apparently a register corresponding to what we 
now call Demiand-Colleetion-Balanee statements, show¬ 
ing clearly the position relating to current receipts at 
any time. 

The exact functions of the different grades of the 
officials named are not. easy to define. The term 
‘ pitravu-vari-tinaik-kalam’ occurs in so many combi¬ 
nations that it is very essential to get as clear a notion 
of its content as possible. The term' ‘puravu’ has the 
meaning of ‘cultivated land’. 94 ‘ Puravu-vari’ , there¬ 
fore, may be equated with ‘land-tax. I he teim 
‘puravu’ by itself is found used in the same sense in 
several inscriptions and includes obviously all payments 
due from lands in kind and in money. 05 In fact in these 
contexts the term closely resembles the modem revenue 
term ‘assessment’ as employed by the Indian land 
revenue officers. It may be suggested that in the 
expression varippottagam we must recognise a contrac¬ 
tion of puravu-varippottagam, the second member of 
the compound word for laud-revenue, puravu-vari, 
doing duty for the whole. If these interpretations are 
sound, the expression c puravu-vari-tinaik-kalam’ would 
necessarily mean the Department of land-revenue, and 
all the combinations in which this phrase is introduced 

>*Puram 260, !. > and Index, s. v. Puravu. 

iii, 142, 11. 29, 50, 57 and EL xvll, pp. 5-6. Also 811. ii, P- 386, 
text 1. 99; EL iv, p. 224, text 1. 19; ARE. 1920, II 4, 
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must be interpreted accordingly . 96 We see clearly that 
a distinction was maintained between the officers con¬ 
cerned with the maintenance of the records and those 
engaged in the local areas in the actual task of collecting 
revenue and carrying on the administration. The 
central office of control over the whole kingdom' was 
also carefully distinguished from the local offices which 
were accountable to it, as for instance the officers in the 
Jayangonclasolamandalam mentioned in the Tiru- 
valangadu plates.*” There are also mentioned in 
different connections a fair number of kankdnis or 
supervisors who were the agents of the central depart¬ 
ment of control and audit, maintained as a check on 
the officers of the various departments in each locality. 
An entry in the varip-pottagam was known as a 
variyilldii, and it is possible that only officers bearing 
the designation varippottagam and variyiltdu could 
make fresh entries in the books; and to judge from the 
instances furnished by the copper-plate grants, this was 
a most elaborate process requiring a considerable 
measure of publicity at almost every stage of it. The 

"The learned editors of the SI I. have been very cautious in dealing 
with the numerous and obscure terras they have had to elucidate, The 
expression “ Puravu-unri-Unuik-kalat tw var ippoll<iya-nayuyum ” occurs in 
SII. ii, 88 and is rendered by Venkayya into: "the master of the rent-roll 
in the department ( tmailckalam) of taxes (levied from) endowments.” 
He explains himself in a note by referring us to an inscription of Adhi- 
rajendra (81L iii, p. 116), in which the proceeds of devuddna villages made 
over to a temple are appropriated for the expenses of the temple by the 
officers of the puravti-varidinaik-fcalam. it seems to me, however, that like 
their modern counterparts, the officers of the land-revenue department were 
entrusted with many other functions which, though not connected directly 
with the collection of revenue, they were in a position to discharge in the 
best manner and with the greatest economy of effort- I would translate 
the phrase in SII. ii, 88 into: “(he master of the rent-roll in the department 
of land-revenue.” 

"’ll. 120 ff. 
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mugavetti of apparently two ranks , 08 and the pattolai 
were also minor officers of the Land-Revenue Depart¬ 
ment , 00 of whose duties we have no precise knowledge. 
The suggestion that mugavetti is a contraction of 
sri-muga-vetti, and that it connotes the duty of writing 
or engraving, as the case may be, of royal letters, may 
well be true . 100 

The duties of Revenue officers included, then as 
now, m’any other spheres besides that indicated by their 
designations. They are often found regulating the 
receipts and expenditure of temples, or helping local 
authorities to do so . 101 They audit the accounts of 
temples and take steps for the prevention of embezzle¬ 
ment . 102 In one instance they are seen, as a depart¬ 
ment of the government, purchasing land after paying 
cash to a village assembly; the purpose of the purchase 
is not clear as the inscription is incomplete . 103 They 
attest public documents of importance drawn up by 
local authorities like village sabhas, embodying their 
resolutions such as exempting lands from payments of 
taxes and dues , 104 determining the status and obligations 
of particular groups of people 105 and so on. They seem 
to have been in the enjoyment of 1 magisterial powers. 
In one instance they bound over to good behaviour the 
villagers of Kallur who renounced some temple lands 

s 'cf. Kilmugavefti in Tiruvalangfidu plates, 1. 60. 

“SlI. iii, p. 139. 

*•*811. iii, P- 301, n. 1. 

101 811. iii, 57. 
i“*183 of 1915. 
i« s 135 of 1926. 
io*2 Of 1927. 

10 '274 of 1910. 
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they had originally undertaken to cultivate, and were 
thereafter required not only to give up the lands but to 
undertake, on pain of being held guilty of treason, not 
to obstruct the cultivation of the lands renounced by 
them, nor to seek to re-establish their claim to them , 106 
The inscriptions abound in extravagant oaths and asse¬ 
verations; yet, it seems proper to infer, in this particular 
instance, the existence of a somewhat acrimonious 
dispute between the authorities of the temple of a neigh¬ 
bouring village and the residents of Kalltir. The temple 
owned some lands in Kallur of which the cultivation 
was in the first instance entrusted to the people of that 
village; the Kallur villagers suddenly threw up the land 
and pleaded inability to continue the cultivation and the 
periodical payment to the temple of the dues thereon. 
The bond entered into by them with the revenue officers 
closed the dispute, so far as we know. A nattarasa in 
the Mysore country conducts a trial for manslaughter . 107 
It may be observed in passing that a revenue official, 
an accountant, is stated 108 to have received a deposit of 
money that belonged to a charitable endowment in the 
charge of the assembly of Manali and agreed to. pay the 
annual interest on it at a prescribed rate. This he must 
have done in his private capacity; but, if that be so, the 
example is interesting in relation to the personal con¬ 
duct of public servants. 

In the inscriptions we come across the names of 
several other offices representing the central govern¬ 
ment in the districts. Of their functions we can as yet 

10 «630 of 1916. 

10T 497 of 1911. 

10> U2 of 1912. 
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form no accurate idea. We can only note their names 
such as : sandu - vigraiham , 100 muhamdira —ancient 
name/ 10 ncidu (Jidttctm) vagai 111 and ndMuJc-kccndu katci 
(sungamum kardiyum seygira). The creation of a 
eaturvedimangalam, a tax-free brahmadeya granted by 
the king to 108 Brahmins, in the twelfth year of 
Kulottunga I, was first entered in the tax-register 
(van) and then communicated to the mandala- 
nmdaliycir of Mudigonda-sola-mandalam where the land 
so given away wias situated. 112 A. nadu-kuru, Aditta- 
sulamani Brahma-marayar, is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion of "about 1114 A.D. from Ennayiram ; 118 possibly, 
his duties were connected with the revenue survey and 
settlement of the nddu. 

We have stated above that no clear evidence is 
forthcoming of the existence of a 
council of ministers or other officials 
regularly associated with the king in the central 
government of the realm. But the value of consultation 
and deliberation was emphasised in all ancient trea tises 
on polity, and not even the most autocratic of 
monarchs felt himself free to throw away the 
wise counsels of able ministers. Some high officials 
of the state are described as of the iidan-ldUtum, 
an expression meaning ‘the group or assemblage 
(ever) at hand j* the term * kuttciin is often applied to 
the executive bodies of rural assemblies in the phrase 

10 “2 of 1927. 

>">639 of 1920; and 502 of 1911. <cf. Woollier, Asoka Text and 
Glossary, p. 122, Divakamm II. 34; Periya Purdnam SinittoiKja, vv. 2 

and 3. 

»"274 of 1910, 

113 MAR. 1917, pp. 42-4- 
»361 Of 1917. 
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kuttappernmakkal. The idea of the udan-kuttam 
then seems to be that of a body of executive officers in 
immediate attendance on the king. Some officers of 
this rank are named in a record 114 (from Tiruppaecur) 
of the third year of Adhirajendra; a few years earlier, 
six officers of the udan-kuttam are mentioned in the 
Tirumukkudal inscription of the fifth year of Vira- 
rajendradeva 115 (A.D. 1067). An inscription 116 of the 
thirtieth regnal year of Kuloftiinga I mentions the 
land revenue department of the udan-kuttam and thus 
raises the presumption that each department of the 
bureaucracy was represented in this group of officers in 
immediate attendance on the king. If this presumption 
is correct, the role of the udan-kuttam must be held to be 
not so much that of a council, as of a staff of personal 
assistants who served as liaison officers between the 
monarch and the regular bureaucracy, explained the 
policy laid down by the king to the members of the 
departments carrying on their work in the mofussil, and 
conveyed to the king, as occasion required, the actual 
results, in the provinces, of the policies and measures of 
government. At the same time, it would have been open 
to the king to consult any official or group of officials on 
matters on which he felt the need of their advice. The 
important part played in the administration of the 
realm by this group, the nearest approach to a council 
of ministers that we have been able to trace, was well 
recognised by Pallavarayar, the trusted minister, who 

”•113 Of 1930. 

J1S 182 of 1915. This list is followed by the names of twenty-eight 
vi#aiyt l-adigdriga f. 

of 1919. 
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armed himself with the consent of the udan-kuttam 

• • # 

before he proceeded to instal Rajadhiraja II on the 
Cola throne. 117 

As the head of the civil administration, the king 
himself occasionally toured the country and wherever 
necessary carried on inquests into the local administra¬ 
tion. The royal camp was usually fixed in temples 
and mandapas in places where there were no palaces. 
The king is also found attending the periodical festivals 
in some of the bigger shrines such as Tiruvorriyur, 
Cidambaram, Tiruvarur and Kaneipuram. We shall see 
that besides the taxes collected by the central govern¬ 
ment, several local bodies and corporations enjoyed the 
privilege of raising tolls and octroi duties and other 
miscellaneous dues. It would seem that the exercise 
of these privileges was subject to general supervision 
and control from the centre. There is an example of 
such regulation in a royal order of the time of 
Rajendra II by which the right to raise such dues in 
the village of Vakkur (Bahur) is made the monopoly 
of the Yellalas who are said to have had the kdni of 
the place. 118 

Justice, like legislation, was very largely a matter 
Justlce of local concern, and minor disputes 

were settled by one or other of the 
corporations to which the disputants belonged. The 
village assemblies exercised large powers in such 
matters and settled, sometimes by means of small 

11T 433 of 1924, cf. ante, p. 92. 

118 180 of 1919. The expression used is ‘VtiJcur-jjatfam’. 
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committees of nyayattar, affairs that did not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the occupational or voluntary groups 
in the locality. The dharmctsana is mentioned in several 
inscriptions 119 as the place to which persons in charge 
of charitable endowments undertake to remit the fines 
due from them in cases of default. Though this is \ 
not quite certain, it seems most likely that the j 
dharmctsana was the king’s court of justice and that 
in deciding matters brought before it, the court was 
assisted by the presence of learned Brahmans versed 
in the law, the dharmasana-bhattas as they are called 
in the inscriptions. On the nature of judicial records, 
if any, or the details of judicial procedure, we learn 
nothing from the inscriptions; and in our extremity, 
we have to turn to the story of a mythical trial preserved 
in a literary work, written most probably in the reign 
of Kuiottunga II. 

fSekkilar narrates at length how the Lord Siva, out 
of his grace, saved Sundaramurtti from falling into 
the miseries of family life by appearing before him as 
a Brahman on the eve of his marriage and claiming him 
as his bondslave. In his ignorance, Sundaramurtti at 
first contests the claim; but the intrepid old Brahman 
insists on his claim being settled before Sundaramurtti 
marries, and the dispute is taken before the law-court 
of Tiruvennai-nallur. 120 In the sabha of learned 
Brahmans, the plaintiff’s ease ( muraippddu } is first 
stated; an objection is raised by the judges that the 
plaint is in violation of usage which forbids a Brahman 

111 SIl. lii, index, s. v. Dharmctsana. 

12 ”Ta(hittatkonda-purdnam —rv. 51-63. See also JOR. vl, pp. 83 ff. 
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being enslaved under any conditions; the plaintiff 
answers that a deed of perpetual bondage on behalf of 
himself and his descendants had been executed by the 
grandfather of the defendant, and asks indignantly 
whether it is a proper method of winning a ease to tear 
up the evidence produced by the opposite side—a thing 
that Sundarannirtti had done earlier in the proceedings 
before the parties reached the court-house; at this stage 
the judges express their approval of the old Brahman’s 
arguments and require the defendant to state his plea; 
deeply agitated, Sundaramiirtti confesses to a feeling 
of utter amazement, appeals to the personal knowledge 
of the judges that he was an adisaiva of the village, and 
states that he feels too bewildered to find an answer to 
the preposterous claim of the plaintiff; the judges then 
turn to the plaintiff and require him to prove the un¬ 
usual claim put forward by him by one of three methods, 
usage ( dtci ), documents (avanam ), or the testimony of 
eyewitnesses ( ayalar-tangal-katci ) ; the plaintiff now 
avers that the document destroyed by the defendant 
was only a copy, and that the original deed was still with 
him and that 'he would produce it, if its safety was 
guaranteed by the court; the original deed is then 
produced, the karanattan takes charge of the document 
which is in the form of a roll, unrolls it and reads it 
out; the apparent age of the document, its contents, the 
signatures of witnesses which are scrutinised and found 
to be regular, and a comparison with another document 
from the record office 121 known to have been written in 

l21 TIie text is very explicit about the record room: Manipdadu-teliya 
marra majcaiyavanejuttal olai-ijaran^aru-kappil veronralaittu^an-oppu 
nOIckl, 
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the hand of Sundaramurtti’s grandfather establish 
the genuineness of the deed by which he is seen 
to have pledged himself and his descendants to 
eternal slavery to the Pittan (Siva) of Tiruvennai- 
nallur, and this concludes the investigation. The judges 
at once pronounce judgement that Nambi Artiran had 
lost his case to the Brahman sage, and that he was in fact 
the slave of the plaintiff. What followed need not be 
pursued here. 

Judicial procedure could not have changed very 
much between the time say of Rajaraja I and that of 
Kulottunga II when iSekkilar composed his great 
Piuana. In this purana indeed Sekkilar aimed at 
producing literature which should please and entertain 
the contemporary Cola monarch better than the vulgar 
works of heretical Jains. Though he was handling 
ancient themes, therefore, it is proper to assume that 
in enlarging upon the holy lives of the Saiva saints, 
from the meagre outlines preserved by his predecessors, 
Sekkilar drew upon his intimate knowledge of contem¬ 
porary life to lend colour and verisimilitude to his 
narration. The trial scene summarised above may, 
therefore, be treated as a fair specimen of the daily 
occurrences in the numberless villages of the Cola 
kingdom. It is remarkable how little the presence of 
the super-natural is allowed to intrude into the account 
of the trial, and how much of the trial is borne out by 
inscriptions known to us. The village assembly acting 
as a judicial body, the dominance of senior and learned 
Brahmans in the proceedings on such occasions, and 
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the role of the karanattcm are quite in keeping with 
what we learn on these subjects from other sources. 
The procedure adopted is on the whole simple and 
apparently not governed by any fixed rules. The 
disputants state their own cases,—there is no trace of 
any employment of advocates,—and the emotion or 
certitude with which they present their pleas has its 
effect on the mind of the judges. There is no 
hard and fast rule that every statement of a relevant 
fact in the case must be established in the 
course of the proceedings and the judges are 
expected to use their personal knowledge of facts rele¬ 
vant to the case before them. The three lines of 
evidence by which facts which are challenged may be 
established, the tests employed to ascertain the trust¬ 
worthiness of a document, the only evidence produced 
in this trial, clearly represent contemporary practice. 
The hint that we get, incidentally, that the village had 
access to a well-guarded record-room where documents 
ranging over a period of several years were carefully 
preserved may appear incredible but for the emphasis 
laid on records of another type in the inscriptions 
to which attention has been drawn before. The result 
of the trial seems to be that an express document can 
override custom however well established, and no 
reasons of public policy could stop the enforcement of a 
specific agreement however opposed to public opinion 
and accepted morality. Blit we must not press this 
inference as, in the story, the conclusion of the trial is. 
just rendered tolerable by the immediate revelation of 
the Divine element in it; for the judges, strangely as it 
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seems to us, after delivering judgement, want the 
plaintiff who has won the suit as a resident of the vil¬ 
lage,-die i s described as Pittan (Siva) of Tiruvennai- 
nalluiy—to show them his house and estate, and then 
the god leads them towards the temple, suddenly 
disappears, and soon after informs Sundaramtirtti of 
the reason for his miraculous intervention to stop his 
marriage. We may assume that in a real trial this 
question of the residence of the plaintiff would, if 
necessary, have been raised much earlier, and that an 
agreement in such flagrant violation of prevalent 
morality wougl not have been so readily enforced. 

The distinction between civil and criminal offences 
was unknown; there are few instances where we can 
trace the conception of crime as a public wrong; one of 
them 1 -' 2 is the case of two persons who stole the images, 
ornaments, etc. belonging to a temple and were 
punished by the confiscation of all their properties, 
which were sold publicly, the proceeds being remitted 
to the king’s treasury. This was about A.D. 1222. 
Speaking generally all offences including those com¬ 
mitted by village officials, were tried in the first instance 
in village courts; in cases of dissatisfaction the matter 
was taken up to the officer of the king’s government in 
charge of the administration of the nadu. Seldom, 
if at all, did an appeal go further than that. There was 
a great deal of rough natural justice dispensed through 
extra-judicial channels. The sharp definiteness and 
uniformity that characterise modem methods of justice 

3l5 S08 of 1927. 
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were unknown, and in every case, whatever the 
authority enquiring into a dispute, an effort was made 
to convince both parties that the standard of ideal 
justice which would satisfy reasonable men had been 
attained in the award. The prevalent notions about 
this standard were no doubt largely influenced by the 
smrtis, and by local practice. 

Sometimes disputes especially over civil rights 
were allowed to drag on without a settlement until time 
offered a solution. The sabha of Srikantha-caturvedi- 
mangalam and the nr of Tiruverumbiyur had a 
boundary dispute of rather long standing; and the 
solution was found ultimately by a local chieftain buy¬ 
ing up the rights of both the parties in the disputed area 
paying prices that satisfied them both, and then handing- 
over the land to the local temple as an endowment for 
the maintenance of persons singing sacred hymns to the 
accompaniment of specified musical instruments. 123 

That theft, adultery and forgery were considered 
serious offences is seen from the list of persons declared 
unfit for service on the village committees of 
Uttararnerur. 124 In this list of exclusions are 
mentioned also persons who had ridden upon donkeys, 
and possibly this was the form of punishment for some 
offences. Considering that most offences appear to 
have been punished only by fines, and that even man¬ 
slaughter and minder 125 were often punished only by 

ISS 129 of 1914. 

JS4 1 of 1898. 

“"Accidents in hunting parties are toe numerous to mention. Hunt¬ 
ing on horse-back is mentioned in 273 of 1919, (Kulottunga I, 43rd yr.). 
Death caused in a duel, and as the result of an attempt to outrage a 
concubine, is similarly punished—109 of 1895; 77 of 1906. 
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the offender being required to maintain a perpetual 
lamp burning in the nearest temple, the code must be 
held to have erred on the side of leniency;. In one / 
instance, when a nddcdvan stabbed to death a comman- j 
der of a regiment of bowmen, the king, Rajendra II, sent 
an order to the local village assembly that the culprit 
was to be required to endow 96 sheep for a lamp in the 
neighbouring temple. 120 In another, a woman com¬ 
mitted suicide, being unable to stand the pain or the 
shame of an ordeal to which she was subjected by a 
village official for the recovery of dues which she said 
she was not liable for; the man is let off with a fine of 
32 hdsus imposed by a meeting of the people from “the 
four quarters, eighteen districts and various coun¬ 
tries.” 127 In yet another, when one soldier killed 
another, he came to an agreement with the relatives of 
the deceased and endowed a lamp in the temple at 
Karuttattangudi, near Tanjore, 128 —an instance of pri¬ 
vate commutation for murder. In a solitary example 
from the Mysore country, assault and murder leads to 
the award of capital punishment by the ndttardja of 
Hulimadda. 120 In a case of homicide due to an acci dent 
in the reign of Kulottunga II, the judge expressly stated 
that the guilty man need not die for his offence 130 —a 
recognition of the fact that homicide may be punished 
with death. In another similar instance, some years 
later in the same reign, a vellala was the offender; the 

”0227 of 1904. 

” T 80 of 1906. 

” 8 48 of 1897. 

”»497 of 1911. 

”°64 of 1900. 
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case came up before an officer of the king’s government, 
he consulted the bhattas, and they advised him that 
death sentence should not be meted out to a velldla. VAl 
There is recorded an interesting case of vicarious 
punishment, about 1091 132 in the reign of Kulottunga I. 
A boy of six, while cutting wood with his sickle (arival), 
hurt another lad of seven, who died in consequence of 
the injury; the father was required to endow half-a- 
lamp in expiation of the boy’s offence. Another case of 
what appears like a penance, rather than punishment 
following an enquiry, comes from' the reign of 
Kulottunga III; two men found a buffalo grazing 
amidst their crops in the fields; they belaboured the 
animal so severely that it died in consequence; they 
consulted the bhattas and were advised to endow a half¬ 
lamp in the neighbouring temple, and did so. 133 Another 
record of the same reign, from Kilaiyiir (Tanjore), 
gives an instance of two persons who were a public 
nuisance and a source of trouble to Brahmins, velldlas 
and the temple; they were tried for rioting (kalaham) 
and incendiarism and together fined 1000 hasus; no one 
helped them to pay the fine, and their lands were sold to 
the temple for 1060 hasus, the extra amount of 60 hasus 
being treated as penalty for default in the payment of 
the fine. The inscription mentions incidentally a royal 
order of a general nature that in similar cases of rioting, 
incendiarism and so on, the amount of the fine may 
go up to 20,000 feds its. 133 In the sixt eenth y ear of 
Kulottunga III, A.D. 1194, a case of misappropriation 

iai 200 of 1929. 

J>2 223 Of 1902. 

’ s *110 of 1919. 80 of 1925, 
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of temple property, Mvadroha, is punished by the con¬ 
fiscation of the estate of the offender, the proceeds . 
being handed over to the temple that had suffered by 
the offence. 184 

Offences against the person of the king or his close || 
relations were a class apart, and dealt with by the king 
himself. Attention has been drawn to the order of ; 
Rajaraja I requiring the confiscation of the properties 
of persons involved in the murder of his elder brother 
Aditya II. 135 A similar procedure is adopted against 
another person for default in payment of fines imposed 
on him,—the original offence is not recorded,—and his 
properties were sold in ajnakraymn, “Sale by (royal) 
order.” 136 Another example of unspecified offences 
against the king- being severely dealt with by heavy 
fines collected by harsh processes is the case of the 
Koliyak-kudaiyar ('fj of Kuhur. 137 These three 
instances are all from the reign of Raj araj a I. Instances 
of mjadroham became rather numerous towards the 
end, in the reign of Rajaraja III. 138 

Cattle-lifting was a common offence in several 
parts of the kingdom and was not easy to control. The 
gift of Mangalam (Salem Dt.) as a devaddna was 
accompanied by a proclamation that the property of 
those who stole the cattle from this devaddna or 
otherwise caused any injury to the village would be 

>“189 of 1929; ARB. 1929, II 37. 

”«577 of 1920, ante ch. viii. 

18 “379 of 1922. 

IS, 277 of 1917. 

™*Ante p. 187. 
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forfeited to the temple,—a somewhat drastic declara¬ 
tion equalled only by the wide terms of some clauses in 
the emergency laws of modern states. Acts of mischief 
against cattle, one of the chief forms of wealth in 
those days, from robbers and by means of regular 
cattle-raids in the open are recorded in numerous 
inscriptions from the Pudukkottah, North Areot and 
Mysore areas. 139 Another source of danger to cattle 
was from wild animals, and a vigorous relief sculpture 
on a rock at Kil-muttugur (N. Arcot) commemorates 
the heroism of a man who felled a tiger on the spot. 
Such stray instances are bound always to occur; and 
their fewness on the whole strengthens the impression 
that during this period internal peace was very success¬ 
fully maintained. Blit, the times were rough, and 
people had none of the sentimental squcamishness 
about physical pain and suffering that marks our out¬ 
look on life to-day. 

Chau Ju-kua, the Chinese writer of the early 
thirteenth century, who has so often been cited above, 


has this to say on the Cola system of justice : 141 ‘ ‘ When 
any one among the people is guilty of an offence, one of 
the Court Ministers punishes him; if the offence is 
light, the culprit is tied to a wooden frame and given 
fifty, seventy, or up to an hundred blows with a stick. 
Heinous crimes are punished with decapitation or by 
being trampled to death by an elephant.” 

130315 of 1904; 104 of 1900; 168, 169, 186 of 1921 and others. 

li0 2 of 1896; El. iv, p. 179. 

141 p. 95. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
In the life of our day, the town has begun to 
replace the village as the characteristic 
1 he vaiage! tl16 unit. t In a physical sense Indian life is 

still largely led in the villages; but ideas 
generated in the town, and propagated through the 
town-made newspaper and an urban system of 
education, are rapidly changing the rural outlook, and 
few who have come into contact with these new forces 
are able to fit themselves into village life as it is or to 
resist the temptation to migrate to the nearest town. 

... Until very recently, however, village life engrossed 
the .attention of the richest as well as the most cultured 
Indians in their daily concerns. The bulk of such 
persons had their residence in the villages, and 
exercised a dominant influence in the conduct of their 
affairs. The encomiums bestowed on the ancient 
village-republics of India by the observant British 
Indian administrators of the.early nineteenth century, 
though we may not accept them as literally true, are 
clear proof that, until then, (the village continued to 
be the real centre of social life and the principal 
nursery of social virtues. And from the hundreds of 
Cola inscriptions that have come down to us, we see 
that under the Colas the villages of Southern India 
were full of vigour and strength. 

The beginnings of the system of village govern¬ 
ment that we see in full swung under the Colas must be 
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sought in an earlier age. The Pandya and Pallava 
inscriptions of the eighth and early ninth centuries 
show a system, very similar, but not quite so developed, 
in operation throughout the Tamil country. For our 
purposes, it is enough to observe that an important 
inscription from Manur 1 in the Tinnevelly district of 
about A.D. 800 anticipates in several respects the 
better known inscriptions of the time of Parantaka I 
from Pttaramerur in the Chingleput district. The 
life and functioning of rural institutions, the ultimate 
cells that sustained national existence, were clearly 
little affected by dynastic wars and the sliiftings of 
political power at the top. 

Government by means of primary assemblies 
comprising the adult males of each 

Village. 

Assemblies. village was the central feature of rural 
organisation. Besides these assemblies, 
there were in existence many other groups and corpo ¬ 
rations of a social, religious or economic, character, each 
interested in looking after some definite local institution 
or function. The relation between these groups which 
are found in almost every village and the village 
assembly itself is not easily expressed in terms of 
modern political thought. The village assemblies and 
the groups alike derived their authority from ancient 
custom and ideal right (Dharma) ; the moral support of 
public approval of their conduct in particular instances 
was in either case the primary sanction underlying 
their daily activity; in the last resort they could both 


l EL xxii, pp. 5-11. 
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appeal to the king’s government for support, in so far 
as their behaviour conformed to the accepted code of 
moral conduct. What was right in each case depended 
on the circumstances, and on the application to them of 
enlightened reason informed by the principles of the 
law-codes (Smrti) and precedents, if any. Precisely 
in the determination of such casuistical points did the 
learned Bhattas of the time render the highest service 
to society. For to the extent to which their findings 
were impartial and convincing, and not warped by 
prejudice or corruption, to that extent was social 
harmony promoted and the foundations of orderly and 
peaceful development strengthened. That the system 
survived intact till the beginning of the last century 
must lead us to infer that this delicate and onerous 
work was on tl\e whole well done by those to whom it 
was entrusted/ The village assemblies and the groups 
were then more or less legally on the same footing/ 
in their relations to government and society. But 
they, in fact or even in theory, were not of 
equal importance to the life of the nation. (The village 
assembly had the widest range of functions in relation 
to its locality, whereas the groups were each limited in 
the range of their operation to some specific purpose or 
other, such as the maintenance of a single temple, or 
the regulation of a single trade. The village assembly 
had a general interest in everything that these groups I 
did, and in many things besides that none of them 
attempted. Even in matters that fell specifically 
/within the competence of a particular group, the 
assembly had a concurrent jurisdiction to which any 
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one could appeal, if the group concerned was in 
default, The groups, as long as they did their work 
well, relieved the assembly of that work; the ultimate 
responsibility for local welfare, however, lay. on the 
assembly. The members of the groups were also mem¬ 
bers of the assembly, and this fact must have consider¬ 
ably influenced their relations inter se* j While the 
groups represented particular interests that might 
occasionally clash, the assembly looked after the general 
interest and, as a dispenser of justice, helped in adjust¬ 
ing rival claims to the satisfaction of all parties. Per¬ 
haps the nearest analogy to this complex of relations 
may be found in the pluralist view of the relation 
between the State and the groups, with this difference, 
that the relation here was among local bodies and 
groups functioning hi Hmited areas and not over the 
entire national held. [The national, state, represented 
by the King’s government, enveloped and sustained the 
villages and the groups together. S 

Before discussing the types of village assemblies 
and their working, the leading examples 
of the more limited groups may be 
briefly noticed. In speaking of these groups and of 
the village assemblies themselves as corporations, we 
are to understand, not that there was in existence any 
formal system of incorporation by which groups attain¬ 
ed a particular legal status, but simply that they, in fact, 
acted like individuals, buying and selling, suing and 
being sued in their group capacity. They recognised 
also that the continuity of their life as corporations was 
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independent of their changing personnel. 2 He who 
runs may read from the inscriptions that this was the 
universal rule. It was simply assumed that there was 
no difference in these respects between an individual 
and a group of persons banded together for a common 
purpose and well known as such in the neighbourhood. 
Such groups were organised for all sorts of purposes. 
Some were economic like the mercantile groups of 
Valahjiyar, and the Manigramam, often named 
after the locality of their domicile;—Yalanjiyar of 
Tiruppurambiyam, 3 Manigramam of Adittapura 4 are 
examples. These mercantile groups will come up for 
more detailed consideration in another connection. 
There were other groups, more numerous, organised on, 
the basis of religion. The mulaparudaiyar of different 
localities were clearly in direct charge of temples. In 
Sucindram, this body was functioning under the control 
of the local Mahasabha (assembly) from the time of 
Parantaka I to that of Rajaraja I; subsequently they 
threw up the management of the temple and restored it 
to the Mahasabha; and having done this, they dissolved 
themselves. 5 We see here a body, constituted for a 
specific purpose, going out of existence when it is 
no longer able to function properly; and its duties 
thenceforth devolve on the Mahasabha. The Mula- 

* Studies, pp. 101, 129; 67 of 1898. 

•71 of 1897. 

•33 of 1895. 

•82 of 1896. 85 of 1896. TAS. ii, p. 7. The dissolution of the body is 
a legitimate inference from 1. 14, which lays down punishment only for the 
members of the PancQai going back on their agreement individually and 
not in their collective capacity. 
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parudaiyar of Tiruk-kuda-mukkil are stated to be in- 
eharg’e of the affairs of the temple of Tiruttages varam. 0 
The priests attached to temples organised them¬ 
selves into groups with many picturesque names. The 
generic name for these priestly groups of Saivas was 
&ivabrahmanas; those of Vaisnavas were called 
Vaikhanasas. Among the specific names of particular 
groups, the following may be given as examples: 
, Vga-naligai-Siva-brahmanar | 7 pati-pada-mulattar, 8 
tiruvunnaligaik-kanap-perumakkal, 9 tiru-vtinnaligai- 
sabhai. 10 The Pan-mahesvarar and the Sri vaisnavas 
whose protection is invoked at the end of almost every 
inscription recording a gift to the temples were the 
congregations of these sects, sometimes said to be 
spread over eighteen districts ( visayam or nadu) which 
are nowhere named. 11 iSatta-ganam, Kumara-ganam, 
Krsna-ganam, Kali-ganam and other such groups were 
m the position of managers and trustees of single 
shrines from which they took their names. The 
peril amaiyar, and the sankarappadiyar 12 were other 

"214 of 1911. 

■'629 of 1916. 

”39 of 1895; 117 of 1910. 

“120 of 1902. 

10 145 of 1900; 239 of 1902. 

n 640 of 1905; 519 of 1922. 

* 2 Krishna Sastri suggests that $ankarappadi was a general name 
applied to the quarters in which the Saivas of a town lived, {811. iii, 
p. 275, n. 1). It should he noted, however, that in almost ah known 
instances, the Sankarappadiyar have duties connected with the main¬ 
tenance of lamps and in particular the supply of oil—547 of 1920, 
80 of 1897, 78 of 1898, etc. Two records imply moreover that they were a 
corporation of oil-mongers; in his second year, Kulottunga 1 ordered that 
25 families of Sankarappadi should be settled in Timvalangadu (NA.|, in 
a new settlement called Rajendra-Solappadi and made responsible for the 
supply of oil for 15 lamps (811. iii, 65); an inscription from Achyuta- 
mangalam (Tj.) contains the expression: tieJcfcu onrtikTcu &an karapptidiytir 
per panniranfai tig a. (395 of 1925). 
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bodies connected with! temples though their duties 
are obscure. There are other names of groups related 
to temples, but they need not be reproduced. There are 
also instances of local groups within a village, and 
professional groups. The villages were often divided 
into seris, streets or quarters, and the people of each 
sen formed a group for certain purposes. Uttama 
Cola appointed the people of two sens of Kancipuram 
to take charge of the TTragam temple and manage 
its affairs. 13 The seris of Uttaramerur formed the 
basis of representation on the executive committees 
of the village assembly in the constitution agreed 
to in the twelfth year of Parantaka 1. 14 An 
inscription of A.D. 1103 16 from Pennadam mentions 
the sabhds of the seris of Mudigonda-sola-caturvedi- 
mangalam, and in another instance the seris appear 
to have been represented on the panel of members 
for drafting resolutions of the assembly. 16 Examples 
of professional groups are the kalanais of lias, 
carpenters, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, and washermen 
in Talaiceangadu (Tanjore), 17 and the Manradik- 
kalanai (shepherds ?) in other places. 18 Some of these 
groups apparently ranked below others and were 
designated, accordingly, kllk-kalanaigal . 19 

ls Madras Museum plates. $17. iii, p. 269, 11. 3-6, and 112-3. 

U$ of 1898. 

15 238 of 1929. 

10 $J7. iii, p. 177, contra Hultzsch, 

17 .198 of 1925. 

18 597 and 620 of 1920. 

“118 of 1888. 
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In 1077, at Cebrolu, 20 an endowment of some lamps 
in the local temple was placed under the permanent pro¬ 
tection of the Sthanapati, and the three hundred ayyalu 
and the three hundred sanuhi of the place. At Kama- 
rasavalli, a body called the Beven-hundred-and-fifty took 
charge in 1096 21 of an endowment which involved the 
periodical collection of specified contributions and the 
maintenance, with the proceeds, of the worship and 
specified festivals in the temple. The ‘cittiramelip- 
periya-nadu of the seventy-nine nadus’ act as 
judges in a case of accidental homicide during 
a hunting party at Jambai in the third year 
of Kulottunga II. 22 The Araiyar of the locality 
undertake the protection of a charitable endow¬ 
ment in Kunnandarkoyil (Pudukkottah) in the 
second year of Rajaraja II. 23 The lhattar, periya - 
nattar and pamidttar prescribe the prdyascitta, penance 
or expiation, for an accidental homicide at Olakkur 
(South Areot) in the fourth regnal year of Rajadhi- 
raja II, 24 -—a function which was performed some years 
later by the pminattdr alone at Yelur in the same 
region. 25 In the nineteenth year of Kulottunga III, 
the periya-nattu-visay attar of twelve nadus gave some 
land as tirumdaiyaUam to a temple in Nellore. 20 In 

20 151 of 1897. 

“73 of 1914. 

“67 of 1906. The 'ejubattonbadu naftom’ supervise the engraving on 
stone of a decision of theWdu and nag am of Uttattur-nadu in 1199. (521 

of 1912). 

“372 of 1914. 

“352 of 1909. 

“106 of 1919. Also 77 of 1900. 

2 “197 of 1894. 
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the Same year a body called devaddna-ndttavar present 
a petition to Kulottunga III at Tiruvorriyur regarding 
the condition of a devaddna village. 27 In the twentieth 
year of Kulottunga III, the sthdnattdr of the temple, 
the Budra-mahesvaras, and the four families who acted 
as guardians of the temple ( imidyandr kdppdrdna ndln 
kudyilom) accepted an endowment from a devaradiydl 
of the temple of Tirumananjeri-udaiya-nayanar. 28 
Twelve years later, the authorities of the Yisnu 
temple at Tirukkoyilur recovered from a certain 
Arattamukkidasan ten cow T s entrusted to his grand¬ 
father many years before; evidently the terms 
of the original endowment had suffered neglect. 20 
The mahesvaras were present with the sabha of Tiru- 
naraiyur and the nddu of Kulottungasola-perilamai- 
nadu, when they enquired into and adjudged a case of 
longstanding* misappropriation of the live stock belong¬ 
ing to a temple. 30 This was in 1218. At Muniyur in 
the Tanj ore district, a high official of the central 
government, the mydyattdr of the town, the exe¬ 
cutive committee (of the ur ) comprising nine persons 
and the trustees of the temple ( tmattdr ) co-operated in 
engraving on the temple walls the title deeds of the 
temple relating to its iraiyili lands, as the deeds were 
in danger of being lost by decay. 31 The mahesvaras of 
Tirukkalar, Tanjore district, decided in 1234 that 

2, 368 of 1911. 

2 S Pd. 152. 

ss 327 of 1921, which may be of the reign of Kulottunga I. 

s0 543 of 1921. 

‘<610 of 1902. 
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descendants in the female line could be held responsible 
for the performance of duties undertaken by their 
ancestors in accordance with the terms of a charitable 
endowment, and that they should continue to pay 
interest on money invested with the family . 32 These 
instances illustrate the variety of local corporations and 
the wide range of their interests and activities. We 
are not yet in a position, however, to determine the 
composition and mutual relations of these bodies as 
closely as may be desired. 


' Group relations. 


Social life was dominated by these innumerable 
groups, and the individual did not 
lack opportunities for self-expression. 
By birth, residence and occupation, and sometimes by 
choice, he was a member of one or more of these corpo¬ 
rate bodies, each devoted to a specific local purpose. 
Mutual adjustment among these groups was largely a 
matter of goodwill. We do not come across many 
instances of intercession by government or by private 
parties for the regulation of group-relations. And 
there is no evidence in the works of the jurists that 
speculation on this fascinating aspect of jurisprudence 
ever advanced far in India. If these groups had acted 
in the spirit of enforcing their rights strictly and 
straining them to their utmost limits, the relations 
among them would easily have become too complicated 
to be settled without the aid of an intricate and nicely 
thought out system of positive law. The groups were 
there all over the land for several generations; but they 


•* 8 ii. iii, 210. 
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did not give rise to. any attempt at a precise definition 
of their rights and relations. Much must have been 
left to the play of goodwill on all sides. 

Of the village assemblies proper, we notice two 
types distinguished by the names Ur and Saibha. 

A third kind of local assembly was the 
Types of Nagaram confined to mercantile towns. 

Assemblies. ^|] 0 f them were primary assemblies of 
the residents of the localities concerned, 
and, generally speaking, regulated all their common 
concerns. They were subject to general supervision, in 
particular a periodical audit of their financial transac¬ 
tions, by the officials, of the king’s government. Other¬ 
wise, they were left to themselves. When important 
business was transacted by these assemblies, such 
as a change in their constitutional procedure or an 
alteration of land-rights affecting the revenues of 
government, their meetings were attended by the olficers 
of the central government . 33 How much their presence 
influenced the proceedings it is not easy to determine. 
In some places, large temples were regularly managed by 
officials who also attended the meetings of the assembly, 
where the affairs of the temple came up for considera¬ 
tion . 34 .Important matters were sometimes taken up to 
the king for his decision; two inscriptions of the reign 
of Kulottunga I from Tribhuvani show him regulating 
the enjoyment of a Kani and laying down a scheme for 
the promotion of areca plantations at Tribhuvani . 35 

V S, 1 and 2 of 1898; 692 of 1904; 335 of 1917; 178 of 1919; 348 of 1917. 
s, 152 and 154 of 1895. 

»°206, 201 of 1919. 
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The Ur was the simplest type of these assemblies. 

0r> This word means ‘village’ or ‘town’; it 

is employed also in the sense of the 
assembly of the ur; this becomes clear from the phrase 
‘uray-isainda-urom/ meaning ‘residents of the village 
met as ur, ’ which occurs in some records; and from the 
ur ordering, like the sabha, the drafting and engraving 
of records by its agents . 36 The ur functioned in several 
places alongside of the sabha , 37 acting by itself or jointly 
with the sabha according as the business on hand 
required. On the other hand, the ur was the only 
assembly in other places. 

The Sabha constitutes the type of which we 
get the most detailed accounts in 
the inscriptions. It is invariably an 
assembly associated with the Brahmin village,—the 
Caturvedi-mangalam. Many of these agrahdras or 
mangalams were created by royal grants. Faith in the 
unique merit of the gift of land (Wiu-dana) was very 
common and frequently acted on by those who could 
afford it. Thus it came about that new colonies of 
pious and learned Brahmins were settled in the 
different parts of the country and gained control of 
local affairs through the Sabha and its executive. 

* a Pd. 20, 59; 279 of 1903, and 285 of 1906. 

87 e.g. Tiruveyiimbur, (112 and 123 of 1914); Tiraimur (201 and 218 
of 1907); Sevalai (362 of 1902); UttaramerGr (89 of 1898) and so on* 
The assumption has been made that in the ur and nagaram “all the condi¬ 
tions pertaining to membership in the Brahmanicai sabh&s prevailed, except 
perhaps the knowledge of the Vedas*” ARE. 1913, II, 23* There is no 
evidence to support this. 
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The Sabhd and the Ur co-existed in places where a 
new settlement of Brahmins was super- 
rhoa ielation ' imposed on a more ancient, community 
by the constitution of a mangalcm. In almost every 
place, the advent of the new class of settlers must 
have been welcomed for many reasons. Often the land 
had to be purchased from its previous owners, indivi¬ 
duals or communities, before being made over by the 
king or the noble to the donees who were to form the new 
mangalam, and this resulted in a rise in land-values; at 
any rate, it put the members of the ur in possession of 
much cash that they could put to good use. If the land 
sold had been common property, as it sometimes was, 
the proceeds were used in financing projects of public 
utility. Then the coming in of a group of persons, 
conspicuous for their learning and character, benefited 
the people by bringing them into touch with the best 
and highest culture available at the time, and giving 
them a class of natural leaders to whom they could, turn 
for advice and guidance in their difficulties. The 
common people continued to meet as the ur and carry on 
their affairs as before; the newcomers formed them¬ 
selves into a sabhd of the usual type. Such, in outline, 
is the course of affairs one is led to postulate from the 
inscriptions of the period. 

Sometimes one village was organised as two ur- 
assemblies for similar reasons. About A.D. 1227, the 
village of Sattamangalam! had two assemblies, one of 
them made up of the residents of the Hindu devaddna 
part of the village, and the other of persons in the 
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Jaina Palliccandam; both assemblies were called ur 
and they co-operated in setting apart some of the 
village land for a tank and flower-garden, and m'aking 
the land tax-free, by themselves undertaking to pay the 
taxes and dues thereon. 38 Similarly we find the consti¬ 
tution of a double-ur in two other villages, Kiimara- 
mangalam and Amankudi in Urattur-kurram' in the 
modern Pudukkottah state, about A.D. 1245. 39 

Of the exact composition of the ur we have no 
direct knowledge. From the general 

G Tork^g°of a Cr expression employed urom, we must 
infer that the meeting was attended by 
all the residents of the ur, though the leading part in the 
deliberations would have been taken by the elders. The 
ur had an executive body called ‘tillinganam’ ‘the ruling 
group’, a term which is sometimes shortened into 
‘ganam’, or expanded into ‘ mi-ydlun-ganam 10 The 
numerical strength of this executive and the 
manner of its appointment are not known. We 
also find the term ‘ ur-tilvdrgal ’ which is doubtless 
another way of describing the ‘ alunganam’, 41 Some 
of the sabhas also appear to have had this 
form of a simple executive which was responsible 
to them for all matters ; 42 for we find the 
names of Bhattas (learned Brahmins) among the 
members of some of the ganams. Another explanation 


* 8 466 of 1912. 

»»Pd. 198. 

*"3 and 58 of 1898. 

“40 of 1895. 

“SIT. Ill, lj 237 of 1915; 234 of 1929. 
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may, however, be offered for this feature; the bJiattas 
who were members of the ahmgnnam might have, in 
fact, been members the executive of the Hr. In other 
words, they might have formed part of the original 
village and continued to do so, even after the constitu¬ 
tion of a mangalam with its scibM in the same place. 

An inscription of A.D. 1220 from Muniyur 43 
mentions the tandal and niydy attar of the iir besides 
nine persons whose names are preceded by the phrase: 
i Urkkuc-mmaindapadi , which may signify either that 
they represented the general assembly of the ur on the 
particular occasion or that they formed the executive 
of the dr-assembly for the time being. 

As a rule the , Sabha had a more complex 
and of sabha machinery of local administration 
and functioned very largely through its 
committees called the ‘Variyams\ The exact meaning 
of ‘ Variyam perhaps a Tamil word, is somewhat 
obscure; a connection with ‘Vari’, ‘income’ in Tamil, 
‘rigorous demand’ in Kan arose, 44 may be suggested. It 
is equally possible that variyam is a Tamilised Sanskrit 
word, vary a, meaning ‘selected’ or ‘chosen’; in fact one 
The variyam. inscription employs the expressions 
e varanam seydal’ for the act of choosing, 
and ‘ varanam’ for the executive body of the sabha. 45 
And the term ‘variyar’ denotes persons employed by 

”610 of 1902. 

"Ivittel, 's. v. vari. 133 of 1014 (Rajak. 6) has the expression: 
ivvunq/u sn-korjil vdri seyginya mbliai-vdriyar. 

”115 of 1928. 
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the SdbM in specified duties. When the MuUparudai 
of Sucindrum ceased to manage the local temple, the 
stibha appointed two variyar to do this work on their 
behalf. And the Pandya inscription at Manur, to 
which reference has already been made, lays down that 
no kind of *vdriyam* was to be entrusted to persons who 
did not possess certain qualifications. The early 
history of the variyam is very obscure. But enough 
evidence remains to show that the systematic employ¬ 
ment of committees for executive work in rural admini¬ 
stration was the result of a fairly long period of 
experiment, trial and error. In the earlier stages such 
work may have been done by individuals or very 
small groups. What looks very much like an ad hoc 
vdriyam for a specified temporary purpose is mentioned, 
in an inscription from Srinivasanallur; 10 its precise 
date cannot be determined as the ruling king is described 
in it only by the title Rajakesari, but there is little doubt 
that it is an early Cdla inscription. This vdriyam is 
appointed, not by the territorial sahhd, but by the 
midaparudai of Mahendramangalam in charge of the 
local temple; and the duty entrusted to the vdriyam was 
to describe authoritatively and record the extent of the 
iraiyili dcvadduci lands of the temple. There must ha ve 
been several other instances of similar special vdnyams 
appointed for specific purposes. Whether , the expe¬ 
rience gathered from such experiments led to the growth 
and spread of the system of vdriyams in local admini¬ 
stration, or whether the machinery of committees 

4e 59G of 1904: varigcm vciittu xHtikkappafta vdrujarvm kariakkani 
irimdu 4 
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evolved by the sabhd in its active working was adapted 
by the other corporations, cannot now be decided. A 
nilii-Mriyan of Tirukkadaiyur is mentioned as late as 
. 1194, and he was doubtless an official under the sabhaJ 1 
The menfbers of the executive committees of the sabhds 
- were generally called ‘ variyappenimaklial ’, 48 

The number and descriptions of the ‘Variyams’ 
differed in different, sabhas, as also the method of their 
appointment. The best known example of the consti¬ 
tution of such variyams is that of the sabhd of 
D ttaramerur, a village still flourishing under that very 
name in the Chingleput district and preserving many 
interesting vestiges of its past glory. The large irriga¬ 
tion tank within a couple of miles to the west of the 
neatly planned village is doubtless the celebrated 
Y airamegha-tataka of the Pallava and Cola inscriptions 
in Uttaramerur, a tank which occupied much'of the 
attention of the sabhd in those days and was placed 


under the management of a special 
Tank-committee (the eri-vdriyam ■). In 


Uttararoerur. 


the twelfth year of Parantaka -I, 40 A.D. 919, the sabhd 
adopted a resolution fixing the method of appointment 
to its executive committees, of which five were named. 
This resolution ( vyavasthd ) was taken in the presence 

* T 43 of 1906. 

wPermiakka] 1 literally means ‘Great men*. 

“i 81 : 1905 ; Studies— Ch. vi. 176 of 1930 furnishes another 
example ti om the leign of Parantaka I of the stibliA of Ninravtir 
emphasising the importance of the kuQumbu (v.ard) in the conduct of 
the affairs of the sabhd. It lays down that each ku#u?)ibu was to bo 
represented in all discussions by two persons who had not taken such 
part m discussions before (panda, wanrddi afiyadar). For other provi- 
810,18 0( th ® record relating to revenue affairs,’ salary of madhm&tha and 
so on, see ARE. 1930, II, 16. * 
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of the official of the king’s government specially deputed 
for the purpose by a royal order (sn-mukham ). 
The central object of the arrangement adopted "was 
to secure on the committees a fair representation 
not only for the thirty kudumbus (wards) into which 
the whole village was divided, but for the twelve 
seris (streets) into which the wards were grouped. 
The actual method of selection was by lot ( kudu - 
volai ) ; 50 but selection was confined to those who 
were duly nominated by the kudumbus according 
to rules which laid down certain conditions which 
had to be satisfied by every person before he 
became eligible for such nomination. The attempt 
to combine the representation on the committees of the 
kudumbu and of the seri did not work, and as the result 
of the breakdown that followed, another effort was 
made, two years later, to reform the method of election 
to the committees. The seri was allowed to fall into the 
background, and the direct representation of the 
kudumbus on the committees became the only aim. But 
the occasion of the revision was used to clarify other 
doubtful questions that had cropped up in the interval, 
and to make more detailed and specific regulations for 
the nominations by the kudumbus. This revision of the 
constitution was also carried out in the presence of 
a king’s official and recorded in the form, of a vyavasthd 
of the sabha. The very next year, the fifteenth of 

“Bits of palm-leaf on which were written the names of eligible 
persons were thrown into a narrow-mouthed pot and well shaken in the 
presence of the whole assembly; and a child was asked to take out one 
after another as many of the bits as were required for the purpose of the 
constitution of the committees. 
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Parantaka I (A.D. 922) the sabha appointed another 51 
committee for assaying gold for all people in the village; 
this was not a new variyam-; it was a committee ot eight 
persons chosen by lot from among citizens who paid 
taxes, were residents in particular quarters of the 
village, and had made a name for assaying gold. This 
committee was perhaps intended to assist the 
pon-vdriyam (gold-committee) of the sabha in the per¬ 
formance of their work. 

Of the constitution and working of no other sabha 
do we have such detailed knowledge as 
of that of Uttaramerur. By their refe¬ 
rences to the vdriyams in other places, however, the 
inscriptions lead us to suppose that the method of 
entrusting details of executive work to committees was 
generally followed by the other sah/ms, when they found 
such details too much for a single executive committee. 
The work was honorary, no payment for it being 
suggested in any of the records, and no one could be 
expected to give more than a part of his time and 
energy for such work; the division of labour among a 
number of committees, the number being varied from 
time to time, w T as the most natural device to adopt, and 
so it was adopted. 02 Two inscriptions from Tenneri of 
the eleventh year of Rajaraja I, A.D. 996, show the 
gradual spread from one place to another of these expe¬ 
dients of rural administration. One of these inscrip¬ 
tions records a resolution of the sdbba of Uttamasdla- 


‘ '12 of 1898. 

C *ARE. 1905, II, 7. 
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Catiirvedi-marigalam that only members learned in the 
Mantra-Brfihmana were eligible for service on the 
variyam and for drafting the resolutions of the 
assembly, 53 and that any one who contravened, their 
resolution should be liable to the same punishment as 
those who disobeyed the king’s orders (tiruvmai- 
manUtdr-padum dandam). Less than two months after 
the date of this resolution, the same sabhd, took another 
resolution calculated to exclude from the privileges' of 
serving on the variyam and drafting the resolutions of 
the assembly, persons who had been found guilty of 
theft of a Brahmin’s property and other offences of a 
more serious nature (wiel-padu-Jcurnm). The simple 
and piecemeal nature of these resolutions, and their 
dates, are proof, if proof were required, of the uneven 
pace kept by the numerous sabhds in the development 
of their constitution and administrative practice. And 
no official of the king’s government attended the sessions 
of the sabhd of Uttama-sola Oaturvedi-mangalam when 
these resolutions, were taken. In fact the sabhds were 
left largely to themselves, and each sabhd was free to 
make the arrangements that best suited its o wn peculiar 
conditions. No fewer than nine vdriyams are enume¬ 
rated, for instance, as having been set up by the sabhd 
of Amani-narayana Caturvedi-mangalani in the third 
year of Parthivendravamian ; 54 while only four 

83 240 and 241 of 1922, The phrase t4 8ubJi4-milzrarl,-jollavim’ ) cannot 
simply mean 'speak in the mblia. The Inscriptions often say that they 
are recorded to the dictation (Mia) of some person who is generally a 
Bhatta; and X think “Sabha-manrafi-jollu” has reference to this process 
of dictating for record the conclusions reached by the sabha. The simple 
form 'marrmn y occurs in 60 of 1926. 

in, 156, 31. 1-3. 
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variyams are mentioned in a record of A.D. 919 from 
T irupp arkada i. 5 3 

There are not wanting, on the other hand, instances 
in which the king’s government interfered to regulate 
the constitutional arrangements prevailing in the 
sabhas. They belong generally to the late Cola period. 
Even in these instances, it is possible, though by no 
means clear, that the initiative was taken by the sabhas 
themselves, and that the terms of the constitutional 
settlement reported to the king by his officials and sanc¬ 
tioned by him were based on resolutions taken by the 
assemblies concerned. The inscriptions, however, con¬ 
tain only the record of the sanction accorded by the 
monarch to proposals placed before him by his own 
officials. An inscription from Talainayar (Tanjore 
district), dated the 73rd day of the seventh regnal 
year of Kulottunga III, 50 takes the form of a letter 
addressed to the sabha of Kulottunga-solan-tani-nayaka- 
caturvSdi-mangalam and the tanduvdn (collector) of 
the village. The letter contains rules for the election 
of the executive body ( Imttam ) of the assembly 57 sanc¬ 
tioned by the king at the instance of two officials,, 
Brahmendra and Vanadhiraja, written out by the 
tirumandirorolai and attested by nine others with titles 
ending in raya or raja, also no doubt officials of the 
central government. The rules laid down were the 
following: from the seventh regnal year, only those were 

“8tl. iii, 99. 

“148 of 1927. ARE. 1927, II, 28. 

57 Fox’ kiittam (executive) of other assemblies see: 581 of 1907, 527 of 
1918, 231 of 1925. 
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to be elected to the kuttam who had not been in the 
lmttam for ten years preceding the year in which the 
election took place; the candidates must also be 
Brahmins above forty years of age, learned ( vidvan ) 
and impartial ( samar ); the relatives of those 
who had served on the kuttam during the five 
years before and the five years after the 
seventh regnal year were also to be held ineligible 
for the kuttam. The king also ordered that all 
Brahmins who were guilty of wicked deeds ( vinaik - 
kedu) by defaulting the land revenue ( kadamai ) and 
oppressing docile Brahmins and respectable tenants, 
accepting bribes ( kaikkuli ) and so on, were to be fined 
in proportion to their offences, irrespective of whether 
they had served on the kuttam or not .J This last clause, 
together with the requirement of impartiality in the 
candidates for election under the new rules, warrants 
the supposition that local administration in Talainayar 
had suffered by the growth of faction and violence for 
some time before the reform recorded in this inscrip¬ 
tion. Another instance of the royal sanction of a local 
constitution is dated five years later, A.D. 1190, and 
comes from Ayyampettai. 68 At the instance of Nulam 
badaraya, the king ordered that the executive 
(varanam ) of the sabha of Rajendra-sdla-caturvedi- 
mangalam were to be chosen from among those who had 
not served on it before and were not less than forty years 
of age. 

B8 113, 120 of 1928—-the two numbers being apparently duplicates of 
the same record. 
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Lest it should be thought that village assemblies as 
a rule lost their initiative and passed under the 
control of the central government in the late Cola 
period, it may be noted that the maJidsabha of 
Kamadavalli-caturvedimangalam resolved, in A.D. 1232 
to adhere to an earlier decision of theirs to constitute 
their executive ( grdmdkdryam ) from am'ong those who 
agreed to serve on the basis of a yearly tenure; 09 and 
there is no evidence of any reference to the central 
government on either occasion. Likewise, the mahd- 
sabhd of Sembiyanmahadevi resolved of their own 
accord not to hold meetings of the executive at night 
for purposes of local administration (grama-karyam) 
and for considering revenue affairs (kadamaik- 
kariyam), as nocturnal meetings resulted in inefficient 
work ( upahati ) and extra expenditure of oil for lamps. 
They fixed the day from which the new arrangement 
came into force. They also resolved not to reappoint 
any person to the executive ( 'Mttam ) within five years 
after one term of office. 60 The inscription is dated in 
the seventeenth year of Rajaraja III. The distinction 
made here between grama-karyam, local affairs, and 
kadamaik-kariyam, revenue business, deserves to be 
particularly noted. Though this distinction is not 
expressly found in other records, we are justified in 
assuming that it was observed universally by all the 
village assemblies which had definite responsibilities 
both towards the locality concerned and towards the 
central government. 

co 92 of 1914 —Muribu parinina vyavasthaip^mdiyS-samvaIsara-varamm- 
tiga drnenrdrai lc-kon(}u grdvia'MrydtVjeyyaJc-Jcadavdm^iga^ 

co 500 of 1925* 
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There is lastly an inscription 00 ' 1 of the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Rajaraja III from (Senganur 
(Tan j ore district) which is of unusual importance to 
the study of local institutions in the late Cola period, 
It is a record of constitutional and other arrangements 
relating to the assembly of the village (the Mahd- 
sabhd). The interesting point here is that these 
arrangements are decreed by the mulaparusai of the 
temple of Visvesvaradeva: Visvesvaradevar koyil 
mulaparusaiydr kuttanguraivarah-kadi inmdu grdma- 
kdriyam vyavasthai pannina pad! , a clear statement 
that the mulaparusai ( m/dla-parisat ) of the temple 
framed the regulations that follow in the inscription 
for the conduct of the affairs of the village. It is not 
clear why the MaMsdbhd (mentioned further on in the 
record), instead of following the usual rule of itself- 
regulating its own affairs, left the decision of import¬ 
ant issues to the mulaparusai ; we may surmise, how¬ 
ever, from the trend of the record as a whole that the 
MahdsabM was unable to reach satisfactory decisions 
on account of sharp differences, and felt the need for 
laying the whole matter before some external authority 
for arbitration. If this view is correct, it is not without 
significance that the MahdsabM sought the assistance 
of another local authority, rather than of the king’s 
government; it may be that by the end of the reign of 
Rajaraja III, the central government, having lost its 
efficiency, failed to command the confidence of the 
people. In fact, one of the rules made on this occasion 
shows that in this period the officials of the king’s 

00 *89 of 1932; ARE. 1932. 
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government; ( muda'ligal ) even disturbed the smooth, 
working of local institutions by their intrigues with 
particular factions. 

The rules that follow are reasoned statements of 
the decisions reached, and we see that the mtilaparusai 
were fully alive to - the extraordinary and difficult 
nature of their task on this occasion. The first resolu¬ 
tion relates to the constitution of the executive 
administration (kuttam) of the village: there was an 
immemorial practice ( anddiydga vyavasthai ) that, 
when the executive of the village was chosen 
( nammiirk-kuttam idmn idattu), those who had once 
served could serve again only in the fifth year there¬ 
after, their sons only in the fourth year and. their 
brothers in the third, and this ancient practice was to 
be maintained; only those who were not less than forty 
years of age were to be chosen; the kuttam should be 
chosen after obtaining the consent, ‘as our ancestors, 
did’ ( pilrvapitnisagal seydapaiUk-kuldga ), of the 
villagers assembled as the Ur; any persons who got in 
by fraud (ulvcm, lit. disguise) with the support of the 
officials ( madaligal ) of government or in violation 
of these rules, would be deemed to be traitors to the 
village, all their properties being confiscated ; the 
kUttam w 7 as to be chosen every time for one year 
( samvatsara-varaaiam ); any persons that stayed on 
longer ( merpadi yiinrdr) would also be considered 
grdmadrohis and punished as above. The appeal to 
the mos majorurn, the stress laid on the consent of the 
ur, the protest against undue influence by the 
mudaligal and the deterrant punishment laid down 
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against attempts to capture the executive by improper 
methods or to prolong the period of office beyond the 
proper term, are all features of the resolution that 
deserve to be noted. Let us observe this also: how the 
choice of the executive was actually made, we are not 
told; nor do we hear of how the consent of the ur was 
expressed; obviously our record does not tell the whole 
story, but sets down only the decisions on a few points 
that had come under discussion, the rest being a matter 
of common knowledge at tbe time. 

The rest of the vyauasthd relates to matters of 
revenue and financial administration. When collect¬ 
ing the kadamai and kudimai (general revenue) dues 
of the village and the sabhdviniyogam (local cesses), 
the members of the kutlcim should collect only the 
legitimate dues ( prdptam ) and not anything in excess 
thereof; the salhdvmiydgam was not to be mixed up 
with the kudimai , hut collected separately, and 
expended in accordance with written orders separately 
communicated to the accountant ( kanakkmtikku- 
nyoyam eMik-koduttu) ; if the expenditure on any 
single item (oru porulukku ) exceeded 2000 kdsus, the 
written sanction of the Mahdsahhd had to be obtained 
before the expenditure was incurred; if any expendi¬ 
ture was incurred otherwise than in accordance with 
these rules or any excess collection, (of taxes and dues) 
was made, a fine of five times the amount involved was 
to be collected, which together with the proceeds of penal 
assessment on persons who had arrears of revenue 
(they had to pay double the original assessment) went 
into the coffers of the sabha (sabJidvimydgam') . Lastly, 
the accountant of the village and the officers of the 
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variyam and the kudumbu were to change annually 
and carry out the orders lawfully issued to them— 
dndu mdri niyogappadi nirkak-kadavadagavum. We 
have no means of ascertaining the exact role of the 
variyam and the kudumbu in this village and our 
knowledge of the actual working of these institutions 
here, as elsewhere, must remain imperfect. 

The sabhd, mahdsabhd, and the corresponding 
Tamil words, kuri and perm-gun, refer to the same 
institution, which is sometimes even called penmguri- 
mahdsabhai. Its members are collectively referred to 
as pernmakkal, and the honorific term ' Uruvadiydr ’ is 
also employed in some inscriptions. The sabhd usually 
held its meetings in the temples and mandapas of the 
village, and the term Brahma-stbana 81 appears to 
indicate the fixed meeting place of the sabhd wherever 
there was one. Sometimes it met outside the village 
on the banks of a tank or under a tree; this was certainly 
not due to the lack of a more sheltered place for the 
meeting. Some examples of such meetings are best 
accounted for by assuming that the inauspicious nature 
of the business transacted required that it should be 
done beyond the living quarters of the village. 82 The 
sabhd was usually summoned by the beating of a drum 
(Sdrri) ; the meeting was also proclaimed by sound of 
bugle ( kalam ) or a double bugle ( irattaik-kalam ). 63 
Meetings were also held at nights when required. 

«'30 of 1894; 241 of 1922. 

"260 of 1915, also 332 of 1910. ARE. 1910, II. 21; 640 of 1919. 
Studies, p. 94. 

'*553 of 1921; 85 of 1896; 72 of 1914; 103 of 1897. 
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The Nagaram was another type of local, assembly, 
not so much in evidence, however, as the 

Nagaram. 

Ur and the Sabha. The same term is 
sometimes employed to designate occupational groups 
like ►Saliyanagarattdm. 04 But when the Nagaram of 
places like Sivapuri, 65 Tiruppalanam 66 Parakesari- 
puram, 67 and Takkolam, 68 and the Ma-nagaram of 
KMd 69 are in question, we are clearly dealing with 
territorial assemblies which, by their status and 
functions, had much in common with the Sah'hd and the 
Ur. In some places like Tillaisthanam, 70 the Nagaram 
and the Ur seem to have carried on their duties side by 
side. 

The Nagaram was in all probability a primary 
assembly of merchants, which was organised as one of 
the local assemblies in important trade centres and was 
the only assembly in places where the mercantile 
interests overshadowed all the rest. 

Territorial assemblies representing the 'nadu were 
u also in existence and discharged im¬ 

portant duties, particularly in regard to 
land revenue administration./ ‘Nadu’ like ur generally 
means a territorial division, and the corporate character 
of ‘nadu’ in some of the contexts in the epigraphs is 

<H268 of 1921, also mentions Viy&pilri-naguratt6m. 

" B 2-13 of 1894. 

“ 8 165 of 1928. 

“’66 of 1895. 

ss 6 of 1897. 

6 '76 of 1921. 

,o 40 Of 1895. 
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brought home to 11 s by expressions like “ naclay- 
isainda ndttdm”, “residents of the nddu met (formed) 
as nadu”. 71 These corporations endow charities in 
their own names, 72 and take charge of charitable endow¬ 
ments, 73 In the fifteenth year of a Parakesari, a 
certain Kanclari Mar avail, the feudatory of the Cola 
monarch, issued an order to the ndttdr of Kunrak- 
kurram. 74 This order stated that the chief had deci ded 
to make a gift of some land as kuni to a certain person 
subject to a fixed annual payment of 25 pon for all time 
as the land tax on it; on no future occasion, when a 
general revision of assessment was made, was this land 
to be put in a class which would raise the dues from it to 
more than the sum of 25 pon then fixed; the ndttdr were 
requested by the chieftain to give effect to these condi¬ 
tions, and they accordingly handed over the land to the 
person named and undertook not to enhance the tax due 
from the land in any future assessment. The part 
assigned by this inscription to the ndttdr in the classifi¬ 
cation of the lands and the periodical assessment of land 
revenue, and the permanent settlement of the assessment 
on some land are all noteworthy features of the land- 
revenue administration of the time. The order of 
Rajaraja on the gift of the village Anaimangalam to the 
Buddhist shrine in Negapatam was addressed among 

others to the ndttdr of the Pattinakkurram. -No direct 
. . . . •* •/ 

evidence on the constitution of these assemblies of the 
nddu is forthcoming; an analysis of the signatures 

”Pd. 38. 

”217 of 1926; 411 of 1912; Pd. 85. 

’’Pd. 36. 

”356 of 1924. 
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affixed to the Leyden grant (of Anaimangalam) is, 
however, very instructive in this connection. The 
grant is signed first by the officer of the 
puravu-vari who was present with the ndttdr when 
they marked the boundary of the village by 
getting an elephant to beat the bounds, then by 
the man who rode the elephant on the occasion, then 
by the accountants of twenty-seven villages, including 
Anaimangalam’, in the Pattinakkflrrara, and lastly by 
the bhattas who guided the whole transaction. The 
accountants sign on behalf of the sabhd or the ur of their 
villages and in accordance with their instructions. /One 
wonders if the assembly of the nddu was constituted by 
the representatives of each of the villages in it coming 
together, the accountants being present among them. 

In the tenth year of Kulottunga I, 75 the ndttdr of 
Puramalai-nad.il are seen appointing a pujdri (priest to 
conduct the worship) in the temple at Tlrthamalai in 
the Salem district. The nddu of Yada-panangadu in 
Pudukkottah resolved in A.D. 1149 to levy a fine of one 
md of arable land to be assigned to the temple for any 
injury caused by ambanavar ( ?) to arable land or on 
the highways in and near Nal-vayalur. 7 0 An inscrip¬ 
tion from Jambai dated in the reign of a Karikala- 
Coladeva 77 assigns an important part to the nddu of 
Yanagappadi in the conduct of the affairs of the temple 
of Yalaiyur-nakkar-yogavanar; the donor, a chieftain 

”676 of 1905. 

”373 of 1914 (Pd. 186). 

"109 of 1906. 
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of Bana extraction, states that his ancestors had 
assigned to the temple the village of Ranabhima- 
mangalam; he then increases the endowment and the 
scale of expenses, and entrusts the proper observance of 
the new scale to the nddu. It is also of interest to note 
that under the general supervision of the nddu, the 
details of the management were carried on by one 
single village chosen by lot ( kudavdlai ) for each 
year-—a provision which emphasises the relation 
between the assembly of the nddu and the village- 
assemblies suggested by the Leyden grant of a 
much earlier time. Another inscription of the 
late Cola period from KMcipuram, 78 records 
what is apparently an approval by Madhurantaka 
Pottappiccola, the Telugu-Coda king of the time, 
of a resolution of the nddavar of Jayangonda- 
solamandalam remitting six kalams of paddy from 
the kadamai due on each veil of land that 
was tirappu, or dcvaddua, tiTUviduiycittcini, pcdlic- 
candam, agarapparru, madappuram, jivitapparru, 
padaippa/rru and vanniyapparru. This enumeration of 
the types of holdings is apparently meant to he exhaus¬ 
tive and to include all the productive lands in the nddgi; 
the instance before us is therefore one of a general 
revenue-remission initiated by the nddu and approved 
by the ruler of the locality, clear proof of the 
vitality of the assembly of the nddu even so late as 
the thirteenth century. The nattavar are also found 
often co-operating with other corporations and with 

,s 556 of 1919. 
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individual officials in the administration of justice and 
in other matters. 79 

The nagaram and nadu of the Tamil inscriptions 
are, in their names, if nothing- else, the exact counter¬ 
parts of the paura and jdnapada respectively of 
Sanskrit literature. Whether the village assemblies 
called 17r and Sabha in Southern India were known to 
the Sanskritie writers on Indian polity, and whether 
the assemblies must be taken to have been included 
under the generic term jdnapada , are questions not 
easily decided at present. 

The procedure that was followed in the conduct of 
business at the meetings of the various bodies so far 
mentioned is not described in any of the 
inscriptions./ Even the method em¬ 
ployed in the choice of the executive of the assemblies 
remains unknown to us except in the case of TJttara- 
merfir. Regarding the executive bodies of other 
villages, we learn something of their qualifications and 
tenure of office, but nothing of the actual mode of their 
appointment. We must assume that membership in 
the general assembly was unrestricted and open to all 
the residents of the village; the inscriptions sometimes 
state expressly that the meeting was fully attended, 
everybody young and old being present. 791 There is no 
evidence that the idea of a quorum was known; but 
definite methods of summoning meetings and giving 

’'Co-operation with Sambuvarayav in the reign of KulSttiinga II— 
G4 of 1900. 

»'«62 of 1898; Sticclies, p. 121. 
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notice of them were prescribed, and the expression 
often employed, huttakkuraivara-kudi irundu, 70b indi¬ 
cates that importance was attached to the presence of 
all the members of the executive for the time being. 
There is also no evidence that votes were taken; as 
each question came up, there must have been a general 
discussion in which the leading men took part, in 
accordance with their social status, and if the matter 
was one affecting any class in particular, the represen¬ 
tatives of that class had every chance of explaining 
their point of view ; the final decision was reached by 
common agreement. Rules were sometimes made, as 
in the Manur assembly, against factious opposition and 
attempts to hold up business by obstructionism; 
obviously the enforcement of such rules depended on 
the support of public opinion. The procedure at 
meetings seems on the whole to have been rudimentary, 
and the assemblies had, but for their executives, hardly 
outgrown the stage of folk-gatherings. 

These local assemblies often co-operated with one 
co-operation another and with other corporations- 

among assemt)- in pursuance of common objects. The 

sabJid of Tiraimur, the nagaram and 
the devakanmis of a temple in Tiruvidaimarudur were 
together responsible for the proper, management of the 
temple and when they transacted its business, they met 
in the theatre ( ndtakamld ) of the temple. 80 The 
emoluments of, the servants of another temple at 
Tiruvamattur were fixed at a common meeting of the 


,0 b&7/. iii, 77, 

8 »199 of 1907; 154 of 1895, 
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sabhil of the place, the ur, the Sivabrahmanas, the 
Rudragana who sang sacred hymns before god, and the 
servants of the temple including the uvaccar . 8l The 
presence at the meeting of the servants whose emolu¬ 
ments were being fixed implies that this was not done 
without some regard for their wishes in the matter, a 
typical instance of the elastic and humane character of 
the economic arrangements of the time. Again the 
priests of a temple at Polonnaruva and other servants 
on its establishment are, together with the nattavar of 
the division, 82 placed in charge of a cash endowment 
for a lamp. There is one instance on record of the 
sabhds of two neighbouring villages coalescing and 
agreeing that the two villages should thenceforth count 
as one. 83 This happened in the reign of Parantaka I, 
AJD. 933, and constitutes a measure of the freedom 
enjoyed by these local bodies. The union of villages was 
the result of their voluntary choice and was effected 
without any direct reference to the central government. 
The grant of brahmadeya or devddana in its execution 
involved the eo operation of many organised groups. 
A typical instance is the grant of Palaiyanur, 
which is put through by the nattar of Palaiyanur-nadu 
with the assistance of the elders 84 of brahmadeya 
villages, the urgalildr of all urs including de-vadana, 

81 18 of 1922. The uvaccar are pipers and drummers who play on 
their musical instruments during the services in temple. 

82 594 of 1912. See also 28 of 1919 for anothey such instance from 
Markanam. 

**EL ill, PP. 145, 147; (811. ii, p. 370). 

84 The text is ‘ Ki\avar\ rendered into ‘headmen’ by Krishna Sastri, 
See also 39 of 1895 for bmlimMeyak-lcilavar, 
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palliccandam, kammurrutpu, vettipperu and old 
araccdlabhoga and the nagarams . 85 This enumeration 
of co-operating- local authorities is of interest in two 
ways: it mentions some special tenures by which land 
was held; these will be discussed elsewhere. And it 
shows clearly that the assembly of the nadu ( ndttdr ) 
was a body distinct from the assemblies of (lie 
villages ( nr gal ) and towns (nagarangal) . Unlike the 
Leyden grant which is addressed to local groups in more 
or less the same terms and is signed by the representa¬ 
tives of all villages and towns in the nadu, this grant, 
from Tiruvalangadu, is attested only by the villages 
whose land rights were affected by the gift, besides the 
officials of the revenue department. Except for this 
difference in detail the two grants remarkably confirm 
each other, and imply that the assembly of the 'nadu 
was made up of representatives from the assemblies of 
all the villages and towns in the division . 86 Instances 
are not wanting of a number of such assemblies of the 
nadu co-operating for some common purpose . 87 

Local adminisrtation was thus carried on by means 
of primary assemblies in the villages 
Local Govern- and towns, and representative assem- 
ment. blies in the larger divisions. The 

sablid, the Hr and the nagaram wore of the nature of 

iii, p. 402, 11. 2-5; see also El. xv. Anbil plates, 1. 124; 8IL iii, 
142, it. 4-8; Leyden grant, 1. 113. 

*«See p. 296 ante. 

**103 of 1921, 
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folk meetings in which every one who had a stake in 
the locality was entitled to be present. This becomes 
evident from the manner of summoning these meetings, 
which was by a general proclamation, by beat of drum 
or other suitable means, of the time and place of the 
meeting. , The formula is often employed in describing 
these meetings that they were quite fully attended; the 
young and the old having assembled together after due 
notice of the meeting had been given. There is not a 
single instance on record of a decision having been 
reached by the method of voting; and it does not seem 
likely. The political spirit of the time, such as it was, 
aimed at securing the harmony of classes, rather than 
their equality. A healthy society based on a general 
distribution of small properties, which was free from 
the glaring economic, oppression of one class by 
another, had no particular use for the ideals 
of modern democracy. Social life was dominated 
by groups rooted in ancient custom and ideal right, 
and was subtly suffused with emotions of a quasi- 
religious nature. All that was demanded in such 
an atmosphere was an opportunity to watch the course 
of affairs, and to raise a protest if anything went 
wrong, or to press a point of view that was being over¬ 
looked. This- was furnished by the periodical meetings 
of the assemblies and the groups; but the leadership in 
such gatherings remained with those naturally fit for 
it. Age, learning, and wealth, in addition to birth, 
furnished the most obvious qualifications for such 
leadership; official standing and public benefactions 
were other claims to the consideration and homage of 
the average man. 
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That the villages were little ‘ republics ’ which had 

a large measure of autonomy in the 
Local taxation, management of their own affairs is 

seen from the powers of taxation 
for local purposes, and of granting exemptions from 
such taxes and dues, enjoyed by their assemblies, and 
from the separate administrative staff, comprising 
doubtless only a few officials, employed and controlled 
by them. Of their power of taxation for local purposes, 
an idea may be formed from the instances in which the 
assemblies grant remissions and assignments of dues 
without any reference to the king’s government and 
in the exercise of their own powers. In the second 
year of a Rajakesari, the sabJia of Nairn * 88 assigned, in 
perpetuity, to the local temple to which they owed some 
money, the proceeds of a local cess on shops (angadik- 
kuli) in lieu of the interest on the loam The nagarattar 
of Kumara-mattandapuram 89 made over their annual 
income from vara-vaigal ,—a cess of which the nature is 
not clear,—towards- a^ fund for maintaining a Jaina 
shrine in good repair..' At Tiruveinimbur, the sabJia of 
Srlkantha-caturvediraangalam resolved that no dues 
of any kind should be levied on the properties of the 
temple on their account from the date of the resolu¬ 
tion ;°° they got on another occasion a lump sum payment 
from a person as they wanted cash for digging a tank, 
and in consideration thereof assigned to him the right 


* s 321 of 1910. 

80 222 of 1911. 

"*138 of 1914; 105 of 1914. 
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exercised till then by the assembly of collecting paddy 
at a certain rate from the cultivators of the village. 
.The fir of Ulliyiir obtained a number of exemptions in 
perpetuity on behalf of a temple in their hamlet, and 
these were pronounced by the sabhii of Uttaramerur 
who grafted them to be free from the interference of 
all extraneous powers . 01 In these and many other 
instances o f a. similar nature, the village assemblies were 
clearly disposing of rights that were exclusively vested 
in them and that they were free to utilise in any manner 
calculated to advance the social good of the little commu¬ 
nity whose affairs they managed. These assignments 
and remissions of the taxes and dues collected by them¬ 
selves should not be confused with another class of tax 
remissions for which the village assemblies became 
responsible. In the latter class of cases, in lieu of a 
lump sum payment made in advance to it, the assembly 
undertakes to pay all dues to the local and central 
governments on particular plots of land for all time. 
The lump sum in these instances was the capitalised 
value of the annual dues chargeable to the land, and 
was generally called irai-dravyam or irai-kdval . 92 
Possibly the term puravdcdram 03 which o’ecurs in some 
inscriptions in a similar context has the same meaning. 
Such advance payment in a lump sum of future taxes 
was due to two general causes. First, persons who 
endowed charities by setting apart land, often 
desired to secure for such land freedom from all dues 

“’ll of 1898. 

”100 of 1892. 

'* 14 of 1898. 
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and imposts, and the common way of doing this was 
to pay their capitalised value to the assembly of the 
village where the land was located, making them 
responsible for all future payments. Secondly, the 
assemblies, on their own initiative, often raised money 
in this manner for immediate capital expenditure 
for public purposes, which could not be financed 
otherwise. The sabha of Sirrdnaiccfir, a braJimadeya, 
for instance, owed a considerable sum of money to 
a person whose properties became forfeited to the king 
for reasons not stated; when the sabha jyas called upon 
to remit the amount to the king’s treasury, they had to 
borrow the sum from the local temple and undertake 
to pay the taxes on some temple lands . 91 

The responsibility for the details of local admi¬ 
nistration was, as pointed out before, 
Local Executive. ve65 ted in small executive committees 

appointed by the general assembly, 
and service on such committees was honorary. There 
was a small staff of paid servants in each village to 
assist these executive committees and maintain the 
records of the village. These village officials were 
called madhyasthas, a term often rendered into 
‘arbitrators ’; 96 the word does indeed mean ‘arbitra¬ 
tors’, but it is difficult to admit that this is its meaning 
in the Cola inscriptions, or that the duties of the 
madhyasthas employed by the assemblies included the 
task of arbitrating among disputants. Perhaps the term 

”105 of 1925. 

• 5 £/r. ill, index s. v. Madhyasthar. 
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was applied to village officers in order to emphasise 
their neutral position in all matters of rural politics. 
They attended the meetings of the assembly and assisted 
in the conduct of the proceedings, but took no part in 
the deliberations. Their duties and remuneration were 
fixed by the assembly at its discretion. In A.I). 923, 
for instance, the sabha of Ainjastasam resolved that 
their madhyasthdi employed in writing up the accounts 
connected with the tank (m) were to be remunerated 
at the rate of four measures ( nalis ) of paddy per diem, 
and were to receive in addition seven Jcalanju of ‘red 
gold’ per annum with a pair of cloths each; that each 
of them had, at the end of his year of office, to produce 
accounts and pass through the ordeal of red-hot iron 
(main ); that those who were declared pure after 
the ordeal should receive a bonus of a small amount 
of gold, and that those that failed in the ordeal should 
pay a fine of ten lealmjm of gold, the reason for the 
heavy fine being that the corpus of the tank-fund 
(eri-mudal ) was not of sufficient size; and that no 
corporal punishment ( sanradanclam ) was to be resort¬ 
ed to by the sabha in such eases. 96 Generally it was a 
madhyadha that recorded the resolutions of the assem¬ 
blies to the dictation of one or more of the prominent 
members- present and taking part in the preceding 
discussions. Another class of officers was called 
‘karanctitar’, the exact duties; in which each was 
engaged being indicated by phrases like Karai- 
haluU^kdiandidnihdtanahhu} 1 ' 1 the accountant who was 

°«226 of 1915. 

”30 of 1919. 
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supervising the boundaries (of lands?). In A.D. 1235, 
an accountant was dismissed by a sabhd, and his descen¬ 
dants and relatives declared unfit to hold the office 
again. 08 An inscription of uncertain date from 
Mannarkoyil in the Tinnevelly district mentions the 
madhyastha, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the gold¬ 
smith and the village-pariah as the persons on whom the 
representatives of the central government depended for 
demarcating the boundaries of a village, Yindanur, 
given away as tiruvidaiyattam. 09 A curious inscrip¬ 
tion 100 from Tribhuvani (Pondicherry) dated in the 
forty-third regnal year of Kulottunga I, A.3>. 1113, 
contains a provision that the artisans and professional 
men should pursue their crafts and professions within 
the precincts of the village, and that such of them as 
served the residents of other villages would be deemed to 
have been guilty of a grave offence against the law. This 
is an interesting example of rural protectionism,- but we 
have no reason to believe that it was universal, or even 
common. On the other hand, the occasions for service 
outside one's own village or town could not have been 
very frequent. An inscription from Tirumanikuli 
(SA.) records the endowment of a sandivilakku by an 
urp-paraiyan in A.D. 1221. 101 

The functions of the assemblies had a wide range. 

They were as a rule entrusted with the 
F a”2mbiies° f direct charge or. at least, the supervision 
of all charitable endowments in the 


of 1904. 
”400 of 1916. 
10o 205 of 1919, 
10> 167 of 1902. 
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village. To judge from the number and provenance of 
the inscriptions recording such gifts, in no place was 
this source of public benefaction a negligible item, and 
in several villages it was in itself sufficiently important 
to warrant the creation of a separate committee 
( dharmafVariyam ) for its administration. 102 Statistics 
are of modem origin, and it is no easy thing to 
venture on quantitative statements relating to a distant 
past; but the student of Cola institutions often wonders 
whether for local well-being, the gifts of the rich did not 
mean more in that period than the taxes levied and 
collected from the residents of a locality by its assembly. 
However that may be, the assemblies were not slow to 
address themselves to the task of enriching local life by 
additions to its amenities, social and cultural. For one 
thing, they took good care to preserve the records of 
older charities and to see that their terms were carried 
out by the parties concerned. 103 Altered economic condi¬ 
tions sometimes led to a revision of the original terms, 
but a genuine effort was made not to allow any of the 
numerous perpetual endowments to fall into desuetude. 
Most of these centred round the village temple which, 
from somewhat obscure religious origins, had grown by 
the time of the Colas to dominate every aspect of rural 
life all over the country. The role of the temple in the 
secular life of its neighbourhood can hardly be exagge¬ 
rated, and the temple and its affairs were among the 
chief pre-occupations of the local assemblies j and the 
temples, and sometimes individual shrines in them, had 

iii, 6. 

10, 199 of 1907; 92 of 1895. 
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separate groups who were in charge of their manage¬ 
ment j but these authorities were subject to the double 
control of the local assemblies who exercised a general 
supervision and of the officer of the king who audited 
the accounts. The temple was the centre of all the insti- j 
tutions for popular culture and amusement. A detailed 
account of these institutions is given elsewhere. Here 
the part of the village assemblies in their upkeep may be 
briefly noticed. The assemblies often set apart land for 
the maintenance of persons who expounded, in the halls 
of the temples, the national epics of the Raihayana and 
the Mahabharata, and the pur anas; such land was 
called Bharatap-pangu (share for Bharata ), 104 and was 
usually made tax-free. Music and dancing, and theatri¬ 
cal presentations of popular tales and legends, formed 
part of the ordinary routine of the temple, and received 
special attention on festive occasions; and Natakasalas 
were specially constructed for these purposes. 10 ® There 
were recitations of sacred hymns in Tamil and in 
Sanskrit in the course of the daily worship in the 
temples, and the assemblies sometimes gave shares from 
the common lands of the village for the maintenance of 
these services. Schools of higher learning were 
attached to temples and so were hospitals. The 
assemblies were found endowing or assisting in the 
endowment of particular subjects like Mlmamsa of 
the Prabhakara school , 106 Vedanta , 107 Vyakarana , 108 

104 63 of 1897; 48 and 50 of 1923. Panyu often gives place to pu%am 
or vjrtti. 

10G 199 of 1907; 157 of 190b; 398 of 1921. 152 of 1925; 253, 254 of 1914. 

108 233 of 1911 { 333 of 1923. 

107 276 of 1925. 

10 *18 of 1898; 202 of 1912, 
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Bhavisya, 109 Taittiiiya, 119 Vajasaneya, 111 and so on. 
In the foundation of hospitals and the maintenance of 
physicians attached to them the assemblies actively 
assisted and co-operated with the donor. 112 They also 
aided persons who desired to put up rest-houses 
(anibalam) and provide for the supply of drinking 
water in them. 113 Agrarian rights and tenures, and 
irrigation of land, of which an account is given else¬ 
where, were among the most important concerns of the 
assemblies. In addition to the records relating to such 
matters maintained by the central government, the 
villages seem to have kept their own record books 
including a land-register ( nila-mudal ) and a tax- 
register (pottagam). 114 The consent of the sabhd was 
essential to any alteration in the classification 
of the lands in the village j the king simulta¬ 
neously addressed the local adhikdri (official of 
the government) and the sabhd concerned, 115 and then 
they met together and put the business through. The 
part of the assemblies in the administration of justice 
has been noticed before. The judicial officers of the 
village (nigdy altar) evidently used the proceeds of 
fines levied by them for some common good. In one 
instance, they presented a golden diadem to the god of 
a local temple. 115 

P. 524 2 1 118) 898 ' ThG name n0t ° f the purapa bllt of a sQtra. 811. ii, 
110 33 of 1898. 

*”194 of 1923. 

J,} 36 of 1898; 112 and 113 of 1925; 182 of 1915; 97 of 1928. 
tls TAS. i, pp. 168-9; 260 of 1916; 669 of 1908 
iii, 150. 

IJ<I 188 of 1919. 

Ii "221 of 1921. 
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The village assemblies sometimes stimulated the 
flow of private charity for the general benefit of the 
community by giving suitable public recognition to their 
benefactors. The sabM of Tirupper recorded in an 
inscription, A. D. 1129, their gratitude to a certain 
Bhatta whose prayers and benefactions were believed to 
have been of great use to the village in a troublesome 
period when its fortunes had sunk low and the people 
were deserting it. 117 The sabha of Uttaramerur con¬ 
ferred some hereditary privileges on a courtesan who 
carried out extensive repairs and additions to the Visnu 
temple in the locality. 118 The sthcmattar of the temple 
and the residents of Tirumalavadi adopted an 
interesting method to express their gratitude to 
a benefactor; he had greatly improved the temple and 
by slightly diverting the course of the Coleroon, averted 
the danger of inundation which threatened the village; 
in appreciation of these and other services, the 
sthcmattar petitioned the deity on the occasion of a 
festival that a free house might be granted in perpetuity 
for the residence in the village itself of this great bene¬ 
factor, and then, ostensibly with the sanction of the 
deity, a house was set apart for the purpose from the 
properties of the temple. 119 This was in 1223. Other 
examples can be easily gathered from the inscriptions. 

Such in outline were the nature, organisation and 
function of local assemblies and groups in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. In a general account, many 

*”276 of 1901. See also 211 and 205 of 1928. 

”*172 of 1923. 

”'91 of 1920, 
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characteristic details 'which might add vividness to the 
picture are necessarily left out. No room can he found 
for them except in detailed histories of particular 
assemblies which cannot be attempted here. 120 But 
what has been said is enough to show that between an 
able bureaucracy and the active local assemblies which 
in various ways fostered a live sense of citizenship, there 
was attained a high standard of administrative 
efficiency and purity, perhaps the highest ever attained 
by the Hindu State. 


,a »See Studies, iv, v. 
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Subjects of 
Taxation, 


TAXATION : FINANCE 
The economy of the mediaeval state had little in 
common with that of modern govern¬ 
ments, and the Indian State was no 
exception. Taxation was based partly 
on custom, and partly, especially in the case of new 
levies, on the consent, tacit or express, of the groups 
affected. Land was the mainstay of national economy 
, and the land-tax, collected in cash or kind, or as often 
^happened in the Cola State by a judicious mixture of 
■both methods, was the chief source of revenue. Customs 
and octroi, profession taxes assessed in various ways, 
and the taxation of gifts of nature worked up by man, 
such as the produce of mines, forests and salt-pans, 
were also resorted to. And the corvee was exacted 
with more or less regularity. When the cumulative 
effects of these burdens became too oppresive, the 
\ people abandoned their homesteads and betook them- 
\ selves elsewhere; the fear of local depopulation was an 
\ ever-present check on the rapacity of the tax-collector. 

The nature of the charges on the public revenues 
depended upon the agency that gathered 
the tax or the due; for it was not merely 
the king’s government that collected 
revenue in the form of taxes; local bodies and other 
agencies of a communal or professional character also 
raised levies for various purposes. The main charge 
on the revenues of the king was the salaries of officials, 
K—40 


Public expendi¬ 
ture. 
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including the maintenance of the army and the navy ; 
in the higher rungs of public service these salaries took 
the form of assignments of particular revenue items in 
particular areas so that what was paid into the king’s 
treasury ( tdlam ) was a net income that remained after 
deductions on account of such assignments. What 
remained after paying the charges of administration 
was the property of the king and entirely at his disposal. 
A good part of it no doubt went to the maintenance 
of the king’s personal establishment including the 
numerous queens and their retinues. Members of the 
royal family who commanded the special affection of 
the ruling monarch, like Sembiyaninahadcvi in Ilttama 
Cola’s reign, Kundavai in Rajaraja’s, must have 
received very sumptuous allowances from the king’s 
treasury. A great amount of treasure was kept in the 
.form of jewels and precious stones which served the 
double purpose of personal distinction for the king and 
a financial reserve for the state. What Abu Zayd notes 
generally of Indian kings in the beginning of the tenth 
century no doubt applied to conditions in the Cola court 
as well: 1 “ The Kings of India wear ear-rings of 
precious-stones mounted on gold. They wear round 
the neck collars of great value made of precious stones, 
red (rubies) and green (emeralds), but pearls have the 
greatest value and in most cases they are used. In fact, 
pearls constitute the treasure of the kings and their 
financial reserve. 3 The generals and the high 

’Ferrand— Voyage , p. 138. 

2 The Tiruvalangadu plates say that Rajendra I captured the pearls of 
the Paiujya King in his Southern expedition. 
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functionaries wear equally collars of pearls.” On a 
smaller scale the assignees who were in the enjoyment 
of incomes of varying sizes from the areas assigned to 
them imitated the model set by the king. All of them 
distributed their resources among hoarding, personal 
expenditure, and ‘charity’, which went to meet much 
of what we should now call social expenditure. 

The language of the inscriptions describing the 
taxes and dues is seldom susceptible of 
Revenue terms. complete or satisfactory interpretation 
at present, and nothing more can be 
done than to offer some tentative inferences from the 
records which will require confirmation or modification 
in the light of further study. The most general term 
for taxes and dues employed in the epigraphy of the 
period is irai or van. Two other general terms are 
nianrn-pddu and dandam . The f ormer was of the nature 
of judicial fine incurred for specific offences. 3 Dandam 
is a closely related term and often goes with manru - 
padw; in one instance the former is said to be an instance 
of the latter. 4 But dandam is a term also employed in 
another sense at least in one instance. A dandam of 
3,000 kalanju of gold was levied 5 by Parantaka I in his 
38th year, A.D. 945, on the assembly of Tirukkuda- 
mukkil, and the amount was to be paid by them to the 

•Note the us© of manpa as a verb in tills sense. (SIL iii, 27, 1. 9). 

*&1L iii, 93— Dan<Uwi~uUitpw epper-ppatta man#upturn (11. 28 30). 
The preceding syllables ‘dnavay- have been read together with 'daiulaM’ by 
Krishna Bastrij who sees- a new duty in the phrase 'anavdydandamJ I am 
inclined to think that ‘aiuivdy* means "as occasion arises*. (Vol. i, p. 383, 
n. $). Again Krishna Sastri takes maiiru-paflu to be a duty levied by the 
assembly; if the assembly had a part in its levy and collection, it must 
have exercised its jndidai power on such occasions. 

5 255 of 1911. 
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Pandip-padai, perhaps the troops (engaged in the) 
Pandyan (war). Here the dandmn has the appearance 
of a special war-levy, though this is not quite clear. 
The inscription does not give the reason for the levy. 
The amount was very huge in this case, and the 
assembly was still arranging for its payment in the 
third year of Gandaraditya, by selling some lands to 
the local temple. It is also possible that this was a 
heavy punishment brought down on themselves by 
the sabhd in some manner. A record from Alangudi 
states that Virarajendra levied a special tax of one 
kalanj'it of gold per veil of land to finance his war 
against Yengi. 0 

Another general term of somewhat uncertain 
import is ‘iravid, which, in one of the few instances 7 
so far known of it, figures as some sort of a cess paid in 
kind and amounting to a little over 20 per cent of the 
puravu, the land-tax. The word ‘ iravu’ (begging) 
reminds one of a famous saying in the Rural which 
compares to a highwayman the king addressing a 
request to his subjects (for financial assistance) ; this 
saying in turn recalls Kautilya’s dicta on pranaya 
(benevolence). 

Other general terms in common use were Ayant 
(revenue), Kadamai and Kudimai 
Classes of taxes, meaning literally ‘duty’ and ‘tenancy- 
dues’. ‘Ayam’ had apparently the same 

'521 of 1920, ARE. 1921, II 35. 

'EH. iii, 142. 
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/Xvide application as ‘ irai’ and a number of minor dues 
were grouped together under the general description 
of ‘sittayam ’ or * sillimi both sometimes found 
together in the same inscription, 8 But the most 
significant grouping of the taxes and dues, that which 
provides a key to the whole tax-system, is that contained 
in a phrase like the following from an inscription of' 
the twentieth year of Rajaraja 1: 9 ** Any kind of 
Kudimai due at the Sacred Victorious Gate, the taxation 
(■ va/nppddu ) levied by the ur (town or village), and any 
other type of Kudimai .” The same inscription expands 
the last of the three items named into: ‘‘irai on those 
on which irai was due, and eccoru.’ no The “Sacred 
Victorious Gate ” ( Hru-kkorra-vdsal ) means no doubt 
the gate of the king’s palace, and the first division of 
the taxes mentioned in this list comprised those levied 
by the king’s government. 11 Then came the dues levied 
by the local assembly, ur, sabhd or nagaram, and these 
were grouped under the name < uridu-varippadii*, 
‘taxes levied by the town (or village)’. Lastly, it is 
to be noticed that the term Kudimai was applied to all 
the groups without distinction; thus understood, 
Kudimai stands for the 1 duties of the kudis ' or 
‘burdens of citizenship’ and is quite close in meaning 
also to ‘kadamai.’ After recording the gift of some 

“194 of 1923. 

"121 of 1925. Cf. also 388 or 1913; and 140 of 1926 for similar 
phrases. 147 of 1925 has; * pem-vari $ipmri tiru-vdsaUl ponda kudimai 
epperppatladum. See also 149 of 1925. 

10 This is one of the most difficult terms. Does it mean after all, 'any 
kind of meal' or ‘a meal on any account’? It will be remembered that the 
right of some persons to be fed is stipulated for in certain conditions, 

u Sometimes we have only Vdsalil-ponda Ku4im<H for this class as in 
m of 1913, cf, Kajadvara in 197 of 1923, 
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fields as eri-poMi (tank-land), the assembly (Mr) of 
ISTerkunam undertook never to exercise their rights of 
taxation in a manner calculated to abrogate the gift. 13 
The expression Ur-KU-Iraiyili, tax-free under the Mr, 
employed of some lands also implies that such lands 
were exempted from all dues because the residents of 
the village had undertaken to pay these dues in the 
ratio of their holdings in the village. 13 

A general order of Rajaraja I issued by him at 
his capital, Tanjavur, and applicable to 
Central control, the Cola, Tondai and Pandya countries 
shows the extent to which the local 
authorities could rely on themselves for the collection 
of local cesses, and the readiness of the central govern¬ 
ment to come to their aid, when necessary, in enforcing 
their demands. In certain classes of villages, those 
of the Brahmans, Vaikhanasas and Sramanas, persons 
who held land under the service-tenure ( kmi-udaiya ) 
were slack in the payment of dues assessed upon them by 
the village authorities (uriduvarippadii ). The grounds 

l *8IL iii, 93. The phrase used is ( Kv4imai-&eyyil\ i.e.* if (we) levy 
Kudimai. Krishna Sastri translates this into: 'if we assert our occupancy- 
rights*. It seems to me to be a promise meant to stop, not the encroach¬ 
ment on the land itself, but on the income from it which was to be devoted 
to the maintenance of the tank. 

J3 109 of 1911 seems to explain the meaning of Ur-kll r iraiyili in the 
following: innilangajukku ur vijukk&Huppa<Ji pottagappacji pa^pi vanda 
nilam enga} pergajile en*i irukkak-kadavom agavura; engal pakkai vi^jmk- 
korniarum strx-dhanam perrarum marrum peppu ucjaiyarum ippadi 
ijrukkak-kadavargai agavum. 224 of 1917 from Ko^ukkai, Tanjore district, 
dated 1169, furnishes an example of the mbhd taking 160 from the 

temple treasury and agreeing to pay the taxes due on half a nilam which, 
after years of neglect, was brought under cultivation to provide for the 
supply of a flower garland every night to the temple; the mbhd agreed 
to continue to pay the taxes on the land irrespective of any changes in 
ownership. 
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for the attitude of these tenants are not stated; 
apparently, they held that they were not liable to . these 
minor cesses; and there was an attempt at concerted 
action on their part. The dispute became a long-drawn 
affair, and the whole subject went up to the king for 
his decision. The inscription 14 records the royal award 
which went against the tenants and authorised the 
villages to realise the taxes from them as from other 
villagers (urgalilar). Those tenants who, from the 
sixteenth to the twenty-third year of the king’s reign, 
were found to be in arrears for a period of two complete 
years and. a third, were declared liable to have their 
lands distrained and sold by the village concerned, and 
the defaulting tenants were forbidden to take any part 
in such proceedings. This award was made by the 
king on the 124th day of the 24th year of his reign- 

The names of the taxes and their nature, so far 

Remissions. as known > are generally learnt from the 
numerous records of exemptions 
granted to various institutions from the payment of 
these dues. Although the local assemblies are seen to 
have been responsible for the bulk of such exemptions, 
examples are not wanting of the king granting similar 
exemptions in particular cases. 16 In either case, each 
authority must be understood to have remitted the 
particular dues which it would have been entitled to 
levy in the absence of the remission. This is expressly 
stated in some instances as when the sabM-vimyogam is 

“SI/, iii, 9. 
vr 604 o£ 1920. 
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said to be remitted on some temple lands which were 
already ur-kU-iraiyili. 1Q Cases of remission must be 
carefully distinguished from those of commutation in 
which, as has been shown elsewhere, all future dues 
were provided for by the payment of 
a lump sum roughly equal to their value 
capitalised at current rates of interest. Though the 
formula of exemption was similar in either case, there 
was an important difference. When taxes were 
remitted no payment was due from anybody; when they 
were only commuted, the usual rule was for the 
assembly of the village, in which the property or the 
institution concerned was situated, to receive the lump 
. payment made, to hold itself responsible to the autho¬ 
rities concerned, including itself, for the payment of 
future dues, and to issue a document to that effect to 
the parties concerned. 17 Such a deed was called 
Irai-Mval (lit. tax-guard). 

The village assemblies were held responsible for 
the land revenue due to the central 
R aTembUea y government from the lands in the 

village. This arrangement was enforced 
right to the end of our period. A record from 
Kalappal 18 (Tanjore Dt.) dated A.D. 1274 describes 
the sale, by the executive body of the village assembly, 
of land belonging to a certain person who had emigrated 
to the Pandya country and died there without having 
paid the dues on his lands for about ten years. That 

»«526 or 1918. 

”168 of 1929. 

ls 336 of 1925. - 
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arrears of revenue were allowed to accumulate for so 
many years gives us incidentally a measure of the 
difference in the method of collection between now and 
then. 

The role of custom in governing assessments 
becomes clear from the references to 
Cl aent and Pre ° e ancient time-honoured standards in 
particular matters. In an age of active 
municipal life conscious imitation is necessarily one of 
the methods by which the practice of different towns 
tends to become uniform. One of the most conspicuous 
examples of this process in the Cola period is furnished 
by the adoption of the ‘ancient standard of Nandi¬ 
puram, ’ in the levy of manru-padu in the towns of 
Melappaluvur and Tiruecengodu in the reigns of 
Sundaracoja and Rajaraja I. 19 Nandipuram, also 
known as Ayirattali, 20 was a flourishing town in the 
Tanjore District often mentioned in. the inscriptions. 
It was in this place apparently that Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla had to stand a siege by the Tamil princes 
at the beginning of his reign before he was liberated 
by his celebrated general Udayaeandra. A verse 
preserved in the commentary on the Vira-soliyam calls 
Sundaracola the king of Nandipuram. 

Besides the regular taxes and dues, occasional 
contributions were also levied for 
tions. particular purposes by local authorities. 

An inscription at Erode, of the year 

”365 and 367 of 1924; 811. ill, 212. 

=“145 of 1928. 

K—41 
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A.D. 922, records that, the people of a whole nddu 
undertook to pay some new cesses for providing for 
the worship of Krsna in a Visnu temple at Erode. 
These new cesses were: half-panam on each household 
(kudi) ; an eighth (of a panam) each from either party 
to a marriage; and one manjadi and. one liimri of gold 
as due ( pdttmn ) from each crematorium,-—indeed a 
strange assortment. 21 Again, at Talaiccangadu in 
Tanjore a sum of 100 kdsus was raised from the 
professional and religious groups of the locality for 
making certain necessary endowments in the local 
temple in the reign of Rajaraja I. 23 In 1096, the 
people of Kamarasavalli (Triehinopoly district) 
provided for a festival and for certain offerings in the 
templ%by requiring the following collections to be made 
and remitted to the temple: one kuruni of paddy per 
md of all the fields growing paddy, millet ( varagu ) or 
gingelly (el); one nut from each areca tree and one 
ulaliku of oil from the house of every cultivator 
(■veTldn ). 23 At Tittagudi (South Arcot), an image of 
the goddess Bhumidevi was set up about A.D. 1170, and 
the joint assembly of the Cittirameli periya-nadu and 
the Tisai-ayirattu-aihnurruvar resolved to levy the 
following contributions for the requirements of services 
and offerings to the new deity: one padakku of paddy 
per annum on each plough (er), one kuruni on each 
labourer (d'l), five kdsus to be paid by each florist 
(malai katti parimdruvdr), two kdsus by each of the 


31 167 of 1910. The record is a late copy of a genuine one. 
22 198 of 1925. 

*m of 1914. 
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servants ( pani-makkal ) employed under the two corpo¬ 
rate bodies assessing the levy, four measures of ghi 
from each family of cowherds in the village. Those who 
went to the villages to collect these dues were to be given 
by each village: half kalam of white rice (veiled arm) 
one .hokum of puri rice, fifty areca-nuts, two parru of 
betel leaves, one noli of salt, one uri of pepper, and 
one measure of gingelly oil; the collectors were also 
authorised to enter into dwellings, distrain metal 
vessels and break mud vessels in the process of collec¬ 
tion. 34 One may doubt if these sanctions are to be 
understood literally; they might have been no more 
than an attempt to impress on the people the high 
importance and the urgency of the contributions 
thus levied. Four years later, in 1174, the guild 
of the oil-mongers subject to the Great Guild 
(Managaram) of Kancipuram resolved that each 
oil-mill in the premises of a temple should provide 
for the specified number of lamps and offerings in 
the temple by contribution of the necessary kadamai 
and one old Uasu per annum, and should observe 
this rule as a caste-ordinance (jati-dharma) , 25 In 1232, 
the mdhesvaras attached to the temple and mathas at 
Tinikkaniiapuram (Tanjore district) resolved to supple¬ 
ment the dwindling resources of the temple by levying 
contributions, in cash and kind from the servants of the 
temples in specified areas and from those who wore the 
sacred cord (pundie kitriydga) ; elaborate arrange¬ 
ments were also sanctioned for the collection of the 

“21 of 1903. 

”361 of 1909. 
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dues and for the remuneration of the collectors. 26 The 
perilamaiijdr of Sangendi (Triehinopoly district) order 
the collection of paddy from cultivators for meeting the 
requirements of the local temple. 27 In the eleventh 
year of Rajendra III, A.I). 1257, the nagarattdr of 
Kovilur (Tanj ore district) made over to the temple of 
Usattanam-udaiyar some of the tolls and other dues, 
usually levied by them viz. the rice they got as nilakkiili 
on their lands, and the padi-Uaval, kai-vdsi and cash 
dues ( lidsu-vargam ) on each podi (bag) of rice brought 
into the township. 28 In 1264, an inscription from 
Alangudi records the levy of a voluntary impost by the 
rathakdras on themselves for some purpose that is not 
clear owing to the damaged condition of the record. -0 
Lastly an undated record from Tiruppalanam contains 
a resolution of the ntidu, nagaram and padmenvisaiyam 
transferring to the temple certain dues usually collected 
by them from the farmers and the octroi duties on 
pepper, areea-nut, bales of cloth, bags of rice and so 
on. 30 

Such instances of local imposts, together with the 
express statement sometimes made that 
borrowing was resorted to because the 
people were not in a position to bear any additional 
taxation, raise the impression that on the one hand taxa¬ 
tion in one form and another pressed the people rather 

2 “537 of 1922. 

2 ’327 of 1928. 

2 *204 of 1908. 

2 '4 of 1899. 

a”187 of 1928. 

' A' ' / V:A/ 
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hard, and that on the other hand, for most of the extra 
or ad hoc taxation resorted to, the active consent of the 
tax-payer was sought beforehand. 

Sometimes particular dues were ear-marked for 
certain specified purpose such as the payment of interest 
on a perpetual loan given to a sabhd by the local 
temple. 31 The villages situated on the banks of the 
Kaveri and its branches had sometimes to take 
special measures for keeping the river bund in 
good repair to avert inundation during the floods; 
such villages had to levy a special cess towards this 
purpose. An inscription of the reign of Kulottunga III 
from Tiruppamburam mentions the Kdverik-karai- 


vimyogam. 
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Land and houses provided the primary subjects of 
surveying of taxation. An accurate survey of land 

)aDds - leading to a careful recording of land 

rights in government books appears to have been under¬ 
taken sometime about the middle of Rajaraja’s reign, 
and from that time, the references to land surveys and 
measurements as recorded in them become more 
noticeable. 83 An inscription dated 1184 from Tiru- 
mangalam, 34 Tanj ore district, is of peculiar interest. It 
records that discrepancies had arisen in course of time 
between the record of land rights in the village and their 
actual distribution. The reasons \vere: first, the natural 
tendency to be remiss in maintaining the records fully 

’'TAB. vi, pp, 11-12. 

•*96 of 1911. cf. the term, sabha-viniyogam. 

”•199 of 1917> 69 of 1913; 413 of 1902, etc. 

••113 of 1927. 
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up to date ; second, the encroachments on pathways, 
canal bunds and so on by greedy ryots who 
had surreptitiously extended their holdings; lastly, the 
.Vikrama-Oolapperaru had altered its course causing 
damage to some fields, and the taxes were still being 
assessed at the old rates without any allowance being 
made for this damage. A new survey was undertaken 
and the results recorded in detail in the inscription 
under reference. The records include the names and 
boundaries of all the shrines in the villages together 
with the lands they held. Among the entries made in 
the register, the following are noteworthy: land set 
apart for the sacrifice of goats (/add)to the i piddri} 
kmis for houses for ambattar and navidar f 5 the potter, 
carpenter, black-smith, goldsmith, washerman, and 
pallis come in for free shares. The site whence earth 
was dug out for the river bank, and the burning ground 
are declared nlngal. But for the numerous gaps in this 
long inscription, it would be a most satisfactory and 
complete account of the distribution of land in the vil¬ 
lage at the time of the record. Not one 
C1 a«sessm«it ^ of the inscriptions, however, contains 
a definite statement of the proportion of 
the produce that formed the normal share of the state. 
Frequently enough the absolute quantity of paddy or 
other produce collected in the form of particular taxes 
from given units of measure is stated; oneinscription 3 *’ 
of the time of Rajadhiraja I, for instance, records that 

85 Both the words now mean ‘barbers 1 ; possibly there was some 
difference between the two classes in the past. 

8fl i03ofjm 
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irai paid to a temple on some lands was 28 kalams of 
paddy per veil while on oth ers it was only 19; it is clear 
that the rate of assessment differed with the fertility of 
the soil. The classification of land into different grades, 
as many as Bvelve or more grades (taram), 37 and un- ; 
classed lands ( taramili ) being alluded to, also points 
to the same conclusion. But in no single instance do 
we seem to have the data for calculating the precise 
ratio between the tax and the yield. In the circum¬ 
stances, any effort to compare the incidence of the 
land-tax under the Colas with that in modern times is 
bound to be unsuccessful. 38 Vague statements to the 
effect that the king followed the laws of Manu or that 
he collected one-sixth of the produce of the earth as 
the tax due to him 39 can hardly be accepted at their 
face value. The standard rate of 100 kalams per 
veil, which figures in the Tanjore inscriptions of the 
reign of Rajaraja I as the share of the temple on 
devadana lands 40 may, on the assumption that the 
fertility of land was then very much what it is now, 
be found to work out at something like a third of the 
gross produce. It is possible that this represents 
the state’s share on these lands made over to the temple; 
if this conclusion is correct the land tax under the Colas 
would compare not unfavourably with what it was at 
other times and in other parts of India. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Munro calculated 

”343 of 1917, 1. 11; 386 of 1903, elated 1074, mentions the 14th grade 
at Mahadanapuram. 

direction V °*' 40 WM); pp, 165-8, contains a superficial attempt in this 

**811. Hi, 28, 1. 7, 

*°m. li t 4, 5 etc. 
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that in Anantapur the sarkar share was no less than 
45|% of the gross produce from land. 41 

That the revenue from agricultural lands was 
periodically reassessed, and the classification of the land 
revised from time to time in accordance with changes in 
cropping, fertility and so on, is amply borne out, by the 
inscriptions.' 12 Once more, the regular practice in these 
matters lias to be inferred from the exceptions which 
are specially recorded. In some instances the nattar 
or the sabha, undertake never to raise the land set 
apart for a charity from a lower grade to a higher one 
in any reclassification in future years. In others the 
tax due from specified areas of land is 
ment fixed m perpetuity as a nim~ira%, a 

permanent settlement. In the fifteenth 
year of a Parakesari, at the instance of Kandan- 
Maravan, a Cola feudatory, the 1 nattar of Kunrak- 
kurram assigned some land, to a public servant as his 
jcmma-blntmi (same as jlvita.%), and ordered that he 
was to pay on the land a fixed tax (nilai-imi) of 25 
kalanjus of gold of the treasury standard of fineness 
0 tala-ccemmai ) . 43 From the Tiruvalangadu plates, it is 
seen that Rajendra I fixed in perpetuity 44 the dues to be 
paid to the temple of Mahadeva every year by the 
devaddna village of Palaiyanur. 

4 'Letter to the Private Secretary to the Governor, dated Anantapur, 
20th June 1800, I owe this reference to Dr. K. N. Y. Sastri. See also 
Moreland, India at the death of ATchar t p. 98. 

42 3 of 1899 is a very interesting, though fragmentary, record giving a 
vivid idea of the process of re-settlement and the accuracy of the land- 
revenue registers of the time. 

4 *356 of 1924. 

. 44 Ninj;iTraiyay, 1. 76. 
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A brief review of some typical inscriptions 
will convey a general idea of the 
nature and number of taxes, cesses and 
Tlioughtheir name is legion, most of them 


Names of taxes. 


other dues. 


were not general, but occasional and restricted in their 
incidence. In A.D. 944 the saNia of Ukkal resolved 
that their executive committees 46 were to abstain from 
exacting Vetti (forced labour), Vedilai and Vtdak- 
hdnrnn from the tenants settled in >§odiyambakkam, a 
hamlet assigned to a Visnu temple in the locality; the 
temple was moreover granted the right to levy and 
exact fines (manni-padu) from the peasants of the 
village for their faults and sins ( kurran-dosam) d 6 The 
Madras Museum Plates of Uttarna Cola record that the 
older inhabitants of $olamyamam in Kaneipuram, an 
area belonging to the temple, were excused the 
payment of all ancient dues ; 47 those residents, 
however, who had come from other towns and 
villages and had settled in it, were required to 
contribute as irai to the god of Uragam a quarter 
measure of oil and two ndlis of rice per household per 
month; even they were exempt from any other dues 

levied by the nagaram. The kol-nimi-knU and kdl-alavu- 
kuli of ICahcipuram which were assigned as income to 
the temple of Lira gam are explained in the Sanskrit 
portion of the Museum plates as tolls on articles mea¬ 
sured by weight and by capacity. 48 That this was a very 

* 

■'“The committees named are: samvatsara, eri and tdttam 
ii5 * 12 - ' 

;;»■ 89 ' 9 i'_ T . he expression Purva-niarfjOdirimi recalls pvrvacarc.m of 
the Uttaramerur inscriptions. ,r 

“ 11 . 4 , 15 - 6 . 
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small toll is seen from the rate of half-nali. per kalam 
recorded in ail inscription from Tiravamattur of the 
time of Rajaraja I; 40 in this place this kuli was given 
to the pallis of the village who measured the paddy due 
to the temple from its tenants till about A.I). 1010, when 
as a result of an enquiry into the affairs of the temple, 
this kuli was transferred to the uvaeoar as remuneration 
for their services in the temple, including the cost of 
clothes to be supplied to a mcmi (a brahmacarin) who 
officiated at the sri-bali ceremony. Examples of general 
taxes falling upon the residents of Tiruvallam in the 
fourth year of Rajendra I are stated to be : the price 
of water from wells and tanks and the gold of joyous 
persons. The latter (ugappar pon ) seems to be a 
small payment made by householders on auspicious 
occasions like marriages. 50 In the sixth year of 
Rajendra I, the Tiruvalangadu plates record a 
formidable list of parihdras made over to the temple; 
all these pariharas, —the list is a long one and yet said 
to be not exhaustive, 51 —were thenceforth .to be collected 
by the temple and not by the king. Some years later, 
in A.D. 1021, the sabhd of Vembarrur received sixty- 
five kdsus 52 from the Siva temple of Srl-Kuclittittai, 

*»16 of 1922. 

iii, 54. The text is: “ Me-nfrum kinaxum nir-kkiy vilaiyum 
ugappar ponnum.” Hultzsch translates this into: “the high level water, 
the wells, the price paid for water, the gold of ugappar:’ Mfrnir in con* 
trast with kinaru (well) seems to imply “a receptacle of water from above”, 
a tank. The whole of the first phrase, therefore, may he understood as 
above. 

bi$//. iii, pp. 410-11, 11. 436-442. Krishna Sastri gives tentative 
renderings of some of these in his translation (pp. 436-37) . 

62 292 of 1908. 
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and in lieu of interest thereon, they agreed to forgo 
the following dues from, some temple lands; the 
siddhaya-kasu, the pancavara-paddy, gram and dholl, 
oil and ghl and other vari levied by the town 
( urlduvari ), the payment for the tank ( eri-wu ) and 
the forced labour ( vedanai ) on banks and bunds 
(Imlai and kurambu ) and other smaller dues ( silvari ). 
An inscription of Udaiyar Sundara Cola-Pandya from 
Tiruvallsvaram 33 states that five veils of land were 
converted from Brahmadeya into ryotwari land 
(• vellam-vagai ) and required thereafter to pay as land- 
tax ( iraik-kadan ,) paddy to the amount of 642 kalams, 
6 kuruntSj and nulls, and 2| sevidus as measured by 
the ndrdyam equal to five nulls; besides 35| and 3{80 
kdsus as uru/vu kol-nilun-kasii and 5 kusus as kulci - 
emdu-kdsu. Among money-dues (ayam) to be collected 
from some lands in Kilur were : maramanjadi, padi- 
kaval, vendu-kol, manaik-katci-pperu, kuraik-kasu, 
kidak-kasu and others; only these dyums, arid no other 
kind of dues, were to be levied from the lands (older 
devadanas excepted) set apart by two Malaiyaman 
chieftains for certain expenses in the temple at 
Tirukkoyilur. 54 Of these cesses mara-manjddl seems to 
have been the levy of one manjddi of gold on each useful 
tree; pddi-kdval was no doubt a payment on account of 
the village watchman’s fee, and kidak-kasu, a small cess 
on each head of male cattle ; the nature of the other dues 
is not easily understood. An important record of the 
reign of Rajadhiraja I from Tribhuvani gives the 

68 327 of 1916. 

0 *262 of 1902. 
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iii forma lion 55 that the annual share of the landlord on 
72 velis of land was 12,000 kalams of paddy, giving an 
average of 166 and § kalams per veli; and that after 
remitting this amount of paddy, the tenants cultivating 
these lands were to be held liable only for eri-ayam, 
padi-kaval-kiili, free labour (amanji) on the tank, and 
not for any other customary dues (marijadi) of the 
piddgai (section of viilage) such as vellan-irai, 
ulavirai, al and amanji. In the second year of 
Yirarajendra 58 the proceeds from the following taxes 
in several villages named belonging to three ncldits 
were made over to the temple of Tiruvenkadu 
towards the expenses on festivals and offerings on the 
king’s birthdays: all klihraip-pattam (smaller taxes) 
including urk-kalanju, kumara-kaccanam. mlnpattam, 
arriip-pattam and tattarp-pattam; tarip-pudavai, 
dasa-vandam, velik-kasu, sevakak-kasu, valangai- 
idangai-mahanmai, tingal-moham, and ten hams per 
head on account of the panmai and panda-vetti (free 
supplies1) dues from these villages. Another record of 
the same reign dated three years later gives a very 
similar list of taxes and dues from places in the 
Chingleput district made over to the temple of Aceara- 
pakam for a like purpose. 57 In this list the term 
aniamyam is applied to a number of taxes collected by 
the sabha including iraiyilik-kasu, panmai, panda-vetti, 
ugavaipon, kaval-sevagam and so on; and others fall 
under the heads of kudiniai and kcidatnai, though the 

>'176 of 1919. ' 

« 4 113 of 1896. 

'<”253 of 1901. 
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principle of grouping is by no means easy to infer from 
tlie names of the taxes themselves. 

In 1100 A.I)., the dues remitted on some devadma 
lands at Oolapuram (South Travancore) included 
mddaik-kuli and dasavandam among the pdttams, and 
antarayam and sil-kndvmm. 6 * An inscription from 
Tenneri (Chingleput), dated 1116, exempts the people 
residing on some lands from the payment of vasal- 
t/iranuim (door-tax) and the provision of manai-yirai- 
soru and vetti-muttm-ycti (free food and labour on 
specified occasions); the tvicikusfibfoci undertake them 
selves to pay nlrvitai-antardya'tn and all sillircu on the 
same land. 50 ’ Again, a record of 1123 from Tindivanara 
mentions that for capitalising the dues on a plot oi, land 
worth 20 kdsus, a donor had to pay down 100 kcisus, 
from the interest on which were to be met dues described 
as follows : senmr-amanji tiruvelucdk-kudwiat pem- 
vari siUirai eccoru vetti muttaiyal kdyil vdsalil panda 
kndimm epperppaUadum™* The same record also gives 
the following as due from the nattakkollai , residential 
part, of the village: nppukkdm senmr-amanji Urur 
velucdk-Mdimai eccoru kurninellu epperppattana. 
The sabha of Madhurantakam sell some land from the 
gopracdraMiumi, grazing common, of the township, and 
in doing so, they state that they forgo the kadamai due 
on areca-trees growing on the land then sold, and in fact, 
all other taxes (vari) including the manai-imi (house 
tax) on the houses built upon it. 60 The names of other 

* 8 31 Of 1806. 

6 9 224 of 1922. 

*““206 Of 1902. 

co 128 of 1896, 
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dues mentioned in tlie inscriptions of the reign of 
Iiajaraja III are: map-padakku, kankani, tari-irai in 
the hnmudm-vilagani (temple premises), magcmmai 
from carpenters and smiths and potters, poll tax (per- 
van) on vaniyar (oil mongers), and the kadamai on 
oil-mills—mentioned in a record of the thirteenth year 
fromMunnur, South Arcot ;® 1 taniydt-peru and kangdni 
md-nellu in a record of the fifteenth year from 
Vayalur ; 02 kdrttigai-arisi, kdrttigai-paccai and other 
cash dues ( kasayam ), kadai-irai (shop-tax) and 
djlvakak-kdsu, evidently a tax on djtvakas —mentioned 
in an inscription of the twenty-second year from 
Poygai near Virincipuram ; 63 kanakka-vari, eduttuk ~ 
kotti, arimukkai —three dues collected in the form of 
paddy, and vettip-pudavai, nmdar-riramam, vagainda- 
kdm, pattdlaik-kdsu , mulladisimiam, velip-payaru, 
tappadi-arisi , acca-tari, saUgait-tari, tmagat-tari, 
parait-tari —all apparently small cash dues (kasu- 
kgdmnai) mentioned in a record 04 of the twenty-eighth 
year from the same place, with the addition ‘and other 
dues in cash and kind ’; and lastly paitit-tendam, 
mdvadai , maravadai in a record of the thirtieth year 
from Tiriivannamalai . 65 Most of these terms are still 
obscure; but they give an idea of the extent of local 
variations and the senseless multiplication of very minor 
dues in the tax system, and almost seem to suggest that 

*‘57 of X919, 

*421 of 1922. 

**8IL i, 59, The phrase dHviga^perdr-kasu occurs in 199 of 1912, a 
very interesting record, 

64 811. i, 64. 

« 8 495 of 1902. 
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the number of dues was increasing with the weakness 
and ineffectiveness of the central government. there 
can be no doubt that, judged by any standard, the 
system especially in the later period was complex, 
confused, vexatious in the extreme and, most probably, 
relatively unproductive. 

An inscription 00 of Adhirajendra states that the 
minor dues from the clevaddna villages of the 
Tiruvallam temple detailed under the heads Tahraip- 
pdttam and antarayam, were collected at the consoli¬ 
dated rate of 25 kasus per 1000 kalanis. But what are 
these 1000 kalams% Do they represent gross produce, 
or the temple’s share of it On the former assumption, 
the minor taxes would constitute a substantial addition 
to the burden laid on land. As the same inscription 
states that one kasu was equal to four kalams of; paddy, 
the surcharge on account of the minor taxes comes to 
10%. If this is a rate calculated on the gross produce, 
and if the incidence of land revenue calculated above 
may be presumed to have continued to hold in this reign 
as well, cultivators had to give up in one way and 
another something well over 40% of the gross produce ; 
a rate that does not compare unfavourably with what 
we know of the land tax under the Vijayanagar or the 
Moghul rulers. 

The term padi-kdval occurring more than once in 
the lists of taxes and dues deserves more 
attention than most of the other items 
mentioned ; for it refers to a universally prevalent 


*•811. iii, 57,11. 8 ff. 
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system of safeguarding property from theft, especially , 
at night. This was the system by which each village 
maintained its own kaval-luiran who, in return for 
certain regular payments to him, held himself 
responsible for the security of property in the Village 
to the extent of either recovering lost property or 
making it good; this system survived in some measure 
almost till the other day in the Tamil country, 
and it seems to have been indeed of very ancient 
origin. A special staff of officials entrusted with this 
duty, and maintained from the proceeds of a special 
cess ear-marked for the purpose, the pddi-Mival-lmh as 
it is sometimes called, formed a regular feature of the 
Cola administrative system. In the later Cola days, v\ e 
find these duties increasingly falling into the hands ox 
the over-grown vassals whose rise was a symptom of the 
imminent dissolution of the empire. Humbler men m 
charge of relatively restricted areas also carried on their 
work more quietly and with less detriment to the well¬ 
being of the central administration. An inscription 
from Talaicangadu (Tanjore district) dated A. D. 1221 
states that the pddi-kdppdr were provided with 
residences in the villages in addition to some 
allowances as their wages. 87 Examples of the other 
type are quite numerous; often an individual is found in 
possession of the pctdidcaval-Mni of a whole ndd/u, if not 
of a wider area, and such an individual often gave 
expression to his vanity or piety by remitting the fee 
due from sacred property belonging to temples, or 
requiring the temple authorities to burn lights or 


« t 207 of 1925, miirkdvah<4aiya pCuli-liCiyp&r. 
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conduct festivals in the manner specified by him instead 
of paying the fee. The Vanakovaraiyas, Malaiyamans, 
Muttaraiyas, Sambuvarayas and Kadavarayas all fur¬ 
nish instances of the practice sketched above. 6 * 5 The 
terms peruml)ddi-kdval m and mer-padi-kavcd |U are some¬ 
times employed, and these are perhaps meant to indicate 
the wider sphere of their police duties, or their higher 
status as compared to the ordinary pdcli-kaval of the 
villages. 

The term iraiyili (tax-free) so often met with in the 
epigraphy of the period does not appear 
to have always meant, absolute immunity 
from all taxes and dues. The nature and extent of the 
immunity granted was apparently defined in each 
individual case, the use of the term in respect of any 
land simply meaning that th ere were some such immuni¬ 
ties to be taken account of in the particular case. This 
is seen not only from the mention in some inscriptions 
of an impost called iraiyili-kasii, meaning perhaps kasu 
due from iraiyili-lands, 70 * but from an explicit record 
of the time of Rajaraja I from Tiruppanmalai in the 
North Arcot District. 71 From this it becomes clear that 

«»243 of 1929; 177 of 1906; 16 of 1903; 244 of 1901 etc. 

“".157 of 1902. 

70 502 of 1904, The term occurs in 199 of 1912 and 

421 of 1922. 1 ' /• : • 

70 *168 of 1923 from XJttaramerfir states that on some lands no 
iraiyilik-katu would be collected for the current year and five .k&ius 
would be collected under this head far every subsequent year. 

71 19 of 1890. El. iv, pp. 137-140. Venkayya seems to me to miss the 
point that the temple paid certain taxes on its iraiyili lands before, and 
was freed from them in the manner recorded in this inscription. 
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the village Kurakam-padi was an iraiyili-pallic-eandam 
in the enjoyment ( bhogmn ) of the Jaina temple in 
Tiruppanmalai. The Ilada cliieftains ruling in the area 
before the eighth year of Rajaraja, the date of the 
inscription, levied the karpuravilai from the temple, 
and as a result the temple did not have enough for its 
expenses; 78 the wife of the Ilada chieftain Vira Sola 
drew his attention to this fact when they went, together 
to worship in the temple, and he agreed thenceforth to 
cease collecting the Tear purOrvilai, and another cess, 
called anniydya-vava-danda-irai, of which the exact 
nature is by no means certain. 73 An inscription of the 
reign of Rajaraja III from Tirnkkadaiyur 74 furnishes 
evidence that even iraiyili lands had to make periodical 
payments of lump sums on a lower scale than usual for 
the renewal of their iraiyili status—iraiyili varisaip- 
padi-irai-mudar-kasu tandakkadavaddna-padi-tavira. 
The lands dealt with in this record are described as 
Mm kottd ur-kil-iraiyili. 

Again, as noticed already, the term ur-kil- 
iraiyili suggests that the Hr made itself respon¬ 
sible for the dues thereon; another possibility is 
that the land so described was free from the 
payment of local taxes, but had to contribute to the 
central revenues like any other land. 

72 The text is: iitarmamrkcttu ppogiradii. 

7 Venkayya suggests two meanings: tax on unauthorised looms or 
on quivers (ibid). 

?4 245 of 1925. This is treated as an exemption, from irai-ktival in 
ARE. 1925, App. B. 
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The Tanjore inscriptions of the reign of Rajaraja I 
make it clear that in each village some 
Non-taxabie land, land was absolutely exempt from all 
taxes and imposts. Such lands included 
the sites occupied by the ur-nattam (i.e. the residential 
part of the village), the temples, tanks, the channels 
passing through the village, the paraicceri (the hamlet 
of the pariahs), the kammanacceri (the artisans’ 
quarters) and the burning ground (sudw-kadu).™ The 
total extent of such areas is stated and subtracted from 
the gross area of the village in order to ascertain the net 
area of taxable land. The existence of different grades 
of iraiyili lands with varying degrees of immunity 
enjoyed by them is thus clearly established. 

A late Cola inscription from Tiruvomyur, 70 dated 
A.D. 1223, records the fact that some lands which were 
treated as iranyal were, on enquiry, found to be only 
mngal and that, consequently, they had to pay into the 
treasury of the temple a considerable number of taxes 
and dues which had so far not been collected. It is clear 
that the term irangal means exemption (from taxes) 
while mngal implies only that the taxes were removed 
from the state revenue registers because they had been 
transferred to some other agency for its own use, 77 
Again, some cultivable land which was lying unclaimed 

**811. ii, 4, para 1, Among the boundaries of some land in Tiruvep- 
ka$u we find ‘the path along which corpses are taken'* (502 of 1918). 

7G 199 of 1912. This record mentions a tax (uQamai) on dyers (&ivap- 
puUOyppar) . It names several taxes and dues and shows that these 
varied according to the crops raised. It also mentions ariH-k&£u on salt 
pans. 

7 7 Sewell, mi, I, p, 136, n. 2, 
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(parrHi) was assigned in 1233 by the sabhci of Talaic- 
cangadu as ircuiyili devaddua to three Siva temples of 
the locality; the gift contained the provision that if the 
land was not entered as iraiyili in the olugu and 
pottagam, title-deed and register, but only as tirappu, 
open (to assessment), the irai on the land was to be 
borne by the inhabitants of the village. 78 Evidently the 
record was engraved when the status of the land had not 
been finally decided; the assembly had evidently taken 
steps to secure iraiyili status for the land from the 
central government; but they also provided against the 
contingency of their efforts proving unsuccessful. 
Records like this give us a casual glimpse of the 
relations between local and central authorities. 

To estimate the incidence of so complex a system of 


taxes and dues, central and local, 
compulsory and optional, modified by 
partial and total remissions of various 


Incidence of the 
tax system. 


types would always be a difficult task; and in the actual 
state of our evidence, utterly impossible. The pressure 
of taxation in different localities must, have varied 
with the number and rates of the local cesses added by 
local authorities to the tax system imposed by the 
central government which may be presumed to have 
been more or less uniform as between different 
provinces. Then, the wide-spread practice of assign¬ 
ing revenues to members of the official nobility, 
to feudatory chieftains, to temples and so on, introduced 
a new factor; not all of these agencies could have 

. '*206 of 1925. 
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adopted equally rigorous methods of exacting their dues. 
An appeal to the centre against local excesses, and in. 
the last resort, migration from the locality when it was 
possible were the only remedies open; and it is hard 
to believe that the utmost vigilance even of an efficient 
bureaucracy could have done much to ensure a 
uniformity of practice among such 
P ™oiiectfon! tax diverse agencies of tax-collection. 

Instances are not altogether lacking of 
oppressive methods adopted in the process of collecting 
taxes and other dues; the sabhd of braJimadeyam 
Mahendramangalam have left on record 79 the fact that 
in A.I). 1001 the military ( padaiyilar ) subjected them 
to such suffering ( vedanai ) putting them in water and 
standing them in the sun, that, unable to bear the 
treatment, they proceeded to Tanjavur with an escort 
to lay the matter before Rajaraja-Maharaja; and that 
the king remitted the matter again to local officers. 
Supporting the man on the spot is evidently not so 
modem a device in administration as we are apt to 
think; though incomplete, the inscription seems to 
record the enforcement of the original order without 
any modification being effected. In the village of 
Jambai, an officer demanded some tax from a woman 
in the third year of Rajendra II; 80 when she denied 
her liability the officer did something 81 which forced 


v 70 159 of 1895. In this case the sabhd appears to have suffered for the 
default of an accountant who had a kdrii in the village. 

80 80 of 1906. 

8 'The officer's action on her denying that she was liable to pay the tax 
is expressed in the words: avajai koccai-vikka. ARE. 1907 II, 42 suggests 
that this means he put. her through an ordeal. 'Koccai* means %ivn\ humi¬ 
liation. 
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her to commit suicide by taking poison. The officer 
had to expiate the crime by endowing a lamp of 
32 kasus. 

While thus, in the early period of imperial Cola 
rule, the rigour of collection occasionally tended to 
become oppressive in character, the people were exposed, 
in later times, to another danger. This arose j, 
from the increasing autonomy of local chieftains who 
were no longer restrained by a powerful central govern¬ 
ment and often resorted to oppressive fiscal methods. 
An inscription from Tiruvorriyur, 82 dated A.D. 1213, 
records in detail a painful episode, possibly typical of 
several unrecorded occurrences of the period. A 
Yadavaraya chieftain either imposed a new tax or 
revised the assessment under an old head of revenue— 
the name of the tax involved is pan-van —and levied 
a rate of one-fourth mddai on each veil of arable land; 
he did not allow the usual exemptions in favour of 
deserted or decadent townships, but insisted on all the 
villages and townships of the nddu, whatever their 
condition, paying the full measure of the dues. The 
tax-gatherer appointed by the Yadavaraya came round 
to Funnaivayil; and after collecting as much of the tax 
as he could, lie caught hold of the members of the local 
sabha and bound and imprisoned them'; the members 
of the sabha thereupon proceeded to sell away 80 velis 
of the cultivable land of the village together with part 
of its residential area for a sum of two hundred palm- 
gams in order to meet the balance of the oppressive 


8 =202 of 1912. 
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impost. It is significant that the man who bought the 
land at once transferred it to the temple of 
Tiravorriyur, ear-marking it for certain specified pur¬ 
poses, religious and educational; this was obviously 
because of a sentimental dislike to use for one’s own 
private benefit property acquired under such distress¬ 
ing conditions. Virtually, therefore, it comes to this: 
that a generous nobleman came to the rescue of the 
oppressed sciWid, and saw to it that though the village 
became distinctly poorer on account of the new 
impost, the loss it sustained was just made 
tolerable to it, as it led to a definite increase 
in the social amenities available in the neighbour¬ 
hood. In the‘years 1238 and 1239, we have records 83 
from Mannargudi; in the heart of the Tanjore 
district, stating in unmistakable terms the oppres¬ 
sive and vexatious nature of the imposts levied on the 
people by all and sundry authorities and the consequent 
resolution taken by them to abandon all cultivation until 
conditions improved. The language employed is very 
clear and furnishes an eloquent testimony to the internal 
condition of the Cola kingdom in its decay: pdlarum km 
vandapadi tandik-hdlgaiyale enga&ukhut-tarippantdi- 
ydle, ‘as it has become difficult for us to sustain ourselves 
on account of the arbitrary imposts exacted by several 
(persons).’ These complaints from the people were 
beard by the sabhd of Mannargudi met together with 
the assemblies of five adjacent nddus, and the meeting 
resolved to authorise the people to pay only the. legiti¬ 
mate dues that were then recorded in detail and to resist 

s “96, 98, 104 of 1897. 
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all other demands in excess of the standard laid down 
by that meeting. It should be noted, however, that con¬ 
sidering the extent of space and time covered by these 
inscriptions, the instances of the employment of such 
oppressive methods are remarkably few indeed. It 
should also be noted that protests against unusual levies 
and successful attempts on the part of the people to 
resist them by codifying the standard of normal fiscal 
practice are not unknown. An. inscription 84 of the 
third year of Kulottunga I from the Mysore territory 
is very interesting in this connection. The inscription 
is a record of the pevvycfrVtsaiycvM , the Great 
Assemblage. It opens by saying that since the race of 
Cola rulers began, no tax had been laid on cows and 
she-buffaloes in all the territory comprising the 78 nadus 
of Nigarili-sola-mandala, the 48,000 purni of Jayan- 
gonda-sola-mandalam, the Rajendrasolap-padinen- 
pfimi assigned to the ~V alangai-mahasenai of the Great 
Army, and that consequently, the new levy on cows and 
she-buffaloes introduced by Adigarigal Sola-muvenda- 
velar need not be paid. Again the government share 
(melvarmn) was specified as one-fifth of the produce of 
forest tracts and dry crop lands, and one-third of that 
of rice lands under a tank. Further, the rate oi tax on 
the cultivation of hill-tracts by hill-tribes (vedar) was 
to be one cloth (pudavai) for 1500 ImUs; the record also 
laid down the rates for all other miscellaneous dues and 
services, and concluded by specifying the length of the 
measuring rod to be employed in land measurements. 

“464 of 1911 =EO. x. Mb* 49 (a); see p. xxviii— ibid. 
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We Have not many recorded instances of sucli popular 
attempts to fix the scale of customary taxes and dues to 
government; and such attempts might not have always 
restrained a self-willed and autocratic ruler or 
chieftain; but that they were made, and. that in the 
popular consciousness there was a'clear limit to the 
taxing power of government ^these are facts of some 
significance and must be noted in any account of Cola 
polity. 

The methods of collection, however, clearly included 
distraint and sale of land for arrears in payment ; such 
sales were public in character and called after the king 
in whose reign they took place. In a Rajendrap- 
peruvilai, for instance, the assembly of Arinjigai- 
caturvedimangalam: came by some land, as the three sons 
of Narayana-kramavittan had migrated elsewhere and 
not, paid the dues on the land for a period of about 
fifteen years. 83 Rajaraja’s order against the Kani- 
TJdaiyar (service-tenants) of particular classes of 
villages in the Cola, Pandya and Tondai countries, 
which lias been discussed above, also sanctions confisca¬ 
tion and sale of land for arrears of ur-idii-varippadui, 

The ur of Tirukkaccfn* (Chingleput district) 
suffered from a failure of harvest, and finding it 
difficult to pay the taxes, they resorted to raising a loan 
from a nobleman in the neighbourhood; they did not 
repay the sum, perhaps they could not, but allowed him 
to bring under cultivation some of the waste land 
belonging to the village, and then, in lieu of the interest 
on the loan they undertook to pay the taxes on the land 

”189 of 1914. 
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newly brought under the plough. 86 A similar instance 
of crop-failure due to scarcity of water in a village in 
the Tanjore district is met by a reduction of the area 
under wet crop from A.I). 1160, the local temple being 
required to convert some land into a betel garden 
so as to relieve the pressure on the water-resources 
of the village; 87 the temple also advanced some money, 
and got the land in question declared a kimi-kollfi- 
iraiyili. 

Instances are by no means wanting, from the later 
Cola period, of land tax being realised, in the last resort, 
by the sale of the defaulters’ lands. Some Brahmin 
tenants of Vanavanmadevi-caturvedimangalam (Tirue- 
eirai) .in the Tanjore district, unable to pay the taxes, 
had abandoned their lands and left the village, and 
these lands were sold to a neighbouring temple in 
1117 ; 88 it is not clear whether the inability of the 
deserters to pay the taxes was due to heavy assessment 
or irregular collection resulting in an accumulation of 
heavy arrears; the sdbJid of the village conducted the 
sale, and this favours the later assumption. Two years 
later, a very similar instance of desertion and sale is 
recorded in Konerirajapuram, also in the Tanjore 
district; 89 in this case, it was clearly the tenants who 
deliberately defaulted; there was no accumulation of 
arrears, for only the taxes of the forty-ninth regnal 
year, the year of the record, were involved; and the 
village assembly was required by a letter from the 

sl 274 of 1909. 

SI 191 of 1925. 

S8 620 of 1909. 

‘•647 of 1909. 
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revenue officers of the king to sell the lands and realise 
the tax dues. It looks as if an attempt was made to 
enforce more regular collections. 

In the fifth year of Vikramacbla, the, mahasabha of 
Karikala-cola-catiirvedimangalam resolved to fulfil 
their responsibilities in regard to land-revenue due 
from persons who were unable to pay the taxes and from 
those who had emigrated elsewhere, by selling their 
lands in sabhai-vilai, public sale by order of the sabha, 
or by making them iraiyili devadanas and, of course, 
getting the money equivalent from the temple 
treasury. 80 

An inscription, of Yikramaeola’s reign from 
Uttattur, (Triehinopoly district) is interesting in many 
ways. 01 It records that a person, in possession of a 
Mni (landed estate) which he had bought, was unable to 
meet the tax; dues thereon; the sabha of Brikantha- 
catnrvedimangalain, where his land was situated, took 
the matter up. Meanwhile, he was found guilty of a 
minor offence in the temple and sentenced to a fine of 
20 /casus. His lands were sold, and the taxes and fine 
realised from the proceeds. These incidents seem to be 
recalled several years later in an inscription from the 
same place, 02 dated 1199, which states that the land had 

”4 of 1914. 

,J 512 of 1912. 

92 490 of 1912* It should be noted, however, that there is a discrepancy 
between the Hru aparddam of the earlier inscription and the theft of 
Jewels of the later record; one wonders if that could be called a minor 
offence. Again, the earlier record mentions only a line of 20 kd$us for the 
offence in the temple, and says nothing about the confiscation of the house 
and servants. It may be that the same person committed a second offence 
and lost the house and servants in consequence, these being all that were 
left to him after his lands had been sold on the prior occasion. 
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originally been held by a Brahmin who, having stolen 
the jewels of the goddess, was compelled to give it up 
along with his house hi the nattam and his slaves 
(mttammmyum adimaiyum) as devadcma. 

Even a temple had occasionally to sell its land to be 
able to meet the revenue dues on its estates; an instance 
of this is recorded in Saliivankuppam near Mamalla- 
purani, about A.D. 1215. 03 On the other hand, the 
temples collected the dues owing to them from' their 
tenants by distraining and, if necessary, selling their 
possessions with the king ’s sanction. 94 

No account of the financial aspect of Cola admini¬ 
stration can be complete which omits to 
S °ture. expendl " lay stress on the extent to which the 
excesses to which the system was liable 
corrected themselves more or less automatically by the 
social uses to which wealth was put. Hoarding was by 
no means unknown, especially on the part of kings and 
temples ; but there was much spending also, and in the 
conditions of mediaeval life the opportunities for extra¬ 
vagant and wasteful expenditure of an anti-social 
character were much fewer than at the present day. No 
great gulf separated the personal habits of the rich 
magnate and his poorer neighbours. The rich had to 
seek distinction by competing in the service of the gods 
and of the poor. To build a temple or endow a matha, 
to attach a school or a hospital to either, to reclaim 

"’57 Of 1890. 

•*264 of 1911. 
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land, and to promote irrigation,—such were the most 
common roads to social eminence and public recognition. 
The temples which by their hoards tempted the cupidity 
of the foreign invader at a later day, were, at this 
period, the mainstay of the people and their refuge in 
times of physical and financial distress. They consti¬ 
tuted a sort of reserve bank with branches in every 
village 'which absorbed and retained the surplus wealth 
of the community in normal times, and released it for 
use in seasons of financial stringency, and was ever 
ready to help the community to turn a sharp corner. 
A destructive flood, or prolonged drought might 
have wrought far more permanent damage to the 
economy of a locality if it were not for the assistance 
its people derived from the resources of the temple 
accumulated by the piety and industry of generations 
of their ancestors. The king, the nobles and the temples 
drew largely in various ways upon the products of the 
industry of the common people; but much of this wealth 
was returned to them in ways that greatly advanced 
their common good. It was a wonderful social harmony 
based, not on equality of classes or individuals, but on a 
readiness to give and take, a mutual good will that had 
its roots deep down at the foundations of communal 
life. 


CHAPTER XX 

POPULATION : SOCIAL DIVISIONS : 
STANDARD OF LIFE 

Caste was the basis of social organisation and many 
examples of caste organisations have 
Ge society aspt ' k ° f been incidentally passed under review in 
the course of our study of social and 
economic life. Each caste was more or less a hereditary j 
occupational group with an active organisation for the 
regulation and protection of its economic and social 
interests; and the Indian society of those days is best 
conceived as a loose federation of strong self-regulating f 
groups which shared a common background of social 
rights and obligations which made for mutual under¬ 
standing and accommodation. There is practically no 
evidence of ugly social conflicts and jealousies such as 
those between the right-hand and left-hand castes, or 
between brahmins and non-brahmins of more recent 
times. The general impression derived is one of social 
harmony, removed alike from the placid content which 
knows no ambition and the blind and ruthless pursuit of 
class-interests. 

There was on the whole greater social freedom, 
especially among the upper classes, than 
social freedom. is now found in rural areas, and heredity 

was not always a bar to a person 
changing his occupation and his group-relations with it. 
This is clear from the fact that the Brahmins who took 
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to trade at Ennayiram were counted along with the 
Valanjiya merchants of the South bazaar of Ennayiram 
in one common group . 1 These were exceptions, and the 
Brahmins as a class were still devoted to their time- 
honoured ideals of spiritual culture and plain living-, 
and commanded the voluntary homage of the other 
classes, as may be seen from the numberless endow¬ 
ments in their favour made in all parts of the country 
and by all classes without distinction. 

We lack all means of reaching a reliable conclusion 
population. 011 ^ ie important question of the num¬ 
bers of the population. There is not 
even a passable guess on this subject in any of 
our records, Indian or foreign. And it seems never to 
have occurred to a government, which was very strict 
about maintaining a very minute record of land 
rights for its revenue purposes, that it might order a 
periodical census of the population under its control ; 
for it is extremely unlikely that if such a practice 
had existed, we should have heard nothing of it in the 
thousands of inscriptions to which we owe practically 
all our knowledge of the organisation and work¬ 
ing of the government in those days. We are 
therefore driven to depend solely on rather vague 
personal impressions derived from a study of 
the records of the age. It is remarkable that most of 
the villages and towns known to us now are 
mentioned with almost the same names in the inscrip¬ 
tions; some of them, like Uttaramerur in Chingleput, 


’343 of 1917. 
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{§endala| and Tiruviclaimarudur in Tang ore, Tiru- 
verurnhur and Lalgudi in Trichinopoly," and others 
that oould be named in the Madura and Tinnevelly 
districts, were clearly more populous and flourishing 
than the places that now go by those names. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that the larger 
cities were not quite as large as the average Indian 
city of to-day, very -large modern centres like 
Madras, and perhaps Madura and Trichinopoly, 
excepted. The average administrative unit in charge 
of one officer of the central government was more 
or less of the same size as the modern Taluq; but 
it may also be that the size of the Taluq is itself 
the result of an ancient administrative tradition. 
The evidence on the state of agriculture, industry and 
trade, on the array and navy, and on the amount of 
labour and resources applied to the erection of public 
works of a useful as well as ornamental nature also 
tells in favour of our postulating a numerous and busy 
population. Internal peace was on the whole well- 
maintained; and there was no great difference between 
now and then in the ideas relating to marriage or the 
standard of life. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that under the Colas of the Yijayalaya line, Southern 
India was vastly more populous and that social life 
had become far more complex than in the Sangam Age. 
It seems equally clear that the numbers of the people 
could not have been anywhere near what they are now 

=An inscription of 1219 A.D. from Turaiyur (Trichinopoly district) 
mentions the ur-mwlU (town-wall), and pulakkaQai-madil (wall at the 
backs of houses), an indication that towns and houses were sometimes 
walled for safety. (701 of 1909). 
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after more than a century of pax Britannica. We may 
imagine that we may find a parallel in this respect 
immediately before the establishment of British rule, 
say about the end of the eighteenth century. 

Caste- and group-life formed no hindrance to social j 
co-operation for common ends. The! 
CC ;miong c°ia3ses. manner in which the burden of main¬ 
taining the services in a temple and the 
cost of feeding- ten Brahmins regularly were shared by 
all the groups residing at Talaiccangadu 3 at the instance 
of the mulaparudm (of the temple) is typical of their 
readiness to recognise a public interest and co-operate 
in its pursuit. Signs of exclusiveness and class-rivalry 
are not altogether wanting, but these tendencies were 
apparently well under control. Brahmins evinced a 
desire not only to live in separate rural communities 
with sabhds of their own, but as far as possible to 
exclude other castes from' ownership of land in their 
villages; in both these respects, their attitude seems to 
have had the general approval of the government and j 
the people . 4 

Other classes also succeeded in obtaining special 
exemptions and privileges for them- 
speciai privileges, sel ves. The velldlas of Kunra-Vattanak- 
kottam gained exemptions from certain 
local dues in the reign of Rajaraja I ; 5 the artisans 
(siipis) of the Ovikula of Kane! had apparently the 
privilege of engraving the important copper-plate 

*198 of 1.925. 

‘46 of 1897; 311 of 1911. 

’375 of 1911. 
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grants of the king in the reign of Rajendra , 6 just as 
weavers of KancI were the makers of royal robes in 
Uttama Cola’s reign . 7 On the other hand there were 
restrictions placed on the activities of some sections of 

Restrictions the populace. In the devaddna of j 
Palaiyanur, the Havas were not to tap | 
eoeoanut and palmyra palms for toddy . 8 Apart from 
such exceptional privileges and disabilities which 
formed the subject of regulation by specific agree¬ 
ments, the place and duties of each class in society 
were largely a matter of ancient custom which 
doubtless underwent slow and imperceptible modifica¬ 
tion under the stress of new circumstances. The' 
economic bonds which united the members of each 
profession or caste come prominently into view in 
the arrangements recorded in inscriptions. The \ 
principle of collective responsibility was commonly 
observed, and even a sort of frank-pledge by which the j 
group guaranteed the proper conduct of each of its 
members was not unknown . 9 

Some curious instances of mixed castes and their 
duties are recorded in the inscriptions; 

Mixed castes. these show that the theories of mixed 
castes, anuloma and pratildma, were 
not the purely fanciful concepts of law-givers that we 
generally take them to be; either they had some basis 
in the facts of social life, or what is perhaps more likely, 

"Tiruvalangadu Plates 11. 517-24. The Anbil plates were engraved 
by a single worker Vira C51a tafcsan. Leyden grant 11. 107 If. 

’Museum Platc3 h 10. 

"Tiruvalangadu Plates, 1. 456. 

•197 of 1923; &Z7. ii, p. 251; TAB. vt pp. 29-30. 
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particular sections of the population began to pin 
their faith to particular sections of what was originally 
a mythical scheme. At any rate it is difficult to 
believe that the scheme of the four original varnas j 
ever conformed to the facts of South Indian social j 
life; even less credible are the theories of particular 1 
castes arising from mixed unions of particular types. 
Towards the close of the reign of Kulottunga I, the 
bhattas of Rajasraya-caturvedimangalam consulted 
the sdslras and laid down the professions to be 
followed by the anuloma caste of Rathakaras, viz. 
architecture, coach- and chariot-building, the erection 
of gopuras with icons on them and of mandapas, the 
manufacture of sacrificial instruments and so on. 10 
It is to be noted that the decision here recorded is in 
dose conformity with the views of Vijhanesvara, the 
contemporary jurist and author of the Mitaksara, 
the celebrated commentary on the Ydjnavalkyasnirti. 
Prom an inscription dated 1169, the class of 
Rathakaras is seen to have included blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths and stone masons, besides carpenters. 11 
T.wo inscriptions of the reign of Vikramaeola 
give accounts of a class 1 of utkrsta-aydgavas or 
patpinavans which do not seem to fit in so easily with 
the extant v legal texts, at any rate, not with the 
Mitaksara . The two inscriptions differ from each other 
and from Yajnavalkya with regard to the origin of 
this class; the snirti makes them children of Vaisya 
women and Siidra men; one of the inscriptions calls 

10 479 of 1908. ARE. 1909, II, 46. Also the Mitaksara on Yajnavalkya I, 

ll 189 of 1926. 
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them children of Brahma-Vaisva, whatever that may 
mean, 12 while the second inscription quotes a Sanskrit 
verse which says that an dyogava is born of the union' 
of a ksatriya woman with a vaisya; 13 on the whole they 
seem to have been accepted as a pratildma caste. Their 
profession was weaving, and it w r as their privilege to 
supply fresh cloth for upana/yana and other domestic 
ceremonies, for dhvaja~patas to the temples during 
festivals and generally to supply all things made of yarn 
and required by gods, brahmins, and kings. In 1127, 
some families of this caste accepted some imiyili land at 
Tribhuvani and in return undertook to supply cloths to 
the local temple on specified occasions and in stated 
quantities; they authorised the Sri Yaisnavas of the 
temple to surround (their dwellings), to imprison 
them, and take all steps necessary to force them to keep 
the engagement if they were in default. 14 In the very 
next year, 1128, twenty families of this class migrated 
from five different villages to Tirukkannapuram to 
settle there and accept service in the hralmacleya village 
and its temple; the terms of their settlement being 
placed under the protection of mahasabhai elaim- 
badmar, the Mahdsabhd 350, and the Sri Vai§pavas of 
the eighteen nddus. 15 

Inscriptions from Karuvur and Perur contain 
records of privileges accorded to Kanmdlar stone 

”208 of 1919. Tie statement in ARE, that they were the offspring of 
Brahmins and Vaisya women seems unwarranted. 

”508 of 1.922. 

”208 of 1919. 

”508 Of 1922. 
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Right and Left 
hand classes. 


masons, of Vengala-nadu and Ten-kongu, and to other f 
artisans elsewhere. 16 These privileges were granted by \ 
a Cola monarch whose identity could not be made out as | 
he is described only as Konerinmaikondan. The privi¬ 
leges were: the blowing of two conches, the beating of ,< 
drums and so- on at domestic occurrences, good or badf 
the use of sandals when they went out of their homes; 
and the plastering of the walls of their residences with 
lime plaster. The construction of houses with two 
storeys and with double doors is also mentioned together 
with the right to decorate the front of their houses with 
garlands of water-lilies. 17 

No picture of the social divisions in South India 
under the Colas will be complete without 
a reference to the broad division of the 
industrial population of the country 
into the Right-Hand and Left-Hand, Valmigai and 
Idangai divisions. The quarrels among these divisions 
often threatened to fill the streets of Madras 
with blood in the days of .the East India Com¬ 
pany. The origin of this division is unknown. 18 
Legend ascribes it to the design of Karikala 
Cola and also, with, more plausibility, to a famous 
occasion when the two sections of the population 
laid their disputes before a Cola king, one party -stand¬ 
ing on the right hand side of the monarch, the other 
taking a position on the left. 19 Several regiments of 

”66 of 1890, cm. ill. 25); 562 of 1893; ARE!. 1905, II, 43. 

”136 of 1905. 

1 S M. Srinivasa Afyangar, Tamil Studies: pp. 100 ff. 

10 ARE. 1921, II, 47. 
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tiie army were eoimted as of the Valangai in the reign 
of Rajaraja I, 20 and this section is also mentioned in 
an inscription of the third year of Rajendra I from 
Tiruvisalur. 21 There is a curious inscription of the 
reign of Kulottunga III which gives the earliest account 
so far known of the beliefs of the Idangai classes regard¬ 
ing their origin. 22 They claimed to have been created 
from the agnikunda (fire-pit) for the protection of the 
sacrifice of Kasyapa, and to have settled in the Cola 
country in the time of the emperor Arindama; this 
emperor imported a large colony of holy Brahmans 
from Antarvedi, and the Idangai classes accompanied 
these Brahman colonists as the bearers of their slippers 
and their umbrellas. They got some lands in five villages, 
all of them now in the Trichinopoly district, and had 
long lost the memory of their origin when they recovered 
it about A.D. 1128. They then entered into a compact 
among themselves to the effect that they should thence¬ 
forth behave like sons of the sam'e parents. “If any¬ 
thing derogatory happens to the Idangai class, we will 
sjf jointly assert our rights till we establish them. It is 
also understood that only those who, during their congre¬ 
gational meetings to settle communal disputes, display 
the birudas of horn, bugle and parasol shall belong to 
our class. Those who have to recognise us now and 
hereafter, in public, must do so from! our distinguishing 
symbols—the feather of the crane and the loose-hanging 
hair. The hom and the conch-shell shall also be 

»«//. ii, Intro, p. 10. 

sl 341 of 1907. 

* 2 489 of 1912; ARE. 1913, II, 39. 
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sounded in front of us and the bugle blown according to 
the fashion obtaining among the Idangai -people. Those 
who act in contravention to these rules shall be treated 
as the enemies of our class. Those who behave diffe¬ 
rently from the rules (thus) prescribed for the conduct 
of Idangai classes shall be excommunicated and shall 
not be recognised as Srutimdns. They will be con¬ 
sidered. slaves of the classes who are opposed to j 
us.” This record was engraved at TJttattur and 
Tiruppanmii by the Srutimans of the area. The ninety- 
eight sub-sects of the Idangai are again mentioned in a 
later inscription from Aduturai, 23 which records the 
hardships to which these sub-sects were exposed at the 
hands of the Yanniya tenants and the Brahmana and 
Vellala landlords, backed by government officials. Such 
are the beginnings of an obscure, but deep-seated antago¬ 
nism between two sections of the populace which often 
burst into open hostilities in later days. At Kanei- 
puram the Valangai and Idangai sects would not 
worship in the same temple, or use the same pavilion 
(mandapa) for religious purposes, 24 and the division 
affected even the class of courtesans and dancing girls. 25 

Names of individuals very often gave little indica¬ 
tion of their social status. Thus Arinji- 
Personai names. madcvadigal, for example, was not, as 
her name might lead one to suppose, a 

”34 of 1913. 

“Ann. 1921, II. 47. 

28 Ttie real history of the division between the right, hand and-left hand 
sections of society may indeed date from a much earlier time than we 
suspect or even, the ferutiiYians of the reign of Kuldttunga III believed* A 
Chinese author of the 3rd century, cited by another in the 10th, says of 
Fu-nan: “Les regions vassales ont toutes leurs mandarins; has gnmds 
offlcier# de droite et de gauche du sov/verain s’appalleni tous K y ouei^louen \ 

P. Peliiot, he Fou-nan, BEFEO, iii, P. 282; also vii. PP. 316-17 for the 
same feature in CampS,. 
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queen herself, but only a queen’s maicl ( penddtti ); and 
her daughter, who lived in concubinage with a certain 
Animolldevan, bore the name Bhattan Candaraditti. 28 
Numerical names like Munnurruvan, Irayiravan and 
so on were apparently borne by members of all classes. 

Women were placed under no restraints in their 
women. social life and activities, though 
modesty was considered the highest 
among their graces. The inscriptions give many 
examples of women of the upper classes owning 
property in their own right and disposing of it 
as they chose. The influence exerted by some of 
the princesses of the royal family on the public 
policy of ruling princes has already been noticed. 
Though kings and nobles indulged in a plurality of 
wives, the monogamous family was doubtless the 
normal unit of social life. The employment of female 
labour in the less skilled occupations was perhaps 
quite as common as at present. 

Sati or the self-immolation of a woman on the 
funeral pyre of her husband is oeea- 
sati not common, sionally mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but the references are so few that it can 
hardly be regarded as a common practice in the Tamil 
country under the Colas. Gangamadeviyar, the wife 
of Vira-sola Ilangovelar, is said to have endowed a lamp 
before she entered the fire f 7 this was perhaps early in 
the reign of Parantaka I. The Tiruvalangadu plates 28 

a *235 of 1926. 

”376 of 1903. 

a8 vv. 65-66. 
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mention the case of Vanavan-mahadevi, the queen of 
Sundara-cola, recorded in more detail in an earlier 
Tamil inscription of the reign of her celebrated son 
Rajaraja I. 20 The language of these inscriptions, to¬ 
gether with the absence of any other instance of a Cola 
queen practising sati, shows that the action of Vanavan- 
mahadevi was indeed applauded, but not often imitated. 
Three instances of women from among the nobility and 
the common folk committing sati come from the Mysore 
country. In 1057, a man killed a relative of the king in 
a wrestling contest, and was sentenced to death; his wife, 
Dekabbe, the daughter of a chieftain of Nunganacl, 
followed him in spite of violent opposition from her 
parents, and the whole story is recorded in the form of a 
pathetic Kanarese poem in the Kavya style. 80 The two 
remaining instances occurred in 1067 and 1068, one of 
them being just recorded as a fact, 31 while the other is 
mentioned incidentally in an endowment of a charity 
by the son of the deceased couple for their spiritual 
benefit. 32 A reverse instance of a father commemorat¬ 
ing the death of his son and daughter-in-law who 
committed sati also occurs in the Mysore country in 
1088 A.D. 33 Nothing can more truly illustrate the tragic- 
conflict of feelings in a mind torn between the dread of 
physical suffering and the eagerness to live up to an 
inhuman standard of duty than the pathetic declaration 
of a woman, recorded in an inscription of the reign of 

•**286 of 1902. 

”141 of 1898; EC. It, Hg. 18; EI. vi, pp. 213-9. 

*‘174 of 1911; EC. ix, Dv. 14. 

”188 of 1911; EC. x, Ct. 161, 

”499 of 1911; EC. iv, Hg. 100. 
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VirarajencLra from South Arcot; she avers that if she 
lived after the death of her husband, she should become 
the slave of the other wives of her husband and utters 
imprecations against those who seek to persuade her to 
refrain from immolating- herself, nay even against 
people who do not come forward to bind and throw her 
into the fire, imprecations too shocking to be transcribed 
here. 34 Such a record could be only understood to 
indicate the prevalence of an atmosphere normally 
unfavourable to the practising of sciti,. 

The class of courtesans has always held a consider- 
„ , able place in Indian society. From pre- 

historic times the nautch-girl has been a 
great social attraction. Her public appearances were 
usually associated with religious festivals and she was 
generally an expert in music and the dance. She mixed 
freely with men and was under no obligation to 
observe the restraints imposed on matrons in their 
social intercourse. Her private company was given to 
select friends, and her choice was guided at least as 
much by sentimental and aesthetic as by mercenary 
motives- To judge by the evidence of literature 
and epigraphy, there is little to justify the squeamish¬ 
ness with which the institution is viewed by the 
‘social reformer’ who derives his notions from 
the hideous traffic in helpless women and girls 
that has grown up in large modern cities. At 
her best the courtesan led a life of cultured ease 
and pleasure, and, like her Greek cousin, the 
hetaera, provided amusement and intellectual com- 


«U56 of 1906; ARE. 1907, II, 41. 
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pariioriship to those who could afford the luxury; at her 
worst she was a temple-drudge who, when she consented 
to serve a passing stranger, still believed that she was 
performing- an act of worship. The testimony of 
Muhammadan writers is clear and unanimous that the 
earnings of the courtesans attached to temples were 
surrendered into the hands of the priests or other 
authorities of the temple for defraying the expenses of 
worship. 85 As these writers, however, were prone to 
repeat uncritically statements made by their prede¬ 
cessors, we should be slow to accept their evidence, 
which is not confirmed by indigenous sources. 

The social standing of courtesans in the ancient 
Cola country is clearly indicated by the numerous 
records registering rich endowments made by them 
for various ponblic benefactions and the recognition 
afforded by local powers to their public spirit; in a 
record from Tiruvorriyur, dated A.D. 1049, a certain 
devaradiydl (courtesan), Catural Caturi, by name, is 
also described as the wife ( aliamudaiyal ) of a citizen, 
Nagan Perungadan. 30 The marriage of another 
dancing-girl belonging to a temple in the Tanjore 
district is recorded in an inscription of the reign of 
Kulottimga III. 87 

That a considerable element in the population, 
slavery. especially among agricultural labourers, 
lived in a condition not far from slavery 
is clear from the literature of the age. There are 

S5 Alm Zayd, in Ferrand Voyage, p, 124. 

* '147 of 1912. 

*’411 of 1925. 
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several inscriptions which show that the most odious 
form of private property, property in human beings, 
signalized by their being bought and sold by others 
irrespective of their own wishes, was not unknown. 
-Free men and women fell into slavery for various 
reasons, and it would appear that there were several 
grades among slaves. Most of the sales recorded in the \ 
inscriptions are sales of persons to temples. Sometimes J 
they are voluntary j two ladies sold themselves and their j 
dependents and relatives to a temple in the Tan j ore I 
district ; 88 in these instances, the religious motive must 1 

have been more dominant than the economic. But l . 

when six persons are sold to the same temple in the 
same year for thirteen kdsus by another person, neither 
the voluntary nor the religious character of the transac¬ 
tion is so apparent. 30 There is another sale of eight 
persons recorded in the same place some years before, 
the price not being stated. 40 All these inscriptions are 
dated in the regnal years of some unknown Cola king. 
Another record of the reign of Rajaraja I from Tiru- 
vadandai (Chingleput), dated in the seventeenth regnal 
year, A.D. 1002, states that twelve families of fisherman 
( pattinavar ) were dedicated to the temple of Sri 
Varaha Deva at the instance of two officials serving in 
the locality as nadu-kmkdtci and nodu-vagai', the 
families of the twelve persons named had each to pay, 
out of their income from weaving and fishing, § kalanju 

os 218 of 192.5 (seven persons l’or thirty katas); 219 of 1925 (fifteen 
persons for the same amount). ARE. 1925, II, IS, 

8 >217 of 1925. 

40 216 of 1925, * 
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of gold, and to assist in the celebration of two annual 
festivals in the temple, one of them being of seven days’ 
duration and ending with the day of Sadaiyam in the 
month of Avani, the day of the king’s nativity. The 
sabha and the ur of Tiruvadandai undertook to hold 
them and their deseendents strictly to their obligations. 41 
The terms of this dedication are on the whole liberal \ 
and do not constitute slavery; they even included some i 
privileges of the dedicated families such as the receipt 
of prasadam (food-offering) on the festival days. But 
the element of compulsion, the hereditary nature of the 
dedication, the part played by two officials of the state 
and the undertaking of the sabha and ur to enforce the 
terms, prove that the dozen, families of pattinavar 
would not have readily accepted the arrangements 
of their own choice. Kulottunga I ordered in 
A.D. 1088 that some d&varadiydr of the temple of 
Kalahasti who had been wrongly appropriated to the 
palace service should be restored to the temple ; 
these persons had been stamped with the king’s 
seal which was erased and the trident stamped on 
their bodies in token of their servitude to the 
temple. 42 At Tiruvallam, in 1119, one of the villigal, 
(bowmen) of Banapuram, dedicated some women 
of his family as devaradiydr after stamping them with 
the trident. 43 In the reign of Rajadhiraja II is recorded 
a sale, in A.D. 1175, of four women to the temple of 

274 of 1910. 

"141 of 1922. 

* 8 230 of 1921. It is not clear what process was adopted for impressing 
the mark ( ilaccinM ) on the skin. The words *ittu?■ or do not 

necessarily mean ‘branding* as they are often rendered in the JEpigraphical 
reports. 
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Tiruvalangadu for a sum of seven hundred kasusS* As 
the term kmu is applied to coins of varying value, it is 
not possible to compare the price recorded here with 
prices stated in some of the inscriptions cited above. 
An inscription 45 of somewhat uncertain date from Tiru¬ 
valangadu (Tanjore) mentions some facts which bring 
out the general prevalence of slavery and the treat¬ 
ment meted out to slaves. A certain Vayiradarayar 
had a number of slaves, some belonging to him 
and others forming part of the dowries of his 
wives. With the consent of his wives, he sold some of 
these slaves to the local temple which purchased them 
for employment as slaves of a matha ( mada-adimaigal ). 
In accordance with a sale deed, and a royal order 
(raja-sadana ), the mdhesvaras and the authorities of 
the temple recorded the transaction in a stone inscrip¬ 
tion, marked the slaves with the trident-mark, and 
resolved to assign specific duties to them and punish 
them suitably when they failed in their duty. The 
inscription then states that after some time some of the 
slaves defied the orders of the sthmattar of the temple 
and took to mischievous and roguish ways, and the 
matter was laid before a. general assembly of the 
authorities of the temple and of the mathas. Their deci¬ 
sion is not easy to make out. owing to gaps in the record. 
In fact the slaves would have been more than human 
had they not chafed at their lot. And as slavery was 
not confined to temples, the idea that slaves consoled 
themselves by looking on their lives as dedicated to 

"89 of 1913. 

"94 of 1926. 
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the service of God can only have a limited range of 
application, if it had any at all. 46 There are also 
instances of slavery due directly to poverty; in times { 
of famine, destitute persons escaped death by literally 
selling' themselves and sometimes their unborn descen¬ 
dants for their keep. Only temples seem to have left 
records of this mode of accession to the numbers of 
their slaves; but we cannot be sure that rich and 
powerful individuals did not trade on the necessities 
of their less fortunate brethren. 47 

Some idea of the economic condition of the 
different classes of labourers may be 
wages and Prices, had by a review of the data on wages 
and prices yielded by the inscriptions. 48 
No general statement on the standard of life of the 
people is possible; much less can we now trace the 
changes in the standards and tastes of the population. 

“ARE. 1925. II, 18. 

4T Some of the other instances known -may be briefly mentioned here: 
Sale by three Yejlalas of two women and their descendants as devaradiydr 
at Tiruvakkarai, South Arcot in 1099 (183 of 1904); a dhannadana by a 
mahardya of an nvacca adthnai in the Tinnevelly district in 1105 (280 of 
1928); the gift of two slaves for service in a matha in Draksarama in 
1.113 (354 of 1893) ; lists of adimais belonging to me temple and matha in 
KilaiyCir, Tanjore district, dated 1184 (74 and 76 of 1925); the large 
numbers of madM-adimais bought and given to the matha in Tiruvalangadu 
by a nobleman in the years 1198 and 1208 (91 and 90 of 1926); the case of 
a VeJIala and his two daughters who sold themselves to the temple at 
Tiruppamburam to escape starvation in 1201 (86 of 1911); and the sale by 
two accountants of a temple of number of women who were slaves 
forming part of their ancestral estate— enpajukku krcmdgatamdy vani- 
ginra a4iydr (296 of 1911). Yet other instances are found in 499 of 1904 
(V§daranyam, 1219 A.D.); 409 of 1925, a stone mason, his wife and four 
sons, (Acyutamangalam), 1219 A.D,; 223 of 1917, a host of over 100 male 
and female slaves of the temple, (Korttkkai, 1235 A.D.); 110 of 1892, same 
as 122 of 1912 (Tiruvoynywr, 1235 A.D.); and 216, 217-219 of 1925 
(Melapperumbajam, n-d.). 

4i, See also £//., ii, Intr. 17-8 for a discussion of the data from the 
Tanjore inscriptions. 
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The sources, of oui* information are not sufficiently 
copious or precise to allow of such attempts being made 
with success. The permanent staff of village servants 
and others in the enjoyment of hereditary service- 
holdings are, of course, not included in the discussion 
which follows. So also the serfs and slaves are 
excluded. 

The wages of common labour can be estimated 
from the following instances. The Madras Museum 
Plates of TJttama Cola record a wage of one Inmmi 
per day and two kalaiiju per annum for clothes for a 
watchman; and. six ndlis per day with half a kalanjii, 
per annum for a gardener. At Lalgudi (Trichinopoly 
District), about. A.D. 960, digging was done at the rate 
of fifty kuMs per Jcdsu, each kuU being about 10 feet 
square by two feet and a half. 40 In the village of 
Kilfranur (South Arcot), the man appointed to sound 
the bugle for summoning the sdbhd had, from A.D. 1001, 
a fixed wage ( nivandam ) of two meals a day 
at the cost of the village, besides the supply 
of such things required for his personal use 
as were sold in the village. 50 In 1018 A.D., the daily 
wage of a wood cutter at Nattam (Chmgleput) was 
four ndlis of paddy per day, 61 which was also the 
daily wage of a brahman cook. 52 The wage of a 
palanquin bearer at Tmimukkudal (Ghingleput) was 
also four ndlis of paddy in the reign of Uajendra I. 53 

*°104 of 1929. I have assumed that a pidi is equal to 4". 

*U56 of 1919. 

51 263 of 1912. 

K *267 of 1910, (Tiruva^andai). Same wage in 1115 A.D. {281 of 
1910). 

r, M75 of 1915: Tiruppofy in the temple, possibly 
Yai?nava brahmins. 
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This was obviously not a full day’s wage, for we find 
that garden labour in the same place and about the 
same time commanded a wage of ten nalis per diem. 5 
The same rate is given in a record of Rajadhiraja I as 
a sort of family wage for the same kind of labour/’ 5 
For lifting water and irrigating gardens and fields, and 
for gathering flowers and other like operations, the 
wage of male labourers was eight nalis per day at 
Tiruvamattur (South Areot) in A.D. 1030; but women 
employed in making garlands and flowers were paid 
only at half the rate/ 0 In the reign of Rajadhiraja I, 
however, the women servants employed in a feeding 
house at Tiravenkadu earned a wage of two nalis per 
day/ 7 A mam employed to supply drinking water in a 
public place at Tiruvorriyur in 1077 was paid two kdsus 
per annum besides a daily wage of one kuruni. 58 The 
rather low wage of two ndlis per day for a potter and 
for a fuel supplier at Kudumiyamalai in 1213 was, no 
doubt, only remuneration for part-time work, 59 the men 
being free also to work and earn wages elsewhere. 

Work that demanded some kind of skill or special 
equipment in the workman commanded correspondingly 
higher rates of wages. A certain Tiruvel Araiecakkai 
was remunerated at the rate of two kalams of 
paddy for each kuttii, some kind of operatic dance, 

“172 of 1915, 

“45 of 1925. The tapasyar who supplied water for tirumavjana.n In 
the temple at Tiruvarur had the same rate of remuneration, 071 of 1919 
(A.D. 1094). 

“18 of 1922. 

“450 of 1918. 

“154 of 1912. 

“364 of 1900. 
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performed by him; and seven such performances were 
guaranteed to him in a year in one temple in the reign 
of Aditya II. 00 Possibly he was free to accept other 
engagements elsewhere. With, this may be compared 
the permanent endowment of a house and one hundred 
kalams of paddy per annum for each of the four 
hundred dancing-girls settled by Rajaraja I round the 
big temple of Tanjore. 01 Three kurunis per day was 
the wage-rate fixed by the same monarch for each of the 
fifty persons of the choir established by him for singing 
Tiruppadiyam in the same temple. 02 The wages men¬ 
tioned in another^ Tanjore inscription of the same 
monarch may also be noted: 63 each mani ( brahmacari ) 
serving in the temple got one padakku (sixteen nails ) of 
paddy per day and four kdsus (two kalanjus) of gold 
per year; 64 ten among them who had vowed permanent 
service in the temple were to get an extra kuruni (eight 
nails) of paddy per day; twenty others who apparently 
made garlands were to receive one padakku each per 
day and five kdsus per annum. An accountant recei ved 
200 kalams of paddy per annum, and his assistant 
seventy-five, which works out at 6§ kurunis and 2|- 
kurunis respectively for a day. An accountant of 
another, perhaps smaller, temple at Periyakorukkai, 

e \S77. iil, 202. 

•'SII. ii, 66. 

* S SII. ii, 65. 

**811. ii, 69. The schedule is unfortunately not complete on account 
of gaps in the record, 

0 * A record from Nattam ( Chingleput ) of A.D. 1018 (263 of 1912) 
gives two KMus per annum as the price of clothes to be supplied to each 
mdrci in a yea?. The Museum Plates of TJttama (11. 44-6) give the rate 
six n&J.is per day and one Kalanju per annum. 
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Tricliinopoly district, earned T| kurunis of paddy a 
day in the reign of Rajaraja III. 65 An inscription from ' 
Tiruvorriyur 66 of A.D. 1038 states that two garland 
makers were employed each on a wage of 10 ndUs (one 
padakku and four ndlis for both) per diem in addition 
to a kalanju and a half of gold per annum for clothes; 
and four Brahmins to recite stotras and Veda, at 12 
nulls (kurrni and four ndlis) each per day together 
with If kalanjus of gold per annum for clothes. At 
Ennayiram, about the same time, 67 the persons who 
recited Tiruvdymoli were paid, like the reciters of 
Tiruppadiyam at Tanjore, three kurunis per day, 
which is twice what the Brahmins of Tiruvorriynr got. 
The rate of three kurunis also obtained at Tribhuvani 
for reciting Tiruvdymoli in A.D. 1048 68 whereas the 
officiating priest got only a padakku per day. A 
Brahmin appointed to expound the Sivadharma at 
Tinmagesvaram in A.D. 1054 was also paid seventy- 
five kalams of paddy in a year, 69 the same as the wage 
of the Junior Accountants of the Tanjore temple. A 
namhi, officiating priest in a temple, got two kurunis of 
paddy per day at Tirumananjeri, Tanjore District, in 
addition to sixteen kalams per annum in lieu of two 
kdsus , 70 

*»268 of 1926 (A.D. 1243). 

« c 146 of 1912. 

6, 333 of 1917. 

08 176 Of 1919. 

6 *214 of 1911. 

’"lO of 1914 (undated). A padakku per diem and five Kalanjus in a 
year for clothes form a priest’s remuneration in the Museum Plates of 
Uttaxna Coja, II. 42-4. 
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The currency of money of small denominations 
Barter. no * altogether displace the ancient 

habit of exchanging things for corn. 
The earliest Tamil poems state that salt and venison 
were exchanged for paddy; to this day, in the villages 
of South India, housewives may be seen pouring out 
the grain, from their stores into the baskets of hawkers 
and dairy-women in return for the vegetables, ghee 
or curd supplied by them. The picture of economic 
conditions under the Colas will not be complete 
without some idea of the relation of paddy to other 
commodities and to money. Ghee was converted into 
gold at 9 kurunis per kalmiju and fifteen kalams of 
ghee are equated to twenty kalanjus of gold. If this 
rate of conversion followed the prices prevailing at 
Kalahasti in A.D. 1012, the date of the record, 71 the 
price of ghee in those days must have been about a 
sixth or seventh .of what it is to-day. A ndli 
and a half of curd was to be had for one null 
of paddy, 72 and paddy was selling at seven kalams 
per pon~halanju, a price which to all appearance is 
slightly higher than the present range of prices. We 
shall see, however, that the price of paddy in gold 
varied very much, with time and place. At Nattam 
(Chingleput),'three nalis of paddy fetched forty-eight 
betel leaves and twelve areca nuts 73 in A.D. 1018. In 
the same year, at Tiruppangili in the Trichinopoly 

rJ 299 of 1904. Another inscription of A.D. 1038 gives the rate of 50 
nalis per Kujafiju at Tlruvoppyur (146 of 1912). 

7 2 Ibid. 

73 263 of 1912. But 8 nuts and 32 leaves could be had for one ndli in 
1104 at Narasingapuram (same district)—249 of 1910. 
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District, a ndli of good dholl was of the same value 
as five ndlis of paddy; one pcilam of crude sugar * 
as two ndlis of paddy; and one ndli of paddy was re¬ 
quired to make one curry-offering* in the temple. 74 At 
Tirumukkudal in Chingleput, in A.D. 1016, one ndli 
of oil was bought for four of paddy, one ndli of ghee 
for £ kalam of paddy, 75 and one measure of curd for 
two of paddy; milk was had also at the same rate, and 
one ndli of turmeric was got for one kurtmi of paddy.' 5 

Inscriptions recording endowments for charitable 
feeding often lay down schedules of 
expenditure calculated to give an idea of 
the quality of the food supplied and of the prevailing- 
prices of foodstuffs. One record of A.D. 1004 from 
Tiruvadandai 7 7 states that it took § of a kalam of 
paddy for providing one meal to twelve Brahmins, the 
items of expenditure being: 21 ndlis of rice at If ndlis 
per head, (equal to 52| ndlis of paddy); 6 ndlis 
of paddy for 1 alakku and 2| sevhdus of ghee; 

5 ndlis for vegetables and 5 for curds; \ ndli 
for salt; 2 ndlis for the man who supplied fuel, 
four for the brahman cook, three for the potter 
who supplied earthenware, and two ndlis for betel 
leaves and nuts. Considering that this allowance 
of § kiinini of paddy per head sufficed for a square 
meal for an adult, the provision of f kuriini for each 
of the junior pupils and If kurimis for the seniors 

"91 of 1892. 

"This rate of barter almost looks like a standard rate; it occurs in 
506 of 1920 (Alangudi, 1094 A.D.): 518, 515, and 512 of 1920, also from 
the same place with dates 1116,1117, and 1125. 

"175 of 1915. 

"273 of 1910; ARE. 1911, II, 21. 
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in the college at Ennayiram, and of § and 1 huruni 
respectively at Tribhuvani must be considered fully 
adequate to their requirements. An inscription of the 
reign of Kulottunga I, 78 dated A.D. 1115, records that 
an endowment for feeding fifty Brahmins in a Vaisrtava 
matha on new moon days was made on the basis of one 
kuruni per head, and that this included provision for 
rice, curry, salt, pepper, ghee, curd, earthenware pots, 
fuel, areea nuts and betel-leaves. 

Some variations are recorded in the price of paddy 

Prjco of naddy anc *- rate seems to have generally 
differed with the fertility of the area 
concerned. Often these rates'are not temporary prices 
prevalent at the time of the record, but some 
standardised average rates to hold good for all future 
time. At Tiruvallam in North Arcot we find the 
rate 40 kadis or 13& kalams per kalanja recorded in 
A.D. 992 j 79 and this is repeated in A.D- 1015 in another 
inscription from the same district. 80 Yet another 
record of A.D. 1012 from Kalahasti equates one pon to 
seven kalams, and the pon was the same us the kalanju. Si 
Differences in the measures employed often make close 
comparison difficult. An inscription of Virarajendra’s 
reign from Tirumukkiidal (Chingleput) states that 
16 kalams of paddy by the Rajakesari measure was the 
equivalent of one kalanju. 82 At Tirappugalur (Tan- 
jore District) eight kalams per kdsu, i.e., sixteen to the 

7 *281 of 3910. 

,8 218 of .1921. 

">178 of 1915, 

*>299 of 1904. 

»U82 of 1915.. 
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Jealanju, was the price.in A.D. 1006. 83 At Cidambaram 
the spurious inscription of Rajakesari Rajendra gives 
the rate 8| hakims per kdsn, 8i or seventeen kalams to 
the halcmju. A Rajakesari record gives 15 kalams per 
kalanju for Pandaravadai (Tanjore) ; 85 the rate of ten 
kalams at Tribhuvani in A.D- 1048 is high, though not 
the highest price recorded in the inscriptions of the 
early period as the basis of a permanent endowment of 
charities. 86 Twelve kalams per kala/riju is found at 
Nattam (Chingleput District) in A.D. 1018. 87 Early 
in the reign of Kulottunga I, the kdsii still equal to half 
a mada, fetched only 2| kalams of paddy at Kolar and 
4 kalams at Tiruvorriyur ; 88 the relatively high price 
must have been due to scarcity consequent on the 
disturbances which caused the death of Adhirajendra 
and led to the war between Calukya Vikramaditya VI 
and Kulottunga. At the end of Kulottunga’s reign, 
the kdsu paid for thirteen kalams of paddy in the 
Tanjore area: 89 but even the mdda fetched only eight 
kalams at Emapperur (South Arcot) in A.D. 1136. 90 

J Of the money prices of commodities relatively 
„ . little is learnt from the inscriptions. 

Only the more precious articles which 
formed the staples of long distance trade seem to have 

‘ 3 68 of 1928. 

s ni8 of 1888. 

* li 232 Of 1923. 

S6 176 of 1919. 

"263 of 1912. 

•»131 of 1892; 106 of 1892. 

,0 44 of 1891. 

»»533 of 1921. 
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been bought and sold for money. The Tanjore inscrip¬ 
tions tell us ; for instance, that one kasu (h&lt-kailanju,) 
fetched towards the close of the reign of Rajaraja I, 

kurimis of cardamum seeds, 2 knrimis of campaka 
buds, 605 palams of khaskas roots, 2| to 3 kdlcmjus 
of camphor, 91 and two palams of sugar which 
seems to have been a luxury at the time. 92 One 
kasu (pon ) fetched nine ewes at Melappaluvur, 
(Trichinopoly District), in A. D. 931, 08 and at Sen- 
kunram (North Arcot) in A.D. 1014, 04 but a Tan j ore 
inscription gives only three ewes for a kasu. 95 A pasu 
(cow) is valued at fifteen kasus at Tittagudi (South 
Arcot) in 1136. 08 The price of a coeoanut tree was 150 
kasus at Nallur (Tan j ore district) in 1221 if it was 
yielding fruit ( ka-tengu ) and 100 if it was not; 97 but 
the kasu of the time of Rajaraja III w T as a very 
depreciated coin. 

Of the value of metals we learn incidentally that 
bronze sold at 35 palams per kasu (half kalanju of 
gold), copper at 30 palams, silver at 26§ palams, and 
tar a (alloy) at 70 palams ; these rates are found in a 
record of 1099 A.D. from Tiruppanandal. 98 The relative 
cheapness of silver may be noted in view of the opinion 

•»3 Kal. rate in 146 of 1912 (A.D. 1038) from Tiruvorriyur. 

**811. ii, Intro. 18, Table A. 

43 378 of 1924. 

4 ‘149 of 1921. 

* B 8I1., ii, 64; 63, says six ewes=3 cows=l buffalo, 302 of 1901 equates 
oae cow with four sheep in the reign of Rajaraja III, year 16. 

*•15 of 1903. 

01 58 of 1911. 

» s 46 Of 1914; ARE. 1915, II, 23. 
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sometimes expressed that the metal was rare in South . 
India. ' ’ 

Some instances of scarcity and famine are inciden¬ 
tally recorded in the inscriptions, but they 

Famines. ,. , , 

are not many. Individuals were some¬ 
times hard hit and had, as pointed out already, to seek 
livelihood at the price of their personal freedom. The 
most outstanding instance of a somewhat widespread 
distress and the measures adopted for combating it is 
found in an inscription from Alangudi (Tan jore 
District) of A.D. 1152." Its import is unfortunately 
not free from uncertainty. It states that there was 
a Kaladosam, ‘bad time 1 ’, in the third year of the 
reign of Vijayarajendradeva who, after taking 
Kalyanapuram and KoUapiiram, died on the back of 
an elephant. The king so described nearly a century 
after his time must have been Rajadhiraja I or 
his younger brother and successor, Rajendra II. 100 
The cause of the scarcity from which the people 
of Alangudi suffered is by no means clear. 101 But 
we are told that the people borrowed from the 
treasury of the local temple all the gold jewels and 
silver articles that could be spared to the extent of 1011 
Jcalanjus of gold and 464 pertains of silver in order to be 
able to maintain themselves and buy seed and manure 

8<, 5 of 1899. 

1899, paragraph 53; SII. iii, p. 191. But see above I, 

p. 311 n. 

I01 Venkayya suggests that failure of rain was the cause and that 
Rajendra if did not come to the rescue of the people because he inherited 
an empty treasury from his war-like and extravagant brother, 
Rajadhiraja I. ABE. Ibid. 

K—18 
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for resuming cultivation. These transactions are re. 
called on the occasion of a fresh agreement with the 
temple relating to the terms of the repayment of the 
loan. 


mmsT/iy 
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Chapter XXI 

AGRICULTURE AND LAND TENURES 

The vast majority of the people lived a rustic life 
in the villages, and agriculture was their 
proprietor principal occupation. The prestige 
attending the ownership of land had 
a high social value, and the independent peasant 
proprietor was then, as now’, the backbone of social 
life. It was the deliberate object of every one, what¬ 
ever his occupation, to have a small plot of land lie 
could call his own. In fact, the village was primarily 
a settlement of peasants; and the village assembly 
was an association of landlords. Part of the land 
surrounding the village was held in common, and the 
rest was subject till very recently to periodical 
redistribution; 1 even now, this old rule of redistribu¬ 
tion from time to time appears to survive in some of 
the villages of Tanjore.J As evidence 
of communal ownership of land in Cola 
times may be noticed the terms sabhd - 
and ur-manji k leant, s and urppodu,* 
to the village of land that was in 


Communal 

ownership. 


mcmjikkam 2 
the escheat 


J See SII. i, 40. An inscription of tlie reign of Kulottunga I from 
balguiji (142 of 1929) mentions the fact of the annual redistribution of 
village-lands (.narnmurk-karaik-lcaniy&nilu torum kurtttu varugaiydle) 
and the disadvantages to agriculture resulting from the practice. Also 
441 of 1912—lands held by Saliya nagarattar of Tiruppattujrai. 

*811. iii, 156, 181. Is sabMmadhyama of SII. ill, 7 the same word? 

8 4 of 1890; 266 of 1901. 

4 42 of 1903. 
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arrears for the irai on it, 5 and the sale of waste 
land by the village for being reclaimed and put to 
some specific use. 6 An inscription of the reign of 
Sundaracola from Madhurantakam records the sale 
by the Sabha in a public maimer (sabhai-viiai) of some 
land described clearly as part/of the unappropriated 
common land of the village. 7 Individual ownership of 
land was clearly recognised also, and 

individual numberless instances of alienation by 
sale or gift of the absolute proprietor¬ 
ship of the soil by individuals, and of the inheritance 
of such property from father to son in the normal 
course, can be gathered from the inscriptions. The 
theory of the law books is equally clear on the subject. 8 'j 

Besides the land-owners, great and small, there 
were others dependent on agriculture. 
Agrarian labour. A fairly large class of landless 
labourers, an agrarian proletariat, 
some of whom were in a condition of serfdom, assisted 
in the operations and shared the proceeds of agri¬ 
culture^ In almost all villages the distinction between 
persons paying' the land-tax ( imi-kudigal ) and those 
who did not was clearly established, and the former 
had usually a larger share in the tasks of local govern¬ 
ment. Each village had also a staff of hereditary 
menial servants of the lowest social, class who were 
remunerated for their services to the community by 

"Sir. iil, 162. 

«220 of 1901. 

T 39G of 1922. See also 157 of 1922. 

8 Moreland's doubts on this subject (The Agrarian Systems of Moslem 
India, p. 4) are altogether misplaced. 
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shares in the common land of the village. The 
artisans of the village had shares also in the communal 
land; these shares were of the nature of retainers, 
inducements to them to stay in the village, ready to 
take up work whenever it came to them, the wage for 
each engagement forming the subject of separate 
negotiation between the parties. 

Some idea of the life of the poorer classes in the 
villages, those in the lowest rung- of 
the social scale, may be gained from 
Life of the poor. ^ picture 0 f Adanur with which 

Sekkilar opens his account of the life 
of the pariah saint Nandan. Though somewhat 
idealised in accordance with literary usage, it is clearly 
informed by an intimate acquaintance on the part of 
the author with the realities of country life at the 
time: “Adanur was a wealthy city of ancient fame in 
Merka-nadu. The rich waters of the Kolb dam 
(Coleroon) seemed to pour out on either side the gems 
of fertility with their waves (hands), and the land 
appeared to receive the gift with its flowery hands 

(gardens on either side).. The town of 

Adanur owed its great prosperity to its fertile 
fields and gardens, and had many tall mansions 
and a teeming population.. In the outskirts of that 
town was a small hamlet of .Pulaiyas studded with 
small huts under old thatches overspread by mmi 
creepers and inhabited by agrarian labourers engaged 
in menial occupations. In the thresholds of the huts 
covered With strips of leather, little chicks were seen 
moving about in groups; dark children who wore 
bracelets of black iron were prancing about, carrying 
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little puppies whose yelps were drowned by the tinkling 
bells which girdled their waists. In the shade of 
the marudu trees, a female labourer ( ulatti ) sent her 
baby to sleep on a sheet of leather; there were 
mango trees from whose branches drums were seen 
hanging; and under the cocoanut palms, in little 
hollows on the ground, tinv-headed bitches were found 
lying quiet after pupping. The red-crested cocks 
crowed before dawn calling the brawny pulaiyar to 
their day's work; and by day, under the wide shade 
of the Kdnji tree spread the voice of the wavy-haired 
pulaiya women singing as they were husking paddy. 
By the side of tanks full of warbling birds, the 
music of many instruments accompanied the drinking 
fetes of pulaiya women who wore on their heads 
fragrant flowers and ears of paddy-corn, and who 
staggered in their dance as the result of increasing 
intoxication. In this abode of the people of the lowest 
caste ( kadainar), there arose a man with a feeling of 
true devotion to the feet of 8iva. He was the 
unrivalled Nandanar who inherited as his share 
communal service in the neighbouring township 
(ur-ppulamai) ....Depending for his liveli¬ 

hood on his share of the communal land (land set 
apart by the town for pariahs in communal employ), 
and following the profession that was his by birth, he 
used to supply, to the temples of the Lord of the 
Trident, leather and leather straps for making drums, 
strings (guts) for lutes of various types and bezoar 
for the worship of the God of gods.” Workers of this 
class were indeed in a condition of serfdom, adscripti 
glehae with no freedom of movement. 
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From casual references in the inscriptions, we 
can dimly perceive the existence of a 
Day labour. c ] ass 0 f hired day-labourers' who 

assisted in agricultural operations on the estates of 
other people and received a daily wage, usually in 
grain. 9 There was no clear line of division between 
the absolutely landless agrarian labourer and the 
small peasant hiring himself out in his spare time. 
Garden-labour was hired for service in flower-gardens 
attached to temples at the standard rate of one 
mardkhdl and two nalis of paddy per diem, a rate 
mentioned in two inscriptions of the years A. D, 1019 
and 1053 ; 10 and eight such labourers were regularly 
employed all the year round in a garden of the extent 
of seven padac/ams in one case, and two for six mas 
in the other. In several instances a gift of land for 
some public purpose, to a temple or matha, is found 
to include some portion set apart for the residences 
of the families of labourers engaged in its cultivation. 
Such labourers were not peasant proprietors by any 
means, and were nearer the class of hired labourers 
than of tenants;-they were entitled to the use of a 
house-site near epough to the place of their work and to 
get wages fixed in advance, the proceeds of their labour 
on land being altogether the property of the institu¬ 
tion that owned the soil on which they worked. 

Tenancy-cultivation was also quite 
common, both on private estates and 


°114 of 1928 from Ayyam|$$ai records that, early in tlio thirteenth 
century, there was unusual need for employing hired labour as the 
VeJJalas had dwindled in numbers owing to various causes, and that 
the daily wages (in paddy) of hired labour were mounting up, 

**172 of 1915; 45 of 1925. 
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on quasi-public land sucli as that of a temple; after 
paying tlie landlord a fixed meharam determined in 
advance, the tenant usually retained as his share what 
remained after payment of the direct expenses of 
cultivation, and any minor dues assessed on the land 
held by him. The extensive class of service tenures 
may be taken to have invested their holders with a 
temporary proprietorship of the soil as remuneration 
for the particular services rendered by them to the 
community or the institutions concerned. 

The data to be gathered from the inscriptions are 
still too fragmentary and one-sided to 
a caution. allow of a detailed account of the 
entire agrarian system of the time. Almost all 
inscriptions record transactions of a religious or 
eleemosynary character, and one can never tell how 
far the conditions described in them can be treated 
as representative of the general features of private 
cultivation. Considering, however, that cultivation, 
like other industries, was undertaken mainly to 
supply local needs, and that there is no evidence 
whatever of its having attained the capitalistic form 
in pursuit of profits, it is possible that there was 
little or no difference in this respect between private 
lands and those of public or charitable institutions. 
If the correctness of this surmise may be assumed, 
much of what is said below on tenures, irrigation, 
land-values and so on may be accepted as characteristic 
of the Whole system. 

Communal ownership of land by the villages as 
. / such has been noticed already ; the 

Tenures. residuary claim of the state as 
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represented by the king to all unassigned land must 
have been tacitly assumed. For the rest, all cultivable 
land was held in one of three broad classes of tenure 
which may be distinguished as : peasant proprietor¬ 
ship called velldn-vagai in the inscriptions; service- 
tenure, comprising all the holdings described variously 
as jivita, bJioga, ham, vrtti, and so on ; and 
eleemosynary tenure, such as brahmadeya, devadana 
and salabhoga, resulting from charitable gifts and 
governed by the special terms laid down in each case 
in a separate document drawn up in set terms and 
engraved on copper plates or stone or both Service- 
inams were also often recorded on stone, but these 
records were simpler and stated only the extent of 
the land held, the name of the person holding it and 
the particular service for which it was the 
remuneration, the details of the rights of the parties 
to the arrangement being left to be regulated by local 
custom. The three classes of tenure so differentiated 
may now be considered in some detail. 

The term velldn-vagai comprises two words 
of which the first clearly means 
peasant ^ ‘cultivator.’ Of the second word vagai, 
the meanings suited to the present 
context are ‘class’ or ‘manner’. That vagai is used 
in the epigraphs in the sense of classification according 
to tenure will become clear from our recalling the 
phrase 'nadu-vagai-seygira applied to revenue officials 
employed in the settlement of land-revenue; the 
process of settlement ( vagai-seydal ) involved toe 
registration of titles and tenures including those of 
K—49 


the ordinary cultivators (yelldn) . It may be observed, 
in passing, that the classification of land in the order 
of fertility of the soil was called iaram-idudal, 
grading. Velldn-vagm is clearly contrasted with 
other forms of tenure in the inscriptions. Karuppur 
was one of many villages appointed by Rajaraja to 
supply fixed quantities of grain to the Tan,jure- temple: 
only such of its cultivable land as was classed as 
vellan-vagai, the devaddnas and salabhogas being 
excluded, was taken into account to fix its quota of 
the supply to the Tanj ore temple. 11 Again, in the 
Tiruvalangadli plates we are told in the most casual 
manner that the normal type of a tax-paying village 
was the vellan-vagai. The village of Palaivanur, a 
braliniadeya in the possession of the sabha of 
Singalantaka-caturvedimangalam, was converted into 
a vellan-vagai village, the sabha getting other land in 
exchange (talai-mdru) . After this conversion to 
vellan-vagai, Palaiyanur was made a devadana of the 
Tiruvalangadu temple. The difference between this 
village and others of the vellan-vagai is clearly stated 
in the following terms: 12 “This ur is to be exempted 
from paying irai like other villages (held) by 
vellan-vagai ; for every year from the sixth, it is to pay 
a permanent irai (ninrirai ) of three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-eight kalanis, seven kurunis and 

11 811 , ii, 5, paragraph 2. In the next succeeding paragraph the 
same term occurs among other phrases which are not easily understood. 
A careful study of the text shows, however, that on any interpretation of 
it, the term velldn-vagai has to be understood in the sense of peasant- 
proprietorship. Its translation into 'the portion of the cultivators* 
(Rultzsch) does not quite bring out the technical character that 
undoubtedly attaches to it 

iii, 205, Part III, Tamil, 11. 19-25. 
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five nails of paddy and one hundred and ninety-three 
kalanjus, (one) mahjddi, and one md of gold as paid 
before including padi and pc#'; 13 it is to be assessed 
accordingly and (the assessment) entered in the 
accounts,” Now, these words of the king’s order 
provide a peep-hole into some important aspects of 
the land system under Cola rule. The ordinary 
ryotwari village as we now call it was the vellan-vageii, 
having direct relations with the government and 
paying a land-tax liable to revision from time to time. 
Whether the settlement was with the individual 
cultivator as at present, or, as seems more likely from 
the strength of communal organisations and life, 
with the village as a whole, is not certain. The state¬ 
ment that Palaiyanur while it was a brahmadeya 
under a sabhd paid an ira-i of a large amount to the 
state is proof that a brahmadeya was usually subject 
to certain imposts payable in a lump sum of gold 14 to 
the central government. A brahmadeya could also be 
resumed on the holders being compensated by the grant 
of other land in exchange, and the land so resumed 
could be put to some other use, in this instance 

13 The words : “Ivviir mmi irutta padiywm pa]\iyum ut-paiju,” are 
rendered by Krishna Sastri into: “as paid before by this village 
inclusive of palli In other words, he takes iruttapaQiyam to mean 
'in the manner in which payment was made’, and the words in 1. 71: 
Hvviir palli ut pada irai kdtfina neliiV may be quoted in support of this 
view. But the 4 am' in ‘ padiyuni ’ is a real difficulty in its way, and I have 
preferred to take like ‘palU’ to be some kind of tax or due, of 

which the nature is not clear. Seeing that it is omitted in 1. 71, one 
may think that it is either negligible or closely analogous to ‘pa?}£\ 

14 How much of the 598 kalanjus and 1 kunpi, the total assessment 
on Singalantaka-catm. was due from Palaiyanur is not certain; possibly 
it was the amount of 193 kalanjm and odd mentioned further on. If 
that was so, the paddy mentioned along with this sum was the net share 
of the brahman donees who had rights in Palaiyanur. A nagaram some¬ 
times paid its dues in gold (811. ii, 4, paragraph 13). 
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converted into a devadana. Quite obviously, Palaiya- 
nur was granted to the temple not as an. ordinary 
devadana, but as a velldn-vagai village with a 
permanently settled assessment of taxes which it paid 
to the temple instead of to government. The reason 
underlying this roundabout arrangement is not stated; 
but one may guess that the intention was to leave the 
actual cultivators of the land in status quo. When 
the land was brahmadeya they were remitting in all 
3288 kalams, 7 kurunis and 5 nalis of paddy and 193 
kalanjus, 1 nianjddi and 1 md of gold as the land¬ 
lord's share, and they were required to continue 
making the same payment to the temple instead of to 
their former landlords. 15 Though in consideration of 
existing conditions a permanent settlement of the 
dues from the village to the temple was ordered, all 
that it meant was that the assessment was not to be 
altered as often as in the ordinary velldn-vagai 
villages; for though almost every order or resolu¬ 
tion was said to be perpetual at the time it was issued, 
there was no lack of readiness to reconsider it as 
fresh circumstances arose. And the language of this 
order which contrasts the payment by the ordinary 
velldn-vagai villages with the fixed annual assessment 
of Palaiyanur also suggests the possibility that in 
velldn-vagai tenure the state’s share was in some 
manner directly dependent on the annual yield. But 
of this we cannot be sure. Another example of a 
similar conversion of brahmadeya to a velldn-vagai 
devadana is found in an inscription of the sixteenth 

“Krishna Sastri, however, suggests that this was the tax paid 
before the village became a brahmadeya. 811. iii, p. 390, n. 1. 
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year of the Cola-Pandya Viceroy Sundara by which 
five veils of land, originally brahmadeya, were made 
over to the Tiruvallsvaram temple as • velldn-vagai with 
an annual assessment of 642 kalams, 6 kurunis, 2 'nails, 
3 ulakkus, and 2| s&vidus by the ndrdyam measuring 
five nails, and 40 kalanjus and 3 kdnis of gold, of 
which five kdsus represented kdlci-erudu-kam and the 
rest uruvu-kol-nilan-kasu . 1G These instances make 
it clear that the velldn-vagai villages fell, in the reign 
of Rajendra I, into at least two broad classes—one 
directly remitting a variable revenue to the state and 
the other paying dues of a more or less fixed and 
standardised character to the public institutions like 
temples to which they were assigned. Which of these 
benefited the cultivator more, if at all, we lack the 
means of determining. 

An inscription from Nidur (Tanjore district) 
dated A. D 1232, 17 records that after the village became 
free from the tyrannical rule of Koppemnjinga, the 
cultivators went up to the village sablnd with com¬ 
plaints regarding their economic condition, and that 
the sabhd . fixed a new settlement regarding the dues 
in cash and kind to be paid by the actual cultivators to 
the landlords, permigadigal, who were forbidden to 
use force in making these collections. The rate of 
kndimai was fixed at 22 kdsus for each mundirigai 
(11320 of a veil ) for a single crop, while vettlk-kdsu 
and viniyogam amounted to five kdsus and one kdsu 
respectively; one labourer was to be supplied free 

)c 327 of 1916. 

17 536 of 1921; ARE, 1922 II 25 lias 1J32 by mistake. 
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for eacli kcmi held and all extra labour availed of 
was to be paid for at the usual rates. Any extra 
dues imposed on the lands were to be paid by the 
perungudigal. 

Service-tenures were of various types. The 
assignments in favour of public 
service tenure, servants as remuneration for their 
official work under government have 
already been noticed; these assignments were, however, 
only of certain rights to taxes and dues from land, and 
as such must be distinguished from direct assignments 
of land in lieu of particular services rendered. Such 
assignments of revenues from the land and of the land 
itself formed a normal method of remunerating 
military service, at least in later Cola times. Two 
inscriptions from Tirnvaduturai dated A. D. 1117 and 
1121 mention the grant of a consider- 
Mintary giants. a j^ e area 0 f ara ble land, constituted 

into a separate unit under the name 
Kulottungasolanallur, as vlrabhoga for the enjoyment 
of the Kaikkolas, from Merka-nadu, who were of the 
sirudanam rank and served in the palace at Crangai- 
konda-solapuram. 18 An inscription of A. D. 1125 
from Sivapuri, Ramnad, 19 states that Sundan Gangai- 
kondan, a vassal of the king, promised to give as 
udirap-patli five mas of good land and three mas of 
poor land to the dependents of each of his swordsmen 
(vdlildr ) who fell in battle. He further promised that 
in case any of the servants of the vdlildr died in war 

1S 72 of 1926; 69 of 1926. 

1B 47 of 1929. 
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or on account of disease, he would not recover any¬ 
thing as his dues from their relatives which they were 
not prepared to give with a good grace. Yet another 
inscription, from the Tanjore district (Kovilkadu), 
dated A. D. 1256, records an undertaking by Solagan- 
gan of Paiyur in Tondai-mandalam not to collect any 
dues over and above 600 kdsus and two kalams of 
paddy on every mti from all the lands held by him as 
padaipparru . 20 This is obviously an instance in 
which a feudal chieftain was allowed to enjoy the 
proceeds of taxes from lands assigned to him in 
return for his maintaining a stated number of soldiers 
ready for service when required by the king. 

Very good examples of service tenure proper 
come from temples and villages, which generally 
remunerated their servants in this manner. The 
temples often parcelled out their lands and assigned 
them as fiviba, bkoga, or Mini, all terms are used 
indifferently, for persons who fetched water for 
bathing the deity, 21 kept watch over the temple 
premises 22 , sounded the conch ( sangu ), 23 performed 
the arcana and aided at the srl ball 24 , sang in the 
temple or trained songsters 23 and so on. The Sabha 
of J'ananatha-eaturvedimangalam met once in the 
ninth year of Rajendra I to regulate the occupation 
of the lands of the local temple of Mahasasta by its 

20 194 of 1926. Padaip-parru is also mentioned with jivitap-parru 
and vanniyap-parrit, in 556 of 1919. 

S1 276 of 1923. 

22 112 of 1914. 

2 *58 of 1895.* 

**384 of 1913. 

3 *141 of 1896. 
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servants and fix the nature and extent of the services 
for which the occupants were liable in each case, 
such as conducting- worship (arcana), supplying- oil 
for lamps, and keeping watch over the temple. 26 
Individual donors often ear-marked their gifts of land 
to temples for particular services; slightly different in 
its origin, this type did not differ in any other way 
from the foregoing. The endowment of a nriydbhoga 
(sakkai-kani) for the performance of ariyak-h&ttii at 
the annual festivals in Tiruvaduturai from the ninth 
year of Rajaraja I (A. D. 994) 2T , and that of a 
tatparaklumi, goldsmith’s holding, by queen Dantisakti 
Vitanki attached to the temple of Tiruvarur from the 
fourth year of Rajendra I 28 , furnish instances of 
one of the common methods by which service-tenure 
on temple lands was created from time to time. 
Many items of service, high and low, to the village 
community were also remunerated in a like manner. 
Here again there was a double process at work; 
sometimes the village assembly took the initiative 
and set apart a portion of the common land 
as IJioga for the performance of specified services; 
there were also rich and generous persons ready 
to meet some pressing local need from their 
purse, buy land from the village community itself 
to create the necessary endowment, and leave it 
to be administered by the local authority. Of the 
first process there are several examples of bhatta- 
vrttis being created by village assemblies for the 

2 "386 of 1922. 

2 *120 of 1925. 

J8 216 of 1894. 
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maintenance of teachers in schools, or of persons who 
popularised culture by expounding the Purana's or' 
philosophies in temples, and the kanis for artisans 
like goldsmiths 29 , for the village physician 30 , or 
dancing-master. 31 A very common form that private 
benefaction assumed was the gift of land for the 
maintenance of dredging-boats and of men who kept 
the village tanks in good repair by removing silt, 
repairing the tank bund and in other specified wavs 32 . 
Such land was called eri-patti. Another was the 
ambalappuram, for the maintenance of rest houses 
and public places for the supply of drinking water. 33 
In view of a gift of two met -s of land to each, three 
carpenters of Sdmanafha-catur vedimangalam agreed 
to serve in the several hamlets of the village, accepting 
a reasonable remuneration for each job 34 . In fact, 
the universal prevalence of service tenure created for 
all conceivable purposes is most clearly established by 
the inscriptions. Its place in the tax-system gave rise 
to disputes which were settled by the general order 
of Rajaraja issued in his twenty-fourth year 35 . Prom 
this order, we may conclude that, unless there were 
reasons to the contrary, all lands held under service 
tenure were subject to the usual imposts, central and 
local, that w r ere levied on land. The numerous 
instances of land being set apart for the maintenance 

2 *210 of 1919. 

*"36 of 1898. 

”361 of 1924. 

”27 of 1893; 252 of 1921. 

"170 of 1894. 

"405 of 1925; also 205 of 1919. 

**811. Ill. 9. 
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of lamps in temples are also best regarded as examples 
of service tenures. 

The main types of eleemosynary tenure were • 
three : the braJiniadeya, the devadana 1 
Charity lands, and the sfddbhdga, The two former 
were sometimes combined in the same 
village, a devadana brahmadeya village 30 - The 
devadana differs from tinividaiyaMam 37 and tiru- 
na/mattuk-liCm, the two latter terms being applied 
evidently to lands held in absolute ownership by the 1 
temple, like any other land-owner j8 . These tenures 
were created generally by purchase of land from 
previous owners and occupants, followed by a 
ceremonial gift in set form, the gift formula 
often giving detailed expression to the rights and 
privileges, and the obligations, if any, conveyed 
with the grant; more rarely, it was found possible 
especially for the king and the village assembly 
to utilise unassigned common land for such 
gifts. When land, already owned and cultivated 
formed the subject of gift after purchase, the 
question was how to deal with the occupancy 
rights of the actual cultivators (kadi) of the soil. 

*»127 of 1925; S88 of 1913. 

4, 126 of 1896. An inscription from Uttattur (525 of 1912_) gives 
the following classes of iraiyiU parpu in the village viz., dcvadaim, 
tiruvmmmm, pajlicoandam, wiyan patti, rnmlapmam, agampvar.ru, 
bliatla-vrtti, _ 

s, In 1222, a tenant in occupation of some devadana land in 
Talaiccangadu, having fallen into arrears with his annual kadamat, 
agreed to the land being made tirunmiiattukkdm and leased out to new 
tenants, in lieu of his clearing the arrears: en pSrttt mjavaAtn 
mrm&ndu kar-varai Mpaiydna Wim vellaip pitn nellum Jcarpcn vaikkol 
tiraiuumenndl pOkkarukkap-pegadmrum innilam vthyim paSm mudal 
vittii vidu-tmu tandu innilattukku mwnbu kQyil pupappajta muldr 
sadanawalum tarukiren enru ndn vinnappanjeyya. (209 of 1925). 
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Closely allied was the question of the rights of 
kardnmai and miykatci (or mtydtci ), terms clearly 
corresponding to cultivator's and landlord’s rights 
respectively. As the landlord might himself be the 
actual cultivator, the class of occupant cultivators 
was sometimes distinguished by the name kU-kardnmay 
udaiya-kudigal, i.e. the occupants with subordinate 
cultivation rights 39 . Several inscriptions recording 
these gifts contain statements of the manner in which 
these questions were dealt with, such as kudi-nikki- 
kkaramnai-imykatci 40 or kudi-nlngak-kdra/nmai . 41 
It is curious to note that this conception of occupancy } 
rights was sometimes applied even to movable 
property; an inscription of A. D. 1006 from Tiruvai- 
yaru records that ,a herd of sheep was taken charge of 
by a person who undertook to maintain two lamps in 
the temple on condition that the sheep were treated 
as kudi-nlkkd’Ccdvd-muvd-pperddu full-grown ewes 
that neither die nor grow old and are held in fixed 
tenancy. One other subject for specific consideration 
on the occasion of such gifts of land to Brahmins, 
temples and feeding houses, was that of taxes and dues 
to be paid on the land after the date of the gift. 
Often these lands were made iraiyili either by total 
remission by the taxing authorities, central or local or 
both, or by the irai being secured by a lump sum pay¬ 
ment made in advance as imi-kdval. In the absence 
of a clear statement to some such effect, the lands 
were liable to the usual taxes. 

“*75 of 1896; El. v. p. 45. 

in SII. li, 92, 1. 1. 

*’111 of 1905. Also ABE. 1929, II, 16. 

‘*218 of 1894. 
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The An hil plates of Sundara Cola record the 
gift as an ekabhdga-brahmadeya of ten 
fikabhoga. veils of land by the king. The adjec¬ 
tive- ekabhoga implies that, unlike the usual brahma - 
deya shared by a number of donees, this gift was 
meant altogether to benefit the one individual named, in 
this case Aniruddha Brahmadhiraja. The land given 
away was marked off in the traditional manner by a 
public ceremony in which a female elephant was made 
to beat the bounds. The Tamil part of the grant 
records in great detail the rights and privileges 
conveyed by the gift which are more summarily / 
mentioned in the Sanskrit part: “we marked (the * 
boundaries of) the land -thus defined by erecting 
mounds of earth (karu) and planting cactus. The 
several objects included in this land—such as fruit- 
yielding trees, water, lands, gardens, all upgi owing 
trees and clown-going wells, open spaces 43 , wastes in 
which calves graze, the village-site, ant-hills, platforms 
(built round trees), canals, 44 hollows; rivers and their 
alluvial deposits, tanks, granaries ( kottagdram ), fish¬ 
ponds, clefts with beehives, deep ponds ( kottagam') 
included.; and everything else on which the iguana 
runs and the tortoise crawls; and taxes such as the 
income from places of justice (mmru padti) the 
kiilain on (betel) leaves, the cloths from looms, the 
kdnam (of gold) on carnages, the pattern on shops, 
kdrdmnai and miydtoi included, the old tenants being 
evicted (kudlnikM); everything that the king could 
take and enjoy—all these shall be made over to 

*>Manru, which Gopinatba Rao translates into ‘halls’. 

miyum u$aippum\ G. Iiao has ‘ponds, breaches in rivers’. 
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this man. He shall be at liberty to erect halls and 
upper storeys with burnt bricks; to dig wells, big and 
small ; to plant southernwood and cuseus ; to dig 
channels in accordance with watering requirements; 
not to waste sennit, 45 but to dam such water for 
irrigation; no one shall employ small piccottahs or 
baskets 46 (for lifting such water). In this wise, was 
the old order changed, and the old name and old taxes 
removed, and an ekcCbhogtx-brakmadeya under the 
name of Karunakaramangalam constituted”. 

A similar charter of privileges with a few 
variations is found in other brahmadeya grants, as 
well as in devadanas. The Tiruvalangadu plates, for 
instance, convey these privileges in almost identical 
terms 47 , and some others like the prohibition of 
f lavas' climbing up eocoanut and palfn trees (for 
tapping them) within the area and the right to raise 
the bund of the village tank to its maximum height and 
to store in it the maximum quantity of water that it 
could hold. Sometimes restrictions were placed by the 
terms, of the gift on the rights of the donee and his 
successors to sell or mortgage the land. 48 

A deliberate attempt seems to have been 
made in the reigns of Rajaraja and 
Exclusiveness. Rajendra I to maintain the homo-, 
geneity of the brahmadeya villages by \ 

4 ‘'Rain-water? 

‘® I have adopted kudai-nir, See EL xv, p. 72, n. 3, The Tiru¬ 
valangadu plates (11. 445-6) coniine this restriction to persons other 
than the grantees (anniyur). See also 103 of 1921. 

4 7 11. 426-58 far more elaborate in details than the Anbil plates. 
Also 103 of 1921 and others. 

48 118 of 1902. 
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excluding all other classes from owning land in 
them. This policy was dictated, not so much by 
reasons like pride of caste and social exclusiveness, 
which readily suggest themselves to a modern student, 
as by the real difficulty of fitting into the constitutional 
arrangements suited to a sabha other persons whose 
aims, needs and attainments were not the same as those 
of the Bhattas and Kramavittas. It has been pointed 
out elsewhere 49 that in large villages where such 
homogeneity could not be attained, the device was 
adopted of running two types of village assemblies, 
side by side, the sabha, and ur. But in places whereI 
Brahmins formed the bulk of the residents, and 
landholders of other classes were too few to be 
constituted into a separate ur, these landholders had 
either to be received as members of a sabha which 
laid down high educational qualifications for taking 
part in debates and for service on the executive 
committees, qualifications not easily attained by 
the .common people, or they had to go without 
exercising any of the privileges normally associated 
with ownership of land in those days and without an 
opportunity of giving adequate expression or gaining 
proper attention to their needs. The only other 
course was for them to betake themselves to more 
congenial surroundings. Possibly difficulties of the 
character above mentioned were not foreseen at first, 
and no restrictions were imposed on ownership of land 
in brahmadeya villages; as in actual practice this 
policy gave rise in some place or other to the sort of 

la Studies, p. 78; ante pp. 279 f£. 
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inconvenience that was quite natural in the circum¬ 
stances, the king’s attention was drawn to it, when no ' 
satisfactory solution was reached by local agreement. 
There was issued by Rajaraja, in the seventeenth year 
of his reign, A. I>. 1002, a general order 80 that :in 
Brahmin villages, the estates ( kdni ) of all persons of } 
castes other than Brahmin be sold out, exception being 
made of servants holding land under some service 
tenure. The Brahmins were apparently expected to 
buy up the land and pay down cash, and a special 
officer was deputed to Rajakesari-caturvedimangalam 
to get the sabha to conform to the order and make 
early payment; some of the land sold on the occasion 
was bought by the king’s sister Kundavai, who gave 
it to the local temple. A similar order of Rajendra I 
is recorded in an inscription 51 of the sixth year of 
his reign from Velieceri, a brahmadeya in Puliyur- 
kottam. 

From the reign of Rajaraja III, we have an 
instance of the original land registers of a 
brahmadeya village, Talaiccangadu, being lost in a 
commotion, and the steps taken by the village 
authorities, with the sanction of the central govern¬ 
ment, to prepare a fresh register of rights based on 
prescriptive rights (anubo gap-parrolugu ). The sabha, 
record, their sense of gratitude to the prime mover 
in this business of regulating titles and restoring 
order after the period of confusion 52 . The inscrip¬ 
tion is dated A. D. 1235- 

‘°46 of 1897. 

"sn of mi. 

« J 213 of 1925. 
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Devaddna lands were often marked off by means 
of boundary stones bearing the 
svadana. emblems of the deity to whom they 
belonged/’ 3 The rights and exemp¬ 
tions enumerated in devaddnas have a family likeness 
to those of the brahmadeyas, as already noticed. 
Devaddna lands were managed by the authorities of 
the temple subject to supervision and control of the 
village assembly on the one side and the central 
government on the other. It was open to the 
authorities of the temple acting in concert with the 
local assemblies to award jivitas or lidnis to the 
servants of the temple as remuneration for the per¬ 
formance of services or the supply of articles required 
for use in the temple. Such assignments are some¬ 
times made by the assembly acting by itself; for 
instance, the ur of Nerkuppai received as devaddna to 
Tiru-mudu-kunram-udaiyar some wet land and a 
house from TJttama Cola; these they gave over as Mni 
in the third year of Rajaraja I to a person who was to 
supply to the temple half pdlam of sandal paste and 
quarter palam of bdellium, besides bathing materials 
on the days of the ayana-sankrdntiS' 4 The temple 
often came by land of low fertility or even waste land 
which was sometimes dumped on it by village 
assemblies wliicli found themselves under the necessity 
of raising money urgently for some public purpose. 
Such inferior land had a much better chance under 
temples of being improved and fertilised by persons 

i, 59; ii, 6, 61. 5 of 1909. Instances are not unknown of cask 
and the right to collect some dues being made dcvadCma iraiyili —363 of 

1899. 

B4 57 of 1918. For other instances, seo 'service tenure’, ante. 
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who were ready to undertake the task as a labour of 
love ; when improved in this manner the land usually 
yielded a better income to the temple than before. 58 
In the reign of Rajaraja I, the lands in a devadana 
village belonging to the temple of SuciMram were 
divided into two categories, on one of which the 
rental due from the tenants (kmiik-kadan) was 
raised from 3 kalams per mil to 3 kalams and a tuni, 
w hil e the other which could not pay such a rental was 
to be directly managed by the officers of the temple 
(devakanmigal) . 5G On the other hand, in some 
instances the tenants occupying temple lands seem to 
have held them on more favourable terms than others, 
or, at any rate, to have had better opportunities of 
getting the terms of their lease revised when 
necessary. Thus the kanik-kadan due from Manabha- 
rana-caturvedimangalam to the Visnu temple called 
after Rajendracola in Mannarkoyil was fixed at 3840 
kalams and odd; this was found to be too high, and 
in consequence the Cera Rajaraja-deva added ten 
velis of land to the original extent, and fixed 2600 
kalams as the annual rental on the whole village so 
extended. 57 Instances like this show clearly that a 
number of extra-economic considerations entered into 
the management of temple lands. The desire of the 
donor to secure the maximum benefit to the temple 
or its tenants from his gift, the readiness of tenants 
to squeeze themselves to help in the attainment of this 

“495 of 1918. 

*«TAS. iv, p. 129. Ka#an parrada nilam (1. 21) does not mean lands 
exempt from taxes as understood by the editor of the inscription. 

6T 1!1 of 1905. 
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object, or, what was at least quite as common, their 
readiness to make an honest penny at the expense of 
a public institution if it could be done without a 
scandal, such were some of the forces that exerted a 
real influence on the terms of the lease. At any rate 
there was little chance that the relative economic 
conditions of the tenants holding of the temples 
exhibited any tendency to equality, such as custom and 
the methods of production and sharing were apt to 
produce among other classes of tenants. A curious 
inscription of the reign of Aditya II shows the value 
of the periodical audit of temple, accounts by the 
officers of the central government; this is a record 
which details the detection of what looks very much 
like a deliberate fraud by which the temple of 
Tiiuvidaimarudil was despoiled of 96 kalams of 
paddy, every year by its tenants who remitted only 
160 kalams as pancavaram where 256 kalams were due 
by agreement; the defence set up in the course of 
the enquiry was that the tenure was kudinikka-deva- 
ddnam, i.e. one in which occupancy rights still held 
good; but this turned out, to be a false statement on 
a reference to the original deed recording- the 
devadana, and the tenants were thereupon ordered to 
remit the higher rate of pancavaram . 58 

»gll. lit, 203. The fact that 160 kalams were pancavaram and 800 
kalams the tenant’s share of the produce (1. 2), suggests that pailcavUram, 
was a one-fifth part surrendered by the tenants of dSvadana lands on 
their share of the produce. But we cannot be sure of this, as 256 kalam 
rate has no relation to any figure in the record. But there are 
important gaps in the inscription. I have used the words occupant 
and occupancy wherever the term ku<},i is used In the original as It 
implies the actual cultivator of the soil, and not merely a lessee. 
Krishna Sastri, however, uses the words tenant and tenancy in the same 
context, as e.g. in the passage cited at p. 396. 
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An inscription from Tirumalam 5!) , Tanjore dis-- 
trict, dated A.D. 1112, records that Kulottunga I 
approved and sanctioned the proposal to remove some 
of the tenants in occupation of the devadmm lands of 
the local temple and lease out the lands to other 
tenants, because the former had allowed arrears of 
melvaram to accumulate and could not command the 
means to grow fresh crops without a break; the j 
sanction of the king was obtained beforehand either 
because tenants could not be changed on devaddna 
lands without such sanction, or possibly with a view 
to forestalling future litigation by the displaced 
tenants. 

A record of 1215 from Narttamalai, Pudukkottah 80 , 
relates to a kudi-nmgd-devar ddnam, created by 
the nagaram, who sold some land to two merchants. 
The terms of this sale show how complex, and 
yet, how equitable to all parties concerned, the 
regulation of land rights could be. For all the dues to 
be paid to the king on account of this land, ulagudai 
nayanar tiru-vasalcd vanda irai kudimaiyum marrum 
epperppattanmum, the nagaram held themselves res¬ 
ponsible even after the sale. The two persons to whom 
the land was sold in equal shares had to give to the 
temple 30 kalams of paddy each in any year in which 
the yield of the whole of the land was normal; in lean 
years, they had. to remit. 2% kalams on each md of land 
actually cropped (vilamja nilattuklm). The land was 
declared to be in the last grade (taram), and w r as asses¬ 
sed as such for all time. Clearly here the rights of the 

'"93 of 1910. 

”Pd. 170. 
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temple were confined to the melvdram at a rate fixed 
beforehand, the tenants keeping the balance of the 
yield and not. having to pay the taxes due to the 
central government, as these were paid by the nagaram. 

f The prosperity of an agricultural country 
/ depends to a large extent on the 

irrigation. facilities provided for irrigation, and 
the importance of securing an adequate 
water supply w T as recognised in South India from 
very early times. Natural streams and dependable 
channels leading off from them were the first source 
of supply: but for the passing mention, in an inscrip¬ 
tion at Tiruvaduturai 61 , of a Parakesari. Karikalacola 
who raised the banks of the Kaveri, we hear little, 
in inscriptions, of the methods adopted to turn natural 
streams to account. Much literary evidence can be 
cited to show that the prosperity of the Cola country 
proper was a gift of the Kaveri, and practically all the 
names now known of the many branches of this great 
stream in the delta country are traceable in the Cola 
inscriptions. In the absence of natural streams, re¬ 
course was had to tanks, and the bulk of the evidence 
on irrigation from the inscriptions relates to the care 
bestowed on the proper maintenance of the tanks. The 
Cola-varidhi of Sholingur, the Kaliyaneri near 
Anaimalai in Madura, the Kaliinangaikiilam at 
SOlapuram, the Vairamegha-tataka of Uttaramerur 
dating from Pallava times, the ‘big tank' of BaMr, 
and the Rajendrasolap-periya-eri at Punganiir are 
only the leading examples of a very large number of 


*>110 of 1925. 
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irrigation tanks mentioned in the inscriptions. The. > 
primary care of the village assemblies was to get the 
silt removed every year from the tanks under their 
control in time for them to secure the proper depth ; 
needed to store the full supply for the next, year before 
the rains set in. Often special endowments were created 
in relation to each tank to safeguard this important 
work from the neglect or the penury of,village 
authorities. Even where as in Babur or Trihhuvani 62 , 
the annual repairs were not provided for by specific 
endowments, a special cess, the evi-aywi, ear-marked 
for this purpose was collected from the ryots 
in the village, the rate in the instances mentioned 
being one padakhu of grain per md of cultivated land. 
The water-rights attaching to particular plots of land 
were often enumerated on the occasions when they 
changed hands by sale or gift. Where natural levels 
were not favourable for the flow of water, and it had to 
be lifted, piccotahs and baskets were commonly em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. The water lift worked by 
bulls may have been known, but finds no place in the 
inscriptions. In A.D. 1110 there is recorded a breach 
of the tank of Tirukkanji in a storm and the lepaiis 
effected to it by a local Araiyan; the repairs included 
the construction of a stone revetment to the banks 
( karpadai ) 63 . A tank near Tirukkaceur was extended, 
and a fresh sluice erected at the cost of a temple, in 
order that the lands of the temple may be properly 
irrigated; the tank originally belonged to the people 

03 178 of 1902; 192 of 1909. 

«»215 of 1919. 



of Sengunram, and their consent was obtained before 
the extension of the tank was undertaken. The water j 


in the tank was to be distributed between the villagers 
and the temple in the ratio of their holdings 04 . Such 
examples, which may be easily multiplied, furnish 
clear evidence of the vivid realisation by the people 
of the importance of irrigation and of their readiness 
to meet and solve irrigation problems in a reasonable 
spirit. 

Another aspect of agriculture that deserves 
special mention is the steady progress 

Reclamation. of reclamation of forest and waste 
land that was being brought under 
the plough. Popular tradition ascribes to the Pallava 
kings or to Karikala, the early Oola monarch, 
the credit of having disafforested large tracts of 
South India and made them fit for agriculture and 
human habitation. Whatever the historical value of 
such traditions, epigraphy gives unmistakable proof 
of the deliberate efforts made from time to time and 
by easy stages, to increase the area under the plough 
and the inducements offered to encourage such 
efforts on the part of the people, by way of concessions 
in taxes, favourable terms of lease in -the initial j 
years and so on. It is needless to reproduce here 
details which may be easily gathered from the 
inscriptions 65 . 

*>■*295 of 1909. 

"357 of 1924, 287 of 1911, 385 of 1903, 485 of 1902, 506 of 1902, etc. 
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The evidence on the yield of land and land 
values is by no means clear or copious, 
yield of land. The number of crops raised each year 
on paddy lands was two, sometimes 
three 66 . $Fo direct statement on the gross yield of 
land can ordinarily be traced in the inscriptions and 
the landlord’s share called melvdram, bfvogam or j 
even irai at times, is expressed in different ways, j 
One of the very few instances where the gross yield is 
set down is the Cidambaram inscription of Rajakesari 
Eajendra 67 which says that 44 velis of land yielded in 
all 4500 Jcalams of paddy, and that the melvdram on 
this was fifty per cent of the yield. A Mysore inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Rajadhiraja gives the melvdram\ 
rate as two-fifths for wet land and one-fourth for; 
areas under dry cultivation 68 . The inscriptions of I 
Tiruvorriyur show clearly that waste land newly 
brought under cultivation could not yield more than 
was enough to justify the rather low melvdram of 30 
kalams per veil in one instance, and 28 kalams and 19 
Jtalams for two different classes of land in another. 69 
An inscription of the sixth year of Rajendra I from 
Nattam (Ghingleput) states that the landlord’s share 
per kuli of cultivated land was a kuruni and five 
wap. 69a In 1124, land (ninety velis ) was given as 
devaddna- and madappura iraiyiU at Vrcldhacalam, on 
the basis of an irai, tax payable to government, of forty 

"271 Of 1915. 

«7jjg 0 £ 1888 . This record, though faulty in many ways, may, 
nevertheless, he accepted as genuine in this part. 

"505 of 1911. 

"103 of 1912. ARE. 1912, II, 22. Also 228 of 1912. 

"°263 of 1912. 
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kalams of paddy per veli by the Rajakesari measure 
(maraJikal) . 70 From an inscription at Erurnur, 
South Arcot district, dated 1152, it is seen that some 
devadtma land, apparently of very good quality, was 
assessed at 26 : | kalams per ma, equal to 525 kalams 
per veli or nilam, inclusive of kadamai, pddi-kdval , 
silvari and any other taxes and cesses due therefrom 73 . 
Lastly, a record from Periya-korakkai (Triehinopoiy 
district) of the reign of Rajaraja III shows that some 
devadcma lands there paid an all inclusive tax of 20 
kalams of paddy on wet land ( nansey ) and 10 kalams. 
on dry land ( punjai ) 72 . 

Figures bearing on the value of land reveal 
equally disparate conditions. The 

Land value. prices stated di ffer so widely from 
place to place and among different 
transactions that it is impossible to attempt a detailed 
explanation of such differences without an accurate 
knowledge of the quality of the land concerned or to 
institute comparisons with present conditions in 
respect of land-values- A rough idea may be gathered 
from a few examples chosen at random which will 
show not merely the difference in values, but wide 
divergences in the rates at which future dues on land 
were capitalised, for the advance payment of the i?ai- 
kdval, the 1 tax-fund’ as it may he called. At Tira- 
vaiyaru (T ary ore Dt.), in A. D. 1006, one veli oi land 
was sold for 100 kalanjus of gold 73 . At Kuttalam in 

7 "63 of 1918. 

”397 Of 1913. . ,, . , 

*=266 of 1926; ARE. 1926, IT. 29. 31 of 1891 gives tlie rate five 
kalams on pufijai lands at Jambukefivarara, A.l . 11 . 

**219 of 1894. 
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Tinnevelly, 8 mas of land including the tax-dues on it 
were valued at 43 hdsus in the fourth year of 
Rajendra I 74 . Two years later, in the Tanjore 
district, 2 veils and 8 mils of wet land including a 
tank together with dry land of the same extent were 
sold for the low amount of 10 hasus, though the irai- 
haval on it was 190 hdsns 75 . The low sale price in this 
instance was perhaps due to the sale being that of 
common land (sabhaip-podu) and to the temple. In 
the same year and place, another sale records the price 
of 40 hdsus and irai-hdval of 90 for just one veil of 
land, which looks more normal 76 . One Madhurantakan- 
madai fetched two hundred and fifty hulls of land or 
one-eighth of a veil at Tiruvorriyur in the thirtieth 
year of Rajendra I. 77 Land of the extent of three 
and a half veils and two mas was sold for 50 hdsus 
and an equal amount provided for bringing it under 
the plough at Tiruvamr in the eighth year of 
Rajendra II 78 . One veil of land was sold at 20 hdsus 
at Kahcipuram in 1073, and for a little less at Tiru¬ 
vorriyur 79 . In 1126, dry land of the extent of 4250 hulls 
was sold for twenty hdsus at Tiruvottur, North Arcot 80 . 
In 1133, four veils of land fetched a price of 90 hdsus 
at Uttattur, Trichinopoly district, each ham being 
equal to three-fourths of a halanju of gold 81 . Land 
yielding a melvdram of 120 halams per veil was valued 

"104 of 1926. 

"102 of 1925. 

”109 of 1925. 

"156 of 1912. 

"677 of 1919. 

"522 of 1919; 133 of 1912. 

"88 of 1900. 

"509 of 1912. 
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at 40 kdsus and 45 kdsus at Tiruvarur, Tanjore 
district, in the tenth regnal year of Kulottunga II, 

A. D. 1143. 81B 

The kdsu, as pointed out elsewhere, underwent a 
rather steeply progressive debasement, or more pro¬ 
bably the term came to be applied in later inscriptions 
to a new coin of much lower denomination. The price 
of land as stated in terms of this new coin will not bear 
any direct comparison with the prices mentioned above. 
Thus at Tiruppalanam, one md of land was valued 
at 2000 kdsus, working to 40,000 kdsus per veil, in 
A.D. 1214 82 , and the price of one veil at Kumbakonam 
in 1220 is said to have been 25,747 kdsus 83 . About the 
same time, one md of land which stood in need of 
reclamation was valued in Tiruvenkadu at 1334 kdsus, 
the cost of reclamation being estimated at 500 kdsus S4 . 
Again land of the extent of 2 veils and 19 md- s was 
sold at Kumbakonam in A. D. 1221 for a sum of 
450,000 kdsus 35 . About the same time, house-site was 
valued at 40 kdsus per hull at Nallur and 16 kdsus at 
Tiruvalangadu (Tanjore) 86 . It would seem that the 
kdsu became a coin of somewhat higher value after the 
close of the reign of Iiajaraja III; for the inscriptions 
of Rajendra III record prices of landed property that 
suggest such a conclusion. Two house-sites of the 

81 *553 of 1904. 

* 3 180 of 1928. cf. 6 md at 13,000 M6u$ (Tiruva^uturai), 156 Of 
1925—A.D. 1238. 

**298 of 1927. 

81 504 of 1918. 

85 229 of 1927 —ndlu nurdyirattu aimbadinayiramum, cf. munnur- 
ayiraUanipadinayiram, of 626. of 1920. The lakh was evidently unknown. 

**58 of 1911; 96 of 1926. 
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total extent of twelve manaik-kol were sold for 700 
kastis at Kuttalam (Tanjore) in A. I). 1261 87 ; one 
veil and 16 md-s of agricultural land were exchanged 
five years later, at Tirukkamnapuram, for 5350 
hams, which, we learn, was the equivalent of thirteen 
kalanjus of gold 88 ; lastly, at Tiravilimilalai, nineteen 
ma-s of land found a sale for 1000 kasus and a house- 
site of 10 kalis for 300 kasus, in 1267 89 . Rajendra III 
made a great effort to resuscitate the Cola empire, and 
a reform of currency must have been part of his plan. 
It will he noted also that most of the records of the 
later Cola period come from the Tan j ore district, 
proof of the waning and disappearance of the direct 
influence of the central government in the outlying 
parts. 

In comparing' the figures cited above with one 
another, it should be borne in mind that neither the 
unit of measurement nor the unit of currency was 
constant, and that owing to local variations in the 
length of the measuring rod and the number of kadis 
that went to the wa, and owing to the currency of 
various types of old and new money of varying weights 
and fineness, any attempt to make a detailed 
comparison is rendered altogether fruitless. 

Closely allied to agriculture was cattle-raising 


and dairy-farming, an industry pur¬ 
sued generally by the manradis or 


Cattle. 


shepherds. Here again, we depend much on the 

87 495 of 1907. 

8S 522 of 1922. 

80 399 of 1908. 
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temple records for our information. The nicmradis 
seem to have, been organised in a, professional caste 
group ( kalanai ), and generally taken charge of the 
cattle donated to the temples for the maintenance of 
lamps under stated conditions. Though the pasu 
(cow) and ddu (ewe) are sometimes used only as units 
of reckoning', still in the majority of instances there 
is no doubt that live animals are meant, and often 
enough, breeding bulls and ranis form part oi. the gifts. 
The importance of cattle-farming may also be inferred 
from the names of several imposts the exact nature of 
which is not fully known, such as ncillci-, 7ici/llGvudu f 
aldgerudii-kdSii and so on. 


Chapter XXII 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

In most of the common industries the rule was 
production for the local market. The 

Conditions of existence of a brisk internal, trade in 

Production. 

and Trado. several articles is indicated by the 
evidence of the movements of individual 
merchants and the highly organised state of the 
mercantile corporations in various parts of the 
country. A merchant from the malai-nadu (Malabar) 
is seen trading in Tiruvadandai in the Ohingleput 
district 1 , and one from Mylapore is found in Tanjore 2 ; 
and a man from Ceylon endows a lamp in the temple 
at Suemdram (South Travancore) 3 . These are not 
isolated instances, but representative of a large class 
of similar facts recorded in the inscriptions which 
show that there was a free and active business inter¬ 
course between the different parts of the empire. The 
expansion of Cola rale was followed by the organisa¬ 
tion of a strong centralised administration under a 
single political power. Except for a few local risings 
leading to punitive expeditions from time to time, 
peace was maintained for successive generations over 
a wide area, which had been cut up till then into a 
number of independent warring states. In the more 
settled conditions of the new era, the industrial arts 

*268 of 1910. 

*147 of 1895. 

•71 of 1896. 
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obtained greater encouragement and the opportunities/ 
for trade increased. / 

The metal industries and the jewellers’ art had 
reached a high state of perfection. 

Metai work. Household utensils made of metal were 
apparently confined to the rich, 
earthenware being often mentioned in connection 
with cooking and eating in solas, charitable feeding' 
halls. The detailed descriptions of the images and 
utensils of the Tanjore temple recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tions, and the bronzes of the period that have survived 
to this day give proof of the mastery attained by the 
braziers of the time in the art of manipulating alloys 
of metals and casting them into the most elaborate and 
graceful forms. Copper, bronze and brass were 
employed in such work, besides gold and silver. The 
variety of jewels and ornaments of 
jeweiiovy. gold and precious stones, and the 
careful record of the numbers and 
classes of the stones and pearls mounted on each of 
these would be enough to enable a modern jeweller to 
reproduce most of them if only he knew their general 
formation; many of the ornaments mentioned have 
long since gone out of use, and no really old ornament 
has survived the ravages of invasion and war; the 
Tanjore inscriptions however enable one to see that 
the jeweller’s art reached its high-water mark under 
the Colas, and that the Tanjore jewellers produced the 
most pleasing results by 'studying the dispositions of 
precious stones and pearls with a view to their colour 
effects. If it is remembered that temples were only 
glorified palaces, that gods received all the honours 
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clue to kings (rajopacara), that kings were the models 
for their subjects to follow;, and if, further, it is 
realised that the Tanjore temple differs from the 
hundreds of other temples only in its greater size and 
in the accuracy and completeness of its surviving 
inscriptions, it will be seen that it is not easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the amount of wealth 
held in the form of jewels or the flourishing state of 
the goldsmith’s trade. Neither the depredation of 
invading hosts nor the security of established govern¬ 
ment has succeeded in weaning the people from the 
hoarding habit. Pax Britannica has hardly been more 
potent in this respect than Malik Kaffir and Hyder 
Ali. 

The inscriptions contain only a limited number of 
references to the daily occupations and 
salt. arts of the population, and we 

have to eke out this scanty infor¬ 
mation from literature and sculpture. The manu¬ 
facture of sea-salt was carried on under govern¬ 
ment supervision and control, and subject to 
considerable imposts in kind and money, local and 
central. The salt-pans of Markanam, Kanyakumari, 
Variyur, and Ayturai were among the more important 
centres of salt manufacture, which was a widespread 
industry all along the sea coast 4 . Some of the salt 
pans at Bapatla were lost owing to encroachment by 
the sea, and this fact is recorded in 1112. 5 

*23, 24 of 1919; TAS, i, pp. 162-4, 247-8; 239 of 1925. 

'207 of 1897. 
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A conspicuous example of particular industries 
obtaining special recognition in court or in a big 
delation. 0 f temple is furnished by the weavers of 
wurt^ana 0 Ivancipuram. There were four wards 
temple. ( padis ) of the city inhabited by the class 
of? weavers known as Pattasalins; they had the dis¬ 
tinction of being appointed weavers of royal garments, 
and ITttama Cola appointed them to tlie management 
of the financial affairs of the temple of Uragam in 
Kancipuram. The poor residents of Solaniyamam 
were exempt from the payment of all royal dues in 
return for their undertaking to maintain the temple 
accounts properly and submit them to monthly audit 
by the weavers who had the management of the 
temple, an arrangement ratified by the nagaram of 
Kanclpuram as well 6 . . 

Of the conditions of transport in internal trade it 
is not possible to give a detailed 
Transport. account. In South India t here was very 
little scope for the use of natural 
water-ways for the carriage of merchandise in the 
interior, and there is no evidence that canals were 
made for any purpose other than the irrigation of 
agricultural lands. Roads are mentioned in several 
inscriptions from all parts of the country, when 
the boundaries of lands and villages are described. 
To maintain these roads, great and small, in good 
repair was part of the duty of local authorities and 
the villagers were often expected to give freely the 
labour (■ vetti, amanji ) required for it. Two classes 

•Museum plates of Uttama Cola, 
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of roads may be distinguished; the vadls were 
only slightly better than foot-paths and apparently; 
not suited to wheeled traffic. One such vadi in. 
Uttaramerur was washed away by the floods and the 
path became unfit for use even by cattle; in remaking 
the path, the scobha decided to widen it and purchased 
the adjoining lands from the ryots to whom they 
belonged 7 . The better class of roads is called peru-vali, 
the great road, in the inscriptions. These were the 
trunk roads leading from one large division of the 
country to another, as is seen from their names like the 
i&ndhra road, VadugappermaU or ^ndhrd-patha 8 , the 
great road to Kongu (Kongapperuvaliy, the big road 
to Pennadam 10 , the Tanjavurp-peruvali mentioned in 
an inscription from Aduturai 11 , and, most significant 
of all, the great road leading to Kalyanapuram men¬ 
tioned in an inscription from the Tanjore district 13 . 
The breadth of one of these roads is stated to have 
been two rods (Ml), about twenty-four feet 13 . 

Trade was carried on by merchants banded to¬ 
gether in powerful guilds and corpora- 
Merchant Guilds, tions. The manigrmmm of Ivodum- 
halur endowing a charitable trust 
in Salem 14 , the Valanjiyar of Tirappurambiyam 15 , 

*9 of 1898. 

*SII. Sii, 64. 

"281 of 1911. 

“233 of 1915. 

“363 of 1907. 

“203 of 1908. 

“SII. iii, 15, 1. 2. 

“47 of 1888. 

“71 of 1897. 
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are examples of such associations. There were 
also the Teliki of Bezwada mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajaraja XI 16 ; the satyavdcakas (truth- 
tellers), also called dhanma-vaniyar (the just 
merchants) who maintained a mafha called after 
themselves and supplied the tiruk-kodi (the holy flag) 
at the three annual festivals at T’iruvannamalai 17 ; the 
sucakar karunakara vlrar or the valanjiyar of 
Tennilangai who paid contributions from 1189 for the 
maintenance of a Yaisnava matha at Tirukanna- 
puram 18 ; and the valanjiyar of Tinnevelly who had 
the kdrdnmai of the lands of the local temple, on 
condition that they provided for certain specified 
requirements for the services in the temple. 19 About 
1207 A.D. the merchant communities of Nellur, 
hTarayanapuram, Arkadu, Mayilappur, Tiravorrivur, 
Pundamali, Nedumpirai, Damanakacceri, Perangalur 
and Tiruniru cooperated together in acquiring a whole 
village and giving it as devadcma to the temple of 
Tiruppasur, for constructing a madil , an enclosing' 
wall ; the village was left by the merchants in charge of 
Tammu Siddhi 20 . Again, an inscription of 1235 from 
Anbil mentions an assemblage of the Cittim-melip- 
periya ndttdr, the timi-ayirattii ainnurmvar, the 
Settis of the nadus in many mandalas, davanac-cettis, 
Jayapdlas, mimai-vlm-kodiyar, the excellent silpis, 

”189, 392 of 1897. 

”647 of 1902; 550 Of 1902. 

”505 of 1922. 

”28 of 1927. 

”120 of 1930. 
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and the miular-padai-kalanaiyar ; the assembly des-. 
cribed themselves by the phrase Rajarajap-peru- 
nlrdviyom; the object of the meeting is unfortunately 
not clear, for the inscription is damaged. 21 Lastly, 
the valanjiyar and the nanUdesiyat-tisCui-dyirattain¬ 
nurruvar built a part of the temple at Tiruvilakkucli 22 . 

Nanadesa-Tisaiyayirattu Ainnurruvar, formed ) 
the most celebrated of these guilds. 

Nanadegis. _ . , . j i p 

This long name is susceptible of 
two interpretations; the Five Hundred of the 
thousand directions in all countries, or the One 
Thousand and Five Hundred from all countries and 
directions. Seeing, however, that the guild is des¬ 
cribed sometimes by the terms nanadesis or 
ainnurruvar, the first interpretation seems to be the 
better of the two. This guild had a long and notable 
record of achievement. Its importance may be taken 
to antedate the rise of the Imperial Colas of the 
Vijayalaya line; for two short inscriptions from 
Munisandai in the Pudukkottah state, most probably 
of the time of Vijayalaya and Parantaka I, show that 
this corporation was already well established, the tank 
at Munisandai being called after it; the inscriptions 
record endowments for the periodical repair of 
the tank. 22 " Members of this corporation obtained 
some houses assigned to them about A. I). 1015 by 
the sabha of Nigarili-sola-catiuvedimangalam for 

al 601 of 1902. 

a2 lSl of 1926. 

voor Ind. Taal—, Landeth Volkenkmde , Dee 1, lxxiv, 
1934, pp. 614-8, where S. It. Balasubrahmaniam draws attention to these 
records. 
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being used as residences or warehouses 23 . In A. I). 
1033 is recorded a gift of land for a service in a Siva 
temple at Ambasamudram for the benefit (. sirappu ) of 
the same guild 24 . 

The fragmentary Tamil inscription from I. oboe 
Toewa, in Sumatra, mentions this body of merchants 
and bears the date Saha 1010 (A.D. 1088), clear proof 
of the active share of the guild in the extensive over¬ 
seas trade of the time. Some inscriptions from the 
Mysore area 20 furnish important and interesting 
details of the myths relating to the origin and organisa¬ 
tion of the guild, the articles of merchandise in which 
its members carried on trade, the countries with which 
they traded, and the means of transport employed by 
them.. Bom of the race of Vasudeva, Kandali and 
Mulabhadra, they were favoured by the goddess 
Bhagavati, and comprised many subdivisions, born to 
wanderers over many countries. They visited ‘the 
Cera, Cola, Panclya, Maleya, Magadha, Kausala, 
Saurastra, Dhanustra, Kurumba, Kambhoja, Lala, 
Baruvara, Nepala, Ekapada, Lambakarna, Strl-Rajya, 
G-hola-mukha, and many other countries,’ and by land 
routes and water routes they penetrated into the 
regions of the six continents. Their trade was in 
superior elephants, well-bred horses, precious stones 
of all sorts, spices, perfumes and drugs. They sold 
them wholesale or hawked them about on their 
shoulders. They often carried their merchandise on 


2S 651 of 1916. 

82 of 1907. 
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the backs of asses and buffaloes ‘adorned with red 
trappings.’ They were famous for their ‘five 
Hundred vira-sasanas. ’ One such vlra-sasana is 
found recorded in an inscription 26 of the reign of 
Kajadhiraja I, dated in his thirty-second year c. 
A. D. 1050. By a resolution of their body, the 
mnadesis and their followers resolved to convert the 
village of Slravalli into a nanadeMya-<fascm<rij~eri~. 
vlrappattina and to confer certain privileges on its 
residents. The record also describes the merchant 
guild as a saniciya and states that it was served by 
(samayaitu tirumdikhup-pani seyyum ) regiments of 
foot-soldiers and swordsmen. There was another 
meeting at Mylapore of the same body of merchants 
which decided to convert Kattur, originally an 
Ayyapulal, into a virapattina, a status which implied a 
privileged position in the country’s trade 27 . Again 
in 1199 a, meeting of the niidu and nagmam of 
Uttattur (Trichinopoly district) granted the village 
of Venmanip-padi, converting it into a mercantile 
town called Tayilu-nalla-puram 28 . 

The nmadesis then were a powerful and 
autonomous corporation of merchants whose activities 
apparently took little or no account of political 
boundaries. They visited all countries in the course 
of their trade, and everywhere they enjoyed a res¬ 
pected and privileged position. In the Cdla kingdom 
they received recognition alike from the central 

3 *342 of 1912. Another eri-viror-pattina was Muttukura in the same 
neighbourhood (321 of 1912). 

2 7 256 of 1912. The part of the inscription recording these privileges 
Is very obscure in its language. 

. 38 521 of 1912. 
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government and from local agencies like the village 
sab has. They had their own mercenary army, doubt¬ 
less for the protection of the merchandise in tlieir 
warehouses and in transit. They also concerned 
themselves iu the details of local administration in 
the places where they were settled. In Malurpatna 
they undertook to cooperate with the firi-Vaisnavas in 
enforcing the regular collection of the interest due to 
the temple on a perpetual loan from the members of 
the sabha of Vanclur, also called Sola-madevi-catur- 
vedimangalam. This was early in the reign of 
Rajendra I 29 . Their success and prosperity were to 
some extent independent of the vicissitudes of war and 
peace among the states in which they carried on trade. 
In the thirteenth century, there was at Pagan in 
Burma a Visnu temple built by the nanadesis and 
gifts were made to it by a merchant from one of the 
port towns on the Malabar coast 30 . 

A recent writer has pointed out the differences 
between mercantile organisations in 
Merchant guilds Europe and in the East 31 . Speaking 
in the la steto. to of European trade with China, he 
contrasts the radical weakness of the 
Chinese commercial class as compared with the 
European. ‘The great chartered companies of Europe 
had monopoly rights and state backing; they sinned 
against the light of free trade no less than the Chinese 
guilds, but they stood for the self-organisation and 

”612 of 1911. 

•“El. vii, 1>P. 197-8. 

81 Hudson —Europe and China , p. 265. 
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autonomy of the merchant class, not the mere rapacity 
of government officials. In China the merchant was 
powerless against officialdom ; politically he was 
nothing ; there was no tradition of city-state 
commercialism to teach him his potential strength. In 
Europe the bourgeois was rising to be master of the 
state; in China he was but the servile agent of the 
mandarins. 7 In South India, the merchants had 
certainly more freedom and scope for initiative, and 
a better capacity for voluntary organisation than in 
China; they were less at the merev of government 
officials, and exercised a great deal of autonomy in the 
regulation of their affairs. The state was not eager 
to interfere in their transactions, and would not do 
so except on invitation. On the other hand, the state : 
did not, it could not, gave the strong backing to its 
merchants engaged in foreign trade that the European 
state provided. Neither the merchants nor the state 
in South India had any idea of the possibilities of 
economic imperialism. Trade to them was an end in 
itself ; they were willing to carry on trade if conditions 
were favourable ; it never occurred to them that 
foreign lands may be compelled to buy and sell at 
the point of the bayonet. 

There were also local organisations of merchants 
called nagaram in big centres of trade 
like Kancipuram and Mamallapuram 32 . 
What the relation was between these local bodies of 
traders and the more general groups like the 
Manigramam and the Nanadesis or Valanjiyar cannot 

iii, Museum plates of Uttama Cola and 171 of 1894. 
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be determined with precision. That Brahmins also 
occasionally engaged in trade becomes clear from a 
direct mention of the Brahmins who engaged in trade 
along with the Valanjlyar in the South bazaar of 
Ennayiram 83 , a large centre of Vaisnavism and 
education, in the modern district of South Arcot. The 
nagarams used to raise voluntary contributions from 
their members for specific purposes. To give just one 
example: in A.D. 1037, the nagaram of the town of 
Valaiyur 31 resolved that the lamps to be maintained 
by them in the local temple and the interest due from 
them on moneys borrowed from the temple were to be 
met from: the proceeds of a regular payment in future 
of certain dues laid on their commercial transactions 
in accordance with a schedule,—the buyer and seller 
each giving a kdl-alavupdttam of one noli per kalam 
(on grains), a kol-kuli (weighment-cess) of one palam 
per mrai, ten betel-nuts for every thousand exchanged 
and so on. Many other instances can. be traced in the 
inscriptions of a similar exercise of the privileges of 
autonomy in the regulation of the internal affairs of 
the groups. 

On customs and octroi duties in this 
period we have little direct evidence. 

Sungam. Kulottunga I is celebrated in contem¬ 
porary literature and epigraphy for abolishing the 
km,gam. We seem to have no detailed account of this 
most important transaction of the reign, and there is 
no means of knowing how this was managed, and 
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what steps, if any, were taken to fill the gap in 
the revenues of the government caused by the remis¬ 
sion. The word sungam is explained generally as 
including all the imposts on articles of merchandise 
imported in ships and carts, that is to say, from across 
the seas or the interior 35 . 

The “I. 0. IT.” as an instrument of borrowing was 
Pro-note. apparently in common use. It is 
mentioned quite casually in an inscrip¬ 
tion from Tiruvaduturai of the reign of Rajaraja I 38 . 
The sabha of that place owed some money to a Kaikkol a 
which they had borrowed from him on a pro-note 
(kaiyeluttolai). For some reasons not recorded, the 
entire property of the Kaikkolan became rdjasvam, 
that is, it was confiscated by the king who naturally 
sought thereupon to realise the money due from the 
sabha. These facts are recorded in explanation of the 
assignment to the temple of some of the village lands 
in lieu of the money then borrowed by the sabha for 
paying off the king. Another instance of borrowing on 
a pro-note is the loan of 100 hams from a temple in 
Punjai to the mula-parudai of Talaioeangadu men¬ 
tioned in an inscription of the reign of Rajendra I 37 . 

Wide divergences are traceable in the rate of 
interest on loans, and also in the 
interest rat©. manner in which the rate is expressed 
and calculated. The rate of 12|% 
per annum, of £ halanjw per halanju of gold, was for 

85 Parimelalagar on Rural, 756; ante pp. 60-1, 

*«105 of 1925. 

9 7 187 of 1925. 
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long the standard rate on the investment of religious 
endowments 38 , though 15 per cent or 3 manjddis per 
kalanju 39 also obtained in many instances. The 
lowest rate met with is 5 per cent or one manjddi per 
kalanju, though this rate is coupled with the reign of 
Yijaya Kamapavarman, and not a Cola king. 40 Higher 
rates of money interest are also found though not so 
frequently as the normal 12| or 15 per cent. Thus we 
have rates like 12| per cent per half-year (pu) working 
to 25 per cent per annum 41 ; four hundred Mian jits 
yielding one hundred and fifty per annum, 37| per 
cent 42 ; or even a 50 percent rate expressed as half kdsu 
per annum per kdm iZ . These rates cannot be 
explained easily at present ; it is certain, however 
that they are not due to differences either in the 
purpose of the loan or investment or in the political 
conditions affecting social security. The Rastrakuta 
invasion made little difference in the prevailing rate of 
interest as can be seen from inscriptions quoting 
Krsna’s regnal years 44 ; the higher and the lower 
rates of interest alike prevail in the reign of 
Rajendra I, when there was little or no disturbance to 
internal security. Very often the rate of interest is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of commodities and sometimes even 

««£//. H, Intr. p. 17, 255 of 1921; 8 of 1897—grain rate. 147 of 1906 
gives the rate | kMu per kteu; 1 of 1893 gives $ tiramavi per kMu per 
month. 

”75 of 1898; 164, 169, 172, 179 of 1912; 176 of 1915; 216 of 1921. 
19 of 1907 calls the rate dharmap-poliiai. 
ill, 128—11. 36-7. 

”16 of 1899. 57 of 1928 gives the rate 10 Mtois on 40; also 518 of 
1920. 

”203 of 1925. 

”193 of 1925. 281 of 1910 also gives a 50% rate. 

”179 of 1912. 
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the principal of the loan is also a given quantity 
of some commodity, usually grain. The divergences 
in the commodity-rates are quite as wide and as 
unaccountable as in money-rates. The lowest grain- 
rate of interest per kalcmju of gold is one kalam per 
annum 45 ; the highest rate goes up to 3 kalams 48 , and 
even four 47 ; the more common rate is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a kalam, or a kalam and third. In one and 
the same region and at the same time, two village 
assemblies are seen borrowing from one creditor, a 
temple, at the different rates of § kalam and one 
kalam per kalanju per annum 48 . Generally high rates 
of interest, seldom less than 25 per cent, are quoted 
when the principal is expressed in terms of grain 49 , 
and in one case there occurs the impossibly high rate 
of 75 per cent per annum 50 . Another way in which 
different rates of interest find expression is by means 
of the adoption of different rates of capitalisation 
for purposes of endowments of the same service; thus 
the supply of a quarter measure of oil every day is 
provided for by the endowment of 18 kalanjus, 3 
manjddis and 1 kunri of gold in one instance, and by 
that of just 10 kalanjus in another 51 . 

That there must have been a great amount of 
borrowing and lending among traders and merchants 
in the normal course of their business we may take 

“316 of 1903. 

“58 of 1897. 

■"90 of 1928. 

“Museum Plates, 11. 28-34, 

“30 kalams per 100 called dharmap-potUai In 506 of 1920. 

“232 of 1923. 

“Sir. I, 84 and 67 of 1895. 
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for granted; but of such transactions no record seems 
to have survived. Almost all the investments recorded 
in the inscriptions are of charitable funds generally 
ear-marked for specific purposes, and sometimes a 
certain stability is imparted to these purposes by the 
investments and the terms governing them being made 
irrevocable. Thus a merchant from Malai-nadu 
invested 16$ kalanjus of gold in a mdaUJmdcm, 
permanent loan, from the interest whereof twelve 
Brahmins were to be fed for one month {Kumbha) 
every year in the temple of Varahadeva at 
Tiruvadandai (Chingleput) 52 . Again the ur of 
Koneri accepted a loan of five kalanjus from 
a temple in Kanclpuram subject to the conditions 
that they should pay interest at If kalams per kalanju 
per annum and that they should at no time offer to 
return the principal of the loan. 53 An inscription from 
Malurpatna (Bangalore) of the reign of Rajendra I 
provides another example which is of great interest 
for the sanctions it lays down to enforce conformity 
to the terms of the loan. 51 The grain-principal 
•( nellu- mudal) of the perpetual loan was 320 kalams 
and the rate of interest 3f kumnis per kalam per 
annum yielding in all 100 kalams in a year, to be 
remitted in two instalments, 50 kalams at each of the 
two harvests. The borrowers were the members of 
the sabha of Vandur who agreed to give two meals a 
day to the persons delegated to collect this grain- 
interest; these persons might resort, if necessary, 


62 273 of 1910. 
os 54 of 1893. 

r, ‘512 of 1911, (EC. ix, Cp. 129). 
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to processes of distraint such as stopping the supply of 
water and fire, surrounding the habitation, and im¬ 
pounding cattle. Nothing is stated in explanation of 
these rather drastic sanctions and we cannot say if 
they ever were actually enforced. The problem of 
modern finance is to fund public debts in order to 
secure stable interest charges; the problem that 
the temples of South India had to face once was 
that of securing a fixed income as interest on their 
investments, of funding their loans as it were. 

The transfer of immovable property by sale or 
gift was generally attended with more 
Transfer of formalities than that of movables, 
property. The or( p nar y transactions among indi¬ 
vidual owners are seldom represented 
in the records before us. Only those of public, interest 
are found recorded in inscriptions, and an analysis of 
the sales of land so recorded reveals that at least four 
types were distinguished among them. They are : 
(1) djnakrayam (2) the peruvilai (great sale) of some 
king (named) (3) the peruvilai of Candesvara and 
(4) sabhaivilai or ur-vilai. The first of these was 
sale by djiiid or royal order of the properties of persons. 
found guilty of treason against the king or his family. 
The leading example of this class is the sale recorded 
in the Udaiyargudi inscription 55 of the properties 
of persons involved in the murder of Aditya II. 
The peruvilai of the kings was the sale of the lands 
of cultivators in the processes of revenue-collection 
when other means of collection had failed. The 


'•677 Of 1920; also 379 of 1922. 
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Candesvara-peravilai was the sale of land by Siva 
temples, Candesvara representing Siva as Ms ddi-ddsa, 
first devotee, in such transactions. The corresponding 
term, if any, for describing sales by Visnu temples does 
not seem to appear anywhere. The sabhai- or ur-vilai 
was, as the name implies, the sale of land from the 
common land of the commune effected by the local 
assembly of the village. A careful study of the 
prices mentioned in these different classes of sales 
points to the conclusion that they were often 
governed by extra-economic considerations, and this 
may be the reason why the nature of the sale was 
specifically mentioned in each such case. The rates 
specified had apparently little or no relation to 
the market value of land in the neighbourhood. It. 
is probable that in the peruvilai (lit. great sale) 
something like a public auction was the method of sale 
followed, the usual procedure being to cry out the upset 
price in a public place at a time fixed in advance, and 
await the response of those present at the sale. It is 
doubtful if it was a real auction where bidding against 
one another on the part of the buyers was allowed ; the 
formula in the inscriptions suggests only the announce¬ 
ment of a fixed price together with the other terms, 
if any, on which the property was offered, and the 
acceptance by the buyer 56 . 

The main features of the formulae adopted in 
documents, sale or gift deeds, conveying property m 
land may be briefly noted. The minute care with 
which (he boundaries were described in eacii case may 


k«458 o i 1905. 
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be seen from the copper-plate grants like those of 
Anbil, Anaimangalam and Tiruvahmgadu. The same 
feature marks the stone inscriptions as well, though 
the description is often more summary in form and 
therefore much shorter than in the copper plates. 
Then the phrase ' mikudik-hurai-idladanga ‘including 
excess or shortage,’ is invariably employed, and this 
implies that the boundaries rather than the measure¬ 
ments stated formed the decisive factors. Then there 
occured phrases which excluded other properties like 
old devadanas, canals, roads etc., which were not meant 
to be conveyed. Like gift-deeds, sale-deeds also often 
contained details of the rights inherent in the property 
conveyed. These included the ownership of the sub¬ 
soil, trees, hills, wells etc., irrigation-rights, easement 
rights and so on. The document usually concluded 
with a declaration that the price agreed upon had been 
fully paid and the land duly conveyed, and that the 
document concerned was to serve as the acquittance 
for the sale price 67 and that no other receipt or acquit¬ 
tance was to be demanded in the future. One sale 
deed from Arpakkam 58 dated 1232 A.D. contains the 
following provisions: a declaration that the land sold 
was subject to no encumbrance and that if, in future, 
the existence of any encumbrance was discovered, the 
vendor would release the land from it; the usual clause 
about acquittance for the sale price; a declaration that 
the purchaser acquired all the rights over the land 
including the rights to sell, mortgage and give away; 

*'219 of 1894; 305 of 1911, 522 of 1922 etc. 

»'137 of 1923. 
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that the vendor was not to raise objections at a later 
stage and plead that the document was void on the 
score of imperfect wording, illegibility of letters and 
so on. An inscription from Tiruvannamalai (1204 
AJX) 69 records a resolution of the mahesvaras that 
houses built on sites in the Tirumadai-vilagam (temple 
area) were to be sold at a price to be fixed by a superin¬ 
tendent (kankani) from the temple treasury, and that 
half the sale proceeds must be remitted to the temples, 
the owner of the house being entitled only to the 
i balance. Very often a payment is made in addition to 
the price of land to cover the future taxes and dues 
on the land so that it may be conveyed tax-free: in 
these eases this further payment is also mentioned in 
the documents and the taxes intended to he remitted 
specified in detail. Sometimes the irai-lmval was a 
separate document, that is when the taxes were 
commuted sometime after the purchase of the land. 

From very early times Southern India carried on a 
flourishing commerce with the nations across the seas 
on either side of the peninsula. From the fourth 
century A. D. or thereabout, the Persians, rather than 
the Arabs, were the most venturesome mariners of the 
Indian ocean. In the Chinese annals of the fifth, 
sixth and early seventh’ centuries, all the products of 
Ceylon and India, with others from Arabia and 
Africa, are classed as “products of Persia” 60 . The 
direct sea-route between China and India is, however, 
known to have come into common use by the close of 
the seventh century, and I-tsing mentions no fewer 

«°486 of 1902. 

"“Chau Ju-kua, pp. 7-8. 
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than thirty-seven Chinese pilgrims who took this 
route to India in his time 61 . At no time had Indian 
merchantmen ever ceased to frequent the shores of 
the Malay peninsula and the islands of the archipelago, 
even Indo-china and China. Mahabalipuram, Kaviri- 
ppumpattinam, Saliyur and Korkai on the east coast, 
and Quilon on the West were great emporiums fre¬ 
quented by the traders of other countries; Ceylon and 
the Nicobars in the East, the Laccadives and the 
Maldives in the West furnished good halting places 
for ships bov.nd on long voyages. 

Towards the ninth century A.D. the countries of 
Southern Asia had developed an extensive maritime 
and commercial activity, and had attained a prosperity 
unequalled in history 62 . The Tang empire in China, 
Sri Vi,jay a under the powerful line of the Sailendras, 
and the Abbasid Khalifat at Baghdad 
me Persian were °hief states outside India that 
Gulf - flourished on this trade. The political 
troubles in China in the latter part of 
the ninth century interrupted the established trade 
relations for a .time. China became unsafe for the 
foreign traders who now retired to the Malay Peninsula 
and Sumatra, whither the Chinese ships had to go for 
the purchase of foreign goods. This was the 
beginning of the Chinese navigation of the high seas. 
In the twelfth’ century, Cantonese sea-going junks 
went as far west as Quilon on the Malabar Coast. 63 


p, 9, n. 1. 

® 2 Ferrand— Voyage , pp, 1445. 
« 3 Chau Ju-luia, p. 18. 
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Siraf on the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf 64 was 
the chief emporium in the West in this period- 
“Here”, says Ibn Hawqal, a contemporary Arab 
writer, “there is not any husbandry or cultivation of 
the ground; and they bring water from a distance. 
There are not any trees immediately about Siraf; and 
the inhabitants devote their whole time to commerce 
and merchandise” 65 . Such was the importance of the 
trade of Siraf, that, despite the disadvantages of its 
situation and climate, the town was covered with very 
fine edifices and was very populous. The sailors and 
merchants of the entire Indian ocean, Chinese, 
Javanese, Malay and Indian, came frequently to Siraf 
for exchanging their products. Siraf then was a 
cosmopolitan city, and its chief merchants, when they 
received strangers as guests, took scrupulous care to 
conform to their manners and customs. After 
mentioning the existence in India of a caste of which 
the members never ate off the same plate or at the same 
table, Abu Zaid tells us: “when these sectaries 
resort to Siraf and one of the principal merchants 
invites them to a repast in his house, at which about 
100 persons assist, it is necessary that the host causes 
to be placed before each one of these sectaries a plate 
in which he eats and which is exclusively reserved for 
him” 66 . The use of separate plates for eating was, of 
course, not confined to any single caste or sect, as Abu 
Zaid thought, but was the universal rule in India. 
The statement is valuable as evidence of the tiade and 


“The modem Tahiri, 27° 38'. N., 52° 20'E. 
*«■Wilson— The Persian p. 94. 

° 0 Ferrari d— Voyage, p. 138, 
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social relations maintained by Indians with the rest 
of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

'* / At the end of the tenth century, the political 
situation in China had become normal 
again, and the Sung government of the 
day evinced a great interest in the foreign trade of the 
country. The trade was made a government monopoly, 
and strenuous efforts were made to increase its volume. 
“ A mission was sent abroad by the emperor with 
credentials under the imperial seal and provisions of 
gold and piece-goods to induce ‘the foreign traders of 
the South Sea and those who went to foreign lands 
beyond the sea to trade' to come to China. Special 
licenses to import goods were promised them” 67 . How 
eager the Cojas were to take advantage of the extended 
opportunities thus opened to them is evident from the 
missions sent to China by Rajaraja and Rajendra. 
The great distance between the Cola country and 
China, and the novelty of the direct connection now 
started, prevented the proud Chinese government 
from giving adequate recognition to the position and 
importance attained by the Colas. Their envoys took 
with them very valuable presents, but they were only 
ranked with those of a vassal state in Eastern 
Turkestan 68 . The Cola embassy which reached China 
in 1015 after spending over three years on the way 
must have left the Cola country towards the close of 
the rule of Rajaraja, Lo-tsa-lo-tsa of the Chinese 
chronicles. Chau Ju-Kua says of this embassy : 69 

67 Chau Ju-kua, p. .19, 

6 8 Chau Ju-kua, p, 101, »„ 13, 

60 p. 96. 
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“In former times they did not send tribute to our 
court, but 'in the eighth year of the ta-cimng and 
siang-fu periods (A.D. 1015), its (of Chu-Iien) sove¬ 
reign sent a mission with pearls and like articles as 
tribute. The interpreters, in translating their speech, 
said they wished to evince the respect of a distant 
nation for (Chinese) civilisation.’ They were ordered 
by Imperial Decree to remain in waiting at the side 
gate of the Palace, and to be entertained at a banquet 
by the Associates in the College of Court Annalists. 
By Imperial favour they were ranked with the envoys 
of K’in-tz’i. It happened to be the Emperor’s birth¬ 
day, and the envoys had a fine opportunity to witness 
the congratulations in the Sacred Enclosure.” Pewer 
details have survived of the other embassy from 
Shi-(lo)-lo-cha yin-to-lo ehu~lo (£rl-raja,lndra Cola) 
which reached China in A. D. 1033. The trade thus 
started with China appears to have been cat lied on 
without interruption in the eleventh century, and in the 
language of the Annalists of the Celestial court, tin 
Cola kings continued to send ‘tribute’ to that court. 
The naval expedition of Rajendra against Sri Vijaya 
and the success achieved by that expedition rendered 
communication with the ‘Southern seas’ and the 
empire of China more easy and regular than it was 
ever before. The appeal to Vrrarajendra for help in 
the settlement of the political affairs ol Racial am 
confirms our view of the relations between the Colas 
and the kingdoms of the east. Another Cola embassy 
to China of the year 1077 is also mentioned and the 
name of the contemporary Cola king, Kulottunga I, 
is given in a corrupt form hr the Sung annals 70 . 

ToQfcaU Ju-kua, p. 100. Ante p. 25. 
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The chief articles of merchandise that entered 
into this long distance trade were necessarily goods * 
that carried great value for small bulk. 

Articles °f q£ g^raf, the Arab writer, Istakhri 
(tenth century) says 71 : “The imports 
are aloes wood (for burning), amber, camphor, 
precious gems, bamboos, ivory, ebony, paper, sandal¬ 
wood, and ail kinds of Indian perfumes, drugs and 
condiments. In the town itself excellent napkins are 
made, also linen veils, and it was a great market for 
pearls.” From the middle of the eleventh century 
Siraf began to decline in importance, and the island 
of Qais or Kish began to take its place as the entrepot 
of Indian trade. The Jewish traveller from Spain, 
Benjamin of Tudela, relates that about the middle of. 
the twelfth century A. I)., the island of Kish marked 
the limit of the voyages of Indian merchants trading 
with Persia and the West. “Kish”, he says 7 * 1 , “is a 
considerable market, being the point to which Indian 
merchants and those of the islands bring their commo¬ 
dities; while the traders of Mesopotamia, Yemen and 
Persia import all sorts of silk and purple cloths, flax, 
cotton, hemp, mash (a kind, of pea), wheat, barley, 
millet, rye and all other sorts of comestibles and pulse, 
which articles form objects of exchange; those from 
India import great quantities of spices, and the 
inhabitants of the island live by what they gain in their 
capacity of brokers of both parties. The island 
contains about five hundred Jews.” 

’‘Wilson —The Persian Gulf, p. 94. 

,3 R. H. Major : India in the Fifteenth Century, Intrn. lip. Xlv—1. 
Also Wilson, op. c it, pp, 98-9. 
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Horse trade. 


The rise into importance of the Arab trade in 
horses which flourished for many centuries on a 
large scale must be traced to the period 
of the growth and expansion of Cola 
dominion in Southern India. The important role of 
cavalry in the Cola army and the armies of other 
powers opposed to them is clearly brought out by the 
inscriptions. There are also frequent references in 
them to kudimic-cettis 7S , dealers in horses, who no 
doubt imported horses from abroad, particularly 
Arabia and perhaps Pegu, and distributed them among 
the princes and nobles in the land. As these Cettps 
are often said to come from malai~nadii 7 \, it is reason¬ 
able to infer that Arabia supplied the bulk of the 
horses imported into South India. The extensive 
trade described by Marco Polo and Wassaf in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century could not have 
sprung up suddenly, and its beginnings must be traced 
to Cola times if not to an earlier period- 

“The imports into China in this trade”, says 
Rockhill 75 , “consisted of two distinct categories of 
goods, the one manufactured textile fabrics (mostly of 
cotton), spices and drugs, and the other, and by far the 
most valuable intrinsically, jewels and semi-precious 
substances, such as ivory, rhinoceros’ 
horn, ebony, amber, coral and the like, 
and various aromatic products and 

73 556 of 1904, Tlic import of war-horses may hay© begun earlier 
under the Kadambas and the Fallavas., The reference in Pallavatvor 
samstfvena kalahena of the Talgunda inscription of Kakustbavarman 
{El. viii, p. 32" L 4) and some ancient sculptures may he recalled in 
this connection. Also Patfinappdlai , 1. 185. 

*«196 of 1928; 182 of 1926. 

^Trnng Poo, xv, p, 419. 
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perfumes, used either in the preparation of incense or 
for perfuming the body.” The high value of the 
second category of goods and the increasing demand 
for them led the Chinese government to declare their 
sale a government monopoly. Trade in these articles 
was open only to licensed vendors who bought their 
supplies at government warehouses in quantities and 
at prices fixed by government. Trade in cotton 
fabrics, spices and drugs was under no restrictions, 
and subject only to an import duty payable in kind 
and varying from one-tentli to two-tenths of the 
goods imported. Besides this import duty collected 
at the time of their entering the port, these goods 
had also to bear a fixed tonnage tax on the ship. 
This trade was felt on the whole to be beneficial to 
China and caused no anxiety to the government. 
In course of time, however, grave abuses developed 
in connection with the trade in luxuries, and the 
drain of currency and precious metals resulting from 
its expansion was such as to cause the government 
very serious concern. These evils came to light 
in the twelfth century, and the. Chinese government 
had to embark on legislation calculated to prohibit the 
exportation of precious metals and coined money and 
to restrict the volume of trade with Ma’bar and 
Kulum (i.e. the Coromandel coast and Quilon). 

In the face of strong discouragement from the 
Chinese government, the commercial relations between 
China and South India appear to have been sustained, 
with more or less regularity, to the end of the thirteenth 
century . The Loboe Toewa ( Sumatra) Tamil 
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fragment of {§. 1010 (A.D. 1088) which mentions tlie 
Tisai-Ayirattaiiihurruvar shows that the merchants 
of South India had settlements outside India, and it is 
quite possible that small settlements of these traders 
were found in all important entrepots of the Persian 
Gulf and the China sea. Hindu sculptures of 
decidedly South Indian origin have been discovered 
in a Chinese temple in the port-town of Ch’uan-chou, 
opposite to Formosa; these sculptures represent 
Puranic themes like the Gajendra-moksa and Krsna 
tied to a mortar between trees and so on, and are best 
placed in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It seems 
possible therefore that a colony of South Indian 
merchants had settled in the port-town of Ch’iian-ehou, 
which has been identified with the Zayton of the 
mediaeval travellers. 734 

The list of the products of the Cola country 
given by Chau Jn-Kua shows that the list of articles 
imported by China from there remained practically 
unchanged at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. He says: 70 “The native products comprise 
pearls, elephants’ tusks, coral, transparent glass, 
betelnuts, cardamoms, opaque glass, cotton stuffs with 
coloured silk threads, and cotton stuffs.” The same 
author notes also that the taxes and imposts of the Cola 
kingdom were numerous and heavy and that conse¬ 
quently traders rarely went there; the criticism is 
obviously based on a general comparison with Chinese 
customs duties and should not be pressed far; for we 

,5 « Ostasiatische Zeitschrift (1933), pp, 5-11. 

"p. 96. 
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have much other evidence on the flourishing condition 
of the foreign trade of South India and on the presence 
of small settlements of foreign merchants in port- 
towns. There are in existence accounts of several 
exchanges of missions between South India and the 
Mongol emperor Kublai Khan, all of which followed 
the sea-route and were partly commercial and partly 
diplomatic in character, but as these relate almost 
exclusively to the period of Pandyan ascendancy and 
have little direct connection with the Cola kingdom, 
they need not be detailed here. For the same reason, 
the account of Ma’bar given by Marco Polo, very 
interesting and important in itself, deserves only a 
passing mention in a study of Cola history. 

Benjamin of Tudela states that Chulam was seven¬ 
teen days by sea from Kish; Chulam may therefore be 
Quilon or some other port more to the north on the 
West coast of India and probably subject to Cola rule. 
Of the people of this place, their government and 
country, Benjamin observes: 77 ‘‘They are descendants 
of Khush, are addicted to astrology and are all black. 
This nation is very trustworthy in matters of trade, 
and whenever foreign merchants enter their port, three 
secretaries of the king immediately repair on board the 
vessels, write down their names and report them to 
him; the king thereupon grants them security for their 
property, which they may even leave in the open Helds, 
without any guard. One of the king’s officers sits in 
the market, and receives goods that may have, been, 

”R. H. Major, ibid. 
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found anywhere, and which he returns to those appli¬ 
cants who can minutely describe them. This custom is 
observed in the whole empire of the king.” Regarding 
the hours of business, Benjamin also says : “ From 
Easter to new year (from April to October), during 
the whole of the summer the heat is extreme. From the 
third, hour of the day (nine o’clock in the morning) 
people shut themselves up in their houses until the 
evening at which time everybody goes out. The streets 
and markets are lighted up and the inhabitants employ 
all the night upon their business which they are pre¬ 
vented from doing in the day time, in consequence of 
excessive heat.” 

There is perhaps no better evidence of tlie partial 
nature of our Indian sources than our being thrown 
almost exclusively on Arab and Chinese sources for 
our knowledge of this most important aspect of 
national life, viz. the foreign trade of the Cf>la empire. 


Chapter XXIII 

COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The absence of prominent land-marks in the 
numismatic history of Southern India, and the small 
proportion of inscribed specimens of coins discovered 
so far have stood in the way of a scientific treatment 
of the coinage of the South. At the same time the 
relative richness of epigraphical material has contri¬ 
buted to make the study of South Indian history 
largely independent of the always difficult and none 
too certain conclusions of numismatics. 

Two weight systems are traceable from the 
ancient coins of the South. ‘The gold 
^ standard? 1 gad/ydna coin of the Deccan averages 
58 grams, the heaviest reaching' 
60 T grains ’ ; this was the standard unit called 
gadydna or kalanjv, in the Tamil country 1 . If the 
weight of the lost gold coin of Uttama Golan figured, 
by Elliot 2 is correctly recorded as 50 to 60 grains, this 
coin must have followed the old gadyd/na standard and 
must have remained in circulation late in the tenth 
century. The survival to late times of a small cess 
called Kumdrakaccdnam 3 may be accepted as confirma¬ 
tion of the same fact. But in the Cola period the more 
usual standard was the kalanju of twenty manjddis 
equal in theory to 72 grains, but sometimes going 

J Codr ington—Ceyf oh- Coins and Currency, pp. 6-7. 

*G8I. No. 151. 

•TAB. i, p. 165; 182 of 1916. 
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up to 80*. It is apparently this unit of bullion weight 
that is employed in an inscription of the thirtieth year 
of Parantaka I which equates the halanju with the 
niska (Sanskrit) 3 . When exactly the Cola currency 
was brought into line with this weight standard does 
not admit of precise determination. 

By the side of several inscriptions which seem to 
employ the halanju in recording pay- 
pm; ments by weight, there are some which 

mention the pon and equate it to the 
halanju , implying thereby that the pon was coined 
gold of the full weight of one kalanju c \ This coin was 
also called madimnmtakadevan-madai, served as the 
standard of fineness for testing gold 7 , and yielded the 
same interest as one halanju of fine gold. This coin 
is mentioned in the thirty-first year of Rajarajadeva 8 , 
and if this king was Rajaraja I, as seems likely, its 
issue must have been commenced under his predecessor 
Madhurantaka Uttama Cola. 

Exactly half of this mddai was the Rajarajan 
kdsu Q , issued apparently by Rajaraja I. 
But the ka.su of this weight and fine¬ 
ness was certainly in use earlier than the time of 
Rajaraja I. A record 10 of the fourth year of 
Aditya II mentions that twenty hdsus were equal to 

*Codrington, pp. 3 and 7. 

»8tL iii* 104; also 181 of 1912. 

e 49 of 1888, 54 of 1893, etc. contra Codrington: —*‘The early mediaeval 
pon seems to I>e a kalanju of gold, and not necessarily a coin', (p. 52). 

*140 of 1912; ARE. 1913, II, 22. 

: *252 of 1915. 

°141 of 1912. Mentioned also in 484 of 1925, A.D. 1054. 
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ten kalanjus. It was in. vogue after Rajaraja. also, 
as the same relation between the kdsu and kalcmju 
reappears in some of the later inscriptions 11 . In fact 
both the mddai and the kdsu, the standard gold coins 
of the realm, were issued by each one of the Cola kings 
of the period before 1070—the different issues being 
distinguished in epigraphy by the names of the kings 
being prefixed to those of the coins in question: 
thus we have expressions like the mddai of Rajaraja 12 , 
the mddai of Rajendrasolan 13 ,—a phrase which by the 
way makes it more likely that the madhardntakadevan- 
niadai was issued by Rajaraja’s predecessor, 
anmdu-narkdsu meaning ‘good current kdsu’, and 
palangdm (‘old kdsu 0 14 and sometimes even anrddu - 
(nat) -pulgngdsu, current (good) old kdsu, in later 
inscriptions 15 . 

The madhurdntakm mddai was still current in 
the reign of Kulottunga I 16 ; and it is said to have been 
equivalent to the kalanju of the fineness of 9§ mdri 
or two kdsus 17 . That this high standard was not 
maintained at all times in the actual currency goes 
without saying, and the inscriptions give valuable 
evidence on the extent of the departure from the 
standard at different times and places. 

“203 of 1925; 228 of 1923, 

of 1919°* ° f 1925 ' Thi>3 is used as tlie standard of fineness in 671 

”203 of 1925. 

“629 of 1916; 484 of 1925. 

“71 of 1926; 217 of 1901; 329 of 1929. 

”17 of 1893 ; 180 of 1911. 

“90 of 1928, 
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From the reign of Kulottunga I, several other 
types of miidais make their appearance 

Local issues, in tiie inscriptions, and these were 
undoubtedly issued by local rulers who 
were feudatories ,of the Cola empire. Examples of 
such issues are: the jayamdda mentioned in a record 
from Cebrolu dated $. 998 1 *; the uttcma-gmdarmdda 
of a Bapatla inscription 19 ; the cdmara-mdda and the 
bimdarmdda in somewhat later records from the same 
place 20 ; the nakM-nmda mentioned in an inscription 
from Kanelpuram, dated in the fourteenth year of 
Bajadhiraja II 21 , and recording a gift from a 
chieftain from Ganga-niandalam, who had the title 
Bhujabalavlran; the BhiijaMla-mcidai, first mentioned 
in an inscription of the third year of Kulottunga, 
perhaps the third of that name, from Nandalur 22 , and 
in later records from Kanelpuram and Tiruppalai- 
vanam 23 ; the pal®m~puUi-nmdai of a record from 
Tirumullaivayil dated 1232 24 ; and the gandagopdlan - 
mddai obviously issued by the Telugu-Coda chieftains 
of Neilore who were contemporary with Rajaraja III 
and Rajendra III 20 . 

By a dexterous use of two inscriptions of the same 
time and locality, Codrington seeks to establish that 
the fineness of the maMuramtakan-nutijai was roughly 

”151 of 1897. 

”236 of 1897. 

”210 of 1897; 176 of 1897. 

”48 of 1893. 

”686 of 1907. 

”360 of 1919, 311 of 1929. ARE. 1929, II, 38. 

”674 of 1904. 

3 *266 of 1921, and several others. 
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about 8| mdttu 26 ; but this contradicts the express 
statement of the inscription of Kulottunga’s reign 
cited above, and it is not improbable that two different 
7 casus are meant by the two records though they stand 
so close to each other, and that the standard of fineness 
adopted in both cases was the same, in other words, 
that sembon of one of these records was of the same 
fineness as the madhurdntakan mddai, of 9| mdttu. 
Codrington adds: “Now none of the Cola coins even 
approach this standard, and it seems possible that this 
mddai was a unit of account equal to a kalanju of gold 
of the touch mentioned, and had ceased to have any 
connection with the progressively debased coinage.” 
This conclusion can hardly be accepted as correct, 
if it implies that the Msu of proper fineness 
was not actually issued from the royal mints for 
circulation. Considering that as late as the thirty-fifth 
year of Rajadhiraja I 2T , A.D. 1053, the standard 
kasu was still current and that a heavier Msu, equal 
to § kalanju and 3' nianjddis, is sometimes mentioned 
in the records, 28 while a lighter Msu of seven manjddis 
was also known 29 , the real explanation for the preva¬ 
lence of different units of currency must be sought 
elsewhere. As Codrington has himself observed ‘it 
seems probable that each province of the empire retain¬ 
ed its local currency’ and its relation to the standard 
currency was a matter for calculation on each separate 

,, op. cit. p. 86. 

”228 of 1923. 

”105 of 1925; also 571 of 1904 for a MSu of slightly less value. Both 
of Ka.ifiraja I. 

”5 of 1890. 
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occasion. That no coins of the high standard of fine¬ 
ness of the madai have reached us is perhaps due to no 
other reason than this, that no old coins that were at all 
fit for the gold-smith’s brazier had any chance of 
survival through many centuries. 

The standard kdsu, moreover, derived ultimately 
from Ceylon which had a more ancient and continuous 
currency tradition than the Cola kingdom which came 
up in the ninth and tenth centuries. The Uak~kdsu , 
Ceylon kdsu, which was also laalfrOrkalanju of the 
fineness of the madai 30 , was current in the island as 
early as the seventh and eighth centuries; it is also 
mentioned, in Cola inscriptions from about 937 A.D. 
in the reign of Parantaka I 81 . There was close 
contact between Ceylon and the Madura country for 
centuries before Parantaka’s conquest of Madura, 
and the introduction of this coin into Cola currency 
must have been the result of Parantaka’s invasion 
of Madura and the island of Ceylon 32 . From the 
actual specimens of coins known, the Ceylon type 
‘with a rude human figure standing on the obverse, 
and seated on the reverse ’ and the traditional 
Cola type with the seated tiger, fish and bow 
emblems, both may be seen to have existed 
side by side almost from the beginning, the Ceylon 
type being specially suited for circulation in the 

»»25 and 156 of 1895; also 252 of 1915. The word' flam came to 
mean ‘gold’ in Tamil; and this sense is known to the Div&karam; but 
X have not come across any early use of the word in this sense. Can it 
be that the meaning was derived from the fact that the flnk-kdsu, was a 
gold coin ? 

* 1 435 of 1904. 

* s Codrington, pp. 73. ' 
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Pandyan country where it should have been long 
known before. However that may be, the main thing 
was the adoption of the Ceylon standard, and this took 
place apparently much earlier than the time of 
Rajaraja 33 . 

Besides the gold coins madai and hasu and others 
of local provenance and uncertain 

Karung&su. standard, the inscriptions mention 

*Karmgasu* or * Ilakkanmgam’, the black kam of 
Ceylon 84 . This coin is also apparently traceable to 
Ceylon, where the ‘mla kahapana% a silver coin of the 
g-adyana standard in weight, is known to have been in 
circulation from very early times 35 . Some of the impure 
silver coins of the Colas now known may be assigned to 
this series, full-weight or half, as the case may be 86 . 
Copper coins issued by the Colas conforming- more to 
the standard of the gadyma than of the kajgnju are 
figured by Elliot and other writers. 

In an inscription of the thirty-third year of 
Parantaka I from the Madura district 37 , we are told 

**Contra Codrington, p. 84. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
so-called Lankefivara type of Rajaraja I (Desikachari, Smith Indian 
^ovns t p, 183) is not a Cdja coin, but most probably belongs to the 
Ceylonese KaMvarin series and that the legend on it is now read as 
‘Sri Lanka Vibhu\ Codrington, op, cit . p. 54. Unfortunately, Desikachari 
does not give the weight of his specimen of this type. The copper 
Kodamramo? coins (Desikachari, p. 66) are also, clearly Pandyan, not 
Cola. 

>4 SII iii, 120; 242 of 1907; 238 and 266 of 1923. 

* "Codrington, pp. 13-4. 

»"Elliot, No 152 is full weight; so also Nos. 26 and 27 described by 
Ilultzach at IA. 1896, p. 321 which from the title Coja-narayana may now 
be ascribed to Rajar&ja who gets "the same title in one of the Mysore 
inscriptions. One coin at p. 317 7.4. 1896 is half weight, 30 gr. 
Another, in the same place, of 51} grains is near Elliot No. 153 which is 
52*2 grains. 

87 811. iii, 106. This 1ca$u is also mentioned in 435 of 1904, year 30 
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that the llak-kasu was the equivalent of 7§ new 
alckams. Wliat sort of a coin the ah ham was is not 
easily decided. It is again mentioned in a record 88 
of Aditya II, but without any relation to other units- 
In the days of Rajaraja, however, the akkam was 
definitely a twelfth of the Kdsu , 39 and therefore a 
twenty-fourth of the Kalanju. It is obvious that the 
term akkam is applied to coins of different value in the 
Madura and the Tanj ore inscriptions of Parantaka 
and Rajaraja; for there is much support, as we have 
seen, from epigraphy for holding that the llak-kasu 
of Parantaka’s time and Rajaraja’s kdsu were of the 
same value and fineness 40 . 

* 8 275 of 1923. The Aka was again a fraction piece of the Ceylon 
Ralulvamtva , and, like the k(Uu, may have been derived from there. 
Codrington, p. 58. 

i9 8IL ii, 7. 

40 Codrington has demonstrated conclusively (pages 71-74) that the 
Colas borrowed their standard from Ceylon where it had a long and 
continuous history before the Cola occupation. The older view that 
'its use was established in Ceylon, as a result of the Cdla occupation of 
the island’ (Rapson) is therefore the exact reverse of the truth. See 
also Smith (Catalogue Coins in the Indian Museum) 1MC. I, 
pp. 327-8. 

A careful study of the epigraphies! evidence, however, does not 
seem to support Codrington's theory of the reform of the coinage by 
Rajaraja I, (sect. 23, p. 7) which rests so far as I am able to 
see on two facts: (a) the mention of palan<jd6u in 629 of 1916 of the 
27th year of the king and (b) the weight of the lost gold coin (Elliot 
No. 151) with the grantha legend Uttama-sdlan (pages 7 and 74). These 
facts are susceptible of other explanations, and the fixed relation of 
the Cola ka§u~Ilakkasu=i kalanju is anterior to .Rajaraja’s time as is 
seen from 25 of 1895 of the 24th year of Parantaka I, 156 of 1895 and 
241 of 1923, of the time Parantaka II (Sundaracola) and Aditya II 
respectively. 

The nagari legends on the Cola coins seem to appear first under 
Rajaraja I replacing grantha legends of the earlier period, cf. the 
woodcut of the Uttama-Cola gold coin in €81. It is not possible to 
decide if this marks a further stage in the growth of Ceylonese influence 
on Co}a coinage, or, what is equally, if not more, probable, the result 
of North Indian jSaiva influences beginning to operate In the Cola court. 
On the latter hypothesis, the nagari script must have first been employed 
on the mainland, and thence spread to Ceylon. 
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With the growth of the Cola empire as a result 
of the conquests of Rajaraja I, the 
Spi icurrency G ° la currency system of the Colas was 
extended over the whole empire, inclu¬ 
ding its feudatory provinces. The new standard was 
adopted for instance in the Vengi country about A.D. 
1000 ; 41 “the weight of Rajaraja’s coin is found also 
beyond the limits of his empire, for example, in the 
gold pieces of the Western Calukya JagadekamaUa 
and of the Kadambas of Goa. 42 The adavalam 
gadydna of the Kongalvas 43 in the eleventh century as 
opposed to gadyana perhaps refers to the Cola re¬ 
formed gold coin” 41 . On the other hand, the local 
varieties of other areas are found intruding on occa¬ 
sions into the heart of the Cola empire; about A.D. 
1049, an eastern Calukya prince presented to the 
temple at Tiruvaiyaru a sum of 300 Rajarajamadas 
equal to 337| kalanjus by the kudinaikal* 5 . 

An inscription of the tenth year of Kulottimga I 
from the Chingleput district gives the 
ratio between the standard kasu and 
silver bullion by stating that 433 
kalanjus of silver formed the equivalent of 100 
kasus, so that 1 kala/nju of gold, probably of the 
standard fineness of 9| mdttu, was equal to 8.66 
kalanjus of silver 40 . 

il lA. xxv, p. 321. 

* 2 IMC. I, pp. 313-4. 

4 *MC. I, 49. 

44 Coclrington, p. 8. 

4S 221 of 1894, The Coja mi t#a was just one Icalaftju by this kaL 
144 of 1925. 

4 6 211 of 1922. 


Ratio between 
gold and silver. 
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Examples of various types of the gold kdsu 
deviating more or less from the standard have 
been given already. The gold content of the kdsu 
is clearly stated in several inscriptions, and it 
seems probable that in. such statements, the standard 
of fineness adopted was that of the madai ; 
this is, however, expressly mentioned only in some 
eases. About 1063 A.D., inscriptions from the North 
Areot district seem to mention two varieties of 
kdsu containing 8-356 and 7 manjddis respectively of 
standard gold 47 ; a kdsu of a little over 6 manjddis 
occurs in an inscription of 1077 from Tixuvorriyur 48 ; 
of 6813 manjddis in a record 1111 A.D. from 
Tiruvaduturai 4 ®; and of exactly &§ manjddis in 1122 
at Tiruvarur 50 . Another inscription from the Tanjore 
district, A.D. 1133, mentions a kasu of the weight of 
three-fourths of a kalanju 51 , a coin which seems to 
have still kept up the weight of the old madai of the 
gadydna standard. Even so late as 1152 A.D. a kdsu 
of the gold content of a third of a kalanju is mentioned 
in an inscription from Alangudi 61a . 

These coins with a substantial gold, content are, 
Debasement. however, exceptional instances of the 
survival of old issues or very limited 
new issues minted from time to time; for the general 
history of Cola currency seems to have been marked 

”157 of 1916; 5 of 1890. 

”401 of 1896. 

”150 of 1925. 

”563 of 1904. 

11 509 of 1912; Codrington, op. cit. p. 85. 

”“521 of 1920. 
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by a progressive deterioration. While the ‘Ceylon 
type' issues of Rajaraja I are usually of fairly good 
gold, all the available specimens of later monarclis 
beginning from Rajadhiraja I are of very base gold, 
‘or rather silver washed with gold.’ 38 

hrom the time of Kuldttunga III, the term kasu 
comes to be applied to a copper coin 

The new kirn. of ra tb er low value and its content 

must have varied greatly from place to place, or, what 
seems equally likely, with each issue. While two to 
three palaugasus were quite enough to endow' a lamp 
in this period 53 , 1100 current kasus were needed for a 
lamp being maintained during services in a temple, 
and 9000 for a perpetual lamp 54 . In another case, 
200 new kasus sufficed for a lamp 55 . An inscription 
of the twentieth year of Eajendra III' states that the 
kalanju of gold was then equal to 411 7|13 kasus.™ And 
a Pandya inscription of the thirteenth century from the 
Salem district (Aragalur) states that one hundred 
Soliya kasus went to the fanam 57 . Coppers of various 
sizes usually with the legend Kajaraja on them can still 
be picked up easily in the bazaars of South Indian 
cities, and they, no doubt, are the kasus of these later 
Cola inscriptions. Of the copper issues of the later 
monarchs, Codrington says 58 that they are ‘of the 
same design as the corns of Rajaraja I, but the human 

• “Codrington, op. cit. p. 73. 

B8 40 of 1900; 449 of 1902. 

B ‘264 of 1913; 63 of 1892, 

. ss 449 of 1902. ; 

Bl, 522 of 1922. 

ST 439 of 1913. 

*‘op. cit. p. 85.. 
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figure is more degraded and the legend roughly 
executed, the Ja sometimes being reversed. In the 
degradation of the type various stages are visible, and 
it is probable that the coins were issued by various 
later kings following the old model without alteration 
of name. The better executed and presumably older 
specimens with a flat blank about .76 inch in width, 
and a weight of some 63 grains, may be the new kdsu 
or rather its double’. 

The tiramam is occasionally found mentioned in 
Tiramam, inscriptions; it is not clear if,it was a 
coin, or only a smaller unit of reckoning. 
At Kahclpuram, in 1076 A. D,, six timmams went 
to the kmu 59 , while more than forty years later, the 
Jcdsu was the equal of seven timmams* 0 in the Ramnad 
district. 

Though the weight and fineness of the standard 
gold coin of the realm were fairly 
weigiifsystemsf determinate, there still existed a large 
variety of systems of weighing and 
assaying. Without stopping to give an exhaustive 
account of these systems, a few examples may be given 
to illustrate the general conditions that prevailed. 
In the Tan j ore inscriptions of Rajaraja, two different 
weight units are found used, the adavaUdn for 
weighing gold and the daksinam&ruvitankan for jewels. 
Outside Tan j ore may be noticed the ‘stone used 
for weighing Rajarajan-kasu’ at Timvarur, 61 the 

»*1 of 1893. j , 

"<'284 of 1923. 

O1 680 of 1919. 
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vaiyagattar-kal at Tirumalavadi 62 , the videl-vidugu-kal 
at Tiruecendurai 63 and Paluvur 04 and the Kempd- 
nagarasu-nirai at Tadi-malingi 66 , or simply the stone 
used in this village of Srikaiitha-catmwedi-mangalam 
(Tiruverumbur) 66 . The absolute weights of these 
different units are not easily determined, but they all 
used the same denominations of halanju divided into 
20 mmijddis, each manjddi being the equivalent of two 
kunris. The fineness of gold is like- 
a of fln”ne a s r s ds ™e expressed in different ways. The 

of gold. fineness of the madai and that of 
sembon (red-gold) have already been 
mentioned. Of these, the term ‘red gold’ was applied 
to gold purified and testecl according to certain 
prescribed methods 67 ; apparently it was the same as 
tulai-pon or tiilm-nirai-pon • Sometimes, the fineness 
is explained in terms of touch—as nine mdttu by the 
kasu-viimi-kaP*. ‘Of the fineness of palangcisu’ and 
‘of the fineness prescribed by the (royal) treasury’ 
(tdlaccemmai ) 69 are other expressions that are 
employed in the early inscriptions of the period. 
There was thus no uniformity either in the actual 
units of gold currency in circulation or in the standard 
of weight and fineness adopted in different areas for 
the regulation of local transactions. The need for 

•*1 of 1920. 

* 8 316 of 1903. 

•*353 of 1918. 

•'491 of 1911. 

••100 of 1892. 

”811. ill, p. 229 n. 5. 

*«TA8' iv, pp. 139-41. 

«°50 of 1925; 356 of 1924. 
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‘gold committees’ which were, set lip by different 
village-assemblies for testing gold is thus clear. 

The same diversity of usage marks the systems 
of land, liquid and grain measures 
other measures adopted in different areas. The nila/m 
or veil, called vatihd in Sanskrit in the 
Anbil plates, was the unit measure of land 70 . It was 
divided into J, -J, 1'20, 1|80, and 11320, a secondary 
series (the first Ml) of 1J320 of this primary series, and 
a tertiary (1|320) 2 (the second Ml) of the same 71 ; 
even a third Ml series (1|320) 3 seems to be occasion¬ 
ally employed. 72 

How exactly the measurement of land was carried 
out to such minute accuracy is not known. But the 
system of measurement by veil which was an ancient 
one in the Cola country spread over the other parts of 
Southern India with the Cdla empire and apparently 
disappeared with it. Cola inscriptions in the Pandya 
country for instance used this system, which is not 
found there either before or after the Colas. For all 
the minute care bestowed in the inscriptions from 
Tanjore and elsewhere on the fractional sub-divisions 
of the veli, the extent of the veil seems itself to have 
been somewhat indeterminate. The length of the rod 
(Ad?) used for measuring land differed with the locality 
as can be gathered from expressions like the 16-span- 

,0 The Tanjore veli today ia 6'7 acres. Possibly the ancient unit was 
not different. 

SIT. it, p. 48 nn. 

'*811. ii, p. 64, paragraph 16. 
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kol™, the kadigaik-kalattu-kkol 74 , sri-pdda-kol the 
maligai-koP u , and so on. Not only did the extent 
of the kuli differ with the length of the measuring rod 
used, but the number of kulis that made up a md or 
sent 77 , the twentieth of the veil, also varied con¬ 
siderably. In Kilur in South Areot, the md contained 
256 kulis by the 16 span rod in the sixth year of 
Rajendra I 78 ; in the same year in the Tanjore district 
(Tiruvaduturai) one hundred kulis by the mdligaikol 
made up .the md 79 . About twelve years later, in 
Tiruvamattur not far from Kilur, 200 kulis by the 
16 span rod were reckoned to the rad 80 . In land-mea¬ 
sures, as in currency, therefore, the same tendency to 
standardisation on the part of the central government 
can be traced by the side of the persistence of local 
usage, the mdligai-kdl (the rod of tire palace), and 
the 100-kuli-ma as well as the spread of the veli-unit 
outside the Cola country proper may be taken as 
evidence of the attempt to impose a uniform system on 
the provinces. In the temple at; Tiravalangadu in the 
Tanjore district the length of the standard kol (rod) 
is marked on the stone wall and on the gopuTciwig to 
conform to the kol found engraved on the wall of the 
Tanjore temple 81 . 

- *5*5 S «Ti S rle “ 

”160 and 172 of 1921. 

”87 of 1900. 

"99 of 1914; 102 of 1926. 

"250 of 1902. 

”261 of 1902. 

”102 of 1925. 

”18 of 1922. 

”93, 97 of 1926. 

K—58 
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How little these efforts at standardisation sue* 
ceeded is clear from the chaos of measuring 
standards revealed by the later Cola inscriptions. 
At Tiruvorriyur, in 1072 A.D., the veil comprised 
2000 hulis by the sixteen-span rod 82 ; while in 1204 
it is equated to 6£ pddagams in Uttaramerar 83 . 
The md was made up of 138 kulis in 1097 at 
Tirakkadaiyur 84 , and of 128 kulis by the standard 
of the sabhd of Tiruvaduturai in 1110 85 , the 
same sabhd employing in the very next year another 
measure by which the md was 100 hulis™. Again, in 
the South Arcot district, the ma was reckoned at 512 
kulis by the fourteen span rod in 1138 87 ; and the same 
number of kulis to the md is found in a record from 
Muniyur (Tanjore district) in 1220, the length of the 
rod, however, not being specified in this ease 88 . And 
a md of 513 kulis is found in Yaluvur in the same 
district in the reign of Rajadhiraja II 89 . This list is by 
no means exhaustive ; it is seldom that we have the data 
for converting one unit into another as is found in 
some records of the sabhd of Tiruvaduturai which 
equate 4| mar- s of their measure to six md -s of the 
survey, and six md -s and a kdni to eight md -s according 
to the general survey which took 100 md -s to the 
kuli 60 , 

»*m. iii, 64. 

s, 76 of 1898. 

8, 243 of 1925. 

88 I55 of 1925. This record says that 4} mas of this measure were 
equal to six m&s by the general survey; is this only an approximation? 

eo 150 of 1925. 

*’179-81 of 1918. 

88 607 of 1902. 

8 “428 of 1912. 

#l, 155 and 144 of 1926. 
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Tbe same characteristic marks the liquid • and 
grain measures used in different places, and numerous 
kinds of noli and marakhal find mention in the 
inscriptions. From the Tanjore inscriptions it be¬ 
comes clear that the Adavalldn equal to Rajah esari 
was adopted as the standard in the accounts of the 
capital city and perhaps of the empire in the time 
of Rajaraja I. Possibly, the same measure is referred 
to as Aruniolidevan in the reigns of Rajendra and 
Rajadhiraja 91 , though the name Rdjakesani also 
continued in use 92 - The distinction between this 
standard measure Rajakesari and another called 
Vidividangan is clearly brought out in a record of the 
twenty-sixth year of Rajaraja I from Tiruvamattfir 
stating that a surplus was left as a result of 
measuring paddy by the Vidividangan instead 
of by the Rajakesari 93 . Komalam (Covelong) and 
Kacci-ppe du-ninmyi were other measures used in 
Chingleput 94 . It would seem, however, that better 
success attended the effort to standardise liquid and 
grain measures than in other directions; at any rate, 
after the reign of Rajaraja I the inscriptions seem to 
mention fewer varieties of these measures than of 
land measures or gold weights. 

Another standardised unit of value was, strangely 
The tyu. enough, the dda (lit. sheep) which was 
the equivalent of a sum enough to yield 
one measure of ghi per annum as interest ; in the 

“401 of 1921; 262 of 1921, 

“140 of 1912. 

8S 21 of 1922. 

“ARE. 1911, II, 21 . 
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sixteenth year of Rajendra I, 25 kasus were equal to 
22|- such adus 95 , giving as many measures of ghi in the 
year. The fractional adus (sheep) mentioned in 
inscriptions 96 can be understood only if they are taken 
to be fractions of a monetary unit, and not of the 
live animal. 

The year is reckoned generally at 360 days, but 
The year. instances also occur where calculations 
are based on a year of 365 days 97 . It 
is well known that Hindu astronomical works like the 
Suryasiddhdnta and the Siddhdnta Sir omani mention, 
among others, both these reckonings and prescribe the 
particular purposes for which each may be used. In 
the Cdla inscriptions, however, we find both reckonings 
used for the same purpose, e.g., for calculating the 
quantity of ghi necessary for the maintenance of 
lamps. 


86 78 of 1895. 

»»40 of 1888. 

»'556 of 1904, 731 of 1909, 504 of 1918. 


TABLES OP MAIN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

1. Liquid arid grain measure:— 


2 Sevidu 

= 1 Pidi 

5 )§evidu 

= 1 Alaklm 

2 Alakku 

= 1 ulakku 

2 Ulakku 

= 1 uri 

2 uri 

— 1 nali 

8 nali 

— 1 kuruni 

2 kuruni 

— 1 Padakku 

2 Padakku 

— 1 Tuni or kadi 98 

3 Tuni 

== 1 Kalam 


2. Weight of gold:— 

One manjadi = 2 kunri = 10 md = 40 kdni. 
Twenty manjadi — one kalanju (about 68 to 72 
grains). 

Note .—The md and kdni are usually 1|20 and 1(80 
when applied to a veli of land. Hultzscli 
conjectures (/S'/I. ii, p. 65 n.) very 
plausibly that originally the md and kdni 
had the same fractional value even here, 
and were subdivisions of a unit of 2 
manjddis or a tenth of the kalanju ; coins 
called fanams wore usually a tenth of the 
standard halmju in weight; and the 


•*219 of 1921 (Rajaraja I 22). 
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pana-tukkam (panam-weight) has always 
been a tenth of the kalanju. In 273 of 
1927 (Yik. 3j iSivapurarn) the md is 
really 1|20 kdsu. 

3. Linear measure used in measuring icons:— 

8 torai (rice-corn) = one viral (finger). 

12 viral — one san (span). 

2 san sa one mulam (cubit). 
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KEY TO THE PLATES OF COINS 


PLATE I 


l. AV. Wt. 6.7*5 grs. 

Obv: standing figure. To its 
left orescent above four 
pellets and an indistinct 
object (lotus ?); a weapon 
or symbol below outstretched 
right arm. 

Rev: seated figure. To right in 
Nag ary. Sri 
Raja 

Raja (Elliot, 165). 

2. AR. Wt. 61*7 grs. 

Obv: standing figure. To its 
left crescent above four 
pellets and an indistinct 
object (lotus ?) ; weapon or 
symbol below outstretched 
right arm. 

Rev: seated figure. To right in 
Nagari: Sri 
Raja 

Raja (cf. 1 above). 

8 . AR. Wt. 52 grs. 

Same as (2); medium size. 

4. AR. Wt 15*8 grs. 

Same as (2); small size. 

6 . AR. Wt. 32 grs. 

Obv: seated figure. To right in 
Ndgari: Raja 
ra(ja), 

Rev: in Tamil: Sekara 
gekara 


6 . AE. Wt. 59*5 grs. 

Obv: standing figure. Crescent 
etc. to its left and weapon 
or symbol under outstretched 
right arm. 

Rev; seated figure- To right 
in Ndgari: £ti 
Raja 
ra(?). 

7. AE. Wt. 13 grs. 

Obv: iude figure of standing 
flute player. To left in 
Ndgari: Ra 

Rev: seated figure. To right 
in Ndgari: Raja 

(Rfija). ' 

8 . AR. Wt. 41*7 grs. 

Obv: bow, seated tiger and 
two fishes, all below a 
parasol with a edmara on 
either side. 

Rev: In Ndgari: Uttama 
C5}ah 

(cf. Elliot, 154). 

9. AE. Wt. 73*3 grs. 

Obv: bow, seated tiger and 
two fishes, all below a 
parasol with a edmara on 
either side, (worn). 

Rev: In Ndgari : Uttama 
Cojah 

(cf. 8 above). 








PLATE II 


10. AV. Wt. 57-2 grs. 

Obv: seated figure, and tiger 
between lamps to right. 

Rev: bow, seated tiger and two 
fishes whole group flanked by 
lamps oil either side and set 
beneath a parasol with a 
cfymarg on either side. In 
the lower half of field, in 
N&gari: §ri raja ra 
jendra, 

11. AV. Wt. 46*6 grs, 

Obv: and Rev: bow, seated 
tiger arid two fishes, whole 
group flanked by lamps on 
either- side and set beneath 
a parasol with a camara on 
•either. side. In lower half of 
field, i nNdgari: Gangaikonda 
Cojah (See 
IA . xxi, p. 323). 

12. AE. Wt. 48 grs. 

Obv: rude standing figure. 

Rev: standing bull to light 
with NGgari Vd in front; 
sun and moon. (Elliot, 167). 

13. AE. Wt, 36 grs. 

Obv: rude standing figure. 

Rev: standing bull to right: 
in front of it, moon above 
and Kanarese Vi below. 
(worn) k . 

14. AE. Wt. 48- grs. 

Obv: standing figure (part) 
and pellets. 

Rev: elephant to left, sanTcJia 
in front, Tamil md and 
pellets above. (Elliot, 171) 


15. AE. Wt 51 grs. 

Obv; standing figure; some 
indistinct object to its right 
(worn). 

Rev: indistinct symbol—per¬ 
haps a Valinava mark on a 
pedestal. 

16. AE. Wt. 43 grs. 

Obv: enthroned deity within 
circle of pellets. 

Rev: seated figure* and in¬ 
distinct object to left; circle 
of pellets visible in part. 

17. AE. Wt. 20 grs. 

Obv; seated figure with lozenge 
of pellets to left. 

Rev: standihg figure with a 
lozenge to right and battle 
axe to left. 

18. AE. Wt. 7 grs. 

Obv: standing figure both only 
\ visible in 

Rev: seated figure J part. 

19. AE. Wt. 49 grs. 

Obv: standing figure within a 
circle. 

Rev: seated figure. To right, 
in Grantha Sri 

kola. 

Nos. 12 to 18, though not demon¬ 
strably C5la coins, have 
been included as examples 
of possibly Contemporary 
local issues. No. 19 may be 
a Fandya coin. 

Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7 and 13 were kindly 
lent to me by Sir T. Desika* 
chari, and the rest by 
Mr. S. T.. Srinivasagopala- 
chari from their respective 
cabinets. 









Plate ll. 






Chapter XX1Y 

EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

Universal education is a modern ideal. Modern 
India does not appear yet to have 
The old ideal, quite accepted it. The ancient ideal 
oi education in India was ‘to each 
according to his capacity’, capacity being measured 
by the teacher in accordance not only with the pupil’s 
individual aptitudes but his birth and station in life. 
What is now known as industrial or technical educa¬ 
tion was largely carried on in the homes of the artisans 
under conditions governed by caste rules and custom. 

Little evidence of a direct character is available 

Literacy. on the spread of literacy or the extent 
to which it was generally valued. But 
one may hazard the conjecture that the percentage 
of literacy in the population was not lower, it 
was probably higher, 1 than the extremely low 
level revealed by recent censuses. The village school 
assembling under the shade of a tree or in the 
verandahs of temples and matJias was a common 
institution, and its teacher ( vatti ) 2 was among the 
staff of employees remunerated from the common land 
held by the village. The free school at Panaiya- 
varam 3 , South Arcot, mentioned in an undated record, 
belonged, most probably, to the same type. Stone 

*Cf. Slphinstone —History of India*, p. 205. 

*11 of 1920. 

*323 of 1917, 
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masons and copper smiths were to he found every¬ 
where to engrave inscriptions on stone and copper, a 
work which' was sometimes done with remarkable 
accuracy and art. The corrupt and colloquial forms 
of words and phrases in several of the inscriptions 
show that the work was generally entrusted to work¬ 
men who were just literate, but were no scholars. The 
maintenance of the complex records of the government, 
local and central, and the employment for this purpose 
of a considerable staff of officers and clerks may have 
stimulated then as now the resort to scholastic educa¬ 
tion as an avenue to public employment. There can 
be no doubt that the elaborate bureaucracy set up by 
the growing Cola empire perceptibly increased the 
demand for the services of such men. 

Popular education in a wide sense was amply 
provided for by the recitation and 
education. exposition in temples and other public 
places of the national epics like the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the Puranas. 
Sometimes the elements of philosophy from the stand- 
point of particular sects were also similarly expounded, 
for instance the SivacLharma 4 , Somasiddhanta, and 
Ramanuj abhUsya. 

Higher education was generally denominational 
in character and pursued in schools 
and colleges attached to mathas and 
temples. The matiia, the palli and the 
vihdra were centres of learning which often owned 
large libraries and transmitted by successive 


Higher 

education. 


*321 of 1917; 403 of 1896; 493 of 1919. 
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copyings a vast mass of manuscript literature on a 
variety of topics which increased in volume and 
diversity from generation to generation. Besides 
numberless little endowments for the pursuit of 
particular branches of study, like the Mimamsa of 
Prabhakara 5 , and grammar (Vyakarana) 6 , under the 
guidance of individual teachers, there were in existence 
colleges for general higher education, which provided 
instruction in various branches of study and comprised 
a large number of teachers and pupils commanding all 
the facilities for intellectual intercourse provided by 
a common life in the same place, if not also under 
the same roof. Even these large institutions were 
fully endowed and all the places in these colleges were 
free places filled by t’he most; deserving pupils chosen 
from a group of competitors for admission to each 
course of study. These mediaeval South Indian 
colleges have not had the advantage of a full 
description from the pen of a curious and observant 
foreigner like I-tsing, or of having been buried 
underground for centuries and then suddenly revealed 
by the spade of the excavator. But contemporary 
inscriptions bear eloquent testimony to t'he great 
work done in their day by some of these Hindu 
centres of higher learning and the extent to whieli 
they enlisted the sympathy, and appreciation of a 
thoughtful and generous public. In the reign of 
Rajendra I, the sabhd of Rajaraja- 

Eimaynam. caturvedimangalam (Ennayiram), in 

South Arcot, resolved in the presence of an officer 

5 233 of 1911; 333 of 1923. 

e 18 of 1898; 202 of 1912. 
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of the king’s government, to arrange for the 
feeding of the pupils and the remuneration, of the 
teachers of a college in accordance with the terms of 
an order made by the king himself 7 . From the words 
of the inscription it is not easy to say whether the 
college was founded on this occasion, or had been in 
existence for some time before Rajendra came forward 
to give it such splendid support. However that may 
be, the details recorded in the inscription give an 
accurate idea of the strength of the college, the 
popularity of the different courses, the relative esteem 
in which teachers of different subjects were held in so 
far as this may be judged from their respective salaries, 
and the average cost of maintaining pupils of different 
grades. The provision in this record contemplates 
270 junior students and 70 senior students and a 
teaching staff of 14 persons. Among the junior 
students, Brahmacaris, forty studied the elements of 
grammar according to the Rupdvatdra, and the rest 
were learning the Yedas by rote—75 devoting them¬ 
selves to the Rg- and 75 to the Yajur-veda, twenty 
to each of the Yajasaneya, and the Chandoga and 
Talavakara samas, ten to the Atharva-veda and the 
remaining ten to the Baudliayana-grhya, kalpa, and 
gana. Each of these junior pupils was allowed six 
naUs of paddy per diem. The seventy senior pupils 
( chatras) had an allowance of ten ndlis each, and were 
studying three advanced subjects—Vyakarana 25, 
Prabhakara Mlmamsa 35 and the Vedanta 10. It will 
be noticed that, in the courses of study, while all the 


’333 of 1917, ARE. 1918. 
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four vedas are represented, there is only one sutra of 
the Rgveda. The use of the Rupdvatdra as an intro¬ 
duction to the elements of Sanskrit grammar in 
Rajendra’s reign 8 , the popularity of the Mlmamsa of 
Prabhakara almost to the exclusion of the Bhatta 
school 8 *, and, if the whole college was a Vaisnava 
institution, as most probably it w T as, the mention of 
Vedanta of the Visistadvaita school as a subject of 
study long before the great Bliasya of Ramanuja came 
into existence, should also be noted as of particular 
significance to the history of Sanskrit learning in 
South India. Among teachers, the largest daily 
allowance in grain of one kalam and a third went to 
the professor of Vedanta; the nambis who taught the 
Mlmamsa and Vyakarana came next, getting one 
kalam each. All the others were on the same level 
receiving only three kuftinis or a fourth of a kalam 
per diem. Besides these daily allowances of grain, all 
the teachers and chatras (senior pupils) except the 
professor of Vedanta got other allowances in gold— 
at the rate of one kalmju per adhya/ya taught in the 
case of Vyakarana and Mlmamsa teachers, entitling 
them to 8 kalanjus and 12 kalmjus respectively for a 
whole course, and a half kalan ju per head per annum 
for all the rest. To make money by teaching Vedanta 
was prohibited by law and custom, and this, 
apparently, was the reason why no payment in gold 

s Dbarmakirti, the author of the Rilpdvatara , must have lived much 
earlier than the 12th century, the date assigned to hint by M. Rangacharya 
in his edition of the RUpdvatara, p. xv. 

8a This may have been due to the common epistemological standpoint 
of the Vai§nava Yisi$tadvaita and Prabhakara mlmamsa in holding that 
all knpwledge is valid. 
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was offered to the teacher of Vedanta, Another 
college, quite similar to that at Ennayiram, was main¬ 
tained at Tribhuvani, near Pondicherry 9 . There 
Tribhuvani. were in it 260 students and 12 teachers. 

The subjects of study were generally 
those prescribed at Ennayiram; the Prabhakaram is 
not mentioned, but other new subjects come in, like the 
Satyasadha sutras, besides Bharata, Ramayana,, Mami 
sastra and Vaikhanasa sastra, these last being 
expounded to popular audiences rather than taught as 
school subjects. The daily allowances to students and 
teachers were all in grain; the junior students were 
allowed six measures each aud the senior eight; among 
teachers, the professor of Vedanta got a kalam and a 
sixth, while the others received varying allowances 
ranging from one kuloMi to a fourth of it. The 
inscription of the thirtieth year of Rajadhiraja, 
A. D. 1048 which records these facts, also exempts the 
teachers and students of the college from active 
service on the committees of the village-assembly 
in accordance with a resolution of the subhci. 

Next we have the celebrated Timmukkudal 
inscription of Virarajendra, A. I). 
Tinimukkadai. 1067 10 , certainly among the longest 
inscriptions of the world. This inscrip¬ 
tion contains a very detailed account of the entire 
budget of receipts and expenses in the local temple of 
Mahavisnu, and the schedule of expenses included 
provision for a college and a hospital. The college 


“176 of 1919. 

iojL82 of 1915, EI. xxi. pp. 220 ff. 
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was a comparatively small institution and only two 
Vedas (Rg and Yajus) and Vyakarana with 
RupdvaMra were taught in it. Provision was made 
for one teacher and ten pupils for the studying of each 
of the two chief Vedas, and for one teacher and twenty 
pupils in the Vyakarana school. The Veda teachers 
were remunerated at the rate of one padakku of paddy 
per day and four gold kdSus per annum, while the 
teacher of Vyakarana was paid a tuni —twice a 
padakku —per diem and ten kdsus per annum. It is 
clear that the Veda school was only what is now called 
an adhyaymw-patha-sdld, a school where puplis are 
trained to repeat the text by rote. The pupils were 
provided not only with food on the basis 1-| naUs of 
rice per diem and suitable side dishes, but with mats 
for sleeping on, oil for their heads on Saturdays 
(fifty-one Saturdays being counted to the year), and 
a night light. There were also two women servants 
who looked after the menial service required by the 
schools and their pupils. 

An inscription of the third year of Vikrama Cola, 
A. D. 1121 11 , from Tiruvaduturai, mentions that 
among persons who were to be fed in a matha in that 
place were students of medicine and 
Medical School grammar, learners of Vagbhata's 
A stangm rdaya, of the Carakasamiata 
and of the Rfipdvatdra. Another inscription of 
A.I). 1213 from Trravorriyur recapitulates the 


“159 of 1925. 
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legend of Siva expounding the fourteen Vyakarana 
siitras to Panini, localises the legend 
Vyakaraija in the Vyakarana-dana-mandapa in 

Tiruvorriyur. the temple of Tiruvoi^iyur, and records 
an endowment of sixty-five veils of 
land towards the maintenance of a school of 
Vyakarana in the mandapa and of the mandapa 
itself in proper repair 11 *. Prom Tiruvidaikkali in the 
Tanjore district, we have yet another inscription, 
dated A. D. 1229, which provides for the free feeding 
in the local matha of Brahmin students of the Vedanta 
from the Malabar country 12 . There were, besides, 
several endowments for rewarding merit and distinc¬ 
tion attained in these scholastic pursuits, like the one 
at Kamarasavalli, dated A.D. 998, to those who 
recited portions of the Talavakara-sama 13 . There 
were also other organisations of a learned character 
like the Ghatika of Vembarrur 14 of which only the 
names have come down to us. 

While we thus find much evidence on the nature 
and organisation of higher studies in 
Tamil studies. Sanskrit, it is somewhat disappointing 
that we are left with practically no 
tangible evidence on the state of Tamil learning; yet 
there can be no doubt that the numerous matlias, the 
names of which are recorded in inscriptions all over the 
country, did serve as more or less important centres 

“"202 of 1912. 

‘*276 of 1925. 

“76 of 1914. 343 of 1917 from Eppayiram provides for presents to 

reciters of all the Vedas. 

“293 of 1908. 
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for the promotion of learning, religious and secular, in 
the Tamil language. We may be certain that then, as 
now, it was one of the principal tasks of the mathas 
to train the bands of choristers who sang the 
Tiruppadiyam in the temples. 


WNisr^ 




Chapter XXY 
RELIGION 

The temple and the matha were the two great gifts 
of mediaeval Hinduism to Southern 
Te 3LT d India. It was under the Colas that 
these institutions entered on a process 
of gradual expansion and adaptation, which attracted 
the imagination of the populace and the benefactions 
of the rich; they thus reached a secure position of 
ascendancy over the Buddhist vihdm and Jain pcilli , 
and this position they retained almost unimpaired 
till our own time. In the stress of the conflict with 
heretical rivals who denied the sanctity of the Yeda 
and questioned the existence of the Deity, there arose 
within Hinduism a tendency to close up its ranks, 
and foster a religious syncretism which found room 
within the fold of its orthodoxy for all forms of 
theistie belief. This syncretism was based on the 
conception of Trimurti, the threefold manifestation of 
the same godhead. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, Southern 
India produced the two great Hindu 
The background, champions Kumarila and Sankara 
who fought the battle of ancient 
Brahmanism against heresy, though there w r as * l ittle 
persecution in our sense of the word’ 1 . The stories of 
persecution are late popular legends that were put into 
melodious verse by the pious credulity of the author of 
the Periya Purdnam. (Under the leadership of Sankara, 

>,Hinduism and Buddhism*, p. xl. 
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Hinduism absorbed many of the distinctive features 
of the speculative system and the practical organisa¬ 
tion of latter day Buddhism. This is the chief reason 
why, on the one hand, Buddhism was so completely 
banished from Southern India in later times, and on 
the other, the opponents of Sankara’s system found 

it easy to stigmatise him as a Buddhist in disguise./ 

' ■ ( 

The battle against heresy had been joined, how¬ 
ever, long before Sankara’s day by the great iSaiva 
Kayanars and the Vaisnava Alvars. The ‘emotional 
theism’ of these masters of popular song, ‘running in 
the parallel channels of Visnuism and Saivism’ is in 
many ways the most characteristic product of Tamil 
religious experience. The great work done by these 
holy men who traversed the whole of the Tamil laud 
several times over, singing, preaching and organising, 
has eie r since been treasured by a grateful posterity 
in beautiful legends which are signi¬ 
ficant even in their anachronisms. One 
such tale is that of a friendly meeting 
between Nanasambandar and Tirumangai Alvar. The 
earliest narrative of this incident accessible to us is 
that of the Divyasuricarita 2 . Sambandar, the opponent 
of Jainism, is said to have gone forth from Shiyali in 
his eagerness to meet the great Vaisnava antagonist of 
Buddhism and to invite him to Shiyali. Tirumangai 
would not set foot in a city which had no temple of 
Visnu, and Sambandar overcame the objection by dis¬ 
closing the existence of an ancient image of Visnu that 

2 Canto xiv, 89-99. 

K—60 
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had once stood in a temple, since ruined, and was being 
regularly worshipped at the time by an areal'a in his 
private dwelling. Sambandar and Tiramahgai then 
entered Shiyali together; there Tiriunangai composed 
some hymns which Sambandar admired greatly, and 
before leaving for his own city of Almagar, he induced 
some rich persons engaged in embellishing the Siva 
temple to undertake the renovation of that of Visnu as 
well and to shed their hostility to the sister creed. 
Impossible as history 3 , this beautiful legend enshrines 
the belief in the common mission of Saivism and 
Vaisnavism, entertained by the Tamil Vaisnavas of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In stemming the 
strong current of anti-Vedie heresy, the dlvars and the 
nayamlirs had laboured together in the past, and what 
was more natural for their successors than to bring 
together the great Saiva antagonist of Jainism and 
the equally great Vaisnava opponent of Buddhism 1 
Let it also be noted that the currency of such a story 
in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries implies that 
Saivism and Yaisnavism had not yet developed the 
relentless sectarian hostility that usually characterised 
their relations in later times. The story of the Cola 
persecution of Ramanuja, however, may be said to 

•For an unconvincing attempt to treat this as history, see S. K. 
Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 413-4. M. Kaghava Alyangar, on the other 
hand, suggests that the story is the result of a confusion between 
Zvludaiya Nambi, i.e., Sundaramurti, the real contemporary of Tirumangai, 
and Aludaiya Pillai (Sambandar). Alvdrgal Kdlmilai, p. 137—a 
shrewd guess, but not more. More recently the same scholar has 
restated some of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar's arguments and sought to 
establish the contemporaneity of the two hymnists; but his new argu¬ 
ment rests on the unproven and improbable assumption that Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla had the title Vairamegha. Dr. 8. Krishnasuxtmi 
Aiyangar Commemoration Volume , p. 210. 
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mark the beginning of sectarian intolerance within the 
fold of Hinduism; and the legend of the meeting of 
Samba ndar and Tirumangai was, perhaps, but the 
expression of the wistful memory of happier times. 

Under the Colas of the line of Vijayalaya may be 
said to commence the Silver Age of South Indian 
Saivism and Vaisnavism. Difficult as it is to propose 
precise dates in the present state of the evidence, we 
may still be certain that the sacred hymns of the 
nayanars and the dlvurs were arranged in canonical 
form some time in the eleventh century. 

Nambi Andar Nambi, the author who arranged 
the Saiva Canon substantially in the 
The Sana f orm i n which we now find it, was 

Canon. 7 

most probably a contemporary of 
Kajaraja I and Rajendra I. The account of Ms 
life and work given hi. a short Purana by Umapati 
Siva Acarya in the early fourteenth century seems 
to conserve, in the midst of much legendary matter, 
a fairly correct account of the growth of the canon 
in the hands of Nambi himself and his successors. 
A proper regard for this fact must set at rest the 
argument adduced by some writers that the inclusion, 
in the canon, of Nambi’s own poems and those 
of other writers like Karuvur Devar, manifestly 
later than Rajaraja’s reign, and the titles Abhaya 
and Kulasekhara given by Umapati to the Cola king 
who was Nambi’s contemporary, imply a later date 
for the redaction of the canon 4 . Even in Nambi’s 

4 See K. S. Srinivasa Pillai —Tamil Varaliiru , Part II, pp. 179 ff. 
Contra A.H.E. 1918 II 34 which, strangely enough, makes gekkijar the 
author of Fura^am on the Discovery of the Tirumurai, 
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time, difficulty was experienced in making the 
collection of hymns complete—as may be seen from 
the hymn on Tiruvidaivayil by Nanasambandar, un¬ 
known to the canon, and preserved in an-inscription 5 , 
and from the legend of the destruction by white ants 
of the bulk of the palm leaves containing the hymns. 

The practice of reciting these hymns in temples 
had come into vogue long before the 
Tiruppadiyam. time of Rajaraja. At Lalgudi and 
Attur in the Trichinopoly district are 
fomid inscriptions of the reign of Parantaka I, pro¬ 
viding for Brahmins singing the Tiruppadiyam during 
the daily service in the temples 6 . Earlier than 
Parantaka's reign, in the reign of the Pallava Vijaya- 
Nandi-Yikrama Yarman, reciters of the Tiruppadi- 
yam are enumerated in a list of persons employed in 
the service of a temple at Tiruvallam 7 . The inference 
is clear that the hymns had attained the status of 
divine literature long before Nambi Andar tSTambi 
collected and edited them in the standard form in. 
which they have reached us. Prom the reign of 
Parantaka I there is a regular series of endowments 8 
recorded in epigraphs of the Cola and Tonclai coun¬ 
tries for the recitation of these hymns in temples, to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments. The men¬ 
tion of a Bevdranayakam, Superintendent of Bevaram, 

6 8 of 1918. 

"373 of 1903 and 99 of 1929. 

■Fin. lit, p. 93, 11. 32-3. 

»129 of 1914; 349 of 1918. 358 of 1903; 199 of 1915 etc. The mention 
of TiTitvcwibuvui in 12 of 1905, of 'TiTiiccO.lfll in 165 of 1906, and. of 
T iruvembdvai and riruvadavnr^i-n&yanar in 421 of 1912 is noteworthy. 
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in the reign of Rajendra I, implies that there was u 
regular state department controlling this work arid 
securing its proper performance; it is not clear if the 
sphere of its activity was limited to Tanj ore or 
extended to other places 81 . 

The history of Vaisnava hymnology in the period 
was quite similar. Tradition confers 
canon! Va upon Nathamuni the honour of having 
done for Vaisnava lyrics what Nambi 
Andar Nambi achieved for the Saiva ones. If Srinatha 
who seems to be mentioned in the Anbil plates 9 may be 
taken to be the same as the Vaisnava Saint Nathamuni, 
his age would be the end of the ninth and the beginning 
of the tenth centuries A.D., and this accords well 
with the other testimony we have, meagre as it is, on 
the subject. However that may be, the contents of 
the Anbil plates, the strong Vaisnavism of the family 
of Aniruddha, the minister of Parantaka II, the life of 
his father whose glory was his learning and the num¬ 
ber of his disciples, the attachment of his mother and 
grandfather to God Ranganatha, the liberal support 
extended by his great grand-father Ananta to the poor 
and the indigent,—these furnish a clear idea of the 
part played by Vaisnavism in the social and religious 
life of the time, And the age of Nathamuni’s ministry 
cannot lie far from it, as he was the first of the great 
succession of Acaryas who carried forward and com¬ 
pleted the work started by the. Alvars of an earlier 
time 10 . The story is that Nathamuni once heard some 

Sl 97 of 1932. See, however, Tamil Lexicon, s, v. Devaram. 

8 v. 46; also El. xt, p. 54. 

"’Natb.amtmi’s birth place is called Vlrana.rayapapuram; this recalls 
a surname of Parantaka I. 
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visitors to Ms place from Kurugur recite a hymn of ten 
verses from the Tiruvmjmoli, the 1000 hymns composed 
by Sathakopa, also called Nammalvar. Captivated bv 
the melody of the hymn and noticing from its last 
verse that it comprised only ten out of a thousand 
verses composed by Nammalvar, Nathamuni under¬ 
took a journey to Kurugur, the birth-place of 
Nammalvar, in the hope of discovering the whole 
collection there. At Kurugur, after worshipping 
Visnu, Nathamuni resorted to the foot of the sacred 
tamarind tree in his desire to meet the Alvar; great 
was his grief and disappointment when he found 
his yogic powers unequal to the task of invoking a 
a vision of Sathakopa. He then adopted the plan of 
reciting 12,000 times the hymn of Madhurakavi 
on lathakopa, his guru; pleased by this, both Satha- 
kopa and Madhurakavi appeared before Nathamuni 
and imparted to him the knowledge of the four 
Prabandhas' 1 with their full import. Thereafter 
Nathamuni stayed in Kurugur meditating upon the 
Prabandhas until lie was summoned by Yiranarayana 
Krsna, the god of his native place, to go back to 
Viranarayanapuram, where he collected a band of 
disciples round himself and made them sing these 
hymns to divine tunes 12 . It were cruel and futile to 

n i,e., the works of 3a{hakopa. 

1 -DiVi/asuricaritra, xvi, 13-21. The same story is repeated with some 
natural embellishments, in the Guruparamparas. The main differences 
Introduced by the later account are; (a) the visitors to Viranarayana'’ 
puram, from whose recitation of a hymn Nathamuni learned of the 
existence of the hymns, are. stated to have come from the Western 
country, and not Kurugur. (b) At Kurugur, Nathamuni is told definitely 
by ParankuSadasa, a pupil of Madhurakavi, that the Tiruvaymoli and 
other sacred literature had been lost for a long time. <c) All the 4 ? 0G0 
hymns, not only the one thousand and odd of gat-hakopa, are revealed 
to Nathamuni. 
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dissect such fanciful tales with the weapons <vf 
historical criticism- In its integrity, this story is 
typical of the Indian way of keeping fresh the memory 
of great men and their deeds. It justifies the 
inference that the Vaisnava canon was arranged and 
its musical modes settled by the first great Acarya of 
the second great di vision in the history of Vaisnavism 
in South India, the one that falls between the age of 
the hymns and that of the great commentators that 
followed long after Ramanuja. 13 The mention of 
Tiruvaymolidevar in an inscription at Ukkal in 
Rajaraja’s reign, and of the recitation of Tirappa- 
divam in Visnu temples is enough to show the 
parallelism in practice between Saivism and 
Vaisnavism in this respect. Two inscriptions of the 
reign of Rajendra I from IJttaramerur provide for the 
distribution of the food offered to the deity among 
SrI-Vaisnavas reciting Tiruppadiyam during wor¬ 
ship, 14 and create an endowment of land for the 
maintenance of three persons who were to recite 
TiruvaymoU regularly in the temple 15 . The recitation 
of TiruvdymoU during tiruppalli-yelucci in the 
Srirangam temple is provided for in a record of 
A .1). 1085 16 . The fact that the hymn of Kulasekhara- 
alvar beginning tettanmdiral was recited before the 
deity during three nights in the course of a festival in 

33 Bhandarkar’s date, twelfth century A.D., for KulaSekhara 
Alvar (Vmmavivm etc., pp. 49-50) la clearly wrong. A hymn of 
KulaSekhara is specifically mentioned by its first words Tcltarundiral —In 
an inscription of the year A.D. 1088. (.811. iii, p. 148). 

><181 of 1923. 

1B 176 of 1923. 

1a 61 of 1892. 
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Srirangam is mentioned in an inscription of 
A.D. 1088 17 . The recitation of T iriivaymoli during 
the festivals in the months of Arpisi (October- 
November) and Vaigfosi (May-June) at Tirukkoyilur 
is provided for in an inscription of the eighth year of 
Rajadhiraja II, A. I). U71 18 . A choir of fifty- eight 
Brahmins reciting Tirumoli in KaficI is mentioned 
in A.D. 1242 1!) . An inscription from Tirukkoyilur, 
of uncertain date,' records an endowment for the 
recitation of Tirunedundandagam in the local 
Yisnu temple 20 . Lastly, an inscription perlmps of 
Kulottunga III, mentions the creation at Kanclpirram 
of a bhasyarvrtti for the Ramanuja-bhasya being 
regularly expounded by a competent person 21 . And 
these instances are by no means exhaustive. 

One curious instance of a contemporary composi¬ 
tion of a tiruppadiyam beginning Kdlamr-kulal in 
praise of Visnu at Tirumalpuram is recorded in an 
inscription of A. D. 995 22 ; such imitations of the 
canonical hymns seem However to have been quite rare, 
and unlike the later Saiva compositions, have found 
no place in canonical literature. 

It may be noted that the recitation in the temples 
of the sacred hymns in Tamil empha- 
Recitai of Veda s i se s the rank assigned to them by the 
side of the Sanskritic Vedas, both by 

”62 of 1892. . 

”343 of 1921. 

”557 of 1919. . 

*"126 of 1900, a record of Ssja-Kerajadeva. 

”493 of 1919. 

55 333 of 1906. 
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the Saivas and the Vaisnavas. That the Vedas were' 
chanted day by day in the temples at the time of 
worship by Brahmins specially appointed for the 
purpose becomes clear not only from the practice 
obtaining even now in the larger temples, but from a 
number of contemporary inscriptions of the Cola 
period 23 . Of such records one or two may be noted 
as being of special interest. In the fourteenth year 
of a Rajakesari 24 , an endowment was created in 
Pandaravadai for awarding a prize once a year in 
a recitation contest to be held on the night of the 
Ardra festival, the competitors being required to 
recite a prescribed portion of the Jaiminiya Sama 
Veda. On the occasion of festivals, more men were 
employed to recite Vedas before the deity than on 
ordinary days, and such occasional services were also 
often endowed 25 . Other instances of recitations, 
more popular in character and intended for the 
instruction and edification of devotees 
and other works, are mentioned in the inscriptions; such 

are the Sii-purana of AJudaiyanambi 
and the Sivadharma 26 , and the Soma-siddhanta. 
The nature of these works is by no means clear at 
present, though the last appears, from a reference to 

511 103 of 1926; 52 of 1928. 

a4 266 of 1923. 

**811. ii, 25 seems to me to record one such endowment. The phrase 
employed is tirup~parai<iraAyavuvi\ Hultzsch has taken this to mean: 
"to beat the sacred drum." The fact that the act had to be performed 
by apurvis of the ghapikd (See 811. iii, p. 233 n. 2) suggests the need for 
a better interpretation; PWai means also ‘word' and ‘arm’, ‘speak' or 
"recite'. I think it is the recitation of the Vedas, the Sacred. Word, that 
is in question here. 

20 403 of 1896, 214 of 1911 and 321 of 1917. 
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it in the Prabddhactmdrodaya , to have propounded the 
doctrine of the Kapalxka school of Saivism 27 . 

Besides the collection and conservation of sacred 

literature, the new life in religion 

Temple#. ' 

manifested itself in the erection of 
stone temples, great and small, in all the holy places 
hallowed by association with the lives of the dlvdrs 
and ndyanars of the earlier age. As a religious 
institution, the South Indian Temple reaches back to 
a remote antiquity, and the existence of numerous 
temples ( kottams ) of Brahminical, Buddhist and 
Jain deities is fully attested by the Sangam literature. 
The early temples were structures of brick and mortar, 
or, under the Pallavas, carved out of solid blocks of 
granite, rock-cut ‘cave temples 728 . The art of erecting 
structural temples of stone was not unknown, and the 
Ivailasanatha temple at Kancipiiram and the shore 
temple at Mahabalipuram show the rapid advance in 
architectural achievement in the two centuries after 
Mahendravarman, the VicitTa-citta who marvelled at 
his own feat in having brought into existence a temple 
without metal, timber or brick 2 b That stone temples 
were, however, still rare in the Cola country in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and that the kings of the 
Vijayalaya line led the way in multiplying their 
number all over the country is fully borne out by 
contemporary inscriptions. The Anbil plates state 

-'ARE. 1912, II, 29. See also Tucci’s citations in JPASB. xxvi 
(1930), pp. 130-2. 

28 The Anaimalai (Madura) ‘Cave Temple’ to Narasinxha is one oC 
the few early Panel ya temples known. El. viii, PP- 317 IT. 
xvll, p. 14. 
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that the chief glory of the rule of Aclitya I was that 
he covered the banks of the Kaveri, along- its whole 
course f rom the mountain to the sea, with a Humber of 
lofty and impregnable temples built of stone and 
dedicated to Siva. The inscriptions of the reign of 
Parantaka I show that Aditya’s work was continued 
by his successor who is reputed to have covered with 
gold the roof of the Cidambaram temple. Besides 
the kings, some of their relatives and officials stand out 
prominent among the leaders in this widespread move¬ 
ment. Tirukkarrali-piecan (Piccan of the sacred 
stone temple) of whom there is still a sculpture in 
Tiruvaduturai 30 was one of them and he was in the 
service of Parantaka X. Even the Rastrakuta invade.! ? 
Rrsna III, erected several temples in the land newly 
conquered by him, one of them being the Kaiapriya 
at Ivaveripakkam 31 . Sembiyan-mahadevi, the queen 
of Gandaraditya and mother of Uttama Cola, was 
widowed early in life and lived on for many years 
thereafter. Hers was a life of religious devotion, 
and possibly the crime by which her son cleared his 
way to the throne added poignancy to her piety. In 
any case, she used all her great influence and resources 
throughout her son’s reign and far into that of his 
successor Rajaraja I for the construction and the very 
liberal endowment of an unusually large number of 
temples 3 ”. The village Sembiyan-mahadevi was 
altogether her foundation and the stone temple dedi¬ 
cated to Candramaulisvara at Tiruvakkarai in South 


""132 of 1925. 

<“EI. iv, p. 281, and 882 of 1905. 
”ARE> 1926, II, 22. 
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Arcot, built about A. I). 1001, was among the latest 
foundations of her life. Either as renovating old 
structures or founding new ones, or, more rarely, as 
commemorative monuments of a sepulchral character, 
the construction of stone temples continued throughout 
the Cola period and, in fact, has gone on till our own 
times. The most conspicuous monuments of the early 
eleventh century, and in some ways the finest of all 
South Indian temples, were those of Tanjore and of 
Gangai-Konda-solapu ram. 

The Tanjore inscriptions of the reign of Rajaraja 
furnish an unusually full view of the 

Saivism. state of Saivism at the time. The 
hagiology that, more than a century 
later, found its classic poet in Sekkilar, was already 
quite popular; and some of it found representation in 
the iconography of the time, though, with some 
differences in detail from the later version 33 . And 
South Indian Saivism appears to have had a live 
contact with Saivism in the rest of India, as may be 
seen from Rajendra I providing for the annual supply 
of a large quantity of grain as acaryabhoga to Udaiyar 
Sarva Siva Pandita, who was performing the worship 
in the Tanjore temple and his pupils, and their pupils, 
whether they lived in the Aryadesa, Madhyadesa or 
Gaudadesa 34 . Inscriptions of the reign of 
Kulottunga III give evidence of the existence of this 
connection between Northern India and the South in 
late Cola times as well. A certain Omkaradeva 

S °SII. ii, Introduction, pp. 39-40. 

i*SU, ii, 20. See Gopinatha Ra.o, Hindu Iconography, ii, Intr. 
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Iravalar, gave some money in 1214 as provision for. 
tiruppavitram to the deity at Tiruppasur (Chingleput 
district); the donor is described as a disciple of 
Jnanasiva Iravalar of the Santana of Laksadhyaya 
Iravalar of the Kolla-matha at Varanasi (Benares) 35 . 
Another Iravalan of the Bhiksamatha of Varanasi is 
mentioned in an inscription at Pandanallur (Tanj ore 
district) dated three years later. 36 A. tradition is 
preserved in some stray verses quoted by Ananta- 
sambhu (in his gloss on the Siddhdntasdrdvali of 
Triloeanasiva), 87 that Rajendra I imported Saivas 
from the banks of the Ganges and established them in 
various places in the Cola country; this tradition also 
points to the same fact that there was a live contact 
between Saiva institutions in the different parts of 
India. 

^Speaking generally, the religious temper of the 
v/ period, particularly in the first half of 

Toleration^ the was fry no m eans narrow or secta¬ 
rian. Not only did the kings as a rule 
tolerate religions and sects other than their own, but 
they often patronised all persuasions in equal 
measure. A progressive king like Rajaraja even 
made it a point to give clear expression to his general 
attitude to religion by including in the decorative 
motifs of the Great Siva Temple of Tan j ore themes 
from Vaisnavism and even Buddhism. His sister 
Kundavai built, three temples, one to Visnu, another to 

”111 of 1930. 

”72 of 1931. 

"JOR. YU, p. 200. 
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Siva and a third to Jina, all in the same place, Raja- 
rajapurarn, now called Dadapuram, and her gifts to all 
these shrines are found recorded in the same inscrip¬ 
tion 38 . The list of jewels includes several namarns, 
the Vaisnava caste-mark, made of gold. There were 
several temples which contained shrines both of Siva 
and of Visnu side by side, the most conspicuous 
instance being that of Cidambarain. The relative 
position of the icons of Nataraja and Govmdaraja in 
this temple is brought out with great precision in the 
verse in the Tirukhovaiyar which depicts Visnu as 
lying in front of Nataraja, absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of the foot lifted in his dance and supplicating 
him for a view of the other foot as welb 3 . In the 
precincts of the temple of Oandramaulisvara, at 
Tiruvakkarai, which was rebuilt of stone by Sembiyan- 
mahadevi, w r as a shrine of Varadaraja-peruma (, 
originally built of bricks by Koccola and reconstructed 
in stone in the short reign of Adliirajendra 40 . If this 
is a reference to Senganan, the legendary Cola king 
whom Tirumangai calls by that name 41 , nothing can 
be more significant than this epigraphical reference to 
his construction of a Visnu temple by the side of 
Tirumangai celebrating him for the foundation of 
seventy beautiful palaces to the eight-armed Isa. 
Hinduism was still an attitude to life as a whole, which 

38 & of 1919 Gr. Jouveau-Dubreuil lias stated that the iuImcw is 
not seen earlier than fifteenth century. (Archeolome du sud de V 
Inde., ii, P- 62). This inscription gives clear evidence of its use at least 

four centuries earlier. 

3 “Verse 86. 

<“205 of 1904. 

*'Periya-tirtwnoli, VI, 6, 4. 
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had not lost itself in an arid desert of sectarian 
rivalries. 

It should hardly cause any surprise that there 
were occasions in which intolerance of 
some exceptions. a rival sect got the upper hand. For 
even when the various creeds lived in 
mutual good-will and enjoyed equal patronage from 
the princes and nobles of the land, each sect lived its 
own separate and exclusive life, and nothing in the 
history of Indian society is more remarkable than its 
fatal capacity to combine intellectual tolerance with 
social exclusiveness. But social exclusiveness is 
bound, sometime or other, to produce its natural result 
of indifference to the welfare of other groups than 
one’s own, and when doctrinal differences become 
acute, this indifference very soon develops into active 
hostility. The leading instance of religious intoler¬ 
ance in the period of Cola rule is that of the persecu¬ 
tion of Ramanuja and liis followers by a Cd]a monarch 
whose identity is not altogether free from doubt. We 
have seen reason to believe that this persecution led 
to a popular revolt in which Adhirajendra, the last 
ruler in the male line descending from Vijayalaya, 
lost his life. If this is a correct view of the course of 
events, two inferences may be drawn. First, that far 
from being part of a definite policy of the Cola 
monarchy to root out Vaisnavism, the persecution of 
Ramanuja was only the freak of an individual ruler. 
Secondly, that the general atmosphere was so 
unfavourable to a narrow religious policy, that the 
monarch who attempted it lost his life in a popular 
revolt and has ever since been universally abhorred as 


WNisr/fy. 
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the krrni kantha (the putrid neck). No persecution 
has ever failed to turn out ultimately to the. profit of 
the persecuted faith, and there is 110 doubt that the 
creed of Ramanuja, already well established in the 
land by the ministrations of a long line of alvars and 
acaryas, drew fresh strength from the foolish and 
short-lived attempt to crush it out of existence. 
The fact remains, however, that from this period, 
the fSaivas and the Yaisnavas of South India 
became strangers to that friendly feeling- which 
subsisted between them in an earlier age when they 
waged a common war against the Rauddhas and the 
Jainas. 

Another spasmodic outburst of anti-Yaisnava 
feeling is much better attested than the persecution of 
Ramanuja, which is so overgrown with legend that the 
real course of events seems to be lost beyond recovery. 
We refer to the deeds of Kulottunga II in 
Cidambaram which are, as we have seen, clearly 
attested by contemporary inscriptions and literature. 
That Kulottunga II was a fanatic Saiva who wanted 
to upset the time-honoured disposition of the images 
of Siva and Visnu in the great temple of the holiest 
centre of South Indian Saivism cannot be gainsaid. 
The balance of the Wo faiths, thus rudely upset by 
Kulottunga, was redressed in later days by the Vijaya- 
liagar rulers, but once again, the old harmony was 
gone, and the attitude of the two groups of devotees 
that have to jostle in the premises of the temple is 
hardly as friendly as the relative positions of the 
deities they worship would seem to require. 
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A measure of the increasing social exclusiveness 
of the different sects is found in. a casual decision, - 
dated A. D. 1160, of the Mahasabha of TirukkacLai- 
yur 42 . The sabJid resolved that any mcihesvaras who, 
contrary to their tenets as custodians of the Siva 
temple and its observances, mixed freely with 
Vaisnavas, would forfeit their property to the temple. 
This is almost the only recorded instance of this kind; 
even so, its significance is unmistakable. It is, no 
doubt, typical of the new religious atmosphere, of the 
steady deterioration that was setting in. 

The unique position of Kancipuram, one of the 
Kafici capital cities of the Cola empire, is 
very instructive in regard to the mutual 
relations of the rival religious systems which were 
competing for the royal patronage and popular favour. 
This city is seen to have comprised three principal 
sections, each consecrated to a particular faith and. the 
institutions ministering to it. The biggest of them all 
is devoted to Siva, then comes what is often called 
Little Kancipuram sacred to Visnu in the form of 
Hasti-giri-alvar or Arulala Perumal, and lastly we 
have Jina-kancI, popularly known as Timpparatti- 
kkunru, undoubtedly larger and more prosperous and 
in more direct and frequent communication with' 
Kancipuram proper in the days of the Cola empire 
than at the present day. Let us also recall that many 
vestiges of what must once have been a considerable 
Buddhist colony have, been found at Kancipuram. 
We see in the plan of the different parts of this great 

ls 257 of 1925. 
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and ancient city and their mutual relations .much that 
is suggestive of the history of religious beliefs and 
practices at their best in South India. 

The impression of tolerance and eclecticism 
that generally characterised the 

The pantheon. 0 

religious outlook of the time is 
strengthened by a study of the pantheon which in¬ 
cluded an assortment of all conceivable deities to 
whom worship was offered throughout the country. 
Besides images of Siva in his various aspects 43 
like Kiratarjuniya, Bhiksatana, Kalyanasundra, 
Pancadeha, Lingapuranadeva, Urnasahita, Nataraja, 
Baksinamurti, Sri Kantha and so on, the icons 
presented to the great temple of Tanjore by its royal 
patrons included images of Granapati, Subrahmanya, 
Maha Yisnu and Surya 44 . There were also images of 
$aiva saints receiving regular worship among them 
like Candesvara, the three authors of the Devaram, 
Meypporul-nayanar, Siruttondar, Siralar" and 
others. Among goddesses are mentioned Kala-pidari, 
Durga-Paramesvari and Emalattu Durgaiyar Omkara- 
sundari 40 . The Tanjore inscriptions mention inci¬ 
dentally other minor deities worshipped in several 
outlying villages; these village deities comprised many 
forms of Pidari, Settaiyar (Jyestha) 47 and others, 
whose shrines are called tirumurram as distinguished 
from the Sri Koyil of the higher pantheon. The 

**811. ii, Intr., pp. 29-41. 

606 of 1902; 177 of 1907; and 118 of 1914. 

‘'Also 56 and 57 of 1913. 

“207 of 1919. 

“Also 10 of 1898. 
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seven Mothers 48 are mentioned in other inscriptions, 
as also Krsna 49 , Rama, Slta and Laksmana 60 , and 
Hanuman 61 . Tiruvorriyiir offered worship to all the 
sixty-three Saiva saints 02 , and Kalahasti kept the 
memory of a local legend fresh in the name of 
a garden called after .Kannappar 53 . Ennayiram, a 
strong centre of Vaisnavism, allotted shares from 
the lands of the village to the shrines of Srl- 
Mulasthanam-ndaiyar, Sarasvati, Sribhataraki, Maha- 
mocli, Siiryadeva, Saptamatargal, Mahasasta, Durga, 
Jyestha and the gods of the Seris 54 . To complete 
the picture of practical popular religion it may be 
added that pilgrimages to specially sacred places 
were known and the charity of some took the 
form of providing amenities for the pilgrims en route 
to and from Tirumalai (Tirupati) 55 . The regular 
sacrifice of a goat on every Tuesday to Mundesvari by 
the Kurava women of the nadu is recorded in a Mysore 
inscription of the time of Rajendra I 5( \ 

There is thus not a single element of popular 
Hinduism as we know it now that is not 

Neo-Hinduism. ... . 

represented m the religious practice 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Foreign students 

"705 of 1909; 131 of 1892 ( SII . iii, 66). 

"93 of 1925; 289 of 1897. 

"244 of 1910. 

"335 of 1906. 

"137 of 1912. 

"125 of 1922. 

"335 of 1917. Sfirya, seven mothers and £<lsta are mentioned 
together in 131 of 1892, 

58 430 of 1905; 255 of 1915, 

8 8 484 of 1911, 
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of the religious history of India have often been 
puzzled and sometimes irritated by the utter reckless¬ 
ness with which Hinduism appears to sanction and 
absorb within itself the basest superstitions and devil 
worship as well as the noblest and purest forms of 
worship and meditation 57 . But in religion, as in other 
matters, the aim was to attain, not equality, but 
harmony ; to evolve a system in which each person and 
class would find his or its proper place, a foothold from 
which the next step might be taken. The doctrines of 
karma and rebirth were parts of the living faith of the 
whole people, and the inclusion, within the common fold, 
of the more primitive manifestations of the religious 
impulse was but the result of a metaphysic which saw 
in the lowliest human being, in fact, in any living crea¬ 
ture, a spark of divinity enveloped in the accidents of 
its own past and working out its .way back to its 
pristine purity. The honoured place held hy many 
ndyandrs and illy d r s who were not of the priestly class 
by birth, and the story of the pariah saint hfandan 
show that the standard of spiritual values was by no 
means lowered by the admission of primitive faiths 
into the ante-chamber of Hinduism. The aim was 
ever to purify and sublimate the religious impulse, 
though it is probable that, in the attempt to raise the 
lower forms, the higher ones did not themselves al¬ 
together escape damage. 

The life of the ascetic strongly appealed to the. 


imagination of the people and one of 
the common forms of religious charity 


'’For an. ingenious but perverse explanation, of this feature, 
see Trevaskis —The Land of the Five Mvei s, p. 57. 
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was to provide for the feeding, regular or occasional, 
of ascetics in temples and mathas. Vaisnavism was 
on the whole moderate in its devotion to the ascetic 
ideal, and did not give rise to the bizarre manifesta¬ 
tions of it associated with Saivism. The Vaisnava 
endowments generally provided for the feeding of 8ri- 
Vaisnavas and tddar 58 , or of Brahmins who had a 
perfect mastery of the Veda 59 . And the degenerate 
Vaisnavism of the Badha cult was as yet unknown and 
had apparently no vogue in the South at any time. 
Examples of Vaisnava mathas like the Kundavai 
matha at Uttaramerur 00 can be gathered from inscrip¬ 
tions. Saivism was at this period in marked contrast 
with the advaitism of Sankara, Smarta Hinduism as it 
may be called, and embraced a whole gamut of sec¬ 
tional groups ranging from the comparatively mild 
Sivayogins to the extremely fanatical and repulsive 
groups like the Pasupatas, the Kapalikas, and the 
Kalamukhas. The Sivayogin, as his name implies, 
spent his life meditating- upon Siva and seeking release 
from the bonds of mundane life by such meditationat 
the approach of death, he is said to bathe his body in 
ashes, utter certain Saiva mantras and worship the 
linga on his chest. Many are the inscriptions 
recording endowments for Sivayogins being fed in 
temples and mathas. 61 The Kalamukhas, also called 

”333 Of 1917. 

»• Vedam al(i(jiddga valla Brdhinanar, 343 of 1917 

”184 of 1923. 

0*467 of 1908; 577 of 1920; 227 of 1911; 101 of 1914; 241 of 

1894, etc. 
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Maliavratins, were perhaps the most extreme sect 
among these, and do not seem to ha*ve been very 
different from the Kapalikas. i ' The Kalamukhas 
hold that the following are the means for the attain¬ 
ment of desires concerning this world and the next:— 

(1) eating food in skull; (2) besmearing the 
body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating 
the ashes; (4) holding a club; (5) keeping a pot 
of wine; (6) worshipping the god as seated there¬ 
in” ° 2 . From these practices, they were known as 
Maliavratins, “men with the great vows”; they roused 
the disgust of a humane reformer like Ramanuja. 

They appear even to have practised human sacrifices. 63 
The Kalamukhas were widespread in South India in 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. They did not 
lack support from the princes and the people. The 
Kodumbalur chieftain Vikramakesari, the contempo¬ 
rary of Parantaka II, constructed the three temples 
(v imam-tray am ) known as Miivarkovii, and then he 
presented a big matha ( brJicm-matham) to the glorious 
Mallikarjuna of the Atreya gotra, a man from 
Madliura, versed in the Veda and the sisya of Vidya- 
rasi and Taporasi ; to that chief ascetic of the 
Kalainukhadana, his guru, the Yadava (Vikrama¬ 
kesari) also gave eleven gramas attached to the matha 
for the regular feeding of fifty Asita-vaktra ascetics. 64 
Earlier than the date of this record from Pudukkottah, 
is one from Vedal (North Areot) which mentions the 
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Kalamukha Dasapuriyan of the Harita gotra and 
the Apastamba sutra 65 . At Melpadi, in the same part 
of the country, there was a math,a of the Kalamukhas 
of which the head was called Lakulisvara-Pandita 66 . 
There was another at Tiruvorriyur presided over by 
Caturanana Pandita 67 . In the reign of Virarajendra, 
an inscription from Jambai (South Arcot) mentions 
a Mahavratin Lakulisvara Pandita among the autho¬ 
rities of the local temple. A. Kalamukha Gomadattu 
Arulala Bhattan sold some land to the temple at Koyil 
Tevarayanpettai (Tanjore district) in A.D. 1123 68 . 
Other Kalamukhas of the same spiritual lineage, 
bearing the names Sailarasi and Jnanarasi, are men¬ 
tioned as endowing lamps or taking charge of such 
endowments in the temple of Tiruvanaikkdyil 
(Chingleput) in the years 1127, 1205 and 1231 69 . All 
these instances point to the extent and continuity of the 
influence of the Kalamukhas on South Indian Saivism 
under the Colas. It may be doubted, however, if the 
members of the sects who were connected with the 
temples and perhaps conducted worship in them, 
actively practised the tenets attributed to them. In 
the absence of contemporary literary evidence on such 
questions, we lack the means of determining this 
satisfactorily. 

•"85 of 1908. 

c °85 of 1889. 

,, 177, 181 of 1912, etc.. 

*“247 of 1923. 

■>»360, 357, 352 of 1911. 
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The career of one of the Caturanana Panditas 70 
of the Tiruvorriyhr matha is rather 
A pa^ita mna fully described in an inscription of the 
time of Kannaradeva, and deserves to 
be noticed in some detail as affording an interesting 
and authentic instance of the kind of motives that sent 
people into a life of ascetic renunciation. Bom of a 
family of local chieftains in Kerala, Yalabha who 
resembled Guha and was possessed of many great 
qualities, mastered all the arts and sciences in his boy¬ 
hood and, in the prime of life, bent on service to the 
world, he reached the Cola country and came to jbe 
closely associated with king Rajaditya as his guru, 
friend and samcmta 71 . As, in spite of their proximity, 

T0 Names like Lakuligvara and Catnranana are titles rather than 
personal names. Failure to grasp this fact firmly has led to some 
confused writing. Fleet made the mistake of supposing t'hat the 
founder of Pagupata was the same as Lakulisa of the Melpa<Ji inscrip¬ 
tions, (El. v, p. 228,* contra Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., pp. 17 ff), who 
is again identified with his namesake of Jambai (ARE. .1907, II, 39). 
The latter identification is not, like the former, a chronological impossi¬ 
bility,* but it is improbable that the same man was in charge of 
important religious duties at Melpad-i and Jambai about the same time. 
The Tiruvojxiyflr inscriptions leave no manner of doubt that Caturanana 
was the title of the head of the local matha borne by a succession of 
persons who held the office, 

7 MSI of 1912. ARE, 1913, II, 17. The grantha portion of the 
inscription which gives the account of the early career of Caturanana is 
much damaged and not easy to interpret. I have given above what 
appears to me to be the proper rendering of the first two verses. The first 
verse is very elliptical, and though it contains the words valUibha 
samCihvaya rd$tra-ndthdt and sum a b havad-va lab h o, there is nothing in it 
to indicate a friendship between the future Caturanana and Krsna III 
(Vallabha). The suggestion is no more than a conjecture, and ’ so long 
as it was believed that Rajaditya was killed in a treacherous manner 
(see discussion on Bisugeye kalandgi of the Atakur inscription, ante i f 
p. 160, n), the conjecture had a certain plausibility which it now lacks 
altogether. As I understand it, Caturanana renounced the worldly life 
not out of remorse for treachery to his spiritual pupil, friend and 
temporal master, but simply out of disgust ( virdgatd ) born of his 
separation from him by his death on the field, as is clear from the 
phrase: mnnidhdndt^mha^narana^siikham samyiige tena ndptah. One 
wonders if this mam was the same as Vellangumaran, the Keraja general 
of Rajaditya, who built the Siva temple at Gramam (735 of 1905), and 
was the most prominent among the numberless Keraja servants of 
Rajaditya. 
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He did not have the pleasure of dying with his friend 
on the battle-field, he smarted that his life was not in 
keeping with his birth and connections, and became 
indifferent to the things of the world. Then he bathed 
in the Ganges, and turned ascetic at Tinivorriyur, 
obtaining his vratas from Niranjana guru and becoming 
a Mahavratin, Caturanana by name, and head of the 
local matha. The inscription which gives this account 
is dated in the twentieth year of Kamiaradeva who 
took Kacei and Tanjai, about A. D. 960, when he had 
made himself master of the northern districts of the 
Cola kingdom as a result of his invasion. 

The ascetics owned no property themselves; but 
their organisations, the monasteries ( mathas ), often 
owned vast estates devoted to their maintenance and 
the encouragement of learning and the arts. What 
proportion of the population led such a life of pious, 
if not uneasy, poverty, and whether it was a larger 
one than at present, it is of course difficult to deter¬ 
mine. The times were quite favourable to the ascetic 
ideal, and all religious systems in the country 
applauded it. Asceticism was twice blessed; he who 
turned ascetic and he who did not do so, but remained 
householder, alike gained by it. Both accumulated 
religious merit, for the householder was assured of 
a good berth in the other world as much for his gifts 
(ddria), as the ascetic for his renunciation and 
austerity. There was no doubt many a pious fraud 
masquerading under the garb of asceticism that often 
afforded the occasion for a good joke among the 
populace whose common sense was seldom slow in 

K—63 
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detecting such eases. But the modern attitude which, 
in the holy name of economies, counts each man as 
a hand, and looks upon a mendicant as an idle hand, 
was altogether unknown. And in spite of its excesses 
and aberrations, the ascetic ideal has done great good 
to the people by stressing the higher values of the 
spirit, and by giving them a ready-made philosophy 
with which to face the hard realities of life. It is 
still cherished by the masses of the people, in the 
villages, though not so much in the cities. 

The history of the mathas and guhais 72 of the 
period cannot be pursued in any 

Mathas and detail here. Their origin is anterior 
to the reign of Rajaraja I 73 and their 
number and influence steadily increased 
during the period of Cola rule in South India. 
Starting from important centres where one or more 
mathas were established in the first instance, the 
movement spread all over the land until almost every 
temple came to possess one or more mathas function¬ 
ing in close proximity to it. They grouped themselves 
from the beginning round a few prominent centres 
and in course of time, a limited number of smtarns, 
spiritual groups attached to particular successions of 
gurus, came to be distinguished; examples of such 
santmas are that of the mudaliydrs of Tiruccatti- 
murram 7 ' and the maligai-madattu mu da lly ar santanam 

753 ‘Quhai’ means, according to the old Tamil lexicon, the Pingatam, 
a place where ascetics reside (munivar iruppidam), a monastery. 
Vide Tamil Lexicon s. v. Guhai . 

™Contra ARE. 1909 II, 53. Tiruvadutujrai (111 of 1925) and 
Tiruvoxriyur (181 of 1912) are among the earliest places where mathas 
came up. See also ARE. 1911, II, 31 for a brief notice of some mathas. 

T4 392 of 1908. 
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of Tiruvidaimarudil 75 . Many of these groups were 
confined to the Tamil country in the range of their 
activity; these were the Tamil Saiva mathas proper. 
Others, however, kept up wider contacts and prided 
themselves on their connection with Aryadesam, 
Benares, or even Kashmir; the Golald niatha had also 
a considerable following in the South. Generally, 
the mathas which maintained these external contacts 
belonged to the various schools of Pasupatas, Kapalikas 
and so on. There must have been monastic institu¬ 
tions of other types maintained by Sami Brahmins 
and Vaisnavas, though of these we learn relatively 
little from the inscriptions. 

One instance of a matha in which provision was 
made for the convenience of pilgrims deserves special 
mention. A record from Govindaputtur dated 
A. D, 1248 76 , mentions that Subrahmanya Siva of 
Cidambaram (Vyaghrapuri), a grandson of a certain 
well known Kandhabharana, purchased land from 
several persons and created an endowment for certain 
specific services to be undertaken by the Tiruttondat- 
togaiyan-tiru-rnadam situated in the temple of 
Tiruvisaiyamangai at Govindaputtur. Among the 
services to be undertaken with the proceeds of the land 
were the supply of salt and castor oil to pilgrims, and 
medical help for those among the disciples who fell 
ill and had no one to look after them. It is also of 
interest to note that Subrahmanya Siva, evidently also 
the head of the matha, laid it down that his successors 

,5 49 of 1911. 

”192 Of 1929. 
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duly appointed by him for the administration of the 
matha at the end of his life were to carry on this 
arrangement, and in case he died without choosing his 
successor, he was to be chosen by the head of another 
matha at Cidambaram (also called Tiruttondattogai- 
yan-tirumadam) and that the new head so chosen was 
to carry on the arrangements under that particular 
endowment It is possible that similar provisions for 
general amenities, besides feeding and teaching, 
commonly undertaken by these institutions, obtained 
elsewhere; but we have no definite knowledge of them. 
It has been pointed out that sometimes even animals 
were attended to in similar institutions, and an 

instance from the Travancore country has been 
cited 77 . 

Before leaving the mathas, attention must be 
drawn to a popular riot described 

A Malum. . , „ , c 

m a record of the second year ot 

Bajaraja III 78 as guhai-idi-kalaham, a revolt in which 

monasteries were demolished. This occurred in the 
twenty-second regnal year of Kulottunga III, 
A. D. 1200, and in it, the property belonging to a guhai 
in Tirutturaipundi suffered badly. The causes of 
this demonstration are not stated and we cannot even 
say whether it was directed against this particular 
guhai. ot guliais in general; on the later assumption, 
it is indeed very strange that we hear nothing more of 
it than this casual reference to it 79 . 

1 7 ARE. 1929, II, 39; TAB. 1920-21, p. 61. 

”471 of 1912. 

’"Contra ABE. 1913, II, 42. 
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In the long period of Cola rule the Hindu temple 
attained the zenith of its influence on 
The t r e 0 ^ e pl ° f tIie the social life of the country. It 
ceased to be a small structure of brick 
and mortar providing a centre of simple worship 
attended by the villagers. The new idea of the stone 
temple found room for the employment of much skill 
and taste in its planning and decoration. With its 
rise, there came lip also a varied and complex routine 
in each temple sustained by the rich accumulations in 
land and gold, the result of pious gifts, offered with 
a generosity and administered with a care to which 
we have long become strangers. Each generation 
husbanded with caution what was handed down to it, 
and by means of fresh additions, managed to leave a 
richer heritage to its successor. The vast and growing 
wealth of the temples brought them into more and 
more intimate business relations with the neighbour¬ 
hood. And in Tanjore, there rose under Rajaraja’s 
eye, as under a magician’s wand, the marvellous Great 
Temple which surpassed everything effected elsewhere 
by generations of effort. Not only did its stately 
plan ensure for it an abiding place as the master¬ 
piece of south Indian Temple architecture, but the 
elaborate arrangements made for the management of 
the affairs of the temple and carefully recorded in the 
inscriptions on its walls, summed up the best practices 
of the time in this regard and set a model for the 
future. A deliberate desire to bring the temple into 
intimate touch with several aspects of the life of 
the people marks almost every one of these arrange¬ 
ments. As the Great Temple adorned the capital 
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The Great 
Temple. 


city of the whole empire, and as it was the foundation 
of the greatest monarch of Southern India, the range 
of its contacts was naturally much wider than that of 
an average temple; but almost every temple, however 
small in size and restricted in influence, was a 
miniature of the Great Temple and had its counter¬ 
part of every feature of the larger institution. 

The Great Temple of Tanj ore was easily the 
richest temple of the time. The king 
alone had by the twenty-ninth year of: 
his reign presented to it a vast amount 
of gold and treasure in the form of ornaments, jewels 
and vessels. Much of it was booty that fell to him as 
a result of Ms wars. The quantity of gold of which 
account has been preserved amounted to over 41,500 
Kalanjus, or, taking a Kolanju to be about 70 grains, 
well over 500 lbs. troy. The value of jewels presented 
was about 10,200 Kdsus, equal to half as many 
Kalanjus, in gold 80 . Of silver he gave 50,650 
Kalanjus, over 600 lbs. troy. He set apart lands in 
several villages throughout his dominions, including 
Ceylon, yielding an annual income of 116,000 Kalams 
of paddy, equal at the then prevailing prices 81 to 58,000 
Kdsus, besides a cash income of 1,100 Kdsus. For the 
service of the temple, four hundred hetaerae were 
impressed from among those of the other temples in the 
country, and they were assigned each a pangu (share) 
comprising a house and one Veil of land yielding a net 
revenue of .100 Kalams of paddy a year. About 180 


ii, 38, paragraph 48. 
9i m, ii, p* 68. 
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such shares were set apart further for the maintenance 
of as many as 212 men servants comprising dancing 
masters, musicians, drummers, tailors, goldsmiths, 
accountants and so on. Among these were three 
persons to sing the Ariyam and four others the Tamil, 
apparently the two systems of music called ahamdryam 
and desi elsewhere 82 . There was constituted also a 
choir of fifty persons for reciting the Tiruppadiyam 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments; the 
choir had the power to fill vacancies by co-option in 
case any of them died or migrated elsewhere leaving 
behind no relative suitable to take his place; the daily 
remuneration for each of them was fixed at three 
Kurunis of paddy-corn 83 . Rajaraja’s elder sister 
Kundavai presented to the temple gold of the weight 
of nearly 10,000 KalaMjus and utensils of the value of 
18,000 Kdsus. Others, queens and high officials and 
regiments of soldiers, made other gifts recorded with 
equal care and precision on the temple walls and 
pillars. All the cash endowments amounting to 
several thousands of Kasus were loaned out to 
numerous village assemblies at rates of interest fixed 
in kind or money, and generally ranging about 12% 
per annum. Camphor, cardamom-seeds, campak-buds 
and cuseus-roots, for instance, were provided for 
in this manner by means of cash endowments. 83,1 

In fact, the place of the Great Temple in the eco¬ 
nomy of the capital city and of the empire can hardly 

82 360 of 1907; 211 of 1912. 

**811. ii, 65. 

83a A lamp of gM and camphor to be maintained in the temple of 
Satiripperumal at Tirukkannapuram required, in A.D, 1129, an 
endowment of 20 kalafijus in gold, (609 of 1922) . 
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be exaggerated. Its construction must have extended 
over many years and furnished employment for the 
best architects and sculptors of the land during these 
years, besides a vast number of common labourers. 
The accurate and detailed descriptions of the nume¬ 
rous icons, some of them cast in the form of complex 
groups of figures in attitudes illustrating the favourite 
themes of legend, give the impression of a high state of 
efficiency attained in the art of casting metals and of 
a more or less constant and profitable employment 
for the skilled artisans. The account, equally minute 
and complete, of the ornaments and jewels with which 
the images were decked testifies to the superior excel¬ 
lence reached in the art of the goldsmith, and the extent 
to which it was promoted by a rich temple. And as a 
matter of course, every temple, great or small, held in 
relation to its neighbourhood exactly the same position 
that the Great Temple had in the capital. The 
difference was only one of degree. As landholder, 
employer, and consumer of goods and services, as ! 
bank, school and museum, as hospital and theatre, in 
short, as a nucleus which gathered round itself all that 
was best in the arts of civilised existence and regu- 
lated them with the humaneness born of the sprit of 
Pharma, the mediaeval Indian temple has few parallels 
in the annals of mankind. The examples of searching 
periodical inquests by the highest officers of the 
central government, sometimes by the king himself, 
into the management and affairs of the temples, that 
are recorded in the inscriptions, show that the Cola 
government realised the increasing social importance 
of the role of the temple and the need for the exercise 

Ss|444 ! . ■; 47 4; i $ ]: % 4, 444'44 7 ' „7 : 
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of a steady and vigilant control on tlie business side 
of its affairs 84 . 

By the side of Saivism and Vaisnavism and the 
the other forms taken by Hinduism to 

Jainism. 4 . 

which attention has been drawn, Jai- 
nism had a fair following and enjoyed the patronage 
of the princes and people, though not to the same extent 
as the orthodox creeds. The palUc-candmn, the land 
of the palli (Jaina temple), was a recognised category 
of tax-free land known to the revenue accounts of the 
time. Tamil literature was greatly enriched by the 
writings of Jain authors, and legend avers that as late 
as the middle of the twelfth century Sekkilar was 
goaded into the composition of his magnificent ‘Lives 
of the Saints’ ( Periya-puranam ) by king ICnlottunga II 
seeking literary enjoyment in the verses of t’he 
Slvalia-Smddmani , a secular kdvya in Tamil by a Jain 
author. Vestiges of Jainism have been discovered in 
the Travancore country which, though undated, may 
with some confidence be assigned to the period extend¬ 
ing from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries 85 . And 
the Cola inscriptions contain noteworthy references to 
Jain centres in the Tamil districts. The Udayendiram 
plates of Hastimalla record that the Digambara Jains 
had an ancient palUc-candam comprising two pattis 
of land which were specifically excluded from the gift 
of the village of Kadaikkottur made in the reign of 

f,4 Detaiis of such instances are cited in my paper on The Economy 
of a South Indian Temple in the Cola Period in the Maiaviya 
Commemoration Volume. 

* S TA8, ii, pp. 125 f£ . 
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Parantaka I 86 . There was at Vedal (N, Arcot) a large 
Jain monastery in which some dispute arose between 
one nun and her five hundred pupils on the one 
part and four hundred nuns on the other, and was put 
an end to only by the lay Jains of the place taking 
under their protection one of the parties to the dis¬ 
pute 87 . This was about A.D. 885. At Sirramur in 
South Arcot an inscription of the seventeenth year of 
a Kajakesari records the provision of a lamp in the 
mandapa of the temple of Parsvanatha in which the 
scripture was expounded 88 . A certain Gangasura- 
pperumballi of Rajendrapuram finds mention in a 
record from Tirakkol (N. Arcot) 89 ; and a Kanaka- 
senabhatara who had the palli is found at Sendaiai in 
the twelfth year of a Parakesari 90 . At Anandamanga- 
lam in the Chingleput district, on a boulder which 
bears in a line tbe sculptures of three groups of Jaina 
figures, is found engraved a record which provides for 
the daily feeding of one adigal in the Jinagirip-palli 91 . 
This record is dated A.D. 945 in the reign of Paran- 
taka I. In the same year, a pupil of Aristanemibha- 
tara, of the big Jain settlement of Tiruppanmalai, 
Pattinik-kuratthadigal by name, caused a well to 
be dug at Yilappakkam, and the well and a 
house were constituted into a nunnery, under the 
supervision of ‘the twenty-four’ of the place 92 . In the 

88 SIT. ii, 76, w. 27-8. 
iii, 92. 

88 201 of 1902. 

8 <’277 of 1916. 

80 7 of 1899. 

<■’430 of 1922. 

» 3 63 of 1900. Possibly the 24 formed a local Jain assembly, the 
number being that of the TIrthankaras. 
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seventeenth year,of Bajaraja, two lamps were endowed 
by a land grant to the big monastery ( periya-paUi ) in 
Timnarungondai, a pattic-ccmdam in South Arcot. 93 
Tirumalai near Polur in North Arcot, and Tirumala- 
vadi in the Trichinopoly district where Kundavai built 
a Jain temple are other great Jain centres of the time 04 . 
At Tirupparuttikkunram, a suburb of Kanclpuram, 
there is a celebrated Jain shrine to this day. This 
place is often called Jina Kahci, and its Rsisamuddya, 
congregation of monks, is said to have purchased some 
land about A.D. 1116 05 , and the same samuddya is just 
mentioned in another inscription of a slightly later 
date in the reign of Vikrama Cola 90 . An undated 
inscription of the reign of Kulottunga I records a 
gift of land to a perumballi (big Jain temple), called 
after the king’s name, at Kuhur, in the Tanjore 
district 97 . Two other pallis are mentioned in an 
inscription of A. D. 1194 from Maruttuvakkudi, 
Tanjore district 98 . The settlement at Jina-Kanci is 
once more mentioned in A.D. 1199, when Kurukkal- 
candraldrtti and some others are said to have exerted 
themselves to secure the grant of a pallic-canda 
irmyili for this important shrine. 98 ” 1 

Facts like these raise a warning against a whole¬ 
sale acceptance of the stories of the persecution and 

”385 of 1902. 

Qi SII. i, 67 and. 68. Kundavai built another Jain temple at Dada- 
puram. (ante p. 486). 

* 5 382 of 1929. 

*«381 of 1929. 

•*288 of 1917. 

•*392 of 1907* 
of 1890. 
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extirpation of Jainism and Buddhism, so freely 
retailed in the hagiology of the Hindu sects. 

Buddhism does not seem to figure as much in the 
epigraphy of the period as Jainism. 
The celebrated Leyden grant indeed 
records the gift of a whole village to the Bauddha 
ViJidm of Cfidamani-Varmadeva in Negapatam, and 
this grant was supplemented by a fresh gift in the 
reign of Kulottunga I, on a representation made 
by the king of Kadaram through his ambassadors. 
And the Vaisnava legends have preserved a curious 
story of Tirumangai Alvar having despoiled the 
Bauddha Vihara of Negapatam of a solid golden 
image of the Buddha in order to find the funds 
required for building the great Ranganatha temple at 
Srirangam; possibly this legend only means that at 
the time the lives of the Alvars were put together, in 
the twelfth century A.I)., Negapatam was still a strong 
centre of Buddhism which attracted popular attention 
by its wealth and influence. Some relics of Buddhism 
have been traced in Kanclpuram" and it is quite 
possible that Kancipuram which was one of the great 
centres of Hinduism and J ainism also accommodated a 
Buddhist colony in these days. Sri Mulavasam in 
Malabar, on almost the same latitude as Negapatam on 
the opposite coast, was another well known centre of 
Buddhism whose influence was felt from very early 
times in places as far from it as Ctandhara 100 . A more 
systematic search for Buddhist antiquities in Southern 

°'IA., 44, p. 127. 

■***T4S. H, P- 117. 
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India than has yet been undertaken my reveal other 
centres of that religion not now known, to us. 
Buddhist writers also contributed to the growth of 
Tamil Literature, though not to the same extent as 
Jains. AH the same, epigraphy and literature alike 
produce the impression that in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries of the Christian era, Buddhism was less 
popular in the Tamil country than Jainism, and it 
seems probable that in the religious controversies of 
the. preceding age, Buddhism suffered more damage 
and lost its hold on the people of the country more 
completely than Jainism. 

The picture of religious life in the country is 
thus a complex one. There was a 

General perpetual stirring and mixing together 
of various creeds each influencing 
the others and being influenced in turn. As a result ot 
this long process of assimilation, the Buddhist 
viliara, the Jain palli, and the Hindu temple presented 
many similarities in their worship, organisation and 
festivities in the midst of equally striking differences; 
and the ideals of asceticism and renunciation made a 
common appeal to all these religions alike. On the 
whole the religious differences of the time, such as 
they were, did not tend to produce social discord, and 
a general attitude of mutual tolerance, if not respect, 
seems to have been well sustained. 


Introductory. 


Chapter XXVI 

LITERATURE UNDER THE COLAS 
In literature, as in most other spheres, the age of 
the imperial Colas constitutes the most 
creative epoch of South Indian History. 
After the brilliant achievement of the Sangam age, in 
which the princes of the Cola lineage took a good part 
as patrons of poets and sometimes as authors, literature 
and arts pass under the protection of the Pallavas 
and the Pandyas for a period of four or five centuries. 
During this period, Tamil and Sanskrit literatures 
were extensively cultivated; there was also some 
writing in Pali undertaken principally by the Buddhist 
divines of the period. The Devdram and the 
Tiruvdsagam and the bulk of the ‘Pour Thousand 
Sacred Hymns’ of the Tamil Vaisnava Canon belong 
undoubtedly to this period, as also the Pandikkovai, 
Suldmani , the Nandikkalambakam and the Bhdrata- 
venba of Perundevanar. In the domain of Sanskrit, 
the illustrious names of Kumarila and Sankara belong 
to the same age. 

With the rise of the Cola power, there ensues a 
broadening of the channels of literature 

Eff expans f ion 6 ’ a an< ^ a more copious flow of literary 
effort, the expression of a fresh energy 
released by the realisation, for the first time, of an 
imperial state in South India. The direct connection 
between the growth of the Cola empire, a new political 
fact, and the birth of the new literature, becomes clear 
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if we compare the highly ornate and poetic prasastis 
of the Cola inscriptions with the meagre and arid 
prose of the inscriptions of an earlier time. The 
difference is more noticeable in Tamil, the language 

of the people, than in Sanskrit, the 

Literature in language of learning. All the 

inscriptions. prasastis of the Cola kings from the 

time of Rajaraja I, with few excep¬ 
tions, may be classed among the best specimens of the 
literature of the age; the stately diction, the easy flow 
of the verse, and the animated narration of historical 
incidents mark them out as a class by themselves in the 
literature of Tamil. Besides the imperial prasastis, 
there are other instances of literature in inscriptions. 
The examples that suggest themselves most readily are 
the Cidambaram and Tiruvadi inscriptions which re¬ 
count the career and achievements of Naralokavlia, an 
official who served Kmlottunga I and Yikrama Cola 
with great distinction; and the prasastis of the 
Kadavas in the inscriptions found at Atti, Yayaliir 
and Yrddhacalam. In these compositions the various 
metres are handled with great skill; the somewhat 
complex laws of Tamil prosody are observed with an 
easy grace which saves the author from the use of 
obscure words or the adoption of forced constructions; 
and as narrative poetry, these inscriptions share some 
of the best qualities of the imperial prasastis. There 
is not the slightest doubt therefore that these poems 
were the compositions of court-poets of a high order, 
and that the steady demand for their services 
furnished a great impetus to the cultivation of secular 
literature in this period. 
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The names oi some works have been preserved 


casually in the inscriptions ; these 
works are altogether unknown other¬ 
wise ; they were once considered 


worthy of public recognition, but having no access to 
the works themselves, we are not in a position to 
decide if the recognition was a homage to their 
literary excellence or was the result of other causes, 
local or personal. However that may be, the names 
of. these works and the occasions for their being 
mentioned in inscriptions give us some idea of the 
extent of popular interest in literary productions and 
of the types of literature that commanded popularity. 
Rajaraja X, perhaps the greatest emperor of the line, 
was the subject of two works, a drama and a Kavya, 
They are the Rdjardj eJva/ra-ndtakam and the 
Rdjardja-vijayam 1 the former was to be enacted in 
the great Tanj ore temple during festivals and the 
latter was to be read in the temple at Tiruppundnrutti, 
and endowments were created to provide for both. It 
is not certain if these works were in Tamil or Sanskrit,* 
it seems probable that the ndtakam was not a drama 
based on Rajaraja’s life, but rather a dramatic 
representation of the construction of the great temple 
itself, if it was not merely an attempt to popularise 
some Saiva legends. The Rdjardja-Vijayam might 
have been a quasi-historical poem treating of 
Rajaraja’s reign. In any case, both the works must 
have contained several allusions, if not accurate 
descriptions, of some of the most striking episodes in 

‘S/I. ii, p. 306; 120 of 1931. ARE. 1931, II, 12. 
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Rajaraja’s life, and the loss of these works is indeed 
much to be regretted. Kulotfhnga I was the subject 
of another work, Kidottunga-Cdla-caritm, by Tirana- 
rayana-bhatta, also called KAvi-kiimuda^candra, a 
pandit from Manakulasanieeeri in Tribhuvani, and the 
poet was given as reward ( sarkdram ) land of the 
extent of half a nilam and two mas by the sabJia of the 
village, the land being always assessable only at the 
rate prevailing for the twelfth grade. The award was 
made by the sabhd in accordance with an order from 
the king requiring them to adjudge the kwvya and 
reward the author suitably 2 . Two inscriptions from 
Cuddalore, South Arcot, dated 1111 and 1119 A.D., 
record gifts of tax-free land in recognition of a 
sthalapurdna and a ndtaka (based on local legends) 
composed by a certain Kamalalaya Bhatta; the works 
were called Kannivana-pimmam and Pmi-puliyur- 
nddagam, names which seem to imply that they were 
Tamil works of a popular character 3 , in endowing a 
lamp at Tiruvalangadu, North Arcot, in 1210 A. !>., 
the donor, Aranilaivisakhan Trailokyamallan Vatsa- 
rajan of Arambakkam, describes himself as a person 
who rendered the Bharata in elegant Tamil and 
discovered the path of Siva 4 . In 1146 a certain 
Marudattur-udaiyan states that he gave to the temple 
at Nangupatti some land which he had received from 
Vedavanamudaiyan of Paiyyur whom he had 
celebrated in verse 5 . Two other instances occur in 

2 198 of 1919. 

“129, 128 of 1902. 

^Pdradandarmai armdami]ppa^uttMC-(Himieri-Jcan(jta t 482 of 1905. 

p 335 of 1914; P& 129 ;—ndn kavi p(l$i patina kavikku enakku pariHl 
tan da tan kfmiydna kudikJcdtfu, 
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inscriptions which, though doubtless of the Cola 
period, cannot be more precisely dated as the names 
of the kings in whose reigns the records were engraved 
are not given. When the king was witnessing a dance 
by Pungoyil-nayakat-talaikkoli in one of the pavilions 
in the temple at Tiruvarur, he Avas pleased to order 
the gift of some iraiyili land in the trahmadeya 
village Vayarrur to Pungoyil Nambi who had 
celebrated a feudatory of the king (nmnmagan ), 
Vlrasola Anukkan, in a poem called Vtranuhha- 
vijayam 0 ; evidently the Nambi and the talaikkoli were 
ministering in the same shrine. Lastly, the officers of 
the treasury of the temple of Tiruvallam gave away 100 
hulls from the temple lands to Varadayap-pulavar of 
Kuratti who had composed the V allai-Mdudi, a poem 
in praise of the local deity in which each verse began 
with the concluding words or syllables or letters of the 
preceding one 6 \ These examples of forgotten poems 
mentioned in the inscriptions, and nowhere else, attest 
the existence of a fairly widespread literary activity 
of a popular character. When we add to this, the list 
of poems and other works fragments of which are 
preserved in the older commentaries and glosses, we 
may safely conclude that much excellent Avork has been 
lost beyond recovery. This is true to some extent of 
the ancient literature of any country; but with regard 
to South India, the impression is hard to resist that 
this loss has been very considerable and that, with 

8 548 of 1904. 
en 233 of 1921. 
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some remarkable exceptions, the survivals have been 
the result more of caprice and accident than of 
deliberate choice or of an active literary criticism. 

About the close of Pandya-Pallava period must 
be placed the important Tamil version 
Perunga<iai. the Brhat-katha, Perungadai or 

Udayanan Kadai by the poet who is known by the 
name Kongu-velir, the vel (chieftain) of Kongu. 
Very little is known of his life; a verse in a recent 
work, Kongu-mandalasatakam states that he was a 
native of Mangai, which has been identified with 
Vijayamangalam in the Erode Taluq of the 
Coimbatore district. Adiyarkku-nallar, the celebrated 
annotator of the SUappadikdram, has said that 
Udayanan Kadai was based on a study of several 
works of the age of the second Sangam; from this 
the conclusion has been drawn that this work may 
date from the third century A.D. or earlier 7 . This is, 
however, by no means certain ; all that we can say is 
that in the days of Adiyarkkunallar in the twelfth 
century A.D., this belief was current about Udayanan- 
kadai 8 . On the other hand, it is the opinion of 
Svaminatha Aiyar, the great scholar to whom 
we owe a masterly edition of all that has 
survived of this work 9 , that, it was indebted to the 
Sanskrit version known to have been made by 
the Ganga ruler Durvinlta in the sixth century 
AJD. The story of Udayana is very well known 

'JRAS 1906, pp. 689-92. 

e V. Svaminatka Aiyar, Perungadai, p. xxviii, cf. Lacote Gund^hya 
and the Bfhat Kathd (Tr. by Tabard, 1923), p. 148. 

»op. c it., p. viii, n. 
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and need not be detailed here; of the adventures of 
his son, Naravahana, the most original part of 
Gunadhya’s work, the Penmgadai in its extant parts 
knows little. These comprise a hundred sections of 
varying length, the shortest being about fifty lines and 
the longest a little over two hundred. The metre is 
ahaval, a very flexible type, analogous to blank verse in 
English, and most suited for narrative poetry. The 
style of the author is very chaste and direct, and the 
poem rightly takes a high rank among the literary 
classics of the Tamil world. 


j&indamaigti. 


The Sivakasmddniani of the Jain poet Tiruttakka- 
deva is counted as the greatest among 
the mahakdvyas of Tamil literature. 
As it is seen to follow the RsaUracudamcmi of 
Vadibhasimha, itself based on the Uttarapwrdna of 
Gunabhadra composed in A.D. 898 10 , there can be 
little doubt that the Sinddmani was composed some¬ 
time in the tenth century 11 . Naccinarkkiniyar states 
that the author was born of the race of the Colas 12 . 
A later tradition cherished by Tamil Jains adds that 
after a full course of study in Tamil and Sanskrit, he 
turned an ascetic at a relatively early age and went 
to Madura to live there for sometime in the company 
of the great poets of the Tamil Sangam. While 
admitting the distinction earned by Jain writers in 
the line of religious and holy literature, these poets 

1 °K$attracilman i ed, T. S. Kuppuswami Sa&tri, (1903), p. 3 of tlio 
introduction. 

u &ivakaHMdmani, P. 11, n. Sen Tamil v. pp. 98 ff. 

*\V, 3143, 
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challenged their capacity in general, and that of 
Tiruttakkadevar in particular, to contribute to the 
literature of Love. The ascetic poet took up- the 
challenge, and having satisfied his gum that he would 
not lose his spiritual balance if lie was permitted to 
produce an erotic poem, he composed the big poem on 
the life of Jivakan, the subject prescribed by his 
master. The result pleased the guru; but it did not 
give the quietus to the critics of the Sangam, who, 
unable to deny the merits of the poem, now raised a 
suspicion against the character of its author, saying 
that one who had no experience of sex-life could not 
have produced it; Tiruttakkadevar then demonstrated 
the purity of his devotion to the ascetic ideal by means 
of an ordeal. We may not accept these tales as history, 
especially because there is nothing in the poem of 
Tiruttakkadevar that cannot be explained on the 
simple supposition that the Jain poet wanted to set 
forth in Tamil one of the most romantic and edifying- 
cycles of tales preserved in the Puranas of the Jainas. 

The life story of Jivaka is that of an ideal hero, 
equally distinguished in the arts of war and peace, the 
perfect saint no less than the charming lover. After 
a stormy youth marked by many adventures, Jivaka 
finds himself in the prime of life the monarch of a 
splendid kingdom; for some years thereafter he lives 
a life of pleasure in the company of the eight splendid 
queens whom he had espoused at different times earlier 
in life; in fact, the Qindarnani is also called Mana-nul, 
the Book of Marriages, on account of each of 
Jivaka ? s adventures culminating in a happy marriage. 
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J Ivaka is shaken from his complacency by an incident, 
trivial in itself, but full of deep significance to him. He 
sees in a moment’s flash the hollowness of human life 
and the wisdom of seeking release from its bonds. He 
installs his son on the throne and seeks the peace of 
the forest, and attains salvation in the end. 

In its present form the poem contains 3,145 
stanzas, each stanza being made up of four lines. It is 
said that the author actually composed only 2,700 
stanzas, the remaining 445 being later additions by his 
guru, with whose permission he wrote the poem, and 
by another hand 13 . The annotator has marked out 
two verses as those of the guru, but there is no means 
of identifying the additions of the other writer 
mentioned above, if there were such additions. The 
art of Tiruttakkadevar is marked by all the qualities 
of great poetry and has, as is well-known, furnished the 
model for even the genius of Kamban. We shall see 
that it also inspired, though indirectly, the composition 
of the Periya-Purdnam . 

It seems probable that two other maJiakavyas, 
the Valaiyapati and the Kundailukesi, known so far 
only by fragments cited in other works, were both 
composed more or less about the same time as the 
Sniddmani. The Kundalakesi, it may be noted, is one 
of the few known Buddhist Tamil works besides t'be 
Manimekalai . 


“Naccinarkkiniyar on v, S143 and n. on p. 914 by SvaminStha Aiyar, 
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Kallaijam. 


The Kalladam is a poem of Kalladanar, the work 
and $he author alike taking the name of 
a place 14 , possibly the birth-place of the 
poet. He must have been different from the Sangam 
poet of the same name, five of whose songs figure 
in the Purandnuru u , and others in the Ahananuru 
and. Kunmlofjai. There is a tradition that the author 
of the Kalladam chose one hundred verses from the 
TirtMcirmmbalak-Jcdvai as the basis for his work, and 
this may well have been so. The work is written in a 
peculiar style, the result of the author’s forced attempt 
to revive the poetic forms and diction of the Sangam 
age. The whole poem is thus a curious instance 
of extreme pedantry. It comprises a hundred 
pieces, each purporting to depict a particular mood 
of love ( Ahatturai ). The formalised, schematic and 
rather soulless treatment of love in the Kdvai type 
appears, to a modern mind, enough in itself to spoil the 
chances of real literature; our author has imposed 
further shackles on himself by tying himself up to a 
selection of verses from the Tiruk-kovai and by 
his deliberate effort to write in an idiom unnatural 
in his age; and there is no evidence to suggest that the 
author meant it to be a mere burlesque or parody; in 

>■« Kalld^attuk-kalandinidaruli, Tiruvd&agam, ( Kirtti, 1. 11). 

”One of these (385) Is in celebration of Aruvandai, the chief of 
Ambar in the Tanjore district. This chief may have been the patron of 
the author of Sendan Divakaram; R. Raghava Aiyangar ( Sen Tamil 
v dp 114 ff ) has argued that the Divakaram- was composed more than 
1800 years ago. On the other hand, S. Vaiyapuri Filial (Ndma-Deepa- 
Niohantu p iv) suggests that the Aruvandai of the Divakaram might 
have been a descendant of the Aruvandai of the Pura-ndnuru, and 
proposes the first half of the eighth century as the date of the 
Divakaram. 
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fact it is too serious for that, and the story is that the 
excellence of the Tirukkovai was demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Sangarn. only by this effort of 
Kalladanar. The decay of taste and the failure to 
reach a proper standard of literary criticism and 
maintain it, is best seen in the admiration in which .this 
stilted composition has been held by generations of 
scholars and poets in recent times. 16 

Kalladanar was fully acquainted with the cycle of 
Saiva legends centring round Madura 1 ' s % and refers to 
the miracles wrought by Siva on account of 
Manikkavasagar, Darumi, Idaikkadar and others. It 
is probable that the TirukkannappadSvar Tirwnaram 
included in the eleventh section of the Saiva canon was 
also his work. There is no definite evidence on the 
age of the Kalladam; it may be as early as the tenth 
century, or it may be,, much later. It is a safe 
assumption that in any ease it belongs to the age of the 
Imperial Colas. 

The Kalmgaltupparani composed by the poet 
laureate Jayangondar towards the close 
Kal pafani" P * the rei 8' n of Kulottuuga I is the 

earliest and best of the paranis 
accessible to ub. It is a splendid little masterpiece. 
The line between history and fictitious convention is 
very clearly seen throughout the poem; and the poet’s 

' ac The saying is: KulKidomi karravani(lattu tollddddc; this may be 
true in a sense different from the one intended. The work, it should bo 
noted, is not cited by any of the great commentators. 

10a Kudarpadivaru madarpariyon 

ettettiya^riya kattamar gadaiyon—95. 
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mastery of a choice diction, and the sustained 
harmony between the metres employed and the inci¬ 
dents portrayed, are unique in the whole range of 
Tamil literature. The parani is the war poem 
par excellence and depicts not only the pomp and 
circumstance of war, but all the gruesome details of the 
field. It may be noted in passing- that the Kalinga 
war of Kulottimga seems to have been the theme of 
several literary efforts; to judge from the stray verses 
on the subject preserved by the commentaries on the 
VlmsdUyam and the Dandiyalangdram, a good part 
of the results of these efforts has been lost irretrieva¬ 
bly. The survival of the Kalingattupparani in its 
entirety is perhaps due to its supreme merit; for there 
are several instances in the history of Indian 
literatures of one good book killing many inferior ones. 
Jayangondar had many imitators but no rival among 
the poets of later times. 

Kuttan or Ottakkuttan came of the class of 
Sengundar who seem to have pursued 
Kuttan. the occupations of fighting in the army 
as privates and captains, and of 
weaving 17 . Born in a poor family in Malari, an 
obscure village in the Cola country, 18 he sought service 
under Sankaran, the chieftain of Pnduvai and father 
of Sadaiyan, the patron of the more celebrated 

"The Divdkaram has: Sengundap-pa<Jaiyar Aenait-talaivar tantuvayar 
karugar kaikkolar, though there seems to be no good Ms. authority 
for this. 

"Kuttan’s birth-place is given differently in different accounts. 
Mnpavai takes the place of Malari in some, while others give to ShiySll 
the honour of having -been the place of Kuttan-s birth. But Malari is 
borne out epigrapliieally—109 of 1928. 
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Kamban. A certain Gangeyan soon discovered that 
Kuttan was destined for a higher purpose than house¬ 
hold service under Sankaran, and Kuttan expressed 
his gratitude by composing the Ndldgirakkovai on his 
patron Gangeya. Another patron of Kuttan -was a 
certain Soman of Puvanai, i.e. Tribhuvani near 
Pondicherry. When his fame rose, Kuttan was 
entertained in their court by three successive Cola 
monarchs beginning with Vikrama Cola; on each of 
them he composed an via,, besides a parani celebrating 
Vikrama Cola’s Kalinga war, and a piUaiita/mil on 
Kulottimga II. The last poem is easily the best among 
the known compositions of the poet on account of its 
copious diction, its melodious verse, and fine imagery. 
The stories of the circumstances leading to Kuttan’s 
composition of the itti-yelupadu , Eluppelupadu and 
the Takkaydgapparani belong more to anthropology 
than history. When the poet’s fame stood at its 
highest, the sengundar wanted Kuttan to celebrate the 
glories of their community, and when the poet sought 
to excuse himself saying that he could not be expected 
to employ his talents in praising his own community, 
the irate sengundar made up their minds to do away 
with the man who was so utterly devoid of caste- 
eonscdousness. The poet escaped with his life by a 
trick played by his friends on the foolish sengundar, 
but then he agreed to praise the Itti (spear), the chief 
weapon of the sengundar in war, if they would make 
an offering of 1008 heads severed from the shoulders 
of as many first-born sengundar youths for the goddess 
to inspire Kuttan to his enterprise. After some 
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argument this was agreed to, and Kuttan sang the 
j Ittiyelupadu, seventy, verses in praise of the spear, and 
the Eluppelupadu, seventy verses calculated to bring 
back to life the 1008 youths whose lives had been 
sacrificed. Of the second poem only some fragments 
are left and these are by no means entitled to a high 
place as Tamil poetry. The Ittiyelupadu, also poor 
poetry, contains a number of local allusions to 
apparently historical incidents in which sengundar 
soldiers and chieftains played a part \ but there is no 
means yet of explaining these allusions and the 
annotators, unwilling to confess ignorance, fabricate 
stories of legendary origin. Kuttan is said to have 
become Ottakkuttan after he got the severed heads of 
the sengundar youths to attach themselves (otta) again 
to their respective bodies. A more plausible, if less 
romantic, story accounts for the name by saying that, 
at the request of the Cola king, the poet attached 
(otta) a kanni of the ula to another verse composed 
by him on the spot. The Takkaydgapparani, obviously 
an imitation of the KaMngattupparani, in. its. 
metres and diction, handles a legendary theme 
with considerable force and power, and must 
rank high as literature, though well below its 
model. Other poems attributed to Kuttan are the 
Samsvatiyandddi (said to be the very first of his 
compositions) in praise of Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning, by whose grace he became a poet; 
and the Aruinbail-tolldyirani. The village of Kuttanur 
on the banks of the Arisil river in the Tan j ore district 
keeps alive the memory of the poet and the patronage 
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ox his talents by the Gobi rulers who gave him the 
village as a fief. A Sarasvati temple in it, and a 
pedestal inscribed in Tamil characters of the 12th 
century and recording that Kavipperumal alias 
Ovada-kuttar, the grandson of the Kaviceakravarti 
of Matari, set up an image of Sarasvati 19 , now lost, 
show that the stories which connect Kuttan with 
Sarasvati in a special manner are not altogether 
unfounded 20 . 

A greater poet, than Ottakuttan was his junior 

Fimb-'i contemporary Kamban, the celebrated 
author of the Bdmayanam. This poem 
is the greatest epic in Tamil literature, and though the 
author states that he follows in the wake of Valmiki, 
still his work is no mere translation nor even an adap¬ 
tation of the Sanskrit original. In the treatment of 
the incidents in the story, and in the portrayal of the 
chief characters in it, Kamban makes many wide 
departures and handles the subject matter with a 
mastery and originality and a depth of poetic 
experience seldom equalled in Tamil literature. Like 
the other great poets who have enriched the literatures 
of the different languages of India and the East by 
their works on the Rama story, Kamban imports into 
his narration the colour of his own time and place. 
Thus his description, of Kosala is an idealised account 
of the features of the Cola country, and when he 

«109 of 1928. ARE. 1928, I 3; 1932 II, 47. 

“‘For notices of Kuttan see: Pandit V. Svaminatha Aiyar— 
introduction to Takkayogapparani; R, RagliaVa Aiyangar—^en- Tamil 
iii, pp. 164 ff.; and Sengunrtar Pirabandattirattu by Nagalinga Munivar 
(1926). 
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wants to empliasise the glory of moonlight, he brings 
it home to his readers by saying that it spread every¬ 
where like the fame of his patron, Sadaiyan of 
Veimai 21 . Rama himself was as much master of the 
Tamil idiom as of the Sanskrit 22 . Sometimes Kamban 
is influenced by the somewhat rigid canons of Tamil 
poetics, as when he enters on an elaborate analysis of 
the emotions of Rama and Sita after a chance meeting 
which takes place immediately on Rama’s entry into 
Mithila. Elsewhere, as in the description of Slta’s 
behaviour when Hanuman handed over Rama’s ring to 
her, Kamban elaborates a brief hint of Slta’s emotions 
thrown out by Valmiki who says that she rejoiced as if 
she had rejoined her husband. He compresses Valmiki’s 
account at other points, as in Dasaratha’s asvamedha. 

From amidst a mass of legend centring round the 
name of the great poet, some facts seem to stand out 
prominently. His father was Aditya a resident of 
Muvalur (Tanjore Dt. Mayavaram Tq.) in Tiravalun- 
dur-nadu, and he seems to have been an uvaccan by 
caste 23 . Early in life, he attracted the. attention of 
Sadaiyappavallal alias Sararaman, the Trigarta 
chieftain of Puduvai who is perhaps the same as 
the Trigarta mentioned in the Vikmmasdlan-ula 1 * 
and in some undated inscriptions from Muvalur 
and Tirukkodikaval in which he is also described 
as Cediraya of the Ganga race 35 . He was patronised 

21 MitilaiJckdtci v. 74. 

- 2 'Nagarnlngu-pa(lalam v. 140. 

53 Arl arcaka in the temples of Kaji and similar deities. 

2i anU p. 70. 

25 29*34 of 1925; 57-58 of 1931, ARE. 1925 II 43. All vejm<M ar© 
conventionally' described as being of the Gangai-kula. 
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by the contemporary Cola king and was granted 
by him a fief called Kambanadu and the title 
Ka vie-cakravarti. He undertook the composition of 
the Ramayana, or rather Bamavatdra as he seems 
to have called it, out of an unbounded love for 
the theme, and he carried the story only up to the 
return of Rama to Ayodhya and his coronation as 
king, the uttara kdndam being the work either of 
Ottakkuttan or a lesser celebrity by name Vanidasan 
or Yaniyan Tadan. 

Perhaps less worthy of credence are some other 
details of a personal nature. He fell in love with a 
dancing girl Valii whom he met in the Saiva matha 
presided over by Caturanana Pandita at Timvorri- 
vur, and verses are preserved in the Tamil-ndvalar- 
caritai which purport to record Kamban’s great love 
and admiration of Yalli and his dissatisfaction with 
another claimant to his affections. The story goes 
that Kamban commanded the regard of all the ruling 
sovereigns of his time, including the Pandya and the 
Kakatlya Rudra, and that the Cola ruler, jealous of 
his fame and anxious to get rid of his over-mighty 
subject, plotted his murder and executed it in person; 
there is no means yet of deciding if this puerile account 
of the poet’s end has any foundation 26 . 

The date of Kamban has been much disputed, but 
^ ^ there seems to be now little room left 
to doubt that he was a contemporary of 
Ottakkuttan and of Sekkilar. The palaeography of 

Ragliaya Aiyangar has discussed the life and work of Kamban 
With remarkable ability in &cn Tamil, Vo!. 3. 
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the inscriptions of Sadaiyan mentioned above, and 
Kamban’s description of the Cola country as belonging 
to Tydgamd>vin5dan, a title which recalls the surname 
of Yikrama Cola 27 , are fairly conclusive on the point. 
The distinct echoes of the j§waka-sindamani in 
Kamban’s great work constitute, in the light of the date 
assigned to the former poem, another circumstance 
confirming the date thus suggested for Kamban. 

Besides the Itmndyanam, Kamban is said to have 
been the author of the Erelupadu, and Sadagdpar- 
andadi, as also of a- Mummanik-kovai (not now 
extant) which gave rise to an attack on Kamban’s 
verse by Vaniyan Tadan. The Erelupad/u together 
with the Tirukkai valakkam is a eulogium on agri¬ 
culture and the cultivator class, the Vellalas. When the 
poem was being published in an assembly, Cedirayan, 
the son of Sadaiyan, was bitten by a poisonous snake 
and died; he was restored to life by a couple of venbds 
composed by the poet for the purpose. The andadi 
had to be composed by Kamban to please the god of 
Srirangam before whom approval was sought by the 
poet for his Bdmdyana and who made it a condition 
that Kamban should praise his beloved devotee 
Sathakopa in a centum of verses. In view of the 

87 MaruttumaIaiP'padalam, 68. There are two traditional verses on 
Kamban's date, one apparently giving 807 and the other 1100. 
The former seems to accord with a vague legend that the Bamdyanam 
was published in the Srirangam temple under the presidency of 
Nathamuni, (fieri Tamil , xxv, pp. 308-9). But this fact is not men¬ 
tioned in the DivyaauricaoHta or the Guruparampard . R . Raghava 
Aiyangar ingeniously suggests that the date usually taken as 807 is 
really 107 with an omitted thousand i,e., 1107 ( fieri Tamil t ill, p. 179), 
and thus reconciles the two verses. 
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tendency, common in Indian literature, of fathering 
minor works of unknown origin upon celebrated 
authors, and in view of the mediocre and commonplace 
character of these two works, we have to receive with 
great suspicion the popular legends on their authorship 
and the occasions for their composition. 

Pugalendi is held by a persistent tradition to have 
been a contemporary of Ottakkuttan; 
a native of Kalandai in the Tondai- 
nad, he sought a career in the Pandyan court; later, 
he went over to the Cola court when the Cola ruler 
espoused a Pandyan princess. There he roused the 
jealousy of Kuttan, and their intrigues against each 
other brought discord into the royal household. 
Finally, the differences between the poets were made 
up by the king’s intercession and they began to live in. 
peace and friendship. This pretty story has no 
apparent claim to our credence. Again the Tondai- 
mandala-ktbakam states that Pugalfndi composed a 
Kaiambakcim, a eulogium in various metres, on 
Ivorrandai, the chief of Jihji ( Senjiyar kon ); if we 
accept the tradition that Ottakuttan and Pugalendi 
were contemporaries, this chief of Jinji may have been 
no other than the one mentioned in the Vikramasplan- 
uid 2S , but this is doubtf ul. Pugalendi is, however, best- 
known by his Nalavenbd, a poem narrating the story 
of hJala in about four hundred stanzas in the venbd 
metre. The venbd is to Tamil what the anusthup is to 
the Sanskrit language, a simple and flexible medium 
capable of producing great results in. the hands of a 


3 * ante p. 69. Sen Tamil, ii, 393 if. 
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great poet. And Pugalendi’s veribas are indeed of 
high quality; and the popularity of the theme he 
handled gained great currency for them. Other works 
with little or no claim to literary merit have often been 
fathered on Pugalendi; the tendency is partly 
explained by the easy style of the Nalavenbd which has 
made Pugalendi popular; but there is nothing in 
common between the fine poetry of the Nalavenbd, and 
the miserable doggerels attributed to him by an 
ignorant popular tradition. The age of Pugalendi 
cannot be established by any tangible evidence, as his 
references to Candiran Suvarkki of Muranai-nagar in 
Malluvanadu cannot yet be related to the inscriptions; 
the echoes of the ideas and even phrases of Kamban in 
his poem are sufficiently striking to give plausibility to 
the view that Pugalendi could not have preceded that 
great poet. 

The Kulottwngan-kdvai and the Tanjai-vdnan- 

kovai deserve to be mentioned as among 

Two kfyvu ^ , 

the best known works of secular 
literature belonging to the late Cola period. The 
first, as we have seen, is a Kdvai on Kumara 
Kulottunga who may be tentatively identified with 
Kulottunga III. Little is known of the author, 
and the poem has no conspicuous merit except that it 
centres round a great Cola ruler and contains passing 
allusions to some of his achievements in war. The 
kovai, like the uU f is a peace poem; it purports to 
deal with the stages in. the development of love 
between a lover and his love from the moment they, 
are thrown together by accident; in portraying each 
situation, details relating to the birth and achievements 
K— 67 
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of the hero are worked in by the poet. The Tanjai- 
vdnan-kovai falls almost outside the period of Cola 
supremacy. After the Tiruk-kdvaiydr of Manikka- 
vasagar, this is the most popular among the poems of 
this type. The author, Poyya-moli Pulavar, may 
have been a native of Yafiji, as the name Yanji- 
Poyyamoli indicates. He seems to. have lived for 
some time in Tiruccengattangudi, Turaiyur and 
Madura; he is said to have finally betaken himself to 
Tondai-mandalam, but another tradition affirms that 
the poet burnt himself to death on the funeral pyre 
of his patron Sinakkan of Araisur 29 The Yanan of 
Tanjai, the hero of the Kovai, is reputed to have been 
the minister of the Pandya king and chieftain of 
Tanjakkur in Maranadu near Madura. He is des¬ 
cribed in the Kovai 30 as ‘the eye of the Pandya who 
conquered the malaiMadu.' This must be a reference 
to Maravarnian Kulasekhara I (1260-1308 A. I).). 
This inference gains strength from another fact. The 
Kovai illustrates systematically the rules of the 
Ndrnbi-Ahapporul, which mentions Kulasekhara as 
the king; in whose reign it was composed and 
published 31 . 

The Fenya Purdnam■ of Seklrilar and the 

Tiruvilaiyddal Purdnam of Perum- 

§ekkMr * * 

barrap-puliyur Narribi are two works 

“The story is told that the poet once fell asleep on the bed of his 
patron and that Sinakkan’s queen, not knowing this, also slept on the 
same bed for some time; when Slnakkan himself turned up and saw 
what had happened, the poet felt miserable though his patron did not 
mistake him in the least. 

“Verse 18. 

“The commentary which gives this fact is coeval with its text 
and by the same author. Sen Tamil, v. p. 544. 
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of high literary quality dealing with Saiva hagiology 
and legends, and these may be briefly considered 
before taking up the purely devotional literature of 
the age. Of the composition of the Tiruttondar 
Puranmn or the Periya Purdnam we have a graphic 
account by Umapati Sivacarya, c. A.D. 1313. In his 
Sekkdlar Naymidr Puranam, this illustrious Saiva 
dcdrya narrates the life of Sekkilar, and this work in 
spite of its name, is unique for its historical and 
biographical interest. Umapati came in the main 
line of Saiva tradition and lived in an age when the 
memory of the great Cola rulers and their achievements 
was still fresh; he must have had access to much 
authentic information, and it is to his uncommon 
historical sense that we owe this life of Sekkilar; and 
another work of Umapati, which though necessarily 
less authentic in its details relating to a much earlier 
time, is the Tinmumi-kanda-purmam, on the work 
of Nambi Andar Nambi, of which some account has 
already been given. 

Sekkilar was born at Kunrattur in Kunrai- 
valanadu, a subdivision of Puliyurk-kottam in 
Tondaimandalam. He is also called Sevai-kavalar 
and Crangai-kula-tilaka. He was a Vellala by caste; 
he sought an official career under the Cola 
government, rose to a high rank and earned the 
title Uttamasdla-Pallavan. He was devoted to the 
deity of Tirunagesvaram and evinced his devotion 
by building in his native town of Kunrattur a Siva 
temple closely modelled on that of Tirunagesvaram. 
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His deeply religious nature was roused to protest 
against the way in which the iSlvakminddmmi, 
the impious work of a heretical Jaina, was being 
read, admired and enjoyed in the Court of the 
Cola monarch j he held that, to spend time on such 
a book was to waste the opportunities of this 
life and to imperil the life hereafter, and exhorted 
the king to turn instead to the lives of the Saiva saints 
sketched by Sundaramurtti in Ms Timttondattogai 
and elaborated by Narnbi Andar Nambi. The king then 
commanded Sekkilar to expound the life-stories of the 
Saints, and being greatly attracted by the theme, he 
desired Sekkilar to write down the lives in extenso in 
a great poem, and gave him much wealth to enable 
him to undertake the task. Sekkilar then retired to 
Cidambarain, and with his mind filled with divine 
grace—there was a voice commanding him to begin the 
work with the words Ulagelam, —he began to compose 
the Timttondar-Piiran(wi in the beautiful 1000 
pillared mandapa within the precincts of the temple. 
Messengers went to the Cola monarch and reported 
the progress of the work from time to time until it 
reached completion with a total of 4253 stanzas, then 
the king himself came to Cidambarain j again a voice, 
accompanied by the tinklings of an anklet, commanded 
the king to listen with attention to the great work of 
Sekkilar, and there followed the formal publication 
of the work when Sekkilar expounded it from day to 
day for a whole year; the work was universally hailed 
as a veritable fifth Yeda in Tamil and immediately 
took its place as the twelfth book in the Saiva canon, 
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The author was honoured with the title Tondar-slr- 
paravuvar, the singer of the glories of saints, adorned 
with the crown of knowledge ( ndnamudi) and saluted 
by everyone present including the Cola monarch. 
Umapati’s poem must be read in the original for one 
to realise the gusto with which that author celebrates 
this epoch-making event in the history of South 
Indian Saivism. 

The Periya-Purdnam has influenced the lives and 
thoughts of the Tamil Saiva population almost 
incessantly from the date of its composition. It has 
certainly thrown into the shade, at least in popular 
estimation, many another work of pure literature, not 
suffused with the didactic and religious purpose that 
pervades this Puranam. And to this day there are 
thousands of Tamils who accept the legends embalmed 
in Sekkilar’s melodious verse as literally and histori¬ 
cally true. To us the significance of this work lies in 
the rank it takes among the masterpieces of Tamil 
literature and in the picture it gives of the heroic age 
of Tamil Saivism as it was visualised by one of the 
most talented and deeply religious seers of the Tamil 
land. In every way, it is a composition that worthily 
commemorates the great age of the Imperial Colas and 
their sustained devotion to Saivism. 

Sekkijir himself tells us that his work was 
composed to please the sabhti of the Cola monarch 
Anapaya who covered the Perambalam with fine gold 32 , 

® 2 Meya‘V'ivmrai kontju virumbuman- 
jeyavanrirup-perambalan-jeyya 
tGya ponnapi golanifjujipa- 
rffya 6lr.anapayan~arat§avai— Pdyiram, 8* 
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and we know that this description fits only .Kulo¬ 
ttunga II It may be noted, however, that the name 
Sekkilar occurs as that of an official of the revenue 
department as early as A.D. 1093 in the reign of 
Kulottunga I 33 . If this official was of the same family 
as the great poet, the latter must be taken to have 
come of a family which had distinguished itself for 
some generations in the service of the state. Umapati 
Sivaearya states that fSekkilar had a younger brother 
Palaravayar, and it seems most probable that it is he 
that is mentioned in an early inscription of the reign 
of Kulottunga II 34 under the name Sekkilar 
Palaravayar Kalappalarayan of Kunrattur. It may 
be noted in passing that Sekkilar was a family name, 
a fact which strengthens the identifications proposed 
here: Kunratturir-Cekkildr tini-marapa Mrandadanre 
(Umapati). Another member of the family, Sekkilan 
Ammaiyappan Parantakadevan alias Karikalasota 
Pallavarayan, made a gift at Tirukkaclaiyur in the 
Tanj ore district in 1182 33 . 

The Tiruvilaiyadal Purmam of Perambarrap- 
puliyur-nambi is the earliest Tamil 
version we possess of the legends 
centring round Madura and describing 
the sixty-four miraculous sports of Siva. The author 
was a Brahmin bom at Selli-nagar, now Panaiyur, 
near Kari-valamvanda-nafiur in the Tinnevelly 
district. He composed his work at the request of the 

”180 of 1894. 

”445 of 1912. 

”39 of 1906. 
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contemporary Pandya king- and was richly rewarded 
by him for his effort. His spiritual guru was a 
certain Vinayaka who belonged to Maligaimadam in 
Cidambaram, and the name of Cidambaram seems to 
be prefixed to his own name either to indicate the fact 
that he had his initiation there or more generally to 
mark his devotion to Nataraja, the presiding deity of 
the place. It has been pointed out that in A.D. 1227 
a member of our author's family, Anandatandava- 
nambi or his wife, erected a gopura in Madura. This 
may be taken to furnish a rough indication of the age 
of our author also; but the exact chronological relation 
between our author and Anandatandavanambi cannot 
yet be settled 36 . 

A much later version of the ‘sacred sports’ by 
Faranjoti held the field, and the earlier work of 
Nambi had almost been lost sight of till it was 
recovered, like many another classic, by that prince 
of modem Tamil scholars, Svaminatha Aiyar. 
Nambi’s work differs in many important respects from 
Faranjoti’s, particularly in the names of the Fandyan 
kings in whose time particular miracles are believed 
to have occurred. The fictitious list of successive 
rulers inheriting the throne for sixty-four genera¬ 
tions from father to son, found in the Hdldsya- 
mdhatmya and in Faranjoti, is unknown to Nambi, 
who names, in all only less than ten kings. The order 
in which the sports are narrated also differs; there are 
besides many other minor differences all of which have 

86 For more details see introduction to Y. Svaminatha Aiyar's 
edition of the work. Note, however, that 133 of 1908, (A.D. 1304), 
mentions either our author or a namesake of his. 
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been carefully noted by the learned editor of Nambi’s 
Puranam. Authors who rush to deduce history from 
legend will do well to note the warning furnished by a 
study of these two versions. 

To turn now to the purely religious literature of 
the age. The Tamil Saiva canon owes 

Literature. its present arrangement to Nambi 
Andar Nambi who may certainly be 
assigned to the early eleventh century, if not to the 
close of the tenth. As has been stated already, 
tXmapati Sivacarya describes in a short work, Tint- 
mumi-kanda-piiranam, the redaction of the Saiva 
canon by Nambi Andar Nambi. He states that Nambi, 
in the first instance arranged the canon in the form of 
ten books: the first, three comprising 384 padigams of 
Tiru-Nana-Sambandar, books four to 

OTrumurai. 

six made up of 307 padigams of 
Tinmavukkarasu, 100 padigams of Sundara forming 
the seventh book, the Tiruvdsagam of Manikkavasagar 
being the eighth, and a number of tiruvisaippas 37 by 
nine different authors and the Tirumandiram of 
Tirumular forming the last two books. We learn 
that subsequently the king requested Nambi to 
put together one more book from the padigams left 
over, including the pdsuram uttered by Siva himself 
and calculated to procure sicLdhi; Nambi accordingly 
arranged the eleventh book of the Canon. This 

sv These contain hymns oil the Tanjore temple and on its copy, the 
temple of G angai-konda-C6}apuram; this may he taken to give an indi¬ 
cation of the date of Nambi Andar Nambi, if we may be certain that 
we have this ninth book as Nambi left It. 


o' 
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section, including the compositions of ISTambi himself, 
comprises the works of twelve different authors, two 
of whom are among the sixty-three saints of Saivism. 
The Periyapurdnam counts as the twelfth book. 
Clearly the arrangement of the books is not chrono¬ 
logical; for to give the most striking instance, Ti.ru- 
rnular was earlier than Simdaramurtti and is 
mentioned in the Tiruttondaitogai; but the Tim - 
mandiram is only the tenth book, whereas Sundara¬ 
murtti. ”s hymns form the seventh. 

Among the authors of the ninth Book of the 
Canon, Gandaraditya may be definitely identified 
with the son of Parantaka I. 38 The attempt to 
identify Sendanar with Timmaligaittevar on the 
strength of an inscription of the reign of Rajaraja I 
from Tiruvilimilalai 39 can hardly be considered 
satisfactory; the inscription cited does not seem to 
furnish conclusive proof of the identity, and it seems 
unlikely that tradition could in this instance have erred 
so far as to make two authors out of one; for we should 
not forget that the arrangement of the Canon seems 
to have reached its present form before the age of 
Umapati. Karuvur-devar who has hymns on three 
Cola temples, the Adityesvara at Kalandai, the 
Rajarajesvara at Tanjore, and the Gangaikondacdles- 
vara at Gangaikonda-colapuram, was as his name 
indicates a native of Karuvur, and the legends centring 
round Ms name have found a place in the Karuvur 
Puranam 40 . He may be assigned to the first half of 

**ante i, p. 3,82. 

* ! “449 of 1908, An Tamil, iii, pp. 358-62. 

40 Ch. 39 vv. 62-80. Sen Tamil, ir, pp. 141-145. 
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the eleventh century A.D. It is possible that Nambi 
Kada Nambi who has sung two hymns, one each on 
Tiruvarur and Koyil (Cidambaram) was identical 
with the Atreya Nambi Kfula Nambi, an arcaka 
mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1050 from 
Tiruvaiyaru 41 . 

Among doctrinal works, the Siva-fidna-bodam of 

Theology. Meykandar, written in the first half of 
the thirteenth century A.D. 12 , is the first 
attempt at a systematic statement of the tenets of 
Tamil Saivism. This is a short treatise of a dozen 
aphorisms (sw£ras)which seem to have been trans¬ 
lated from a Sanskrit original 43 ; the author has added 
varttikas of his own which explain and illustrate the 
argument of each of the sutras and fix their meanings. 
The name &iva-nanu-bddam is explained thus. ‘ ‘ Si vain 
is one; ndnam is the knowledge of its true nature; 
bodam is the realisation of such knowledge 44 .’’ 

4 *221 of 1894. 

4 "Sen Tamil, Mi, pp. 189-90. 

. J3 Karnana Sastri says that the original forms part of the Kaurava 

?h g n ?H Intr. p. 7). The view has often been expressed 

that the Tamil work is the original and the Sanskrit is the translation. 

S Ti T V I ; Tamb yah : PsaZ»w of a Saiva Saint, p. xix. The arguments 
adduced m support of this position are inconclusive. The Sanskrit work 
is in ami, st hup verse like all dgamas, corresponds to the Tamil sutras 
and does not contain anything corresponding to the Tamil varttikas Both 
Umapatisiva, author of the Pauskarabhasya and Sivagrayogi held the 
view that the Sanskrit work is the original, cf. V P KSntimath 
natha Pillai, Taml-cwa-nana-boddc-cirappu (1926) pp. 54, 59. Vidyaranya 
is said to have written a monistic exposition of the Sanskrit work, 
ibid., pp. 30, 47. &iva as guru told Mapikkavagagar that he held the' 
&iva-n&na-l>6dam in his hand; this may be not so much a daring 
anachronism antedating the work of Meykandar as Pope thought 
(TiruvdSagam, xxii), as the expression of a beiief in the antiquity of 
the Sanskrit work of that name. 

44 "&ivcm onru; adanail-terudal Mnam; tern<Uidanait4eli(lal bodam ”, 
Kadavuhma-inimivar, v, 36 Tirupperunauraic-carukkam, Tiruvadavur- 
acjiga} Purapam. 
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The scheme of the twelve sutvas is simple., The hist 
three sutras assert the existence of the three entities 
God (pati), bondage (j paid) and soul ( pasu ); the 
three next define and explain their nature and 
interrelation; the next triad deals with the means 
(sddhana ) of release, and the last part is devoted to the 
nature of release. The key position held by the work 
of Meykandar in the literature of Tamil Saivism is 
brought out by a verse which says: 4 The Yeda is the 
cow; its milk is the true Agama; the .Tamil sung by 
the Four is the ghee extracted from it; and the virtue 
of the Tamil work of Meykandan of the celebrated 
(city of) Vennai is the fine taste of the ghee ' 45 . 

The Bodam was preceded by two short works 
which may be said to stand almost in the relation of 
text and commentary. 46 These are the Tinivundiyar 
and Tirukkalirruppadigdr by two authors, teacher and 
disciple according to tradition, and both known by 
the name or rather title Uyya-vanda-devar. They are 
both works meant to present in an easy style the main 
aspects of Saiva doctrine and practice. 

After the Siva-ndna-bodam, the next work of 
importance on doctrine is the &ivarnana~&ittiydr of 
Arunandi, reputed in tradition to have been first the 

4 *Vedam pa£u, atlan pal mey agamam nalvar 
Odum Tamil adanin ujlurum ney-poda migu 
Neyyin uyusuvaiyam Veppai Meyka^cJIm* 

Seyda Tamil niilin tiyam. 

««Th e 8aiv<t-&itWnta Yaraldfiu by Anavaratavinayakam Pijjai 
(Madras, 1908). 
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guru of Meykandars father and then the disciple of 
Meykandar himself. Though written in verse, it 
is a comprehensive statement of the true doctrine 
( Supakkam, Svapaksa) introduced by a critical discus¬ 
sion of rival systems ( para-pakkam ) of which no fewer 
than fourteen, including four schools of Buddhism and 
two of Jainism, are passed under review. This great 
work, which is, in fact, the classic treatise on Tamil 
Saivism, for the work of Meykandar is too cryptic and 
fails to explain the position of Baivism vis-a-vis other 
systems, has been the subject of many commentaries 
and is to this day the most widely read manual of 
Baivism among the Tamils. The Irupd-virupadim by, 
the same writer owes its name to the alternate use of 
two metres in its twenty verses which expound the 
doctrine in the form of a dialogue between teacher 
and pupil. This work is said to have been, composed 
by Arunandi to enshrine the memory of his beloved 
teacher in each of its verses; and so it does. 

Another catechism, much the simplest of all 
manuals on Baivism, is the Unmai-vilakkam by. 
Manavasagan-gadandar of Tiruvadi (South Arcot) 
who claims that his work makes not the slightest 
departure from the essence of the Agamas. Umapati 
Bivacarya, who lived at the close of the thirteenth and 
the early years of the fourteenth century 47 , was the 
author of eight works on the doctrine which complete 
the tale of the Baiva Siddhanta Bastras in Tamil. 

4 7 \Ve> have the Saka data 1236 in his SankaxpanirSkaramm, 
payiram, 26. 
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They are the following: 

1. Sivappirakdsam, an ambitious treatise, onl> 

less important than the Siva~ndna--siUi~ 
yar. One hundred verses. 

2. Tim-vanit-payan composed on the model of 

the celebrated Tirukkural and comprising 
ten division of ten kurals each. 

3. Vina-venba, a short catechism of thirteen 

Vevibas. 

4. porrippahrodai, a short work of 100 lines. 

5. Kodikha/iH, a very short exposition in four 

verses. 

6. Nenjuvidu-t'iitu adopting the sandesa form 

which had already found imitators in 
Tamil. 

7. Unmai-neri-vilakkam devoted to the path 

of realisation and dealing with ‘the ten 
Jewry as. m 

8. Sankarpa-nirdkaranam devoted, like the 

‘parapaksa’ of the Sittiyar, to a critique of 
other creeds. Unlike the earlier work, this 
is much exercised with the minute differ¬ 
ences within the very fold of Saivism. 

* 'These are : tattva rupam, tattva darSanam and tattva Buddhl, 
ma rfipam, atma da realism and 8,tma suddhi, siva riipam, 6iva 
rfianam, giva-yogam and siva-bhogam. The authorship of this work 
is been recently ascribed to Tattuvanathar of shiyaji. alui tlie 
laalaruMdam of Sirrainbala-nadigal included among the fourteen 
.stras on the strength of a fresh study of the mss. of the work. 
limsiMh&nta gdttiram (1934), pp. 980-2. and 1124. 
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It is curious that few works of religious 
literature seem to have been composed 
PaUC io y rk°/or airiil by the Vaisnavas of the Tamil country 
vaiwavism. in this period. It has been pointed out 
already that the arrangement of the 
Vaisnava canon proceeded side by side with that of 
the Saiva canon in the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries. There is also ample evidence to show that 
a succession of great Vaisnava deary as composed 
numerous devotional poems and philosophical works 
in the Sanskrit language in, this period; Yamunacarya, 
Yadavaprakasa and Ramanuja himself are only the 
leading examples of a large group of authors justly 
celebrated for their learning and devotion and for 
their literary achievements. Strangely enough, how¬ 
ever, Vaisnavism which started as a popular movement 
of religious reform and revival, appears to have 
developed in the Cola period a sort of a high-brow 
attitude and scorned the use of the popular idiom; 
in fact, the writers of this school developed in course 
of time a quaint style more Sanskritic than Tamil 
in its make-up which is seen at its best in the great 
commentaries of Periya-vaccan Pillai and Nambillai. 
Among the works composed in this style of writing, 
one of the earliest is the short commentary, the 
Arciyimppadi, on Nammalvar’s TiriwdymoU , by 
Kurugaippiran Pillan, a relative and disciple of. 
Ramanuja. . i • 

There is, however, one poem which deserves 
mention if only because it is one of the 
few exceptions to the general rule 


ItamSmija- 

ntmand&di. 


followed by the Yaisnava authors of 
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the age. It is the Ramamija-nurrandadi, a century 
of verses in the Kolitturai metre in' praise of 
Ramanuja hy his disciple Tiruvarangattu Amu- 
danar. This poem in a simple devotional style is 
held in great esteem and is even called prapanna- 
gayatri as it is often repeated as a daily prayer. The 
central idea of the poem is that without the grace of 
the gum there is no way to salvation. The author 
avows that he has no faith in tcipas 40 , and pronounces 
a sweeping condemnation on every creed other than 
Ramanuja’s 60 . Ramanuja’s great and abiding lihakti, 
sorada haded p&runjuh 51 , and his profound attach¬ 
ment to the Ramdyana 32 are specially stressed in the 
poem. It is not improbable that our author is 
identical with the Tirnvarangattarnudauar of 
Mungirkudi mentioned in an inscription from 
TirakkoyMr of the third year of Kulottunga II 53 . 

Grammar, rhetoric and lexicography have always 
claimed the attention of authors since 
the beginning of written literature, 
and striking contributions were made in these depart¬ 
ments in the Cola period. The Ydpparungalam and 
Yapparungalakharigai of Amitasagara, a Jaina 
ascetic, were composed sometime towards the close of 
the tenth century. The correct form 
Amita-Ragara. of the author’s name is Amita-sagara 
(the boundless ocean—alapparungadal) 


Grammar, etc. 


«»v. 14. 

»>v. 99. 

63 y. 15. 

* 2 v. 37. 

**315 of 1921. 


assigned to Kulottunga III. 


Contra ARE. 1922, II, 23, where the inscription is 
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and not Amrta-sagara as it is sometimes written by 
mistake. The author calls himself a disciple of 
Gunasagara, quotes the Suldmam and is quoted 
by Buddhamitra, the annotator of the Vtrasoliyam. 
The text and commentary of the Virasoliyam both 
elate from the reign of Ylrarajendra. The age 
of the Suldmani is not beyond dispute; it has 
been ascribed to the latter half of the ninth 
century 54 , but it might well have been some 
centuries earlier. The Kdrigai of Amitasagara soon 
attained great celebrity and the place where the work 
was composed came to be known as Karigai-Kulattur, 
as may be seen from two inscriptions of the reign of 
Kulottunga I, from Nlclur 65 . These inscriptions state 
that an ancestor of Kandan Madhavan of Kulattur 
induced Amitasagara to come and live in the Siru- 
Kunranadu of the Jayangondasola-mandalam; if this 
name was current in Amitasagara’s time, the composi¬ 
tion of these two works on Ydppu must have been later 
than the last years of Rajaraja I who assumed the title 
J ayangonda-sola towards the close of his reign. 

The Ydpparungalam is a treatise on prosody of 
which the Kdrigai is an abridgement. It is unique 
in its range and it offers an exhaustive treatment 
of the variety of metres in Tamil; it is even more 
valuable for the fine commentary to which it has 

**&en Tamil, v. pp. 99-102. 

*'534 and 535 of 1921; K. V. S. Aiyar who edits these inscriptions, 
El, xviii No. 8, falls into a number of errors which hare been corrected 
by M. Ragliava Aiyangar in. JIH. I may add that I am unable to accept 
the identity of Gunasagara, the guru of Amita Sagara, with the 
Gunasagara of the Kajugumalal inscriptions with no more evidence than 
the identity of a name so common among Jain ascetics. 


misr/fy 
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given rise. A large number of literary specimens 
otherwise unknown have been preserved in,' this 
commentary. The same observation holds good of the 
commentary on the Kdrigai by Gunasagara, who is 
believed to have been a disciple of Amitasagara the 
pupil taking the name of his guru’s guru. 

The Vlrasoliyam of Buddhamitra, and its 
commentary by Perundevanar, a 
Buddhamitra. p tl p|] 0 f the author, next claim our 

attention. The Cola monarch Virarajendra is men¬ 
tioned by name as a great Tamil scholar 56 ; this fact 
and the name of the work leave no doubt that it was 
composed in Virarajendra’s reign. The commentary 
cites the tiru manni vaJara introduction of Rajen- 
dra I 57 and mentions the battles of Koppam 58 and 
Kudal-sangamam 59 . Buddhamitra is called ‘the ruler 
of Ponparriin the pdyiram or preface to his 
work; Ponparri may be the same as Ponpetti in the 
Tanjore district 60 , and the title of Buddhamitra may 
imply that he got an assignment on the revenues of 
the place from the Cola ruler. The Vlrasoliyam is 
written in Kalitturai metre and planned on the basis 
of a synthesis between the Tamil and Sanskrit 
systems of grammar and rhetoric and comprises 
the usual five sections : Sandhi (elutta), Sol, 
Porul, Yappu and Alankara {am) . The author’s 

5fl meviya venku^aic-cembiyan Virarajendiran-j-an 
naviyal Sendami{.-collin moli” &andi verso 7. 

67 Yappu 19. 

88 Yappu 34. 

^Alafigaram 39. 

90 ARE. 1899, paragraph 50. 

K—69 
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preference for Sanskrit titles is seen in the names of 
the first and last sections, while the names and order of 
the sections show even more clearly his partiality for 
the Sanskrit system. The work is full of interest for 
a student of the history of grammatical theory in 
Tamil. 

The Dandiyalangaram is the only work devoted 

Da^ujiyaian- entirely to a discussion of dlmkara, 

garam. or &%% as it is called in Tamil. The 

name of the work is justified by its closely following 
the model of Dancli’s Kavyiidarm, being in fact 
a more or less close rendering of it in Tamil. The 
name of the author and the details of his life and age 
have disappeared altogether. There, is a verse of un¬ 
known age which states that the author was the son of 
Ambikapati, and was himself called Dandi, that he 
attained eminence in Sanskrit and Tamil learning, 
expounding alankdra on the lines laid down by 
Sanskrit rhetoricians. The great poet Kamban is 
reputed to have had a son Ambikapati by name, and it 
is sometimes held that our author was the grandson 
of Kamban. One of the earliest references to the 
Dandiyalangaram is that by Adiyarkkunallar, in his 
celebrated commentary on the &ilappadikdram. The 
work was also apparently called Aniyiyal , 61 Aniyilak- 
kanarn and Aniyadigaram. It is composed in sutra 
style and, like the Kavyadarsa, it treats of the nature 
of poetry and kavya, and of figures of speech under 
two generic heads—arthalahkara (Dorulani) and 

«iNot all the citations of Adiyarkkunalifir from this work could 
be traced in the current editions of the Dandiyalangaram. 


■ MIMS 
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saMalankara ( sollani ). The author of the Prayoga- 
vivekam, writing sometime in the eighteenth century, 
says that the author of the Dandiyalangdram 
annotated the sutras and illustrated them himself. 
This seems probable, and it is interesting to note 
that some of the illustrative stanzas are in praise of 
Anapaya. Cola. 02 

The Neminddam of Grunavirapandita is a short 
Neminadam. treatise comprising less than 100 
verses in the Venbd metre and treating of the ortho- 
graphs and parts of speech ( eluttu and sol ) of the 
Tamil language. The work takes its name from the 
tirthcmham Neminatha of South Mylapore, Ten- 
mayilapiui 63 . The author was a Jain, and pupil of 
Yaccanandi (Vajranandi) of Kalandai, possibly the 
the same place as that of Pugalendi. Another work 
of China vlra on prosody is called Venbdppattiycd, also 
Vaccanandi-mdlai, the garland of Yaccanandi, after 
the author’s guru. From the preface to the Vaccanan- 
di-mdlai we learn that the author’s literary activity 
fell in the reign of Tribhuvana-deva, no doubt iden¬ 
tical with Tribhuvana-viradeva of the inscriptions, i.e. 
Kulottunga III. If this view is correct, Neminathar, 
who according to tradition recorded in a recent 
compilation, the TamiUndvalar-caritai, was a contem¬ 
porary of Ottakkuttan, might not be identical with 
our author. 


6 3 See Preface to Da^iyalangarmn ed, Aruinugam Serval (1920)* 
6 *Namiil-Maylain&d<irurai f p. xvii. 
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The Nannul (Good Book) by Pavanandi, again a 
Jain author, is another work composed 
Nanmii. - n rejgn 0 f Kulottunga III. By its 

simplicity and terseness, the book has practically dis¬ 
placed all other works as the beginner’s handbook of 
Tamil grammar. The author was patronised by 
Amarabharanan Siyagangan, a feudatory of Kulot- 
tunga III. The Nannul treats only of ehittu and sol, 
and" it is not clear if the author stopped there, or if the 
rest of his work has been lost. The 
of N awkiyalmpporul of Earkaviraja- 

nainbi is the last work that fails to be 
noticed here. Tamil literature divides its subject 
matter into two great divisions Pur am and Ahum, 
literally ‘external’ and ‘internal’, almost corresponding 
to the philosophical distinction between ‘objective’ and 
‘subjective.’ The ahapporul generally resolves itself 
into a minute analysis of subjective reactions to erotic 
situations, though this by no means exhausts the 
content of this division. It has been pointed out 
already that this work was composed in the reign of 
Maravarman. Kulasekhara I and that it has been 
systematically illustrated in the Pmojai-Vanan-Kovai. 

The Pingalandai and the Cudamani are two 
lexicons that may be assigned to 
Lexicography. tlie Cola period with great probability. 

The Cudamani or the Nigantu-Cudmnam as the 
author, Maxidata- Purusa, seems to have designated his 
work, distinctly mentions the Karigai of Amitasagara 
m giving the different senses in which that woid is 
applied; the Cudamani must therefore have been 
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composed after the Yapparungalakkarigai; how long 
after it is not easy to decide. 64 The two lexicons mark 
progressive stages in the advancement of lexicography 
in Tamil. It should be noted that if the Pingalandai 
was, as its pdyiram states, composed by the son of the 
author of the earliest Tamil nigandu known, the 
Sendan-Divakaram, and if those are right that assign 
a very high antiquity to the i Divtikaram, the 
Pingalandai must be taken also to belong to the age 
anterior to the rise of the Yijayalaya line of •kings'”. 

Some of the great commentators must have no 
doubt flourished in the centuries of 

Commentaries. ^ ^ fout £ ig difficult to point to 

definite data bearing on the age of these writers. On 
the other hand no systematic effort has yet been made 
to settle the chronological relations among these 
authors. Ilampuranar, often mentioned as adigal 
because he was an ascetic, was no doubt among the 
earliest of them; he cites the Divdkaram, and his 
commentary on the Tolkappiyam is a model of terse 
and critical elucidation of a difficult text. Senavarai- 
yar, Perasiriyar and Naccina rkkiniy ar followed him, 
and they often cite his views if not always by his name. 
Except his name and the fact that he composed a 
commentary on the Solladigdram of Tolkappiyam, we 
know nothing of Senavaraiyar at present; even the 
name is doubtful, for Senavaraiyar is said to have 

6 *IfKr§$a Raya mentioned in St. 10 ol the ninth section refers to the 
Vijayanagar ruler, the work must be taken to fall outside the period 
covered in this chapter. 

C5 For further details see S. Vaiyapuri Filial, Ihtrod. to Tamil 
lexicon, p. xxvi. 
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been the name of a caste, by Mayilal-nathar, 
in his commentary on the Nannul. The commentary 
of Perasiriyar is again accessible only for parts of 
the Poruladigaram, the work once believed to be 
his having turned out to be by another hand, 
Deyvaecilaiyar. Perasiriyar also wrote a gloss on the 
Tir™cirr(mlalahkmifw***. He is referred to in 
terms of very high regard by the commentator of the 
Yapparungalam ; the attempt 66 to identify him, oil 
that account, with Iraiyanar, the mysterious author of 
the Kalaviyal, is rather misplaced. Adiyarkkunallar 
who cites the poets of this period, like Jayangondar 
and Kuttan, rather freely in his commentary on the 
SilappacUkaram,, and Parimelalagar who is criticised 
by 1STaccinarkkini yar 07 may also have belonged to our 
period. Parimelalagar wrote excellent commentaries 
on the Tirulckural and Paripddal 

If the literary chronology of Tamil is replete 
swskrit with many unsolved problems, the 
Literature, situation is even worse with regard to 
Sanskrit literature. We have ample evidence from 
all sides that Sanskrit learning and literary activity 
in its various branches found steady encouragement 
and flourished at a high level throughout the period 
of our study; attention has been drawn elsewhere to 
the endowments for coll eg'es where different biancheo 
of Vedic and philosophic study were pursued, and 
to the popularity of the Prabhakara-mimamsa 

""Some hold that there were two authors of the sajne name, 
e 0 Y&pparungalam. ed. Bhavaxiandam Filial, pp. iv-v. 
o'FaripCifal Intvodn. p. xxi. 
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and- of the Rtipavatara attested by the inscriptions. 
A detailed account of Sanskrit literature in this 
period cannot yet be undertaken, for those preliminary 
researches are yet to be made without which a 
general survey of literary activity over two 
or three centuries can hardly he attempted. But 
attention may be drawn here to one or two significant 
facts. First, we have some evidence to show that 
the Cola monarehs took a personal interest in the 
growth and spread of Sanskrit studies ; from 
the introductory verses in the Sanskrit lexicon 
NanartJuirnava-samksepa, we learn that a village of 
Saiva Brahmins learned in Sanskrit lore was 
established in the Cola country by Kuldttunga I, that 
from that village a certain Kesavasvamin of the Yatsa 
gotra, a member of a family of hereditary gramma¬ 
rians, was in the service of Rajaraja II, and that he 
was commissioned by the king to prepare, for the use 
of young scholars, this Sanskrit lexicon in which the 
words are arranged in alphabetical order and their 
various meanings set forth, as directed by the king 
himself* 67 * A more important instance of royal 
patronage of Sanskrit learning belongs to a much 
earlier period. It is this. Madhava, the son of 
Venkatarya and Sundari, lived in a 
Bhfijya' 5 of village on the south bank of the 
Madhava Kaveri, and composed an extensive 
bhasya on the Rg-veda. He says that 
while writing his great work, he lived in comfort in 


^^Ndndrth(lrnam-samk$epa f Trlr. Sans. Series No. 23, 29 and Si¬ 
vy. 1-20 at the beginning. 
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the country of the most renowned warrior of the 
world: Juc/atdm ekavlrasya visaye nivasan sukham C8 . 
This statement implies that he flourished under royal 
patronage ; and though he does not mention the name 
of his patron monarch, we may surmise that the 
reference is to Parantaka T who is said in the 
Kanyakumari inscription of Yirarajendra to have 
earned for himself the name Vira-Coda by conquering 
the invincible Krsnaraja 69 . The great Yedabhasyas 
of a later age composed under the patronage of the 
early Vijayanagar rulers would thus seem to have 
followed the model set by the first great ruler among 
the Imperial Colas of the Vijayalaya line. 



^Proceedings of the Fifth (All India) Oriental Conference , 
pp. 263 ft. 

89 Ante 1, D, 167. 

19151 
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